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preface:. 


The Author s hope that this work will he favour¬ 
ably received by the public, is founded on the 
fact, that, ai^n¥>^>atioii has been bestowed on 
other piiblicatioMs, now not extant, which had 
objects veiy’ similar to those of the j^^osent 
volume. 

Tliu^csign of tlj.is work is two-^dd—to describe, 
bricfl}’', the# great ]\Ietropolis itself, and, more 
copiously, the Towns and Villages around ii. The 
volume cojnmcnces with an account of the present 
state of Loudon, which, thougli in reality onjy a 
sketch, will be found to contain much informa¬ 
tion derived from authentic sources. ^Details of a 
most interesting character have necessarily been 
compressed within circumscribed limits#^ but the 
Autlior «iiopes, that be lias not wdiolly omitted 
ariy^ important particulars, and that his brief 
descrijition of modern i^oiidoii will be found 
•''iifficiently comprehensive to'»coiivcy some idea of 
its magnificeiico and vast resKirccs. 

The sketch of London itsdlf, is Tbllowed hy a 
topographical account of its Environs. This 
portion of the volume, in which the towns and 
villages, seats, &;c., are arranged, for convenience 
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of rcforcnce, in alphabetical -order, is intended to 
form a fjuide for the choice of excursions round 
tondon. The Author, in order to insure accuracy, 
has personally visited the principal i)lacc!^ in the 
sevcTl couiiti(JS within the limits of his work f 
and he has since laboured most aswdm)iisly, to 
(joinpress the information collected by him within 
such a compass, as should enable the })roj[)rietur 
to submit it to the public at a Reasonable j)riec. 
Neither labour nor expense has^)ecn spared to 
render the details under each he^d authentic ; 
^yet llf'is too^wcll aware that, in such a work, 
perfect accuracy is unattainable, and he must 
therefore be content, in proof o& the pains \\diicli 
he has taken to render Kis volume aff correct and 
interesting as possible, to n‘fer if) the articles— 
Otfobd, Knowle, AVinj»soh, Chiswk^-IIouse, 
Hampton-Court, Gravesend, Regent’s Park, 
Vauxuall, Dorking, and other places of great 
public resort. 
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LONDON. 


I. Extent and Chief Divisions. 

London is situated on tlie Ivanks of the^iver Thames, in* 
51.® 3U' 49" north latitude, and b* 37" west longitude, from 
the meridian of Gi^enwich. Its distftnee from the other 
capitals of iTupopc is, from* Edinburgh, 396 miles south; 
from Dublin, 338 miles south-east; from Amsterdam, 190 
miles west; frora‘l*aris, 225 miles north-north-west; from 
Copenhagen, 6*10 miles south-west; from Vienna, 820 
miles north-west; from Madrid, 8C0 miles north-e^t by 
cast; from Lisbon, 850 miles north-east; from Home, 950 
miles north-north-west; from Constantinople, 1060 miles 
north-east; from Moscow, 1660 mih'S east-south-east; 
from Stockholm, 750 miles south-west; from Pctersburgli, 
1140 miles south-west; and, from Berlin, 540 miles west. 

The i^ater part of London stands on higlf ground; its 
soil is s^nd and (^y, and its lower parts are admirably 
drained. The whoU' is cleansed and ])uri6ed by an ample 
supply of water, obtained from the Thames and the New 
River. 

London, collectively considered, comprises the City and 
its liberties, with the City and liberties of W^'stifiiinster, 
the borough of Southwark, and nrarly^thirty of the con¬ 
tiguous villages of Middlesex .‘ind Siiirey, The greatest 
purtio4 of the whole is built on the ii<»rth bank i»f tho 
Thames, in 31iddleeex; the southern shon* being oeen- 
]ned by Southwark, with Lfunbeth, and several connectuig 
villages, in Surre^. 
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111 VISION’S OF LONDON. 


London consists of five prainl divisions; namely, the 
West-end of the town, the (htv, the East-end, Wcstmin- 
8tGr,-and the borough of Southwark. 'I'he west-end is 
generally consMered to extend from CJharinj;-cross to 
Hyde-park, and from'St. James’s-park to Vaddin^ttMi. It 
is the superior and most fashionable part of th ' town, 

. being tl|e general ahodt* of the court, and oeeii])ied by t't* 
' fonnti'afaoufles of ilie nobility and gentry, and i'ashioiialjle 
shops. The prinei|>al thoronglifares in this portion are, 
Oxford-street, l*iceadillv, Uegeiit-strect, Hond-strcct, St, 
Janies’s-street, and Pall-Mall. 

The City is the central and mos*t ancient divii^iou of the 
town, and llu* emporium of trade ariJ eomiiKTee; it is 
oceupied by the superb establishinents of l!ie Kast-Iiidia, 
Bank, and otlu'r trading companies, and ^he warehouses, 
eomitiug-houses, shops, and dwellings, of merchants ainl 
trade-smell. 

The Jlinst-eiul of the town is-also devoted to commerce, 
to ship-building, inanufactiiros, .and Aarlous collateral 
branches of merchartilise. This division is distiiigiiisht-d 
by the vast eominorclal docks and warehousefi which have 
been constructed here within tin- jircscnt century. 

Part of Westminster must be deemed included in the 
west-end of tlie town: here stands AVestminster Abbey, 
and here, also, are the ] louses of Lords and Coimiioiis, the 
law courts, the Admiralty, Treasury, lloinc, Pi)reign, and 
Colonial Departments, the Board of Trade, and nianv 
other of the public offices. 'Fhe loAver jiart of Westmin¬ 
ster, which may be deemed to extern I from AV’estmiuster 
Abbey to Buckingliam-gate in one direction, and nearly 
to Vauxhall-bridge in another, is of a very dillcrcnt cha¬ 
racter, and chiefly occupied by hninlile dwellings, inhabited 
by small sho))keepers and working ]>eoplo. 

Tlie southern bank of the Thifmes, from Deptford to 
Lambeth, including Southwark, bears a great resemblance 
to the cast-end of the town; being occupied by docks, 
wharfs,* anu warehouses of ])ersoiiB engaged in commercial 
and inaritiinc pur"-iits, with iron-fouiideries, glaHS-house.s, 
Boap-boilors, boat-builders, shot, and hat manufactories, 
Southwark itself has one principal street, extending 
f|pm London-hridge to the Elephant and Castle, chiefly 
occupied by merchants and shopkeepers. 

These arc the chief divisions of the metropolis; to 
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which may ho added, that many improvements have, of 
late, been made in St. Goorge’a-tiolds, wlicrc stands the 
Botlilem lJt»S})itnl for lunatics, formerly in JWoorfields, 
with many respectable houses; and tjiat the northern sije 
of London comprehends a mass of new buildings, between 
Tlolhorn, Islington, Somers-town, Mary-le-bonc, andJPad- 
•di«gtoii. ■, 

London rovers eighteen square miles, and contains 
105,000 houses, from four to five stories high, with six to 
twenty rooms each. In 1830, the total rental of 150,000 
houses, north and south of the Thames, at rents from 10/. 
to 400/. per annum, was njiwards of six millions, and the 
rental of those bclotl' 107. each Avould, of course, atld greatly 
to th(‘ total. • 

111 London, 58; in Westminster, 277; and in Mary-le- 
houe, 77 hqjiscs, arc: assessed at rcmtals of 400/. and 
upwards! In London, 7o; in Wostmiiiiter, 220; and in* 
Alnr>-le-l)one, 184, are assf'ssc'rt at from 300/. to 400/. In 
nll.M 4 ldlesex there arc 410 ahove 'WIO/.: and 407, from 
300/. to 400/. Tlio whole pf England and Wales gives 
but 10 otluT lliousc.s rated at abovc‘ 400/.! London pays 
onc-tliird of the window-duties of all England and Wales, 
and [did pgy) fiveVdgliths of the house-duties, 

JI, Oo\EKNMEXT AND Police,—Prisons. ^ 

The City and liberty of London arc divided into wards 
and precincts, under a lord mayor, twenty-six aldermen, 
two sheriffs, 238 common-councilmeii, a recorder, a cham¬ 
berlain, a common-serje ant, a town-clerk, a water-bailiff, 
and other subordinate officers. • 

Accori^ig to the charter of King Jolui, the right of 
electing the mayoi^ was vested in the citizens at large; 
which right was confirmed, in 1475, by a declaratory act 
of the common-council, By which the election was declared 
to belong to the mayor, aldermen, and common-council, 
and the masters, wardens, and liverymen of the pity com¬ 
panies—in whom it has ever since continued. 

The Lord Mayor is chosen annually,"'‘bn Michoolmas- 
day, at a court of hustings held in the Guildhall, under 
the prosidoncy of the sheriffs. All the aldexmen who 
have not before been lord mayor, but have served the 
office Of sheriff, are proposed successively, according to 
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their seniority, and two of them are chosen i)y the livery¬ 
men, hy show of liands. Tlic sheriffs make a return to 
the court of aldermen of the two aldennon so chosen, 
which coiu^ <lecljires one of tlnmi (; 5 ent'rally the first in 
sftuiority) to he lord Viiayor elect. The candidates are not 
however, bound by the show of hands; they may require 
a poll, which, if demanded, commences on the day .of 
election, and tenninates on tlic sixth day followCng. The 
election must he aj>pvoved by the crown, or by the lord 
chancellor on its behalf; but then' is no instance of a veto 
on the part of the crown siiua* the llevolutiou. The 
mayor tdect, on the fith of November, tadwcs the oaths of 
faithful administration, in the Guildhall; and, on the Dth 
of November, he is iiistalh'd into oHice }>y the barons of 
the exelioqu(‘r at Wostinhister. I'he jia^cant, on this 
oecusioii, generally called the lonl mayor’s show., is too 
well known to need di'scription. A sumptilous dinner is 
* provided at the Guildhall, which is, generally, graced wdth 
the presence of sonic of the jiriiices of the bloo<l and 
ministers of the ci'jwii, the foreign ambassadors^ and a 
number of the most distinguished nobility and gentry. 
Besides this, all the city couipani(‘S have costly entertain¬ 
ments at their respective halls. The festivities of the day, 
at Guildhall, arc concluded by a grand ball, nC whieli the 
lady mayoress presides. 

Tfic aldermen arc chosen for life, by the householders 
of the several wards, being freemen, ])ayi]ig scot and lot, 
and an animal rent of not less than 10/. One alderman is 
elected for each ward (except Bridge-ward-witliout); and, 
on a vacancy occurring, the senior alderman is removed 
to this ward, and a new one elected for the ward which he 
vacates. Each alderman has the active dirceti9.i or w'ar- 
denship of the affairs of his ward, undbr the general super- 
intcndenco of the lord mayor; and is assisted hy one or 
more deputies, appointed by himself from among the com- 
mon-councilmcn of the ward. 

Thfere are twenty-six wards which have aldermen; they 
rank in the follo^;ing order:— 

I. Forringdou Within eomprehonds that part of the 
City which anciently lay immediately within the walls on 
the westi'm side. Its locality is marked by a small stone 
monument in Pannier-alley (leading from Newgate-street 
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to Palornostor-row), roprcsoiiting a young Baocliun seated 
astr'ule a pannier or basket, with lliis iintcription :, 

WHEN* VK HAVE SOVlJlIT 
THE CITV ROVNO, 

MiT STILL Tins A 
THE IIlbllKST (jKOVNI), 

A\'(iVST i27j IGGO. 

II. Fafringdoii Without i eludes that portion uf the 
Cit> which lay Avithoiit tlic walls westward. 

HI. Bridge Ward Within includes the Monument, and 
Lmidon-hridg(' from tlie Southwark end, with extensive 
limits. • 

IV. Bisho])sgat(% Ward had formerly a gate, erected 
by .some of the ftiirlier bishops «d’ London. Its boundaries 
ar<‘ marked by the apiiellations Bishopsgate Within and 
Withont, meaning within and Avithout the ancient gate. 

V. Itread^btreet Ward, is m*arly in the centre- of the 
f'ity, and takes its name frsin a bread-m!frk(‘t, which for-' 
merly ^tood on the site of the jm'sent Bread-street. 

^ 1. Clicap AVard, st) named from«lhe Saxon chepe, a 
market, applltsl to our ])rf.se)it Cheapsidi*, whicli liad 
aneii'ntly a. market, and was called West Cheap, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from aiKither market in East Cheap. 

Vll. A"fll. ami IX. Tower-street, Broad-street, and 
Crij»]degalc Waivls, whicdi holil the same rank as the 
Ward of Cheap. * 

X. Langboum AVard, so named from a hrook formerly 
running from Fenchurch-strei't to th(‘ I'humes. 

XI. Castle Baynard AVard, so named from an ancient 
castle whieh stood on thc^ site of the present Cannon 
Wharf, and was built by AVilliam Baynard, if follower of 
the Nonlflm Conqueror. 

XIT. Billingsgate Ward. 

XIII. Viiitry AA'^ard, comprising jmrt of the north bank 
of the Thames, w’here the Aviiies of Bourdcaux were for¬ 
merly bottled and sold, 

XIV. Dow'gato Ward, derived from Dwyvgatt, the 
ancient water-gate, supposed to have bce.\i the ferry across 
the Thames from Watliiig-strect. 

XV. ^Candlewick Ward, so nanuvl from a street in it, 
noAv Cannon-sticct, anciently much (>ccuj>ied by wax and 
tallow-chandlers. 

XVI. Cordwainers* AVard, deriving its title from a 
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street in it, now Bow-lane, formerly a great mart for slioo- 
iiuilvers.and eiirriers. 

XVII. Walbrook Ward, so named from a brook which 
cyiti'red the Thames,,hy the city wall at Dowgate. 

XVII1. Alderfigate Ward, which was named from one 
of the oldest gates in the city. 

XHX. Corjihill Ward, so named from a cofu-mai^net 
which*anciently stood in St, Michael’s churchward. 

XX. Aldgatu Ward, where one of the gates formerly 
stood. 

XXI. Qiicenhithe Ward, so iiiaini'd from its hithe, or 
harbour, ancieiitlj' a prineipal place ior lauding and shi])- 
ping goods, .and from the eustom-daties rceeivtal here 
b.aving been .assigned by KingJoJm to Eh“-anor, bi.s<jueen, 
and her successors in the queenly dignity, for their sc‘pa- 
rate use. 

f XX‘JI. Colqviaii-strect AVard, which is .suj)j)OHed to 
dori\a‘ its api)ellation from a fatuilw' of the name ol' Coleman. 

XXIII. Portsokeii Ward, extending from Aldgatc to 
Whitt‘ehapcl bars, and from ,Bishop,sgateto the river, and 
deriving its name from a francdiise stated to have been 
granted by King E«lgar to thirU'cn knights or soldiers in 
his retinue—the word Portsoken siguilw’ing t^-nichise at 
the gate.” 

XXIV. Lime-street AVard, which extends into several 
parishes; hut jet has nedher a church nor a complete 
street within it. 

XXA^. Bassishaw Ward, the whole of wliicli is com¬ 
prised within the two j)recincts of Basinghall-strcet. The 
name is supposed to he a corruption of Basinge’s-hangh, 
or hall, u mansion formerly hclongiiig to the, family of 
Basinge. 

XXVI, Bridge AA^ard AVithout, which includes the 
greater part of the borough of Southwark. 

The two Sheriffs arc chosen aminally bj' the livery, not 
only IJpr the City, but for the County of Middlesex, the 
same persons being Sheriffs of London and of the countj’. 
They are elected’annually by the mayor, aldeniKai, com- 
inon-counciliiicn, and livery, and are sworn in at West¬ 
minster, on the 30th of September. 

Common-councilmen arc chosen nunually by the house¬ 
holders, being freemen, hi their several wards. 

The Recorder is appointed for life, by the lord mayor 
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ami alflcrinoii. lie is tlio first hnv-officor of the City, chief 
councillor to Iho nia;rihtracy, himself a justice of the peace 
I'ur the City, aiul in all commissions of Oyer and Terminer. 
He delivers the sentences of the court, and reads the 
addresses of tlio City to the faoverei^if. • 

'^rinj Ciiambcrlain is appointed by the livery, and though 
^•Ijpscii aiiiiimlly, n.siiall\ holds his ofiiee for lift*. 

TJje Cdlnmon Serjeant is eh ,;ted hy the eommoii-couiicil. 
He is the second law-officer in thc‘ City, and generally acta 
as an assistant to the re(*ord<;r. It is his duty to attend 
the lord ma^or and court of aldermen, both in council and 
on court days, on all occftsiojis, whether whliiii or without 
the i^reeinets of tlx^City. 

Tlie Court Common-council is formed by the lord 
mayor ainl aldcrineu, >\ith the rc'pn'sentatives of the several 
>\ards, TJiis court frames all the laws for tile internal 
regulation of*tlie City. The lonl mayor is the chief magis- 
ti’ate. and all the aldermen »re justices uf^he ]ieace. The* 
])riiieij»al courts or offices for the administration of justice 
in the City, are lK*ld at Cuildhall, <he Mansion-house, 
and the Old ftailey. • 

At the Town-hall, St. Margarei’s-hill, Southwark, a 
court of record is held wi*ekly hy the lord major’s steward; 
there are filso r|uar(er-sessions for tJie boroiigli, by llie 
lord ma^ur and aldermen; and an alderman sits here daily 
to hear matters of police. 

Weslininstt'r is a distinct city, tlio government of which 
is vested in the dean and cliajiter, the civil part licing by 
them committed to laymen. 'I'lic high steward, generally 
a nobleman, is tin; chief ufiicer; and ho has an under 
steward, who oftieiab'S for him. There is fllso a high- 
bailiff, wflo is eliosen liy the dean and chapter of West- 
iiiiiibter, and whose duties resemble those of a sheriff. 

The suburbs of Loiidan are regulated by the justices of 
the peace for IVliddlesex and Surrey; the former holding 
their meetings at the Sessions-house, Clerkeiiwoll, and the 
latter at tlu! Now Sessiuiis-housr', l[orsemoiigei»-lanTi. 

There an* in Londnn, considered in tliQjaggregate, (dcveri 
offices of police. 'J'he chief of these is in Bow-street, 
Coventjgardeii, and acts under the iiuiiiodiatc direction of 
the Secretary of State fi)r the Home Department. This 
establishmt'ut consists of three magistrates, who each 
Ht||i»||^d, in rotation, two days in tlio week. To this office 
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are attaehod three clerks and nine officers. The otlier 
police-offices in London arc at Guildhall and the Mansion- 
house, in the City; TJnioii-hnll, Southwark; Q,uc'en-S(|uare, 
Westminster; Great IMarlhorough-strect, Oxferd-Rtreot; 
liatton-garden; AVorship-stn’et, Shoreditch; Laniheth- 
street, AVhiteehapel; High-street, iMiiry-hi-hone; and the 
ThaTlies I’olice-office, AVnj)])ing. 

In the (►ffiees above I'liuiiierated, inugistrales sit every 
day, with authority to veccivi' informations eonceriiiiig 
brcaclies of the eubtoins, ('xcise, stamps, and game-laws; 
to determine charges relative to hawkers and pedlars, 
pawnbrokers, friendly and ln'iiefit sr)eieties, liaeknc}- 
coaclies, cabriolets, carts and other carrieiges, ri'fusal to pay 
tithes, neglect in payment of churcli, highway, and j'aro- 
chial rates; to hear eastjs of unlawful j>:iw’iiing, and other 
miadeineanors; of tradesmen using false weights or mca- 
^ sures, t>f disordefly houses and other nuisances, of gaiiiing- 
houst's and fortune-tellers. 1 hey are also empowered t«> 
watch over public-houses, to swear in constables, t<x.mMke 
orders in parish eas<‘s, to administer oaths on all subjects, 
and to examine and eunimit for trial ]>ersons accused of 
treason, murder, coining, forgi*ry, houscbreakiiig, and other 
criminal oftences, and to determine ah cases^tending in 
any w'uy t<» a breach of the jieaee. 

Tvj’o of the ]»ol\co-offiees, namely those at Guildhall ami 
the Mansion-house, are regulated hy the eivie authorities; 
the (ithers are under the control of the Government. Each 
estahliHliment lias officers attached to it; iiidejiendently 
of which, the Metropolitan or New' INilicc musters now in 
great force, for the protection of jicrsons and ]iroj)erty, hy 
day as well as hy night. Tliis force was iiistitiitiul by an 
Act brought in hy the Right Hon. Sir Rohort jl^ocI, (10 
Geo. IV., e. 44); was first tried at Westminster, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1820; and now extends many miles beyond the 
metropolis, entirely sni»erseding the old night-watchmen 
and .street-keepers. A boaril of police, consisting of two 
comniissioiiers, have the ontii*o control of the force, and 
art! rospoiisihle to.goveniment for its acts. The expcnsi* 
is d(.fraved b\ a tax added to th«' poor-rate.s. 'J’lie new 
police is divided into coiiijiani' S, eiu-h company having a 
riivifaion of a certain district, and each district a station- 
Lotfse. Ev« ly div'ihion is subdivided into eiglit seetion-, 
and eacli section into eight I'fvits. Each company bars 
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one Rupcrlntcmlciit, four inspectors, sixteen Serjeants, and 
144 polico fOustablcH, and is divided into sixteen* parties, 
each consist iii^n of one serjeant and nine men. Four 
Serjeants’ ijartii-s, or oiic-fourtli of ^le company, form an 
iiisjKJclor’s party. J’lie whole is und(*r the command of 
^the superiiitenflent. Tlu‘ collar of each man’s coat is 
n11ivk('d ^ith a lethn*, indieat-Mj!; his division, and aiiiAibcr 
correspondinpj with liis name in the liooUs of the* ottice. 
'J'h(‘ first sixteen iiiimlxirs in each division denote the 
M'rjt'ants. 'J'he poUc<* are required to patrol the streets, 
huioH, iv.e., c>|‘ IhiMi* res])eetiv(* districts; arrest disturbers 
of tlx' p(*aee, liousehreakers, rejjuted thieves, and be^^gars; 
and preserve good t>rder. Tlu‘y an; dressed in blue coats 
and pantaloons* and at Jiight vveai* great eonts. They are 
eonstanlly on dut), hut more are out during the night 
iliaii day. « 

The military estahlislmient in aid of tl^ police consists,^ 
ill the (^ily, of two rcgiiifeiits of militia, araoiintiiig to 
H,i(KKWinen. llalf^of the fonie may, by an Act of 1794, 
he placed at jlie dTs])osal ol^the king,*aiid marched to any 
distance, not cxeeeding twelve miles, from London; the 
other half must always n'lnaiu in the (Jity. TJio rest of 
fill' nu'tropolis protect< m 1 by three regiments of foot- 
I’oards, consisting of about men, and two regiments 

ol uorse-guards, 1,209 men. ^ 

I’RISOXS. 

Tjip: principal J^risojis in London, for criminals, are, 
A'rtrffaiCj tlu' (Jiltspnr Street Compter^ Cold Hath Fields 
Prison, Clcrkniwelf J*rison, the City Hridew^ll, the Bride^ 
v'pV, AV<ifitmiiister, the Millhank Penitentiary, the Borough 
Compter, and Ilormcmonger Lane, The last two arc for 
Surrey. The princij)al jirisons for di'hlors arc, the Queen's 
Bench, the Fleet, Whitecross Street, and the Marshahea 
(the hiRt-nieiitioned is of a mixed character). Besides 
these, there are others belonging to minor courts, and 
numerous lock-up-houses. It should be meii^oiied, too, 
that debtors are still immured in some of'tlie prisons where 
thieves and felons are confined; as the Borough Compter, 
and tUc Debtors’ side of Horsemoiiger Lane; but the 
prisoners are classified and differently treated. 

Newgate was a prison so early as 1218, but being pulled 
down about a. d. 1777, the present edifice was built. 

C.3 
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During tli(‘ riots of 17 ^ 0 , tho whole interior of the now 
>>uilding* wns destrojxvl, hut sliortly afterwards it M-as 
repaireclj at an expense of upwards of 50,000/. The editicc 
is^of htoiio, its exterior presenting an ajipearance of gloomy 
an<l terror-striking granrh'ur, wliieli (‘xplaiiis at a glanee 
the puqjoses to wliieh tlie dreary-looking pile is devoted., 
It et)n8ists of a centre and two w’iiigs; the priu(;^pal frdflt 
is on tfie west, and is of massive rustic-work, broken at 
intervals hy tlie two entrances, and hy nielies. The in¬ 
terior of the prison is hut too well suited for its objects, 
the cells for eoiidennied iualefa<;tors being dark as tin; 
grave itself, and calculated to impress witli horror even 
flic most hardened. In the front of*Now’gate, all the 
Tiondon and Middlesex eriiuinals, finally cotidemned, snfler 
foc last pf'iialty •*!'the 'I’li; ,i\4 rag*” nn/uher («1' pri- 

in Newgate' is fniiiiiahii a< ofatOO. 

• t\(n*pkCtnn/ite/’ i-a^hj-n-l. ( diliec. *\ iih a 'lun* 

Jiimt, in (liliHj)Ur-str^^et, etj>pt)siti^ M, Sepijj<*lirr*- elinrch. 
It is coiitined '.oh'ly ^othe Ody of Iji'iidon, und is a pi'im'ii 
for ofl'enders before trial, aiyi a hons** of gorreetion I’oi' 
such as have been convicted and si'iitcnced to iinprison- 
inent; it is also used for persons cominitted for asHfiults, 
night charges, tVe. * 

(h/d /tath Fields Prison is the licmse of eoiTOCtion for 
the cmnity of ]M iddlesex, and has a trt'ad-mill capalile of 
employing ])ersoiiH. It is a large insulated brick 
building, surrounded by a lofty Avail, and has spaeious and 
airy grounds attaehed to it. 

Chrkewrell Prison Avas built originally fis a brideAVcll 
for Middlesi)^, for offenders to be si'iit by the justiees; it 
Avas rebuilt and eularg«Ml about tw'eiify a ears baeji, and is 
now used us a sort of auxiliary to Ili^eAVgatc, iiieludiiig 
prisiuuTS aAvaiting the Old IJniley Sessions, tlios*- for the 
Middlesex Sessions, and those eonhiiilted for re-examina¬ 
tion. It Avill bold about 400 persons. 

The#f Bridewell, eoiiimonly called TlridcAvell Hos¬ 
pital, is at the buek of Ilridge-stivet, lllaekfriars, and was 
once a roval i>al;u^. Jt is useil elmdlv ns a house of cor- 

» I • 

rcction for dissolute young pei*soii.s of either sex, especially 
apprentices. » 

Tin* lindrirrllf or Ifonse of Cvrreclwn^ Westminstevy 
•was entirely rebuilt in lIKiit, under the direction of Mr. 
Ahrahuni. The entnmee is in Fraucis-strcct. 
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• The liorouf/h Compter is used by the City magistrates 
for parts of the Borough district. • 

Horsemonger Lane, Newington Causeway, is the county 
gaol for Surrey. Tlic place of execjition is on the top qf 
the building. Jt was erected soon after the riots of 1780. 
^ Tlu! Penilentlarg, Millbniilv, Westminster, consists of 
several distinct buildings, cuniinuiiicating with each dflier, 
and so constructed, that every vision can be overlooked 
from certain points, tli<‘ whole surrounded by an octangular 
wall of considerabhi height, which iiicloHcs no less than 
eighteen acres of ground.^ The establishment was designed, 
partly on the ]daii of Mr. .Tereniy Benthain, for the piinish- 
jiieiit, eraj)loymcnt,tind ndonnation of secondary turj)itiide, 
formerly transpbrted. The prison is fitted up for 400 
•nalee, and -lUO f'jin.'dv '\lirt are punished by labour and 
•‘diiudc, and '‘Meoin'a'ied lo rfdorm Jjy babits, 

per-ceiiuiiie on lie jjuoduoe i.f th^'i* 
"orK. nod /vli^tioii^ ioMinictioii 

})Pnch Prison iv iip S(. I.Jt-m-ge’s I'lchb., ciiu* 
in uc>ed ehiefly lor ilbbcors o^ process from the Court of 
(lueen’s Beiieii, but also for perdons sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment for eoiiti'iiijit, libels, *Ve. This prison is spacious, 
and health^y sitnifted; it is surrounded hy a wall, between 
thirty .and forty feet high, surmounted hychevnuade /rise, 
and contains 200 rooms, in which upwards of ftOO pessoiis 
have been confined at one time. Prisoners, wbo can give 
tlu' necessary security, an' permitted, during term-time, 
to go out from day to day, ami otlu'i's may purchaso the 
privilege ol living in a limited district without the walls, 
ileiiomiiiated the ru/e.s of the jirisoii; they inejude a space 
of nearly a mile square. 

The Pteef Prlson^in devoted to debtoi'S under iirocess of 
the Court of Common Pleas, persons committed for coii- 
ti-mpt of the Court of Chancery, mid under Exchequer 
proci'edings. Tt is a brick edifice, with stone staircases 
and floors, the whoh' being fire-proof. Thcrt' is large 
court for exercise, surrounded by a wall of grdit liciglit, 
with ch^vaiLv de /rise. The jiriucipal building consists of 
four stories, or floors, wdtli galleries between the rows of 
I'ooiiis, .wliich are must useful for walking in during wet 
weather. There art* rules to this prison, as w'ell as to the 
Queen’s Bench. 

Wkiteeross-streel i'rhon, or the New Debtors’ Prison 
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for the City of London and County of Middlesex, was 
built ill nil.‘1-14, for the exi)rcss object of preventing 
debtors from being coiifine<l with criiniiialis. It ia, however, 
mobt inconveniently jniilt, badly sitniitod, and lamentably 
tSo ainull for its jMirpose. It is calculated to hold 400 ])ri- 
sotierH, but frefjueiitly contains double that mniiber, who 
arc flt'parated into diOiircut Avards, according as tl^ey beldRg 
to thoVitv or the. countv. 

The Mari>hnhea Prison is at the side of St. George’s 
Church, Southwark. It receives prisoners committed by 
the Court of Marshalsea, and some others. 

III. Population.* 

• 

Thk City of London, in ninety-seven parishes within the 
walls, was found (at the e<'iiMis of 1031^ to eontuhi 
57,897 inhabitants; the fourteen ]}ai'islies without the 
Svalls, 07,880; Tlie city of AVtstmilister, eleven piirislies, 
202,080; the borough of Southwark, 01,501; ami Jhe 
other parishes witifiu the bills of mortality, 750,.537 ; 
making a total, within the bills of mortality* according to 
the census of 1831 .... 1,178,001 

Add to this, the population of Mary-le-hoiie, 

Pancras, I*4wldiiigton, Chelsea, and K eiisingtoTi, 29.‘l,5(f7 

• Total . . l,472 ,i^ 

The population of th('priiieijial parishes wliieh .arc joined 
to London by ronliiiuoiis buildings, is as follows:— 


Hamnjcrsinitli 

. 10,222 

Hampstead , . . 

. 8,588 

Iligbgab^ .... 

. 4,858 

Stoke Newington . . ^ 

• 3,480 

Bromley .... 

. 4,848 

Bow . . . • . 

3,371 

West Ham and Stratford . 

. 11,580 

Deptford 

10,795 

Gi-^nwncli «... 

. 24,553 

Camberwell . . • 

28,231 

Claphani .... 

0,958 

» 

12t»,48(> 

Adding ns above 

. 1,472,258 

London and its environs, in 1831 

1,801,738 
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IV, Trade and Commerce—The Docks and Shipping 
—Markets*— Fire, Water, and Gas Companies, 

London, which is tho centre of Eunyionii traffic, and the 
first commercial city in the world, naturally abounds wifli 
I'vcrj' luxury, as well as convenience of life. 

' •purine the war, our vessels liad nearly the whole "Car¬ 
rying trade of Europe, (4reat 1? itain being the cntiiep6t of 
all the products from beyond sea, destined for European 
use. Hence our imports, in 1811, amounted to upwards 
of 80,000,000/. sterling, and our exports to more than 
77>000,000/. On the fetuni of j)eace, both diminished 
considerably; ceasjig to bo a ehaniiel for distributing the 
productioiiB of «tlier eonntries, Britain was thrown back 
on its own resources, to provide exports by the superiority 
of its manufactures, :md the skill of its inhabitants in 
working up raw materials, in every variety of form, and 
giving brilliancy and durability of colour to every diver- ' 
sitVQ^ texture. 

Tin; trade of Loitdou (like that of all other cities) must 
be divided iutb wholesale anU retail. Tlie wholesale trade 
is carried on chiefly in the city, and near the river, where 
large wharfs, war<jlioiis('S, and counting-houses are esta¬ 
blished. The retiiil trade is dispersed tlirough the most 
public streets, in all parts of the metropolis, whcrc^spa- 
cious and handsome slio])S attract the by-passer by a dis¬ 
play of the luxuries, as well as the necessaries of life. 

The manufactures of London are very numerous and 
considerable; they consist chiefly of fine goods, and arti¬ 
cles of elegant use; us, optical, mathematical, and sur¬ 
gical instruments, jewt'llcry of all kinds, japa!h ware, cut- 
glass, engravings, books, cabinet-work, uj»holstery, and 
carriages. T'he silS-manufactories of Spitalfields, Shore¬ 
ditch, and Bethnal-grcen, employ inany thousands of per¬ 
sons, men, women, and childreti; and vast numbers are 
engaged in the various branches of watch and clock- 
making, at Clerkenwcll; coach-builders, and luVVness- 
iiiakcrs, are also \ny numerous. 

The ** port of London,” occupied h}' sl)ipping, extends 
I'rom London-bridge to Deptford, a distance of nearly four 
miles, and is, on the ua crage, from four to five hundred 
yards broad. It consists of four divisions; the first three 
culled the I'pper, 3Iid(lle, luid Lower Pool?-*, and the 
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foiirtli comprlsin/? tho space Ijctwccu Lin)ehouso and 
Deptford. The Upper Pool extends from London-bridge 
to Union Hole, about l,fiOO yards; the Middle Pool, from 
thence to Wapping New Stairs, about 1,700 yards; the 
ISDwer Pool, from thtnee to Uorseferry I'icr, near Lime- 
house, 1,800; and the fourth division, from thenee to 
D(')4ford, about 2,700 yards. ^ • 

ThOiaveragiJ number of ships in tlu; river aftd docks, 
is considered to be about 14,000; besides these, 8,000 
barges are employed in lading and unhuling ; 2,300 small 
craft are constniitly engaged in the inland trade, and 3,000 
wlicrrics for the aecominodatioti of passengers; 1,200 
revenue ofiicers are constantly on dutyjiii different parts of 
the river; 4,000 labourers are daily einjilo\ed in lading 
and unlading, and 8,000 watermen are <*onnectod with the 
wherries and small craft. The presfnit annual value of 
the exports and imports of LuiKhmiuay be stilted, in round 
'numbers, at 80^)00,000/. stt'niing, and the gross annual 
amount of cusloins’ duties collected in tlu* port is nearly 
9,000,000/. » . 

The following details of ttic provision ti-adc are well 
calculated to excite astoiiishuieiit. Of aiiiiiiiil food, the 
annual consuuiption of bulloeks, in Lcgidou, is conipiitod 
at 180,000; that of slieep, 1,.300,000; ealvt-s, 20,000; 
hogs and pigs, 20,000 ; besides poultry, game, and rabbits* 
Of iisb, 120,000 tons are eonsiimed umiuully; of milk, 
nearly 8,00u,000 of gallons, to supply which, it is esti¬ 
mated, 10,000 cows are kept. To supply the iiietro- 
])oliH with vegetables and fruit, 10,000 acres of ground, 
near London, arc in constant cultivation. The sum paid 
at market f6r vegotuhles, aininally, is stated at 840,000/. ; 
luid for fruit, 400,000/. The annual eoiisuiStption of 
wheat, in Loudt>n, is, at least, 90b,000 quarters; of 
coals, 1,200,000 tons; spirituous liquors and compounds, 
11,148,782 gallons; wine, 85,000 pipes; butter, about 
37> 780,000, and of chccsc, 25,500,000 pounds. The 
ciuantUy trf p‘>rtt^r brewed in London, annually, exceeds 
1,318,345 barrels, of thirty-six gallons each. 

There ar<‘, in London, iij)Avards of twenty markets for 
the sale of meat, poultry, hiittc'r, eggs, &,c.; and about 
thirty for corn, liny, vegetables, and fruit. Sm'ithiicid- 
market is devoted principally to tlic sale of live cattle, and 
is held twice a week, on Monday and Friday. On the 
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afternoon of Friday tliore is a sale for horses here, and, 
on Saturday, a liay and straw-market. Leadeidiall- 
market ia famona for akiiia and leather, and country-killed 
moat, poultry, and K^mo, fresh butter, o'jps, sausage^, 
&c. Newgatc-markt‘t, for the sale of butcher’s meat, 
T^oultry, and vegetables, is wi‘11 supplied. These two 
in^tkets, with the earc:ts(‘-butclu‘rH at Whiteehaj)el, supply 
most of the butchers in and roun*^ London. The jinncipal 
market in London for v(‘getahles, fruit, flowers, herhs, 
seeds, &c., is that of Covent-gardeii; and for fish, that of 
Billingsgate, though the, new Huugerford-market, in the 
Strand, lias lately received encouragement for the sale of 
this coiiimodityj the supply of which is, perhaps, more 
scanty, and the price dearer, than those of any other 
article of consum]ition in the metropolis. Billingsgate 
and liuuger<<)rd-iiiarkots are supplied chiefly by lisliiug- 
siiiacks and boats, which come from .^he sea up the 
Thames, and ]>artly hy land-carriage from the difteront 
poitrt^i England and parts of Wales. According to the 
oflicial returns, the followdi'g supply of fish was brought 
into London in a singk* year:—turhot, salmon, 

45,-44(>; codfish, 447,130; haddocks, 482,403; herrings, 
:5,3«(),407 ;• mackerel, 3,078,700; lobsters, 1,054,000; 
wliitings, 00,004; skatt*, maids, and plaice, 50,754 bushels; 
sprats, 00,780 bushels; boles, 8072 bushels; and* cels 
1500 hundred weight. Corn-market is holdeu in 

Mark-lane, under the title of the Corn-Exchange, every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. It is attended, almost 
exclusively, hy dealers. It is the same with the Coal- 
Excluuige, ill Tliames-street, wdiore, though an open 
market, the consumers liave no chaiico. 

Those which wc“ have enumerated are the principal 
markets in London; but tliere an* many others, indifferent 
parts of the town, especially fo^* meat, poultry, butter, 
&c., wbicli are equally respectable, though not so exten¬ 
sive. Of these we may mention Clarc-market, Limoln’s- 
imi-flelds; Oxford-market; the Borough-market; Farring- 
don (formerly Fleet-market); Fiiisbury-iiiarket; Spital- 
fields-markct; Portman-market, Paddington ; and Fitzroy- 
market,’ Tottenham-court-road. Besides the vast number 
of markets in the metropolis, three fairs were formerly 
holden, which, in ancient times, supplied every article of 
household use. Those were Burtholomew-fuir; May-fgir, 
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and Southwark-fair. The two latter have long since heeii 
nijolishod; the funner, being hold under a charter granted 
hy King IJtjnry II. to the priory of St. Bartholomew, and 
confirmed hy aucccpding iiionarchs, has not been sup¬ 
pressed entirely, though its duration, formerly a fortnight, 
is now reduced to three days. It is cliiefiy remarkable for 
rifjtfP, raree-shows, Punch’s feats, and pockct-pickiHj^^ 
and will, in all ])rubability, die a natural death within a 
few years, like many of the fairs formerly held in the 
environs. 

Intimately connected with the trade and commerce of 
London, are the docks. Those *liavc proved of the most 
decided service to both the revenue atid the trade of the 
country. Tludr fornuition was first indsced by the inse¬ 
curity of property on the river, in consequence of the 
daring robberies and plunder continually coipmitted on it. 
Tlio most implant of these closed docks are the East- 
' India, tiie West-Indiu, the ISi>ndoii, and the St. Kathe- 
riiK-’a-doeks; all of these will be found deseribed i|k.t^ieir 
proper places in th^ al])habetical portion of this work- 
Some i<lca of the enormous extent of the "trade of Lon¬ 
don, may be formed from the fact that “ Pigot’s Direc¬ 
tory” contains 1,203 coluuins of trading and j>rufessional 
persons and firms, making a total of n(\arly 80,000 trading 
estahlisihmeiits. The several employments arc thus clas¬ 
sified 

Different Tkaues, &c. in London. 

Arcliitects . . 270 ChcinitttH and DniKRiits . 440 

Artists . . 400 Circulating; Libraries . 170 

Attorneys ^ . 2,2U0 Cnachnmkei's . . .412 

Bakers . 1,5*48 Conveyancers . . lOS 

Banks . . *71 Dentists« . . . 12H 

Barristers and Special EnKineors . . 132 

Pleaders . • 1,178 Engi-avcrs . . fi7G 

Beer-shops . . 470 Fiirnitiiro-bToKors , 7i»4 

Bookbinders . . 34(* Goldsmiths, •Icwcllcrs, and 

Books^era . . 718 Lapidaries . . 8{)G 

Boot and Shoemakers . 1,8S8 Grocers . . . l.CUO 

Bricklayers (master) . 704 Hotels and Inns . 38U 

Builders . . . 320 Hucksters and General 

Butchers . . 1,500 Shopkeepers . 2,34y 

Cabinet-makers and Up- Law Stationers 13G 

hlAlktererB . . 788 Lii^htcrmcn . , 190 

CaiJ^ters (masU'r) 1,470 Linen-drapers . . 704 
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Merchants . 

• 

1,000 

Sculptors 

57 

Mnsie-scllors and Instru- 


Silk Trades . , 

. 3B4 

nicnt-makcrs 

a 

. :i2o 

ShcrifTs’-ofticers 

32 

Opticians 

• 

104 

Stationers . 

. 630 

Orgsin-buildcrs 

■ 

. 25 

Stock-brokers . 

:bs/ 

Pawnbrokers . 

• 

2m 

Sjirgcons . 

1,411 

'**^sician8 . 
rlcluro-dcaicrs, 

• 

. 230 

Surveyors 

.148 

&C' 

74 

Tailors (muster) 

2,508 

Printers 

• 

. 480 

Teachers of Languages 

560 

Proctors and Notaries . 

150 

Tobacco DTid Snuff-deolcrs 

704 

Public'-lioiiBe.s 

■ ■ 

4,nan 

Watch Trade 

. 064 

Schools (Girls’) 

• 

!Xt2 

Wine and Spirit-dealers 

060 

tSehools (Hoys’) 

• 

. ..07 




III this list, which is ahstractod from Pigoi’s Direc¬ 
tory,” there is reason to helieve that many of the trades 
are under-rated, from the fact that the compilers would 
exclude a vo&t number of small shops from this collection, 
as too insigiiiHcant for their notice. Be .iksellcrs^-shops 
and libraries, of one kind or another, are, undoubtedly, 
iiiuiAiTJiorn numerous than is here represented, and so are 
chandlers*-shoj>s, or ‘nmclcHers,” &c. Yet the details 
of this list are sufheient for a rough guule. 

. WATER COMPANIES. 

NoTHixii has contributed so essentially towards preaerv- 
iiig the health of the inhabitants of London, and saving 
their property from fire, as the abundance of water with 
which every street is supplied. The principal water com¬ 
panies are the New River, the East Loudon, the South 
London, the West Middlesex (at Hammersmith and Ken¬ 
sington), the Chelsea, and the Grand Juiictioii. So 
effective the machinery of these water-works, that they 
can force water iuto''thc rooms of any house to the height 
of 100 feet, if required. The number of houses which are 
served by the various companies is about 150,000, and the 
quantity of water annually distributed amongst them is 
about 70,000 millions of gallons. 

GAS COMPANIES. 

Almost, the whole of London is now lighted with gas. 
To supply the requisite quantity, a number of companies 
liave been formed; the pipes belonging to which extend 
several hundred miles in length. 


b 
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INSURANCE OFFICES. 

Tlicrr; aro, in LondtJii, a minibei* of woiiltliy establisl;- 
meiits for insuring; property a;;aiii.st lire, for enabling p('r- 
fOiin, by small nniiRal payments, to make provision for 
tlu'ir families after their death, for inirchasiiig life-inte- 
reate, for st'cnring nnmey to cljildren on attaining tw(“%\j*. 
one, and for other laudable purposes. ManJ' of those 
ostablishmeiitB arc; Imilt in so s])h>iidid a bt\le as to be 
liighly ornami'iital to the metropolis. 

The County, in Regent-street, was built from designs 
hy Mr. Ahrahams; the Olohe, iti Cortihill, is a handsome 
edifice, reliuill in li} ]Vlr. llardcweke; the Equitahle, 
in New llridge-street, lilaekfriars, nbuitt in 11129, hy Sir 
R. Siiiirke; the I’eliean and Pheenix, at Charing Cross^ 
is an elegant huilding, designed hy Candy: the British, 
in the Strand, the Albion, Nc-w Bri«lge-street, the Fc'liean, 
Lombard-strec'f^ the Unioiq Ctunhill, and the Allas, 
Clioapside, are also liandsome ediliees. ^ 

V, rrDiJf liriLDiNCJs IN TiiK Cm and ^Iart End of 

London. 

The jtriiieijail public* huildlngs, eoimettc'd ^vlth trade; and 
eomineree, are the Cuildha11,the Mansion-houSt‘, the Bank, 
the Exeise-oltice, the Custom-liousi*, the East Jndia-housc*, 
the Ro,^al-exehange, Lloyd’s Chiflee-hcmse, the New Posl- 
oftice, the Trinitj-house, the Mint, llie South-Sea-liouse, 
the fStock-C'xelmnge, the Auetion-mart, the New Corn- 
exchange, and the Coal-exeliange. These are all in the 
City. 

* THE CUILDIIALL, 

Kiny Street, ('lieii]>sicZe. 

The foundation of this edifice was hiici in 1411, but only 
the great hall was at that time eoiiipleted. Other parts 
were added in the Ifitli and Kith centuries. At the great 
fire* ef London, the \cholc of the interior with the outer 
offices, were destroyed, hut the walls sur\ived the confla¬ 
gration. Within tlirce years afterwards, the interior was 
restored at an expense of .‘1,000/. Tlie huilding was re¬ 
paired about 1710 ; again in 17011 , when it was embellished 
with its present fayade ; and, la&tl\, in 1014. Some traces 
of the style of its ancic'iit front, u hieh was remarkable for 
its richness and graudeur, and adorned with some fine 
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statues, may yet bn seen in the iuterior of the present 
porch. Over the porcli, on a panel arc the arms of the 
city, with the motto, “ Doraine dirigo nos.” 

The porch eoiidiiets. to the Great lipll, which is capably 
of containing from 0,000 to 7,000 persons. It is 154 feet 
Ipiig , and fit'ty-tw'o w'ide; two magnificent w'indow’s, of 
pSftited gli^ss, at the oast an«] west ends, diffuse over tho 
whole a strong but iiielh>w'ed light; and, on each side, arc 
clusters of toll columns, Avitli gorgeous capitals, surrounded 
by a I’aiige of doubk- ]»i<‘rs, supj)ortiiig a roof fifty-five feet 
high, 'r lie Wool’ i^ .of s^one; the roof flat, and divided 
into large panels. 'At tin* east-i'iid is a raisi'd ]>latform, 
enclosed, and siirrdhiided with a panelled Avainscoling. 
This enclosure i*? set apart for the lord mayor, aldermen, 
sheriffs, and other principal inemliors of tho corporation, 
at all meeting; and also siu'ves :is a hnsliiigsiii elections. 

In the space's hetwecii the clnslL'rs of c<.Jumiis, on each 
bide of the hall, are statues. Here is a mouunieTit of the 
cel«ilw!it<'d IlncK'ford, lonl mayor in and I77<b in the 

attitude' in Avli^eh lie addressed liis Majesty (b'orge TIL, 
on the 23rd May, 1770, in reply to the king’s inifavourahlo 
answer to an address, accompanied with a remonstrance, 
from the city. Tlif' word^ of this s]>e(,-cli (now known to 
liavt' been written hy Mr. JIonic 'I'ooke), whieh has been 
much ('ulogist'J, arogi\eniii letters of gold, on a black 
marble tublcl. 

Ill another compartment, is a splendid monument to the 
earl of Chathani, by Bacon. Tlie illustrious senator is 
represented in Itoimin costume, standing on a rock; his 
left hand rests on the helm of state; his rigl^t is placed 
on the slipulder of Comnierce, who is presented to his 
attention hy a femalu, whose mural crown denotes her the 
representative of tin* city of London ; Briiaunia, with her 
lion, is in the fore-ground, aii<l iK'ar her are four infants, 
emblematic of the four quarters of the w'orld, emptying 
into her lap the coriiiico]»ia of plenty. , 

On the other side of the hall is a monument, by Biibb, 
of Mr. Pitt, ivho is rcprcboiitcd in the act of speaking. 
Tlu' sculpture is good, hut the attitude of the orator does 
not hanaonisp with the surrounding objects. 

At the north end of the hall is a monumental trophy to 
the immortal Nelson, cvecuted by Smith. A small profile 
of the hero is given in the centre, over which a huge 
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Britannia ia weeping, and around are numerous allegorical 
devices; which have hccu much ridiculed. There is an 
admirable inscription, by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

• At the bottom of «tlie hall, near the great western win- 
dow, elevated on stone columns, stand the celebrated 
statues of Gog and Magog, each measuring upwards of 
fourteen feet high. These two figures are sup^sed to*be 
representatives of an ancient Saxon and Dane; one holds 
a long staff, with a ball at the end of it stuck with spikes, 
and the other a halbert. Both are huge mid misshapen, 
with laurel round their heads, saj^dals on their feet, sashes 
round their waists, their bodies pointed, and long beards. 
Which is Gog, and which Magog, is not determined, nor 
is anything that is certain known of their origin, or why 
they are named as they are, Mr. Hone, who examined 
them with great attention, tells us they are made of wood, 
and hollow', anA so substantij^lly built, as to be unfit for 
being often either carried or draw'n. There apiiear, how¬ 
ever, to have been,^rom time iinmemorial, similar 8gtw-rK, 
which w'ore constructed of wicker work, sufficiently light 
to allow of their being carried in civic processions. It is 
believed that the j)reHent figures w'orc constructed by one 
Saunders, a train-bund caphiiii, about Ihe yotv 1707- 

Opposite the hall porch, is a flight of steps leading to 
separate chambers, appropriated to the lord maj or and 
aldermen, the common council, the ehamherlain, the lord 
mayor’s court, &c. 

The Common Council Chamber is a large room, with a 
cupola ceiling, ami a luntem light in the centre. A chair 
for the lord mayor stands at the upper end of the room; 
behind which, on a white marble pedestal, is a •fine statue 
of George III,, by Chantrey. Diroetty over the chair, is a 
large picture of the destruction of the Freiicli and Spanish 
flotilla before Gibraltar, painted by Copley. There arc 
four other pictures on the same subject; also portraits of 
Queen Caroline, of Lord Heathfield (governor of Gibraltar), 
and of Nelson, Duncan, and Howe. On the south wall, 
arc the Death of R>izzio, the Miseries of Civil War, from 
Shakspoarc, and D«)mestic Happiness, illustrated by fancy 
portraits of an alderman and his family. On the north 
wall, is the Death of IVat Tyler; on the e.ist, the model 
executed bp' Banks, for the front of tlio British Institution, 
and two pictures, representing the procession and swear- 
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iiig-in of tlio Lord Mayor in Hero also is a portrait 

of Mr. Pinn(T, by Opio, and anotlicr of the late Qiamber- 
lain Clark, by Sir 'riioinjis Lawiviicc. 

Tile Clianilierluin’s-rooni eontaiiis copies on vcdluin of 
the votes of thanks of the City to many of th<! heroes of 
Britain, with a portrait, hy Sir .Joshua Ileyiiolds, of Mr. 
^aiiikins^ who wrote most of the addresses. * 

The Court of Ahlennen holds its meetings in the old 
eonneil ehainber, which is wed wi»rthy of a particular 
visit. 

The Justice-room adjoins the wt*st front of Guildhall. 
Here the aldermen sit, In rotation, as justices. On the 
('ast siilc are the CV)urts of t^uceii’s Bench and Common 
Pleas, the Jrish»<;haml>cr, Alc. 

All the apartments may he seen for a trifling gratuity to 
the oflieer ii^alteinlaiiee. Tlu‘ hall is o])eu to strangers. 

Guildhall boasts of a good library of rej|'erenee, eoiisist- 
ing chiefly of rare hooks and tracts relating to the City and 
its^attvirs, founded within tlies<; few 3 ears. 

• THE MANaiON-HOUSE, 

The official resideiict; of the supremo City magistrate, 
stands at tlie ('ast# end of tlie Poultry', on a site formerly 
occupied hv Slocks-market. 'riu' huildiiig was completed 
in 17'^^, Sir Crisp Gasco>'iie having hec'n the imiy'or who 
Jir&t resirh'd in it. I’lu* edifiis' is spacious and stately, but 
of ratlier heavy aspect. It is huilt of Portland stone; a 
well-designed flight of steps in front h'ads to a handsome 
portico of six fluted Corinthian columns, rising from a 
massive rustic basement, and surmounted by a pediment, 
which is adorned with a piece of sculpture, in^alto relievo, 
1»3’ Sir Robert Taj'^or, emblomatie of tin* dignity and opu¬ 
lence of the city of London. In the body” of the building 
arc two tiers of lofty windows, and above is an attic story, 
surmounted by a balustrade. The cornices are rich and 
deep, and supported hy Corinthian pilasters. 

The interior of tlie Mansion-house is flttod up with 
much taste and elegance* A spacious saloon, entered 
from the great cloor, le.ads to the Egy]>tian-liall, a magni- 
fleeut b‘'^nquetiiig-room, which occupies the entire width 
of the house, being sixty feet broad, and ninety feet long. 
On one fddc of the saloon is the justice-room, and on the 
other a handsome private apartment, called Wilkes*s par- 
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lour, and near these, the sword-bcarer’s-room. The prin¬ 
cipal apartments above stairs arc the ball-room, which is 
about the same leiigtli ns the Egyption-hali, but narrower, 
a^lrawing-room, and » bed-room provided with a splendid 
state-bed. 

* CITY HALLS. ^ 

TiikrEi are ninety-one incorporated guilds, or companies, 
within the City of London, of whom upwards of forty liavc 
halls of a splendid architectural character. 'I'hesc hallb 
are for the management of the affairs of the respccti’^ c 
companies; and are also used foref'(‘asts, on certain public 
days. Many of the eumpanieK are exl^'inely rich, as the 
Mercers, Clrocers, l>raj)ers, h’ishmoiigofH, Goldsmiths, 
iSkinners, Merehaiit-'J'ailors, llaberdasliers, and Iron¬ 
mongers, 

Ironmongers’-hall is in V'enehiirch-sinei; J?Tshmonger,>’- 
•hidl, close (n lJf»idoii-)>iid 2 ''. «’<-built b> Mr. Ivoberrs, in 
Merehant-'l’inlors’-haH, in 'Plirojidiieedle-stree*; 
Goldsmith's-hal), hr .I'o-iier-luiie, rebuilt, in ^ 

style of great iiiagniHccnce, from desigii.-^ 1^' 3Ir. Hard- 
wicke; Salters^-hall, Switliin’s-lane, rebuilt in lf>26; 
Habcrduslicrs*-hall, Maiden-lane; Grocvrs’-hail, Grocers’- 
hall-court. Poultry; Skiniu'rs’ and Tallow-Chandlcrs’- 
halls, Dowgatc-hill; Drapers’-hall, Throgmorton-street; 
Mercers’-hall, Cheapside; Stationers’-hall, Stationors’- 
court, Ludgate-street; and Apotheearies’-hall, Blackfriars. 
All of them are fUihellishod with valuable pictures and 
portraits, especially portraits of the Lord Motors of Lon¬ 
don, which are generally to be found in the lialls of the 
company to^ wbicli they belonged. In Stationers’-hall, 
where a great trade in almanacks is carried on,anA in which 
all new ])ublicatioiis must now be regisfered, is a liundsomc 
window of stained glass, presented by the late Alderman 
Codcll; and among the pictures, is a fine portrait of Sir 
William Doiinille, (a nicinb(*r of this conipaiiy) in the 
robes lie %vore, as Lord Mayor, when attending the Prince 
Regent and the foreign sovereigns, at the grand banquet 
in Guildhall, in duly, l{tl4. 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 

Thrcadncedlc Struct, 

Was iirst erected in 173*1} previously to which the busi- 
UC6B of that establishment was transacted at Grocers’-hall. 
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The sput on which it stands is tlic site of the house and 
gar«U‘ii of Sir Jolin Huublon, the lirst governor, in Thrcatl- 
necdlc-street; the hiiildinga occupying the entire area 
bounded by Threadiiecdlc-street, Priuccs-strcct, Lothbury, 
and Bartholornew-lanc. * 

The original edifice, wliicli forms but a small portion of 
mb vast Jiabric jioav constituting the Bank of Engla!lid, 
was raised under the superintendruce of Mr. George Samp¬ 
son. This being soon found not sufficiently extensive, 
wings were added by Sir Robert Taylor. In Soane 

became the architect, and by him the elegant rotunda was 
designed and built, and tlic new wing at the oast-end, the 
elevation of which forms a colonnade of six fiiited Corin« 
thian pillars, connecting two pavilions, but without form¬ 
ing a portico. The paraj>et of the entablature is greatly 
idinired, as j." al-o its f»*iei5e, decorated Avith Corinthian 
fnt-Mork. 1 In ceiitiv- uf the south frq;^^? by Sainpson, 
"•»s of Ml-; I (tide order, -jbd eighty feet long; the two 
««ip^ hy 'I’aylor, were copied from a building in the Bel- 
- idcrc-gardeim, at Rome; tjie north ind west frouis, the 
cast wing, and the rotunda, arc by Moane, and will remain 
long-enduring monuments of the ])urity of his taste, and 
the bold eiegancif of liis designs. Tin’s gentleman also 
re-modelled, and greatly improA ed, the portions erected by 
his predecessors; so that, in .short, the Avhole structure 
may noAv be vicAved as the w'ork of Soane. 

The general appearance of the interior of this fabric is 
highly characteristic of the nature of the establishment, 
and conveys the idea of Avcalth and security; but, Auewed 
minutely, a luxuriance of ornament is detected, which by 
some is ^lought inappropriate, though it unquestionably 
relieves tiie biilldipg from tlu; sombre and heavy aspect 
which it AAonld otherwise possess. 

The interior is arranged Avitli great skill and judgment. 
The Rotunda^ wdierc stock-brokers and jobbers assemble 
to transact their busiiK'Ss in the funds, is a fine octagonal 
room, fifty-seA’en feet in diameter, crowned ^>y a lofty 
cupola mid lantern. It is provided AA’ith desks, pens, ink, 
&c., for public conA’enicncc, The court-room, the pay- 
hall, tltc ncAv and elegant saloon, Avhere the dividends aro 
paid, the stock-offices, the apartments for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the gOA'cniors, directors, and cashiers, with the 
various offices for about 1,000 clerks, arc all admirably 
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adapted for tlio purjjoBc* of condiictinp the hii.smcss of this 
vast concern with convenience and order. 

In the Paj-hall is a marble statue of King William III., 
Chccre, and over this apartment is a curious clock, 
vrliieh, by eoniiniin!eo.ting rods, indicates the time in 
sixteen different ollices, thus obviating tin* inconvenience 
whWh might arise, in the transaction of business in ti><f 
funds, Jrom the variation of several clocks, 'rife greater 
part of the edifice is of stone, and the vaults, bullion- 
room, &c., in which bullion, coin, and bank-jiotes are 
deposited, w’itli all the new buildings erected by Sir .T. 
Soane, are fire-proof. There is dii armoury, a library, an 
engraving and printing-office, and vjvrious other apart¬ 
ments, which our limits will not permit us t»» describe. 
The court-room is elegantly fitted uj>, and sumptuously 
fumished. 

The Bank was first incorporated by act of* parliament, 

'■ in 1694. The srneine origiiiati?d with Mr. .Tames Paterson, 
^ native of Scotland. The corporation are proli^ted 
from trapding in goods or merchandize, their capital bemg 
confined to the discounting of hills of exchkngc, buying 
and selling bullion, and lending money on moi*tgage of 
landed property. lienee, and from jtlic reinuiieratioii 
paid them by government for managing the juililic funds, 
and receiving the buhscriptlons on loans, their profits 
arise. 

The affairs of the Bank arc managed by a governor, 
deputy-governor, and twiuity-four directors, elected 
annually by the proprietors. The governors and thirteen 
directors form a court. Any jiorsoii, during business- 
hours, may pass through the rotunda, and other public 
apartments. 

THE EXCISE OFFICE 

Is a plain, but handsome building, of large extent, stand- 
ins on the south sLile of Broad-street, on the site of the 
collage and alms-houses founded by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It consists of a range 
of/buildhigs ill front, of stone, and a structure of brick 
backward, separated by a court-yard. In tliis ofljjco, the 
business connected with the receipt of the Excise duties 
is conducted by a board of commissioners, with numerous 
clerks and officers. 
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THE CUSTOM HOUSE 

4 

Is in Lower Thames-street, on ground which is freehold 
in the crown, adjacent to Billingsgato dock. The origin^ 
edifice, erected in 1718, was rather eastward of the 
^Ujpsent; and was burnt down in February, 1814. Before 
that period, the inconvenience experienced from wanl of 
sufficient room, had induced gc 'omment to determine on 
the erection of a new building, the first stone of which 
was laid by the earl of Liverpool, in October, 1813. The 
building was designed by Mr. David Laing, architect, and 
undertaken to be built by contract, under his superin¬ 
tendence, by Messrs, Miles and Peto, for 185,000/. The 
actual expense, fiowcver, as appears from a parliamentary 
report, was 255,000/. The new building was opened for 
public business May 12, 1817; and appeared admirably 
adapted for the purjiose. }n 1825, how^vver, the centre 
failed, and the great room, called the Long-room,'* 
feU^. The consequence of this fa^lit}', attributed hy 
a parliamentary committee to the fraudulent and scan¬ 
dalous manner in which the foundation was laid,** was 
an expense of 170 , 000 /. and upwards, in addition to the 
255,000/. already "incurred ! Mr. Smirke was employed 
to repair tlic injury; and he rebuilt the whole of tlie 
central portion of the edifice. 

Thr; ])lans of Mr. Laing arc entitled to great credit. 
The exterior is plain and substantial only, yet so vast and 
justly proportioned os to create an impression of grandeur 
as well as of solidity; the interior is admirably adapted 
for the business of the various departments o£ this branch 
of the revenue. 

The south trout,'with the oast and west sides, are cased 
with Portland stone; the north front is chiefly of brick. 
The principal front is towards the river; it presents three 
porticoes, each consisting of six columjis of the Ionic order. 
The central portico projects more than the others, and is 
raised on a sub-basement of five arches, beneath which is 
the entmnee to the wartdiouses. At the top of it is a 
clock. 

The •whole length of the building is 480 feet; its width, 
is 107 feet. The quay is on tbo Thames side; it has a 
substantial embankment with convenient water-stairs at 
each end. 
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The Lonrj-room is the most striking apartment; it is 
186 feet in length, above sixty feet wide, and fifty high, 
and is one of the largest rooms in England without support 
between the roof and ceiling. The greater part of tho 
building is fire-proof,* 

The whole (superior) hnsiiK'ss of the Customs is now 
managed by thirte(‘n commissioners, with two assistaij^# 
commissioners for Seotlaml, aiul two for Ireland, file 
offices of the three kingdoms having been consolidated 
within these few jears, into a single board of eommis- 
sioners held in London, Attached to this establishment, 
are upwards of 2,000 clerks and other olfiecrs. 

THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 

Where tho directors of the "East-India Company hold 
their courts, and transact the chief jmrt of their important 
affairs, is in Leadenhall-strt'et. Part of tlii.4 edifice ■wa;? 
•built in 1726j bUt this occupied the (‘xtent of the })resent 
f’ast wing only; tho remainder was oxocnted, from d^gns 
by .leppj in 1798-0.* The front is of stone, and is adorrted 
with a central portico, coiifeistiiig of six* fluted Ionic 
columns, with a rich eiitahlatiin* ami pediment ; it is, in 
fact, crowded with ornaments; the frioifc is seuljdnred in 
antique, and the pediment contains an allegoAcal reprc'- 
sentation of fh'orge III. protecting the commerce of the 
compaii). On the summit is a statue of Britannia; at 
the cast side a figure of Asia, seatc'd on a dromedary; 
and, at the west, a personification of Europe. 

The interior is fitti'd up in a style at once elegant and 
convenient. Tlie court-room is spacious and handsome; 
here is a fihe has-rolief of Britannia, attended by her 
■ river-god the Thames, reeeiA ing from three foniffte figures 
the various productions of the East.* The committee- 
room, and the old and new sale-rooms, are each interesting, 
and contain some statues, portraits, and models, of persons 
and things connected with our East-India possessions. 
ln-ttl[c cajteni wing are the /Jir/rry and the Museum; 
tho former rich in Asiatic literature, and containing 
several fine' portraits; the latter, abounding with curiosi¬ 
ties brought from India, including the troj)hi«;s taken at 
Sevingapatam, particularly the standards of Tippoo Saib, 
tlie goldeti footstool of his tlirone, his velvet carpet and 
manuo, «tid some portions of his armour. 
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The TMuseura is open to the public every Saturday. 
The public-rooms of the India House may be se6n daily 
during office hours, and nve worth a visit; a gratuity to 
the porter will obtain access to inost^f tlic others. 

THE JtOYAL EXCHANGE, 

, foniliill. 

'I’liK merchants of J^ondoi], fi sonic centuries, met for 
the transaction of business in Londiard-street, in which 
the Lombard Jews, originally tlic bankers of all Europe, 
resided. In 1534, Sir IHchard Gresham, being agent for 
Henry VIII. at Aid.wcrp, was struck with the advantages 
of the Iiours(‘, or Exchange, of iliat pl;ice, and suggested 
to th*' king to recommend the mayor and commonalty of 
London to erect a similar building on part of their manor 
of Leadenbr4l. The city, however, did not then adopt 
the scheme. Sir Richard yas succeeded iby his son. Sir 
Thomas Gresham, who, in i5(»4. proposed to the corpora- 
tioiiT^hat if ///py Avould procure a ccnt»’al and commodious 
site for an lixcliaiige, /le would be at the cost of its 
erection. This nolilc offer w’as met by the corporation 
with a most liberal spirit; eighty liouses, forming two 
alleys Ijetwx'cn C&rnhill and Tiiri'adiiecdlc-street, were 
immediately purchased and judled down, and their site 
w':is assigiuiil to Sir Thomas Gresham for the erection of 
the proposed cxeliaiige. On the 7th of June, 15G6, the 
foundation was laid, and the building was wdiolly com- 
idetod by November of th(j following year. It was at 
first called the Bourse; but Queen Elizabeth having 
visited it on the 2.'lrd of January, 1570-71, after dining 
with its p^d)lic-spirited founder, in Broad-stroct, ordered 
it to be proclaimed The Royal Exchange —a title which it 
has ever since retained. 

Such w'as the origin of this public building and of ita 
name. In IGGG, it suffered the fate of many other proud 
fabrics, being reduced to aslics by the great fire of London. 
Sir Thomas liad, by deed, assigned it over, after the 
d(‘ath of his lady, to the corporation of London and the 
Mercers* Company, on condition of niaintaiiiing the well- 
known tectures founded by him, and j)aying certain annual 
sums to different hospitals, prisons, and alms-houdes. 
By these trustees, though the funds then in their ban da 
amounted to no more than 234/, Us, 2(1., the re-building 
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of tlio Exchange wa.s nobly resolved on; and it was 
completed, in a style very similar to that of the original, 
but with superior approaches, on the 2dth of September 
1669. The expense, amounted to nearly (>0,000/., whioh 
was defrayed in equal proportions by the city coi 7 )oratioii 
and the Mercers* Company. The architect employed 
waS Mr. Edward Jermaii, and not, as has been ofMfl 
before^ stated, Sir C. AVrcii. 

Between 1820 and 1820, extensive reparations and 
improvements were made, mider the direction of Mr. G. 
Smith, the architect of the Mercers* Company. These 
consisted principally in building h. new stone tower on the 
north front, constructing three now stmiestaircuses, clean¬ 
ing the surface of the building, adding nc'.v sculptures, &e. 
The whole expense was alK)ut £30,000. 

The edifice was again destroyed by fire .January lOtli, 
1838. It was 144 feet long Iw 117 wide, and iiicloHed by 
a quadrangle oi lofty stone bifildiiigs, with a broad ])lazza 
inside and outside, except on the east and west silUs of 
the exterior. The* principal entrance was by an arclied 
gateway in Conihill, surmounted by a tower, 178 feet 
high, having a clock in the upjter story, and h'ruiiiiating 
in a cupola and globe, with a gilt gras.vlioppe^ (th<‘ crest 
of the Gresham family) as a vonc. On the opposite side 
was another arched gateway, of nearly equal dimensions. 
The interior of the area was neatly paved with small 
square Turkey stones, said to have been the gift of a 
Turkey merchant; and was divided, as well as the sur¬ 
rounding piozxo, into what are called walks, to each of 
which tlie merchants of some particular nation, or branch 
of business,* were in the habit of resorting. 

In the centre of the area was a good statue of Charles II. 
by Spiller; and in niches of the surrounding buildings 
were statues of most of our other monarchs, from the 
time of Edward I. In two uiches under the piazza, were 
statues of the great founder of the building, Sir Thomas 
Gresham,‘ and of Sir Jolm Barnard, another eminent 
citizen, whose merit as a merchant, a magistrate, and a 
faithful representative of the city in parliament, his 
fellow-citizens have thus commemorated. 

Bi;<OTD*S SUBSCRIPTION COFFEE-HOUSE 
FoaMBi> a portion of the Royal Exchange, but is now 
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pituatcd in the Snutli Soa House, Tlipeadneedlo-stpeet. 
Tins is the f;rand mart for niaritiinu insurance, .and as 
such, tlie plac-c of meeting for under-writers and iiisurnnce- 
hrokers. The benefits of this iiistit|ition in protecting 
maritime property, its public spirit in remunerating cnteiv 
prise, its charitable donations to the widows and orphans 
o’^iescrvii^ seamen, its extensive iiifliionce, and its inoAis 
ot acquiring the most authentic information concerning 
the shipping interests of the kingdom, arc too well known 
to be here dwelt on. 

THE POST OFFICE, 

MartiD’b-le-(jrand. 

Tins important ontablishment consists of three branches ; 
the general, or inland, the foreign, and the twopenny 
j»ost-oliiees. ^The general post-t>iiiee is hy far the most 
extensive ; the amount of ju)Stage on the letters delivered 
in London from this office iftdy being frequently upwards 
of !2,r*0(l/. in a Single niuriiing! As auxiliaries to this 
branch of the estahlishnient, there arP upwards of sixty 
receiviiig-lious^‘s in various public parts of the metropolis, 
which are kept open till five o’clock every day, after which 
hour, hellinmi coiloi*! the letters in the dillereiit districts 
for another Iiour, receiving a fee cjf one jicnny for each. 
At the rect'iviiig-liouses in Vere-street, Oxford-street, and 
Cliariiig-Ci'oss, letters arc taken in, to leave London the 
same evening, until a quarter before seven o’clock ; and 
in Lombard-street, and St. Martin’s-le-Graiid, until seven 
o’clock, Without fee, and after seven o'clock (at the Head 
Office, St. Martin’s-le-Graiid, only) until half-pmi seven, 
on payment of a fee of six'pence for e:u;h letter? 

The prltieipal office for the twopenny pest is in St. 
Alart'in’8-1<!-Grand, hut there are branch (tffiees at Charing- 
Cross; V<Te-street, Oxford-street; Lombard-street; and 
High-sti*eet, Borough; the receiviug-liouses are scattered 
nil over tiie tow;^, and are nearly two hundred in number. 
Letters to go from one part of the town to another are 
despatched every tw’o hours, iiameiy, from eight in the 
morning till eight in the evening, tiiakmg seven deliveries 
each da^ These deliveries, however, only apply to dis¬ 
tances within a circle of three miles round the General 
Post-office; beyond which, and within a circle of twelve 
miles, the postage is threepence. This circle, lately 
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extended from ten to tw'C'lvc miles, ineliides the post 
towns jjf Ifounslow, Barnet, Kdjjware, Slanmoro, Soutliall, 
Waltlifnil-cross, Romford, Bromley, Footscray, Croydon, 
ttmi Kiii|;ston. TJio deliveries to places in tliis larger 
•circle are twice or Hiricc a day. 

The foreign dt^partment is conducted in the same maii- 
nw aa the general post, witli a difierence as to Iho 
when the letters are made iip, and the hours of attendai^pe 
to receive them. A particular department is devoted to 
money-letters, another to sliip-lettcTS, and a third to news- 
papei’S. Th(* latter leave London, every night, in incre¬ 
dible nuiuhers, hut pfirtieularlj on Saturdays and Mon¬ 
days. 'J'liey are not received after t six o’clock Avithout 
payment of a half])('nny each paper, nor after half-past six 
at all; in the branch ofliccs 1 * 110 }’ must he put in before 
half-past live o’clock. 

TlicHo ]):irtictdnrs will bufHcc to convey some idea of the 
system of tlie" post-oflicc. 'M'^e jiroceed to describe the 
building ill which the, cliief ]>art of the multifarious busi¬ 
ness of this vast*conceni is transacted, and the v^iolc 
regulated. The I*ost~offiGe is situate in St. Martiu’s-lo- 
Grand, adjoining Newgate-streot. It was coniinenced in 
1818, from designs by Sir R. Sinirke. and Avas complett'rl 
and opened for public use in 1828. Fur*'many years 
before that period, the entire husiiioss A\'as transacted up 
a narrow court in Luinhard-strect, which, though central 
ill point of situation, was so Avretchedly adapted for its 
purpose as t<i havti cliciit'd the folloAA'iiig quaint hut just 
remarks: “ The post-ofticc is one of the most inqiortaiit 
estahUshments in tlie Avholc Avorld. It receives infurmo- 
tiuii fnmi all oountrioB; distribiib'S instructions to the 
antipodes, anil connects together more nuifi/brous and 
distant intert^sts of men than any other institution. It 
is, iu the highest degree hitherto realized, the seat of 
terrestrial perception and volition— tjic brain of the Avholc 
earth; and yet hitherto, in London, it has been in a 
narrow alloys mis-sliapeii even to deformity, and scarcely 
accessible to the mail<-coaches which collect there for their 
nightly freights.” 

The present edifice is handsome, sjiacious, most com- 
modiously arranged, and conveniently situate. It is built 
in tlia purest style of Grecian architecture, and in sim¬ 
plicity and choateness of design may vio with the finest 
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Hpcclmrns of the Greek school. The front is 390 feet in 
length, and is embellished with three ) ouie porticos; the 
centre one projecting, and linving six columns, and each 
of the others four, with straight parapets. In this front 
are forty-four windows, and in the back, or east front, 
there are one liundrt'd and eighty, 

^’hc grapd public hall, which is eighty feet long hy sijfty 
feet wide, and upwards of fifty in height, is entered by 
the central portico. Here, letters arc received from, and 
distribut('d to, all parts of the world. The Hoor hsis 
arched ])assagcs eoininunicatiiig with the northci'n and 
southern divisions of the l)uilding, with a tunnel, through 
which letters are, dlmvcycd by machinery. The hall is 
divided by rows ^f columns, and on each side are doors 
leading to various offices of the establishment. On the first 
floor are the hoard-room, the secretary’s and the solicitor’s 
offices, and the dead and returned letterj| departments. 
The second and tliird floors arc devoted to bed-rooms. 
Soipo of these arc coustiintly occupied by servants, and' 
almost all of ^them on foreign nights, when the clerks of 
tho foreign department sleep here. On the basement are 
rooms for tho guards of the mail-coaches, and for other 
servants. The whole building is lighti'd with gas, and 
heated by steam apparatus. 

The delivery of the letters to different parts of London 
is expedited by means of accelerators^ which were first 
used in 1829. These arc lightly-built carriages, which 
convey the postmen and their bags to the beginning of 
their several walks in the different parts of the metropolis. 

The net produce of the revenue arising from the Post- 
office, for^tlie United Kingdom, is nearly ttvo millions 
sterling. • 

THE TRINITY HOUSE 

Is on Towcr-liill, and is a handsome building of stone, bv 
Wyatt. Its erection was completed in 1795. It is 
advantageously situate on rising ground, and has on 
extensive area in front, called Trinity-square. 

This corporation was founded in 151.5, by Henry VUI., ^ 
at tho yistance of Sir Thomas Spert, comptroller of the 
navy: it at present consists of a rnaster, four w.ardens, 
eight aasistaut wardens, and eighteen elder brethren, the 
latter being usually commanders in the royal navy or the 
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mcrcliantB' ecrvicc. The object of the iuHtitiition is to 
8Uperii)tc]i(l the intercBts of Jiritibh shipping mid mari¬ 
time aHttirs—to examine masters of ships, appoint pilots, 
erect light-houses ^.iid si'a-inarks, provide ballast, deepen 
lind cleanse the river Thames, &c. &c. The business 
of the corporation is conducted chiefly at Tower-hill; 
btW; tli€jir original establishment is at Deptford, where *jre 
company have a hospital and alms-houses, which they visit 
annually, with some ceremony. See Deptford. 

THE MINT, 

Formerly in the Tower, is iio^u on Tower-hill, and is a 
very elegant fmilding, designed by Mr. Siiiirke, junior. 
It is of ]nire Clreeian architecture, and combines a modest 
^nndeur Avith admirable accommodation for business. 
Tlic business of coining and issuing money is conducted 
by a master-worker, who has a salary of a year, a 

deputy, comptrollers, assay^iiiasters, and a lumiber of 
other officers, whose nggrtjgate salaries exceed 12,000/. 
a year. Steam-engines, and other mechanical contrivimees, 
are employed to assist in the coinage, and many of the 
processes are highly interesting. No stranger, hoM'cver, 
is alloAvcd to enter the establishment^ except by special 
permission. * 

THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

The date of the erection of this fortress is supposed to be 
about the year 1080, when the part called the White 
Tower was built by William the Conqueror. Ilis .suc¬ 
cessors, William Rufus and Henry, made considerable 
additions to the structure; the former sunnouiited it with 
a wall in 4090. The White Tower Avas repaired and 
strengthened by Henry III., in 1240; it is a spacious 
square building, near the centre of flic present fortress, 
having three stories, surmounted with turrets, one of 
which was formerly used ns an observatory by Flamsteed. 
Between the White ToAver and the river, William Rufus 
laid the foundation of a castle. In the reign of Richard I. 

• a fortifled wall of stone was erected, with a deep ditch on 
the outside. Henry III. .added a stone-gate and bulwark, 
with other buildings, to the west entrance, and whitened 
the- original fortifleatiou; aa hence it is thought “to have 
derived its title of the White Tower. That monarch also 
raised a mud-wall on the western part of Tower-hill, and 
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this was afterwards surrounded by one of brick by Edward 
IV., who here built the Lions* Tower. The ditch was 
cleansed, and sluices nmde to admit of its water rising 
and falling with the tide, by order ofii Cliarlcs IJ.; it ha^ 
sinco been repeatedly cleaiiaod and im])roved. The 
Store-houRo was begun by James 1., and completed by 
Viliam HI. 

The interior of the Tower, v-liich occupies a splice of 
about twelve acres, has every appearance of a small town, 
consisting of various streeta, with a church, barracks for 
military, and long ranges^of buildings. The fortifications 
consist of a citadel, or keep, encompassed by an inner and 
outer ward, and surrounded by the moat or Tower-ditch, 
the circumferendfe of which is 3156 feet. There arc'four 
entrances; the principal one is over a stone bridge, at the 
south-west angle of th<j enclosure, where there was for¬ 
merly a large draw-bridge. In addition t^^ the two draw¬ 
bridges on the south side, wliieh separate the fortress from 
th^ terrace, on the banks of^the Thames, there 

is also a priviijbe entrance by water, under a strong tower, 
wliich is called the Traitors’ Gate, on account of its being 
the way by wdiich state prisoners wore brought to the 
Tower. The barlfican, which formerly stood beyond the 
ditch on the west, no longer exists. The entrance to the 
principal bridge is protected by a strong tower, fianked 
with bastions; and the fortress is so constructed as to 
afford many precautions against sudden surprise, or a full 
capture of the place, even if the outer works should be 
occupied. 

Prom tlie time that the Tower w'as first CMcted, until 
the reign ^f Queen Elizabeth, it was frequently used as a 
palace, where the royal courts, and even parliaments, were 
held. Hence all processions and pageants generally pro¬ 
ceeded, whether to a tournament or a coronation; and tjie 
kings of England, from the reign of Richard II. to the 
accession of James II., always proceeded from the Tower 
to Westminster, in grand procession, to be cro'^ned, with 
the exception of Charles I., who was prevented by the 
plague. The principal apartments, formerly used by 
royalty^were in the inner ward, wliich’was enclosed a 
wall of stone, forty feet high, and from nine to twelve 
feet thick, and protected by thirteen small towers, most of 
which, and a considerable part of the wall, still remain. 

IS 3 
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The White Tower, which is the most ancient and the 
most complete part of the fortress, has two lar^c rooms on 
the first story, one of which is now used as a repository 
for ciivalry arms, and the oilier as a tool •house. There are 
also a vaulted room and a cell, evidently intended for 
prisons; in one of these, Sir Walter Raleigh is said to 
hn''^e written his “History of the AVorld.” On Ijlie second 
floor tfre two rooms used as armouries, and the apartment, 
commonly called Ctesar's Chajicl, from an unfounded 
Aotion that it was huilt by Julius Ccesar. This is said to 
be the most beautiful si)ecimen of Norman architecture 
now extant in England. This chapel was anciently used 
by the royal family and household; it is now one of the 
rooms of the llecord-ofliee. The top stOTy has a massive 
timber roof of great antiquity, and in this story is said to 
he the council-cliamhcr, in which the duke qf Gloucester 
ordered the exj^^ution of Lord Hastings. 

Tlierc is another eha^iel in' the Tower, which is dedi> 
cated to St. Peter. This Imilding is entiri'ly destitute of 
beauty, but will ever be interesting as the cemetery of 
many noble personages who fell victims to tilic tyranny or 
jealousy of Henry VIII.: Fisher, bishop of Rochester; 
the virtuous chancellor, Sir Thomas ]\^jre; Bolcyn 

and her brother, Lord Roehford; Thomas Cromwell, earl 
of Essex; Margaret, countess of Salisbury, niece of Ed¬ 
ward IV., and the last of the riontagenots; and Catherine 
llow'ard. In addition to these unfortunates, the Protector 
Somerset (executed in 1552), and his brother the Admiral; 
John Dudley, duke of Northumberland ; Fitzgerald, earl 
of Kildare (who died of a broken heart a short time before 
his sou nna five of his brothers were executed on the 
charge of participating in his treason]^; Thomas Howard, 
duke of Norfolk; his son,Philip,earl of Arundel; Robert 
Devereux, earl of Essex; the ill-fated James, duke of 
Monmouth; tlie throe Scottish peers, the Lords Kilmar¬ 
nock, Balmerino, and Luvat, who joined in the rebellion 
of 1745;‘besides some of the officers of tbe Tower—all, 
after life's fitful fever,” here “ sleep well,” 

In tlie lieutenant's house, which is usually occupied by 
the resident governor, there is a monument recoiling the 
gunpowder-plot conspiracy; and, in the chapel, are pre¬ 
served the leaden plates originally fixed on tbe coffins of 
the thme Scottish peers. 
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Besides the White Tower, the ancient chapel, and the 
church of St. Peter, of which we liavc spoken, there are, 
within the walls of the Tower, the Ordnance-office, the 
Record-office, the Jewel-office, and tivi Armoury. ^ 

The Ordnance Office superintends the supply of arms, 
ammunition, and other warlike stores, for military service-. 
Tit time of war, there were upwards of 300 clerks in t'Biis 
office, exclusive of messtmgers and other attendants.* 

The Record Office is in the Wakefield Tower^ which was 
named from the eonfinemeiit here of the prisoners taken 
at the 1)attle of Wakciield. This office contains the par¬ 
liamentary rolls, from tire rei;j;ii of King John to that of 
Richard 111.; a survey of the inaiiors of England, a regis¬ 
ter of the oncieiTt teiiurcK of all the lands, and an ancient 
perambulation of forests; a collection of chart('rs granted 
to colleges and corporations; the fonns of submission of 
some Scottish kings; the Book of Common Prayer under 
tjic great seal, printed and sanctioned by Charles II., with 
otlijer state pajjcrs and documents of ^reat antiquity and 
interest. This is the tower in which the persecuted 
Lollards wen* confined. 


The Royal Menagerie was in the Lions' Tower (which 
is the bulwark buik by Edw'ard IV.,) on tli(? right of the 
principal, or west entrance. The collection of animals 


has been removed to the; Zoological Gardens in the Regent's 
Park. 


The Jewel Office appears to have been the place for 
depositing the regalia from a. d. 1650; it is a stone room 
near the gr.'ind store-house. Before that period, in the 
reign of Henry III., they were kept in the White Tower. 
The value of the regalia in the Jewcl-offico is Estimated at 
two millions sterling. The most prominent and the most 
costly article is the new imperial crown. This splendid 
crown, which is unrivalled in value and elegance, is 
inclosed in a glass globe, which is made to revolve by 
some ingenious machinery, invented by Mr. Marsh, the 
resident officer of the Board of Works in the Tower. By 
this means the spectators see every part of it, while six 
powerful argahd lamps are so disposed as to throw upon 
the jevjpls every hue that their prisms are capable of 
exhibiting. 

In the Jewel-office are four other crowns^ and seven 
sceptres. One of the sceptres, with a dove on it, was die- 
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ooveMd in 18l4 behind a part of tho old wainseoting, 
where it must liave remained several years. It is thought 
to have been the sceptre made for Queen Mary, consort 
of William III. Here, also, are the golden or6, which 
the sovereign holds in-the right hand ut the coronation; 
the swords of Mercy and of Justice; the large golden 
salt-cellarf which forms a model of the Wliite Tow^r; 
tlie gwd silver font used at the baptism of the rpyal 
family, and the banqueting plate used at the coronation 
feast; the ampulla^ or golden eagle, for holding the con¬ 
secrated oil with which tho sovereign is anointed, and 
all the other regalia used at coronations. 

There ore three Armouries exhibited in the Tower— 
Queen Elizabeth's Armoury, the Small Armoury, and the 
Horse Armmiry, 

Queen Elizabeth's Armoury was formerly-shown as the 
Spanish Armwry, as inanyof^the articles it contains were 
alleged to be spoils of the Armada—but their genuineness 
was long doubted, and they have recently been ascertained 
by Dr. Meyrick to have no connexion with tliat era. The 
articles are chiefly, if not all, English, some of an earlier 
date, and sonic more modem. The targets, with pistols 
in them, exhibited os Spanish, were in the Tower in the 
reign of Edward VI.; the pikes shown as Spanish, were 
common to the English soldiery as well as the Spaniards'; 
and the glaives, hills, halberds, &c., which principally 
form this collection, were used in England in the time of 
Henry VIII. In this room is the axe sidd to have been 
used at the execution of Lady Jane Grey, and a repre¬ 
sentation o( Queen Elizabeth on horseback, in armour, 
thongh there is not the slightest reason to believe she ever 
wore any. In this room is preserved an ancient instru¬ 
ment of torture, called the Seavengw's Daughter; this is 
ah iron hoop, Jointed together, in which the sufferer was' 
placed with the bo^ doubled up, so that the hoop passed 
over his back and beneath his knees; the instrument was 
then eonljpressed by means of a screw, and the most 
hitcdsMilde pain occasioned thereby. 

Thh'Shia// Armtmry is exhibited in one of the handsomest 
e^omsiu Europe, being nearly 860 feet long, by sixty wide, 
ft contains upwards of 100,000 stand of arms, arranged 
most ingemouB and tast^l manner. Here is a piece 
of ordnance taken in Egypt, of extraordinary dimensions^ 
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with some other curiosities. 'I'liis room was commenced 
by James Jl., and completed by William and Me^ry, who 
entertained their court licrc w'ith great state. 

The Horse Armoury was arranged a few years since 
under the direction of Dr. Moyrick, and the following suitb 
are now exhibited (in a room 150 feet long, erected by 
fright, the architect, in 1825), in chronological order: 
namely, bf Edward I., a. d. .272; Henry VI., .1450; 
Edward IV., 1405; Henry VII., 1508; Henry VIII., 
1520; Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 1520; Edward 
Clinton, carl of Lincoln, 1535; Edward VI., 1552; 
Francis Hastings, carl •of Huntingdon, 1555; Robert 
Dudley, earl of l^deester, 1500; TIenry Lea, Alastt^r of 
the Armoury, i570; Robert Dovereux, carl of Essex, 
1581 ; Janies I., 1605; Sir lloruee Vere, CapUiin General, 
1606; Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, 1608; Henry 
Prince of Wales, 1612; George Villiers, duko of Buck¬ 
ingham, 1618; Charles, prince of Wales, ^620 ; Thomas 
Wentworth, carl of Strafford, 1635; Charles J., 1640; 
.Tfftnes II., 1685: together with another suit of Henry 
VIII., supposed to have been the gift of the emperor of 
Germany, on his marriage with Catherine of Arragon. 

Under the clegi|nt room in which the small armoury is 
kept, is an* ajiartment, supporting the room above it by 
twenty columns, and appropriated to the Royal Artillery 
Train, Tlic columns are tastefully hung round with 
trophies and implements of war. Hero some rare and 
very beautiful specimens of ennupn are to be seen. 

The government of the Tower is vested in a constable, 
a lieutenant, and other subordinate officers. The opening 
and shutting of the gates, in the morning and evening, is 
done witlfgrcat ceremony, and is almost the only circum¬ 
stance that reniiiidiS the inhabitants of London that they 
have a fortress within their w'alls, regulated by a military 
government. The warders, who attend at the Tower, and 
wear the livery of the yeomen of the guard, were appointed 
to their office by Henry VIII. The king, aft(;r residing 
in the Tower some months on the death of his father, left 
fifteen of his body guard, and 'gave them tlie name of 
warders; and afterwards, in consequence of their attention 
to the Protector, duke of Somerset, when confined there, 
lie procured them the honour of wearing the 'same livery 
as tlic yeomen of the guard. 
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The Tower is open for oxhibition daily, Sundays ex¬ 
cepted, J’rom ten to four. Parties are taken round every 
half-hour. Armouries, Iff.; Jewel-office, Iff.; and Iff. 
from each party to tjie warder who accompanies it. There 
Ik a pleasant promenade on the parade near the White 
Tower, which is rendered attractive by the performances 
here on Sunday afternoons of the band of the garrison. * 

THE MONUMENT 

Is on Fish-street-hill, on the spot whore anciently stood 
the parish church of St. Mzirgaret. It was built in com¬ 
memoration of the great fire 01*^1666, -which commenced 
at a spot distant eastward from the Monument the exact 
length of its column—viz., 202 feet. The architect was 
lEKr Christopher Wren, who commenced it in 1671, and 
Completed it within six years. Tlie column is fluted, and 
of the Doric order; the diameter of the base is 15 feet; 
the height of ^ie shaft 120 fdbt; the cone of the summit, 
with its surmounting cippus, or blazing um, measures 
forty-two feet; and'Hhc height of the pedestal is forty feet. 
On the west side of the pedestal is an embYomatic repre-4 
sentation, in alto and basso relievo, sculptured by Cibber, 
of the destruction of the city by fire, with Kingpiiarles II., 
supported by Liberty, Genius, and' Science, giving direc¬ 
tions for its restoration. 

Within the column is a flight of 345 steps, leading to 
an iron balcony, which runs round the top of the capital, 
and commands an extensive prospect of the metropolis, 
the Thames, and its shipping, and the country around. 
The charge for admission is 6(f. eacli person. 

HERALDS* COLLEGE, 

Or, the College of Arms, is a spacious brick edifice on 
fit. Bennett*B-hill, Doctors* Commons, having an arched* 
gateway in front, leading into a handsome quadrangle. 
The society is of considerable antiquity, liaving been in¬ 
corporated by Richard III., and consists of thirteen 
membi^rs; viz., three kings at armsy sice heralds at arma, 
and fakir pursuivants at arms, all nominated by the Earl 
Marshal ed England, and holding their places, patent, 
during good behaviour. 

Th^r office is to keep the reco^s of the descent of all 
the great families of the kingdom, and of all matters be- 
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longing to the same, sueh as their coats of arms, &c.;— 
to attend the sovereign ujx)!! certain occasions;—fo make 
proclamations;—to maralml public processions, &c. One 
herald and one pursuivant attend the college, daily, il| 
rotation, to answer all questions relative to armorial bear- 
i^gs, Rearuhing records, &e. At this office all grauts^of 
arms for •families, south of tlu Tweed, or for anjf new 
corporation, must be obtained. I'he privilege of granting 
supporters to new nobility, baronets, or knights of the 
Bath, belongs to the office of Garter, principal king at 
arms. • 

Tlie fee for an ordinary search of the records is 5«., and 
for a general searcli one guinea; the fees for a new coat 
of arms are ten*guineas, or more, according to circum¬ 
stances. Tills is also the proper office fur registering the 
birth of children of the nobility, &e. 

THE SOUTH SEA IlOUfe 

Isa substantial edifice of brick, cased ^ith Portland stone, 
situate at ilui east end of Tbreadneedle-street. The 
busiiu'ss of this establiHlimeiit, once so notorious, is now 
entirely limited to the payment of the South Sea Annuities,' 
derived from a dclTt t)l about 20,000,000/. due from Go¬ 
vernment to holders of this stock. A portion of the 
South Sea House is at present appropriated to Lloyd's 
Subscription Room. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

Is in Gapel-court, Burtliolomew-laiie, the site of which 
was once the residence of Sir William Capel, Jjord Mayor 
in 1604. •This edifice was built by subscription in 1801; 
its architecture is not in any respect remarkable, but it is 
conveniently, if not handsomely, fitted up. No person ia 
allowed to transact business here, unless admitted by 
ballot. 

THE AUCTION MART 

Is in Bartholomew-lane. It was built by subscription 
about the year 1810, as a central establishnient for tlie 
sale of property by public auction. The building is not 
of any architoctural importance, but its interior is very 
eommodioasly arranged for the purpose for which it is 
intended. 
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• THE CORN EXCHANGE 

Is in Mark-lnne, and built entirely of brick. The centre 
lis a paved quadraiij^le, (dcirted by a cov(‘rcd colonnade. 
This market is public; but it is frequented chiefly by 
coCnfoctors and brokers. 

THE NEW CORN EXCHANGE, 

Also situated in Mark*lnnc^, was erected in 1828, tinder 
the dirc'ction of Mr. Smith, at an expense of 90,000/. It 
is in the Doric stylo, and pretwnts a front consisting of 
six fluted columns, with rectangul;^r wings and thin 
pilafiters at the angles. • On the frieze are wreaths of 
laurel, and above, the royal arms with agricultural imple¬ 
ments. 

THE COAL EXCHANGE, 

In Lower Thames-street, has n handsome front, with a 
neat rotunda for ^he accommodation of the merchants 
and dealers, who control this market and itr prices, to tho 
public prejudice. 

VI. Places op Public Worship. 

The religious edifices of the metropolis arc numerous and 
magnificent, and many of them of great antiquity. 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 

The noblest of Protestant churches, is situate on an 
eminence, between Cheapside and Liidgate-atreet, and, 
from its malestic dimensions and great height, is conspi¬ 
cuous for many miles round London. The prci-''^nt edifice 
was erected by Sir Christopher Wran, the first stone 
having been laid in June, 167fi; and the whole, including- 
the decorations of the interior, completed in 1723. It is 
built in the form of a cross. An additional transept gives 
due breadth to the west, or principal front; the east end 
has a projecting semicircle; and, at the extremities of the 
princijfal transept, are semicircular projections for porticos, 
the angles of the cross being occupied with square append¬ 
ages, serving as buttresses to the dome. 

The front of the building, on the west, presents a grand 
portico of the Corinthian and Composite orders, sur¬ 
mounted by a spacious pediment, with a lofty tower, 
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of great elegance and richness, on each side. In the 
tympaiiiini, the conversion of St. Paul has be^n well 
Bcul])turod in basso-relievo, by Bird; on the apex is a 
colossal statue of St. Paul; and, on (uther hand, at 
diiforont distaneos along the Bumiiiit of tliis front, ore 
sellar statues of St.- Peter, St. James, and the feyr 
Iwangelists. The semicircular jortieoB, at each end of 
the principal transept, are of the Corinthian order, and 
an; also crowned by statues of the apostles. The tympa¬ 
num of that on the north side, exhibits a sculpture of the 
royal arms and regalia, supported by angels; and that of 
the ottuT, a phoenix rising from the flames (in allusion to 
the fact that tin; cathedral wns rebuilt after the fire of 
London, on the "original site). The side walls of the 
building present the appearance of a two-storied structure; 
there being two ranges of pilasters all round, one of the 
Corinthian, and the otlu'r yf the Composite order; the 
intervals between w'hich arc occupied with windows. 

The dome or cupola is the most strij^ing feature of flic 
whole edifice. • A plain circular basement rises from the 
roof of the ehureli to the height of twenty feet; above 
that, there is .*i Corintliian colonnade of thirty-two 
culunins; and ev^ry fourth iiitercoluniiiiatioii is filled 
with m.'isonry, so dispersed as to form an ornamental niche 
or rccosB, while, at the same time, the projecting buttros- 
S('S of the cupola arc thus concealed. The entablature of 
the peristyle supports a handsome gallery, surrounded 
with a balustrade. Within this^'ises an attic story, with 
pilasters and windows, from the entablature of which 
springs the exterior dome. Hound an a]iei|ure on the 
summit the dome, there is another gallery, from the 
centre of which ascends an elegant lantern, surrounded 
with Corinthian columns, and surmouuted by a ball and 
cross, richly gilt. 

The great dome is supported by eiglit stupendous piers, 
four of the arches formed by which open into the side- 
aisles ; it is so construct(‘d as to show' a spaciouS concave 
every way; and, from the lantern nt the top, the light 
descends with admirable effect over the whole, as well as 
througli*tlie groat colonnade which encircles its basement. 
The inside of the dome is divided into compartments,' 
painted with Scripture subjects l>y Sir Jambs ThornhiU; 
but now so much faded as to appear but a mass of stains. 
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The choir is separated from the body of the church by 
handsome iron railiiigs. Over its entrance is the organ, 
which is supposed to bo one of the finest in the kingdom; 
it was erected in 1G04, by Beniard Selimydt, for 2,000/. 
On the south side of tlie choir is a throne for the bisho)); 
on the north a seat for the lord mayor; and, on each si^, 
along range of stalls for the clergy, the whole beautifully 
carved. In the semicircular recess, at the east end, 
stands the communion table. The altar-piece has four 
fluted pilasters, and is profusely gilded; but its appear¬ 
ance is not generally admired. „The pulpit and reading- 
desk arc both very tastefully designed. The chapel for 
morning prayers, is at the south end of the western 
transept; and, at the north end, is the consistory. 

Over the arches of the nave and dome, and, in other 
parts of the building, are displayed various flags, trophies 
of our wars, piany of which wore won by oiir gallant 
Haval admirals—Rodney, Howe, Nelson, Duncan, Keith, 
and Oolliugwood. ^ . 

The monuments and statues in St. Paul's, are about 
forty in number,* au<l being all of wliitc morblo, and 
generally well situated, they eootributc greatly to the em- 
bellishnumt of the cathedral, tliouglf but fjw of them 
approach the perfection of art. Many of the statues arc 
full-length figures, on pedestals, with appropriate inscrip¬ 
tions; as those of Dr. Johnson, Sir William Jones, and 
Howard, the philanthropist. Others arc of a difierent 
character, with groups and allegory. Among the most 
admired may he mentioned those of Ahercroniby, Howe, 
Nelson, Sijc .Toshua Reynolds, Rodney, Sir Jolin Moore, 
Picton, Dundas, Captains Falconer, Harrlinge^.Westcott, 
Duff, and Burgess, Marquess ComwalKs, Colonel Cadogan, 
Generals Hay, Mackenzie, Langworth, Crawford, Pack<m- 
Imm, Gibbs, and Mackiunon. But few of the persons, to 
whom monuments are erected in the cathedral, have been 
buried here. Among the number, the first who claims 
dittjfiotice is the great architect of the building, Sir 
Christopher Wren. Descending to the vaults by a broad 
fli^t of steps, you sec, beneath the south-east window, 
iuseribed on a low tomb, the following simple epitaph:— 
** Here lies Sir Christopher Wren, knight, builder of this 
oalbedral church of Saint Paul, who &ed in the year of 
our Lord, 1728, and of his age 91.** 
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On the 'wall, above, there is an additional inscription in 
Latin, which may be thus translatedBeneath lies 
Christopher Wren, the builder of this church and of this 
city, who liA'ed upwards of ninety years, not for his ownj 
hut for the public good. Header, wouldst thou search out 
his monument, loote around.'* ^ 

’*'ln these vaults also repose the I'emains of the immortal 
Nelson, and of his friend and companion in victory. Lord 
Collingwood. Here, too, lie interred those eminent 
mnstci's, Reynolds, Barry, Opie, Fuseli, West, and Law¬ 
rence ; the eloquent and sagacious Loughborough; the 
learned and pious Dr. Newton, bishop of Bristol; Dr, 
Boyce, the organist*and composer; the eccentric disciple 
of animal magnetism, Mainandot; Rennie, the engineer; 
and a few others of inferior note. 

After examining the lower part of the cathedral, the 
.visitor may ascend, to view Jihe interior of dhc dome, and 
to enjoy the magnificent view of the metropolis, and the 
coqntry around it, which the outer galleries afford. By a 
circuitous staircase, he first reaches a gallery which encir¬ 
cles the lower part of tho dome, and which is called the 
Whispering Gallery, from the fact that the lowest whisper, 
breathed against tRe wall, in any part of 'this vast circle, 
may be accurately distinguished by an attentive car on the 
o])positc side. This gallery is 140 yards in circumference, 
and«has a stone seat all round it, along the wall. Several 
yards of this scat, at the part facing the door at which the 
visitors enter, are covered with matting. On being seated 
here, the man who shows the gallery describes it by 
wliisporing close against the wall, at the oppo^to point of 
the diame^^r, and his description is heard as distinctly as 
though he spoke aloud at the visitor's elbow. Another 
example is given of tlio extraordinary effect of reverbera¬ 
tion of sound in this gallery, by the man's closing the 
opposite door, which sends forth a noise like the discharge 
of cannon. The paintings within the dome are here 
viewed to the best advantage; but, even on tins nearer 
inspection, they are scarcely distinguishable. 

Branching off from the circular staircase, at the whis¬ 
pering-gallery, thci;p arc passages which lead to other 
galleries and chambers over the side aisles. One of these 
conducts to the library, which is a handsome room, about 
fifty feet by forty, containing books to the ceiling, ranged 
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on BhelvcB. TIjo coUcction, liowover, is not doomed of 
much Value. The floor of this apartment is a great 
curiosity, being wholly constructed of small pieces of oak, 
irithout nail or peg, disposed into various geometrical 
figures, and inlaid, in a style of workmanship peculiarly 
ne at. Over the inaiitel-piecc is a half-length portrait of 
BibIk^ Compton, who bequeathed his books to t)^c library. 
There are, besides, in this room, some beautifully carved 
pillars, and some ancient Latin manuscripts, with one 
manuscript, finely illuminated, containing, in Old Englisli, 
rules for the government of a convent. 

Ov<*r the morning-prayer cliapel is an apartment called 
the Trophy-room^ from being liiiiig round with the shields 
and banners used at Nelson's funeral. *]n this room are 
two models—one being that originally proposed by Wren 
for the cathedral itself, and the other for the altar-piece. 
Here is also a fine model of the cornice of the entablature 
of the teinph; of Jupiter Stator at Home. 

The visitor next ascends to tho Stone Gallery^ sur¬ 
rounding the exterior of the dome, above the colonnade. 
From this elevation, when the weather is fine, the view 
around is magnificent. As the staircase above this 
becomes very steep, narrow*, and dark^ not ipaiiy visitors 
can prevail on themselves to go higher; and yed there 
is much to repay both the trouble and apprehension 
attending the ascent. In the crown of the dome there is 
a circular opening, fi^in which the siij)erstructiire of the 
cone and lantern, and cross, rises nearly 100 feet higher. 
Around the exterior base of the cone there is a railed 
gallery, called the golden-gallery, from which you liave a 
more exteuded, and, on account of the increased diminu¬ 
tion ofdndividual objects, a more curious view of the busy 
world beneath. 

From this point, any one possessing tho requisite nerve 
may ascend, by ladders, into the lantern itself, and, from 
the bulPe-cye^chambery take a still more extended view 
around Irim. He w'ho has readied the bull's-eye-chamber 
will scarcely hesitate to mount into the ball. This is suffi¬ 
ciently capacious to contain six perKons; its diameter is 
six fielk two inches, and its weight 5,G001bs. 'j'he cross 
it sdid, and weighs 3,360lhs. 

4 111 a sort of observatory, erected at the top of St. 
Paul's, Hic ingenious and persevering Mr. T. Hornor 
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passed the whole summer of 1821, in preparing his 
splendid panorama of London and its environs, afterwards 
exhibited at the Colossenim, Regent's-park. 

The visitor, after roa(;hiiig the whispering-gallery, may 
visit tlie geometrical stairccise, which is constructed, with 
great skill, so ns to run round the concave in a spiral 
direction, ^its base being a circle, inlaid with black and 
wliitc marble, in the form of a star. * 

The towerSf on the w'estern front of St. PauPs, serve 
oue as the belfry^ and the other as the clock^tower. The 
gi'eaC hell, which never tolls except for the death and 
funerals of members of tlfe royal family, of the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and of the bIshox)s and lord mayors of 
London, weighs ft)ur tt>ns and a quarter. It has inscribed 
on it, “ Richard Phelps made me, 171C.” 

In the area, before the west front of tlio cathedral, is a 
■statue of Queen Anne, by Bird, on a sculp^ired pedest&l; 
hut neither the statue iior its pedestal is much admired. 

The dimensions of St. PauPs are :—Trom cast to west, 
within the walls, 510 feet; from norm to south, witliin 
the doors of the porticos, 282 feet; its height within, froni 
the centre of the floor to the cross, 340 feet; ditto, from 
the vaults bglow, 404 feet; the circumference of the dome 
is 430 feet; the diameter of the ball six feet; from the 
ball to the top of tiie cross, 30 feet; the breadth of the 
west entrance, 100 feet; the diameter of the columns of 
the x)orticos, four feet; the height to the top of the west 

S ediment, under the figure of St. Paul, 120 feet; the 
eight of the towers of the wesi front, 187 feet; the 
circumference of the clock-dial, 57 feet; the length of the 
miuute-liond, eight feet; the length of the hour figures, 
two feet and a-half inches; the circumference of the 
entire building, 2,292 feet. 

There are two splendid celebrations held annually at this 
cathedral; namely, a music-meeting, in' May, for the 
widows and orphans of jioor clergymen; and an assemblage 
of the children of the parochial schools, in June.* 

Divine service is performed three times every day ip 
the year, at seven o'clock in the moi;ning in summer, and 
eight tlie whiter; at a quarter before ten in the 
forenoon, and a quarter after three in the afternoon. 
The church is open doily to the public from nine to eleven 
and from tliree to four. At all other times none are 
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admitted) except on payment of tlie prices undermen¬ 
tioned :■*-For admission to the body of tlic cliurclij 2d.; 
to the upper galleries, including the whispering-gallery, 
4d.; the library, 2d. ; the models and trophy-room, 6d. ; 
the geometricid staircase, 2d. ; the great bell, 2d. ; the 
ball, Is. (id. each person, besides Is. from each party to 
thb guide; the vaults, Is. ^ ‘ 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 

Ob, the Cohegiatc Church of St. Ptster, was origin.illy 
founded (says tradition) l>y Sebert, King of the East 
Saxons, as a monastery; but the middle of the eighth 
century is assigned as a more prohablt* date. Under the 
celebrated Dunstaii, the monastery rose into iinportunco, 
and received from the crown many valuable grants. 
Edward the Confessor expeiidfjcl a very 'larg«‘ sum in 
rebuilding the church and monastery, to exonerate him¬ 
self from a vo.v taken by him to ]ierform a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. It coiitiiincd to iiicrenst; in niagniticencc 
through several sivcessive n'igns. Henry III., in 1220, 
laid the foundation of extensive additions t^> the church, 
the renovation of which was carried on for iniiiiy years, 
until, in October, 12(>0, the new buildings were oi)ene(l 
for public worship, and the remains df Edwra'd the Coii- 
feSbor were deposited, with great pomp, in a magiiificeiit 
slirinc at the back of the high altar. 

In 1502, Henry Yll. laid the first stone of the superb 
chapel, called after his name; and the abbey received 
from the same monarch gr.'uits of numerous estates. At 
the dissolution, the abbey and its revenues were resigned 
to the crown, and the monastery was soon after converted 
into an episcopal sec. In 1550, the see waff dissolved, 
and the diocese annexed to that of IjOn<lon ; but Queen 
Mor^' restored the monks, and the abbot of Westminster 
sat in tbe first parliament of Elizabeth; shortly after¬ 
wards the church was re-cstablishcd under a nile similar 
to that instituted by Henry VIII. 

In 1020, the building was in a state of lamentable decay, 
when Dean Williams, not only repaired the abbey at his 
private cost, but provided it with everything necessary 
fof .^vhfe service, supplied it with a library, andi added to 
tfte of scholars in the school founded by Queen 

)pizabeth. 

During the triumph of the Puritans, the revenues were 
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seized, great injury done to the edifice, and the usual 
services of the church wore discontinued; but,, at the 
Kebtoratioii, the estahlishnicut was immediately put upon 
its original footing, and it has since suffered no reverses 
from political causes. 

At the hegiiiiiing of the eighteenth century, Sir Christo¬ 
pher Wren was employed to re^mir the abbey, witlp a 
grant froin the House of Commons. The improvements 
were considerable ; but, in 11103, a great part of the edifice 
was destroyed hy fire, and restored at tlu; expense of the 
(lean and cluiptiT. Soon after the rc'pairs of the main 
body of the building weFe comjiletcd, parliament made a 
grant for the rejiais of H(‘nry the Seventh’s Chapel; and 
to the skill and laborious attention employed in those 
works, England may ascribe the still existing splendour 
of this nneieiit and magnificent edifice. 

A Latin cross forms the general outline of the original 
Btructim;; the cloisters having been aftowards added. 
The west front consists of a vault<*d eiitraiiee>porch, and 
two square towers, 225 feet high. •Shields and other 
sculptured orAaments, a mngnifieeiit central window, and 
the wiiidtAvs of the towers, throw an air of splendour over 


this front; yet, yi ponsecpieiiee of the blending of the 
dissimilar sfylcis of Colhic and Grecian architecture, pro-" 
fessional critics discover in it faults indefensible by any 


rule of their art. 


The north side presents a long line of turreted but¬ 
tresses, poiiit(‘d arched windows, and some statues. Thi^ 
side of tlie abbey was for many centuries, as is supposed, 
the chief entrance; beneath wliicli, in early days, passed 
the most inagniiiccnt dis])1ays of ecclesiastical ‘ pomp. 
ISIany altdlratioiis have liere been made; but its four grated' 
buttresses, curiously and richly ornamented, and its beau¬ 
tifully sculptured purcli, still claim the highest admiration. 
This porch has sometimes been styled the Beautiful, or 
Solomon’s Gate. 


The western porch is also highly ornamented; the great 
rose-window forms a prominent feature of this side of ’tlie 
edifice. On entering this porch, the spectator is struck 
with the surpassing beauty of tlic long-drawn aisles, ex¬ 
tending* before him in solemn reposts, and presenting a 
succession of noble columns, luirmonious arches, and frette'd 
vaults, which blend together with such ease and accord- 
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ance, that each appears necessarily to spring from the 
otiier« -The rich light of the painted windows, and the 
majestic marble monuments, divide his attention with the 
arehitectural graces of the edifice; and, when hu enters 
the nave, he feels fresh wonder and delight at the con¬ 
tinued richness of the scene. No less magnificent arc 
thh north transept, and the western and easte^m aisles, 
which 'afford an almost unbroken mass of curious sculpture 
and noble monuments. 


In the south transept, called the Poet's Comer, the 
choicest genius of the land has received the acknowledg¬ 
ment of its worth. Among tM most interesting monu- 
moits here is that to the memory of Sltakspcare, whieli is 
exquisitely sculptured. Here, likewise,'arc monumental 
mq.rblesto Chaucer, Spenser, Ben Jonsoii, Milton, Butler, 
Dryden, Addison, Prior, Rowe, Cay, Thomson, IJniidel, 
Goldsmith, Gray, Garrick, and others but little inferior 
to them. 

ih the CAofr the spectator again finds himself enchanted 
^ the graccfhl deticocies of architecture imd sculpture. 
The stalls, thirty-four in mimhcr, are of oak^ covered with 


purple cloth, and handsomely surmounted with canopies. 
The sides of the choir arc lined with oak, and flic arrauge- 
mept of the pulpit, and of the stalls and seats of the 
Westminster schools, is admirably contrived. In this 


part of the edifice is a most beautiful piece of mosaic 


pavement, brought from tlic Continent in tlie reign of 
Henry III. The choir itself is paved with block and 
white marble. The screen, wliicli separates the choir 
from tlie nave, is exceedingly beautifuL 

JEdteard ike Confessor's Chapel is immediately behind 
the ohoir; it contains the tombs of Edward aiill of other 


monarchs. The screen, which is regarded as one of the ‘ 
most interesting remains of ancient art, is decorated with 
a friese, representing, in elaborate sculpture, the tradi¬ 
tionary events of the Confessor's life. The tomb of the 
mojmnh Is in the centre of the chapel; around it are the 
tombs of Henry III., Edward I., Queen Eleanor, Edwonl 
Ilf., Queen PhiUppa, Richard 11., and his consort, and 
Henij^ V.f 

The Chapel of Henry the Fifth occupies the eairt end of 
the OonfetSor's, and is believed to have been erected in 
the reign of Henry YI. Several relics of the monarch's 
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wtirlike acliicvomonts arc* licrc prcBcrvcci, among winch is 
tlio lielniet which lie is sujiposed to have worn. On the 
south side of the chaiiel is the tomb of Edward III., 
and east of this, that of rhilii>])n, his consort, and of 
lliehard TI,, and his queen, Anne*. Near tlie latter is the 
grave of the unfortunate Thomas of Woodstock ; and, on 
the north.of the screen, that of .rohii do Waltham, wlho 
was at once Bishop of Salisbury, Master of the KollS, and 
Lonl Treasurer. In the chapel is the ancient chair used 
at the coronation of the sovert'igns of Enghuid, from the 
time of Edward the First. 'I'hc* painted N\indows are of 
great antiquity, and highry curious as works of art. The 
glass is of extraordtnary thickness, and the figures repre- 
senled on it, \fhich are nearly seven feet high, are 
formed of an innumerable variety of small pieces, so cut 
as to compose, with proptjr shades of colour, the form and 
drapery of tlie characters. ^ 

Henry the Seventh’’s Chapel was commenced, ns before 
stated, ill 1502 ; and completed iii about ten years. The 
king lived to sec it nearly completed, and was buried here. 
Tliis chapel is 'most luxuriantly ornamented withsculptured 
decorations; the buttniss-towcrs arc crested hy elegant 
domes, and^urichsd with niches and tracery; the cross- 
springors are perforated into airy forms, and tlie v^ry 
cornices and jiarajiets are charged, even to profusion, with 
armorial cognizances and knotted foliage. The building 
consists of a nave, two side aisles, and five small chapels. 
The vaulting and roof are supiiorted by fourteen octagonal 
buttress-towers, between whicli are thirteen lofty windows. 
The panncis are liighly oniameiited, and the cornices 
enriched with basso-relievos of grotesque cliarActer. The 
internal afehitceture of this supcTb structure, is thought 
to be without iiarallel in Europi*. A long range of statues 
adds grace and animation to the rest of the decorations, 
while the noble arch which extends over the mive from 
north to south, foniis in itself a splendid object. On each 
side of the nave are seats formed of oak, and richly sur¬ 
mounted. These are now appropriated to tlic Knights of- 
tlie Bath, whose swords, crests, and helmets omameiit the 
canopies. But the principal object of admiration here, is 
the tonm of Henry VII., and his queen. In the north 
aisle are the monuments of Edward V. and his brother, of 
Queen Elizabeth, the infant daughters of James I,, and of 
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the first Earl and Marquess of Halifax. Here, likewise, is 
preserved the armour of General Monk. In the south 
aisle, are the monuments of Mary Queen of Scots, Catherine 
Lady Walpole, Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Riehmond 
and Derby, mother of Henry VII., George Monk, first 
Duke of Albemarle, and his son, tlui second duke. Here 
airo is a monument, on which lies a lady finely robed, tlie 
efiigy hf Margaret Doughus, daughter of Margaret, Quc'-eii 
of Scots, by the Earl of Angus, with seven children 
bending rotmd the tomb. At the exlreinity of this aisle 
is the royal vault, in which tho^ remains of Cliarlos IT., 
William III., and Mary his consort, Quemi Anne, niid 
Prince George of Deiunark, arc deported. Above, in a 
wainscot press, is the efiigy of C^harlcs 11., in wax-work, 
dressed in the robes he wore at Windsor, at the installa¬ 
tion of the Knights of the Garter. 

In a fine vjudt, under this,chapel, is the hurying-plaee 
designed for the royal family, erected by George II. 

This splendid Imildiug was beautified, by means of 

f rants made by parliament, from IfifiO to 1/122. It is 
16 feet in length, 80 in breadth, and 86 in height. 

St. Andreu}*s Chapel^ and the others which surround 
the choir, are crowded with moiiumcuis. Te enumerate 
alt the monuments in the abbey wouhl far exceed our 
limits. In the south aisle, are those of Dr. South, Dr. 
Vincent, Sir Cloudcsley Shovel, Dr. Watts, General 
Paoli, Dr. Burney, Thomas 'J'hynno, whose murder in his 
own carriage is here represented, &c. lii tlie west aisle, 
are those of Major Andrtf, whose remains were brought 
from America, aud interred here in 1821; Sir J. Chardin, 
Lord Howe, Admiral Tyrrell, Congreve, S^r Thomas 
Hardy, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Banks, the sculptor, Dr., 
Mead, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Stanhope, by Rysbrach, 
&c. In the north aisle arc those of Lord Ligonier, 
General Wolfe, Pulteney, Earl of Bath, Dr. Arnold, Dr. 
Croft, Dr. Burney, Mr. Perceval, two Knights Templars, 
&c. Thd monuiiient of Mr. Pitt, speaking in his robes 
os Chancellor of the Exchequer, is over the west door. 

In the north transept aro the monuments of the Earl of 
Chatham, by Bacon; Lord Mansfield, by Flaxman; Sir 
Byre Co^, by Banks; Admiral Warren, by Roubiliac; 
^r. Homer, by Chantrey; J. P. Kemble, by EJaxman; 
md C. J. Fox, by Westmacott. Here also were buried 
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tlioee celebrated orators, the Earl of Chatliomi Pitt, Fox, 
Gruttaii, and Canning:;, as well ns the Marquis of Ijoudon- 
derry, and Wilberforee. 

at. Jirasmus's Chapel contains the tombs of Lords 
lliiiiHdoii and Exeter, of tlie time of Elizabeth, with 
figun'B of Queen Elizabeth, William and Mary, Lo^ 
(Mintham, •Queen Anno, and Lord iNelson. 

The (Chapel of St. John and St. Michael is adorned witli 
the monument of Lady Niy;htingale, beautifully executed 
by Koubiliac, and contaiiiH the tombs of Admirals Kem- 
]ieufeldt and Poeoeke. There is also a bust of Dr, Baillie, 
the ])b,\sieian, by Chaiitivy. 

\VestniinHt(‘r Ablfty is 410 feet in length, and 203 feet 
in breadth at the trunse])!. The nave is 166 feet in 
length, thirty-nine in breadth, and 102 in height. The 
cdioir is 160 feet in length, and twenty-eight in breadth. 

The Cloisters are also liUed with inonii|^ents. They 
still [)res( iit vestiges of monastic life. The door-wnys arc 
pointed out, by wliich the monks proceeded to the refectory. 
The cloihters arc quadrangular, with piazzas towards a 
court, in which sev(‘ral of the prebendaries have houses. 

The Chapter JToasc is entered from one side of the clois¬ 
ters, througlwa gothic portal, the iiioulditigs of which ore 
exquisitely ear\ed. The eoinmons of England held tl)|;ir 
parliaments in this place for nearly two centuries; but 
it is now filh'd with public records. 

'J'lie establishment of the abbey is a College founded by 
Queen Elizabetli, consisting of a dean and twelve preben¬ 
daries, to which is annexed a school for forty scholars, 
called the Queen’s scholars, to be educated for the Uni¬ 
versities. JPrivatc scholars arc also admitted, and many 
eminent persons have been educated here. To the 
establishment also belong choristers, singing men, an 
organist, and twelve almsmen. 

The abbey is open every day for Divine Service, at ten 
in tlie moniiug, and tliree in the afternoon, (Sundays in¬ 
cluded) on most of which occasions, and alway^ron Sun¬ 
days, the fine church service is chaunted hy the choir; 
when also an anthem is sung, morning and afternoon. 

Pricespf Adtniasion. —Poets* Comer, 3d, other parts of 
the abbey. Is. 'J'he i>erBons who show the abbey are not 
allowed to demand more than the sums mentioned, 
although it is usual to give a little more. 
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There are in London, hosklt'S St. Paul’s and Westmin¬ 
ster Ahbey, upwards ot 300 dmrclios devoted to the ser¬ 
vice of the establislic'd rtdij^ion, six Vr<'iich, seven (-rer- 
man, two Swiss, two Dutch, seven Welsh, one Thivarian, 
one Armenian, one Irish, one Russian, one Swedish, three 
Arian, eleven Unitarian, seventy-seven Baptist, lli4 Iiido- 
pondents, six Lady J1 untili^don's, fifty-six JMethodist, 
fourtdon Presbyterian, four Swedenborgians, eij'ht Quakers, 
twenty-one Catholic, eleven Jewh’ SyTiag(»«;Mes, two Mora¬ 
vian, two Freethinkers, two Deists, three Huntingtonians, 
two Irvingites. 

From this numerous list of the places of w'orship in the 
metropolis, we must content oiirsolvi'S w'ith selecting a few 
ns particularly worthy of the London vi>>itor*s .attention. 

AY. Murfffiret's, Weitminster, rebuilt in the time of 
Edward I,, and since frequently repaired. Style, gothic 
— contains numerous ancient monuments — Sir Walter 
Raleigh, buried within the walls—inunument to Caxtoii 
—beautifully paiqted cast window—curious Iwisso relievo 
at the altar. 

Chapel Royaly St. James's iV/acr.*—The Queen attends 
here when in London—servieo chaiinted—cnimneiices at 
12, A.M., .and Admittance, 2 a (itf. 

Whitehall Chapel^ (erected hy Inigo .loues, for the 
banqueting-hall of Whitehall-palace, burnt in l(i9.5).— 
Ceiling painted h_v Rubens, and retouched hy (hprkuii. 
Charles T, was beheaded, on the 30th of .laiiu.ary, 
1648-9, ill front of this edifice?, on a seaflbld erected 
for the occasion, having passed to the scene of death 
through one of the windows. 

” Wellingion Chapel, St. .Tnmes’s Pjirk, was erected in 
1837, for the aeeommodatioii of the guards on duty about 
the court, who formerly attended divine service at White¬ 
hall chapel. This is a .spacious structure, with a haiid.soine 
portico of four Doric columns. 

Temple Church. —A fine edifice, originally built hy the 
Kniglits * Templars, in 1185, received additions, as is 
mipposed, hy the Knights Hospitallers, in 1240; and was 
restored, in 1828, hy Sir R. Sinirke. The Norman arch 
feA tlic entrance is nuieh admired.—Monuments-of some 
Knights Templars on the pavement; other monuments 
to the leanied Plowden, Selden, Thurlow, and other 
eminent lawyers. Tliis church attended chiefly hy pro- 
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fesaional men. Fine preacher (Mr. Benson), an excellent 
organist (Mr. Warne). 

Foundiiny Tfospital. —Prt'aelievs popular, good organist, 
professional singers. Portion of the H(.‘rvice cliauntcd— 
organ presented by tlu* celehratcd Handel—founded in 
for the maintenance of expo? d and deserted chi]- 
drt'n. Admission by a small gratuity at the door. 

Magdalen Hospital also attract.s by good preachers, and 
expects a gratuity at the door. Established in 1756, fop 
rtxdaiming misguided females; tlu; inmates of the hospital 
attt'ud, and some of thon^ pUiasingly; but they arc 
hidden from the congregatjon. 

Asylum for Female Orphans, iov the rceeptioii of female 
orphan cduldreii. " Ecclesiastical duty ably performed.— 
A small donation e\]iectod. 

rhilaulhropic Society's Ohapel. —Duty ably performed. 
Visitors f‘\])ech‘d to eontiibi^te to the charily, which was 
instituteil for rt'claiming young erimiunls, and protecting 
the children of convicted fi'lons. ^ * 

St, Dnnstan's New Chvrch, Fleet-street, luiilt by John 
Shaw, Emj., ill the pointed stylo—the organist here, the 
celebrated A.dams. 

St. Janirs' 9 , Westminster, in Piccadilly, one of Sir C. 
Wren’s churches—font v<Ty beautiful, with sculpture, 4)y 
Oriiilin Gibbons. 

St. Bride's, Fleet-street, nnotber of Sir C. Wren’s—look 
particularly at the beautiful spire. 

St. Martm's, near Cliaring-cross, built by James Gibbs, 
in 1726 —portico and sjiire much admired, and* the inte¬ 
rior very elegant; surrounding the church are gatacombs, 
constructed^n 1630. 

St. George's, Bloomsbury, built in 1731—porch of eight 
Coriutluaii pillars, much approved—steeple of a pyramidal 
form, and on its summit a statue of George I.—entrance 
south, altar north. 

St. Andrew's, llolhorn, and St. Sepulchre's, Skinner- 
street, both built by Wren—the interior of bbth very 
beautiful. 

Bow Church, Chcapside, built by Sir C. Wren, in 1673 
—chief osnament its spire, rebuilt by Mr. Gwilt, in 1620, 
on the model of the old one—the vane, a dragon—the 
Boyle lectures delivered, bislu>})s consecrated, and the 
Court of Arches hoi den here. 
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St, StepheiCsy Walbrook, built iii 1679, and eBteemed, 
all ovcfr tile world, as tlio chef-(Voeuvre of Sir C. Wren, and 
incomparable fur classic cliastcncss and siinjilicity. To 
appreciate this, the interior must be viewed—no gallery— 
a dome, (with u lantern) supported by arches—roof sus- 
toined by sixteen Corinthian pillars, eight of which sup¬ 
port the domt'—altar-juece, (the burial of St. Stephen) is 
by ^Test. 

St. Gileses Church, by Flitcroft. A stately eilifice of 
Portland stoned-sculpture over entrance-gate ri^preseiits 
the Resurrection. 

St. Georffc^.% llaiiover-scjuafc, remarkable for its fine 
portico and steeple. * 

All Souls, Laiighain-place, Kegenf^street, is distin¬ 
guished by a spire rising to a sharp ])oiiit—interior spa¬ 
cious and handsome—built by Mr. Nash, in 1825. 

Trinity Church, New-roa^ji opposite N orton-street, built 
by Soane—north and south—portico G recian—steeple with¬ 
out a pediment—and tlic whole greatly admired. 

Marylebone I^eto Church, Now-road, <*orner of High- 
street, built by Hardwicke, in 1817, nnd considered hand¬ 
some, but somewhat theatrical—tower ornamented with 
figures representing the winds—Corinthian portico, raise'd 
or six steps, after the style of the l^niithcoii at Jtome— 
interior has two galleries, and is highly uriiameiitcd—altar- 
piece of the Nativity, by West. * 

St, Pancras New Church j Euston-sipiare, New-road, 
designed by Messrs. Inwood, from Athenian examples— 
catacombs around, for 2,000 cofiins, entered by wings, in 
each of which is a large sarcophagus—the figures represent 
Caryatides, and appear' inappropriate—interior very taste¬ 
ful and elegant—without columns, from the galleries to tlie 
roof —pulpit and reading-desk made of part of the cele¬ 
brated Fairlop oak. 

St. Pancras Old Churchy remarkable for its antiquity, 
atid for the number of remarkable persons buried here, 
especially of the Catholic persuasion. 

A St. Catharine's Collegiate Churchy Gloucester-gate, 
Regent*s-park, built in 1828, from designs by Poynter, in 
consequence of the pulling down of the old church 
near the Tower—a chaste and very elegant specimen 
of modem gothic—interior of chapel very beautiful, the 
ceiling, the fine east window, the joinery—no galler}', 
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except that for tlie organ—pulpit, a curious piece of anti¬ 
quity, preserved from the ancient church; acQoining 
tlie chapel arc dwellings for the brethren, sisters, and 
others of the college. 'J'he foundation, which is a charity, 
consists of one Visitor, {the Queen^ a Master, (Lieut. 
(Jen. Sir Herbert Taylor,) tliree jrethren in priestjp 
orders, thiv?e lay-sisters, (single women,) ten bedeswomeu, 
a registrar, a high-bail iff, and some others, 

St. Saviour's^ Southwark, very ancient and beautiful, 
and contains a number of remarkable monuments. The 
“ Ladye Chapel,*’ lately restored and beautified, by Gwilt, 
is particularly deserving of notice—roof divided into nine 
groined arches, sup^rted by six octangular pillars, in two 
rows—cast and florth, arc three lancet-shaped windows, 
forming one large one, divided by slender pillars, and 
liaving mouldings with zig-zag ornaments. 

St. George'Sy Southwarl^— Spire hand#ome-^ciling 
painted in imitation of relievo. 

St. Leonard* Sj Shoreditch, erected by Qance, is esteemed 
to possess one uf the handsomest spires built since tlie 
time of Sir C. Wren, 

St. John the Evangelist, Westminster, built by Mr. 
A^rcber, is surmounted by four stone towers. 

St. Mary-le-Strand, opposite Somerset-house, erectedJbj 
Gibbs, is very richly ornamented on the exterior. 

St. Dunstan's m the East, between Tower-street and 
the Custom-house, is adorned with a beautiful spire 
erected by Sir C. Wren. 

St. Giles', Oripplegate, will ever be memorable as the 
burial place of Milton; here is a bust of him Bacon. 

The priqpipal Roman Catholic Chapels in London, are 
one in Mooi^clds; one in Sponish-placo, Manchester- 
square; the Bavarian chapel, Warwick-street, Golden- 
square ; the Sardinian chapel, Duke-street, Lincoln*8-inn- 
ftelds. 

The principal .Tews* Synagogues in London, are in Aid- 
gate, Leadenhall-street, Fenchurch-street, Hoifbdsditch, 
and St. Alban*s-placr, Regent-street. 

In the Dissenters' Burial Ground, Bunhill-ficlds, lie the 
remains aof John Bunyan; Mrs. Wesley, the mother of 
John and Charles Wesley; Dr. Lardncr, the author of 
the “Credibility of the Gospel;” Dr. Isaac Watts; Dr. 
Price; and Dr. Rees, the editor of the Cyclopsedia. 
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VIT. Tjie Thamkk and its Bridges. 

• 

The rivor Thames takes its rist; finmi a small spring, at a 
place ca11(‘(i Thames* Head, near tli(5 village of Coates, 
about two link's south-west of the town of Cirencester, in 
GlouceKtershire, and thence taking its eoursi* eastward, 
fil^comes navigable, by means of locks, at Ijeehl|ide, where 
it uuHos with the river Colne, about 138 miles from Lon¬ 
don, and makes its w'liy to tlie capital, by the city of 
Oxford, and the towns of Abingdon and Dorclu'sler. At 
Thame, in Oxfordshire, it is first ealled Thaiiiis or 'I'liames. 
It coiitinut'S its course throiigFi Berkshire, Buckingliuni- 
Bhirc, Surrey, Midillesex, Essex, and Kent, lo^^a^ds the 
German Ocean, ])assing the towns of« Wallingford and 
Reading, and thence flowing through Heiiley-bridge, by 
Maidenhead, Windsor, Eton, Staines, Chertsey, Shepper- 
ton, llamptoi^ Kingston, Richmond, Islcworth, Brentford, 
Hamiiiersmith, Putney, BaRersua, luid Chelsea, till it 
reaches the metropolis. 

Ere it arrives iCt Putney and B.ittersca, the Thames has 
received the tributary streams of the Colne, the Wey, the 
Crane, the Brent, and the Wandle, and become a large 
and busy stream. At tliese places, it w crosi^d by w’ooden 
brjidges; at Vauxliall, by a light and tastiiful iron bridge ; 
between that place and the Tower, by five other bridges; 
and up the river, beyond Putney, there is a suspension- 
bridge at Hammersmith, a handsome stone bridge at 
Kew, another at Rieliinond, another (built within these 
few years) at Kingston, a light ivoodcn one at Hampton, 
a stone one at Chertsey, and another between Shepperton 
and Waltob. There is also a stone bridge at Windsor. 

After passing the metropolis, the river rolls onward past 
Deptford, Greenwich, and Gravesend, (see Gravesend, in 
the alphabetical ]iart of this work, for a brief description 
of everything w(»rtliy of notice between that place and 
London, on eitlu'r side of the river) until it reaches the 
Medway^ and with it joins the ocean at the Norc. 

The breadth of the Thames, in London, is from 800 to 
1,500 feet; at the Norc, it is seven miles broad. Its whole 
loni^b is upwards of 200 mik'S; and its tides, which ebb 
and flow twice in every twenty-four hours, aflect ii upwards 
of eighty miles from the sea. Its^ depth near Southwark- 
bridgeat low,water is about tw'elvc feet, and at high water 
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from twenty-five to thirty feet, when the current is swoln 
by a spring tide. • • 

'J'he conservancy of the Thames belongs to the city of 
London, as far ns Stnines, westward, and eastward to 
Yendal, or Yentlcet, including par^ of the rivers Medway 
and Lea. The conservatorship is exercised by the lo^ 
ma\or ford:he time being, or his deputy, called the water- 
bailiif. Tlic lord-mayor holds a court of conservancy eight 
times n-year, nt any place within his jurisdiction on the 
banks of the river; a juiy', to attend on such court, being 
summoned from the county in which it is holden. The 
lord mayor and his officers proceed to the spot in the city 
state barge, and bcfiig usually accompanied by the haiges 
of some of the 2ity companies, with ladies and music, 
these courts-holding are rendered agreeable aquatic excur¬ 
sions. 

We proceed to the de^ription of thf^ five London 
bridges; thri others being noticed under the proper heads 
of Putney, Kicliiiiond, &c. , 

LONDON BIIIDGE. 

The first bridge thrown over the Thames between Lon¬ 
don and Southwark np^jcars, from a charter of William 
the Conqueror to Westminster Abbey, to have been 
directly opposite St. Botolph's-gate and wharf, and conse* 
qiieiitly in a different place from both the present one and 
its predecessor. It consisted entirely of timber, and was 
constructed at the public expense, between the years 998 
and 1016. This bridge was burnt in 1136, but not totally 
destroyed: it was repaired, but decayed so r^idly, that, 
in the yca]|^1163, it was token down, and entirely rebuilt 
of timber. The expense Of keeping it in repair was, 
however, so great, that in 1176, a new one of stone was 
begun to he erected. The most active promoter and super¬ 
intendent of this building was a priest, called Peter of 
Colecliurcli, %vlio was well skilled in architecture, and who 
has hence acquired the credit of being its founded; btft the 
King, Henry II., the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
several merchants of London, contributed largely to it. 
The aidttgranted by Heiuy II. to the bridge, was in the 
form Of a tax on wool, levied for that purpose; and hence 
arose a vulgar tradition, ** that Loudon-bridge was built 
on woolpocks. *’ The bridge was finished in the year 1209. 

Q 3 
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Four years after tlie luidge was finished, it was the 
scene of a very tnigiciil necident. -In the nij^ht of the 
lOtli of July, 1213, a fire broke out in Southwark, when 
the bridge became; crowded witli people, all hastening from 
the City, either to witness or extinguish the conflagration. 
The fiainos, catching St. Mary () very’s church, were, by 
iT strong southerly wind, extended to the Suut^iw’ark end 
of the bridge: those who were foremost in the .advaneing 
throng endeavoured, but vainly, to fall back from the 
destroying element; the multitude on the London side, 
ignorant of the danger, continued to press unyieldingly 
forward, and, in this tumultuous conflict, numbers w'ere 
trampled to death ; others leaped into the river, oidy to 
find a watery grave ; while many more perished mise¬ 
rably in the flaines. Not less than 3,000 lives .are stated 
to have been lost on tliis occasion. It is su]>])OHcd that, 
at this periodj^the only building on tlie bridge was a chapel 
over the centre arch, erected during the reign of King 
John, and dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket, .althougli 
afterwards a coupte of streets extended from end to end. 
The bridge itself consisted <if twenty arches, v.arying in 
width from eight to twenty feet, some being semicircular, 
and others pointed. Its length was»01«^ f]pet. There 
we^c fortified gato-hoiises at each end, and a house called 
the Nonsuch, from its being ]>inned together with w’oodiai 
pegs, without a single nail in it. It nas on the tower at 
the Southwark side that the lu'ads of traitors w'ci*c exposed 
in tho fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The houses "were 
taken down, a good roatl and path in.adc, and the bridge 
substantially repaired, about 1758. 

The firsts stone of the present structure was laid on the 
1.5th June, 182.'>, by the Lord Mayor, in the firesence of 
the laU; Duke of York, and a numerous eoneourse of spec¬ 
tators, and opened to the public on the 1st August, 1831, 
in the presence of William IV. and his queen, and a vast 
assemblage of persons of nil ranks. The bridge consists 
of five arches, and was built from a design made by the 
late John Rennie, Esq. The span of the centre arch is 
152 feet; that of the two next, 140 feet each; and that 
of the two shore arches, 130 feet each. The roadway on 
both sides of the river is raised on arches, through some 
of which streets pass. 

London-bridge is the greatest thoroughfare across the 
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Thames. When the Southwtark-bridge was projected, tho 
directors attended one day in July, 1811, in order to 
ascertain thci extent of this thoroughfare. On that day, 
88,040 foot passengers, 700 wagons, 2024 carts and drays, 
1,240 coaches, 485 gigs and taxed carts, and 764 horses 
passed over it. 

It seonvs now most surprising that, from tlie remofe 
period of the first bridge over the Thames between Lbndon 
and Southwark, then; should, for many centuries, have 
been but that singh; bridge across a mighty stream, along 
the banks of which the metropolis extended for miles! 
Y ct, such was tho fact. *At length, in 17^10, great incon¬ 
venience being experienced by the inhabitants of West¬ 
minster, from thd want of a bridge at that end of London, 
]>arliameiit was petitioiUHl for powders to erect one from 
New Palaee-yar(l to the opposite shorc. An act was passed 
fur ibis pui*poso, but not wi|liout cousiderajile opposition 
on the piii*t of the City, 

WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

The first stone of Wostiniiistcr Bridge was laid on the 
2yth January, 1788-8, by Henry, Earl of Pembroke. Its 
length, fronw wharf to wharf, is 885 feet; and its width 
forty-tw'o feet. It luis nine elli])tical arches, the centre one 
of which is 100 feet w'idi!. The total cost was 389,500/. 
The architect was a Sw'ibs, of the name of Labclye. 

BLACKFRIARS’ BRIDGE 

Was erected shortly after that of Westminster It W'os 
commenced in»1760, and completed in nine years, under 
the direction of Mr. Myliie, the architect. TlJb total cost, 
280,000/., was, in a long course of years, paid by a toll. 
The length of this bridge, from wharf to wharf, is 995 
feet; its width, forty-two feet. It has nine elliptical 
arches, the centre one being 100 feet w'ide. This bridge, 
unlike that of Westminster, rests on piles. 

WATERLOO BRIDGE, 

Which connects the Strand with Lambeth, was next 
built. The original projector of this splendid structure, 
to behold which the celebrated Canova declared it was 
“ worth a visit from the remotest corner of the earth,” was 
Mr. George Dodd; but, in consequence of some differ- 
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eiice between that pfeutleman and the Bridge Company, 
the erection of the bridge was entrusted to the late Mr. 
Rennie. The foundation-stone was laid on old Michael- 
mas-day, 1811, and On the 18th June, 1817, the second 
anniyersary of the battle of Waterloo, the glorious result 
Qf which its nanio comincinoratea, the bridge was opened, 
with great ]H)mp, by the Prince Regent, attended by the 
Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, a long train of 
persons of the first distinction, and a grand military 
parade. This structure, one of the noblest of its kind in 
the world, was, therefore, coipj)leti*d within the short 
period of six years. 

Waterloo Bridge consists of nine elliptical arches, each 
120 feet span, and thirty-five feet elevation. Its length 
is 1,242 feet, and it is tho some width as Blackfriars. 
The^arches and piers are built of large blocks of granite, 
with short countor-archos over each pier. The adjust¬ 
ment of the equilibrium, throughout the whole structure, 
is said to be singularly correct; and one decided superi¬ 
ority of this bridge over every other is, that its roa<lway is 
perfectly level. The entire works, including the raised 
approaches on each side, cost a sum exceeding a million 
Bulling! Half of this sum was siihseribed liy the Bridge 
Geuipany among themselves; but tho remainder they 
were compelled to rnisf* in annuities payable out of the 
tolls. To collect these, there arc toll-houses at each end 
of the bridge, with metal turn-stiles, so adjusted as to 
admit one person only at a time, encli of which, every 
time that an individual pusses through them, moves some 
machinery ^which marks the fact on an index kept in the 
house under lock and key, so that the number«of persons 
who have passed through can at any time be ascertained. 

SOUTHWARK BRIDGE 

Was commenced before that of Waterloo was finished; 
namely, in September, 1814, and completed in March, 
1819. It was projected by Mr. John Wyatt, but erected, 
like tbc bridges of London and Waterloo, under the direc- 
tioxi of Rennie. It extends from Queen-street, Cheap- 
sids^ to Bankside, Southwark, and consists ^f three 
Imtilmo arches of cast iron, the span of the centre arch 
being 2^0 feet, and of the two side ones 210. The abut¬ 
ments ate of masonry, renting oh gratings of timber, sup- 
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ported by oblique piles. The foundations of tlic piers are 
from ten to twelve feet below the bed of the riypr, and 
arc secured by a flooring of timber jdaced on piles. The 
entire length of this stupendous bridge (the weight of the 
iron in which is stated to be 5,308 tons), is 708 feet, and 
the total expense was 800,0(i0/. ' icluding the avenues. 
The subscribers of this sum are allowed to receive 10/. per 
cent, annually on their shares, and the remainder of their 
reecupts for tolls is, by the act of incoq)oration, to be 
investt:d to accumulate until sufficient to pay each pro¬ 
prietor double the sum subscribed by him; after which 
the bridge is to bo free. • 

The Thames Tumiel^ an<l Vauwhall Bridge will be no¬ 
ticed licreai'ter. vScc Rothekkitiie and Yauxhall. 

VIII. Palaces and Parks. 

THE aUEEI^’S PALACE^ 

Kt. JamcB’fci l*ark, 

Occupies the site of Buckingham Ifouso, which was 
built by .Tohn Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, in 1703, 
and was afterwards the residence of George III. and his 
queen. Between J825 and 1830 the edifice, however, 
received so many additions and alcratioiis under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Nash, th^t it maybe considered entirely ndw. 
Aft(T his death, Mr. Blorc was engaged as the architect, 
and from his designs it received its present fonn. 

The principal front forms three -sides of a square, en¬ 
closing a space about 250 feet in diameter. In the centre 
is a portico, the lower part in the Doric, and the upper in 
the Corinthian style, beneath wliicli carriages drive to the 
principal clhtranc('. Round the sides of the court runs a 
colonnade of Doric fluted columns, and at each extremity 
tenninating the central front is a pavilion with pediments, 
containing groups of sculpture. 

Thf^ garden front is a simple elevation of the Corinthian 
order, resting on a rustic Ionic basement, in fronf of which 
is a broad terrace, with steps descending to the gardens. 

The interior is adorned with great taste. The entrance- 
hall and vestibule arc ornamented with columns of white 
marble, Ind the walls arc of scagliula. On the ground 
floor are the quc-cii's private rooms and the library. The 
grand staircase is of white marble, and leads to the draw- 
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ing-rooiqs and throne-room, which is enriched with basso- 
refievofl, hy Bailey, from designs by Stothard. The pic¬ 
ture-gallery is a noble room, 104 feet by twenty-eight, 
extending nearly the whole length of the building. 

The principal approach to the palace is formed by an 
arch of white marble, built in imitation of that of Con- 
ENantine, at Rome, and adorned with sculpture by West- 
macott and Bailey. 

The entrance to the gardens from Hyde Park-comer is 
by a triumphal arch, erected in 1820, from designs by 
Mr. Nash. The gates of bronzed iron work, by Bramah, 
are much otlinired. 

ST. JAMES’S PALiCE, 

The principal town residence of the sovereigns of Eng¬ 
land, from A.D. 1G95, when Wliitchnll-iialace Avas de¬ 
stroyed hy tiro, stands on tho nortli side of St. James’s- 
park, and at the south-west-hnd of Pall-mall, on the site 
of an hospital for leprous females, founded here prior to 
the Norman invasion. At the dissolution, this house was 
surrendered to the crown, and tlie king (Henry VIII.), 
“ made here,” says Holinshed, “ a faire mansion and a 
parke;” in fact, that monarch erected a coniyiderable por¬ 
tion of the present edifice. The exterior lias little to 
recommend it; it is chiefly of red hpek, incorporated w*ith 
the stone remains of the ancient hospital. 

The principal entrance is on tho Pall-mall side, through 
a lofty, venerable-looking gate-house, which opens into a 
small quadrangular court, Avitli a juazza on its right side. 
Here visitors ore admitted, on payment of a gratuity to 
tho atteiidsint, and, passing up stairs, they first reach the 
guard-room, which is a gallery formed into dh armoury, 
where the yeomen of tiie''guard attend on state occa¬ 
sions. The next room is that, where, Avhen a drawing¬ 
room is hold, the cards of the visitors arc received. 
The state apartments are on tho Park side, and were fitted 
np in their present elegant form in 1824. They consist of 
a suite of three rooms, hung Avith tapestry and a few 
pauttingE. ikThe innermost room of the three is the pre- 
aanes-dAcfm&er, tho other two are draxving-twms. In the 
fint drawing-room are pictures of Tournay and Lisle, and 
a^rtrait of Oeorge II. in his robes. In tho second arc 
pieturei representing tho naval engagements of Lord Howe, 
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and Lord Nelson, at Trafalgar, as well os a portrait of 
George III, The drawing rooms arc? most inagiiificcutly 
fitted up with dsiinask furniture, crimson velvet, gold lace, 
rich lustres, and superb pier-glussos: but the prcaenoc- 
chainbor is even still more s])lendid * the sides are of plate- 
glass, the window-curtains of crimson satin, trimmed wlt(i 
gold and lace. This apartiiiont contains the throne, which 
is sumiounted by a canopy of crimson velvet, trimmed 
with broad gold lace, and having on it (‘inbroidered crowns, 
and a star in gold. Here?, also, are two large pictures, 
rei)rest?nting tlio battles of Vittoria and Waterloo. Be¬ 
hind this chamber is the quee^Vs closet, wlierc lier majesty 
gives audience to the ministers and others. There are 
several other apartments in the palace; among these may 
be mentioned the old ball-room, now elegantly fitted up 
as a supper-room, and the queeiv^s library, tlie favourite 
retreat of Queen Caroline, tbe consort of George II, 

THE PARKS. 

St. .Tambs’s Pakk. w’os inclosed and drained hy Henry 
VIII. ; Charles 11. greatly improved it—the avenues 
having bei'ii first planted, a canal iiuulc, an aviary 
arranged near the ^nrt still called tiie Bird Cage Walk, 
and the Mall foriii(?d, during the reign of that iiiouarah. 
The mall avus then a smooth hollow walk, half a mile in 
length, bordered by a wooden screen, and bounded at the 
further end by an iron hoop, for ]>laying a game with a 
club and bull, tlie former of which was called a malls 
hence the name of this part of the park. Succeeding 
moiiarchs allowed the public the privilege of walking 
here; and, 411 1699, the passage into the pane from Spring- 
gardens was first opened, by ])ermissioii of William III. 
The canal was originally 2,800 feet long, by 100 broad; 
but, in 1828, when the enclosed part of the park was 
planted and laid out in lawns, shrubberies, and parterres, 
tlie canal was formed into an irregular lake. To these 
delightful grounds, which are provided with cHairs and 
benches, the public are now admitted from an early hour 
in the morning until dusk, and the consequence tiaturally 
is, that 4.he Mall, once thronged with coippony, is now 
comparatively deserted. 

St. James's-park is of an oblong form, and about two 
miles in circui^ereucc. On the north and south are fine 
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rows of stately trees, with spaciuus walks and carriage 
roads.' Pedestrians arc admitted indiscriminately, witli 
some exception as to women with pattens, and men with 
barrows and loads; but no one can ride through the road 
at the mall side of the park exccjit by special privilege. 
On the other side is a road leading from Pimlico to Great 
George-strcct, Westminster, through which almost every 
description of vehicle is alhnved to pass, except on extra¬ 
ordinary occasions. The mall is sii))plicd with benches, 
at equal distances apart, fixed under the trees. 

At the east end of the park seen the back of the 
Admiralty, the Horse Cjiiards, the Treasury, and the 
State Paper Office, and at the west extremity the Queen’s 
Palace. On the north side, is Carlton 1 erraco, an elegant 
range of buildings on the site of Carlton House, the York 
Column, and St. .1 ames’s Palace ; and on the south side, 
the barraeksAind chapel for the foot guards. 

The space between the Horse Guards and the enclosure 
is called the Parole. Here the foot guards art' dniwn out 
daily, between ten an<l eleven o’eloek in the morning, 
whence they proceed to the Court-yard of St. Janies's- 
palace, where their fine band plays for nearly an hour—a 
spectacle and musical treat which aiiy‘*j)crson may enjoy. 

On the north side of the ])nrade is a })iece of ordnance, 
of great length, mounted on an English carriage, and 
ornamented w'ith Egyptian devices; it was taken by the 
British army, at Alexandria, in Egypt. Opposite to it 
is one of the bombs, or mortars, employed by the 
French to throw slu‘lls into Cadiz, and abandoned by 
them in ^heir retreat after the batUc of Salamanca. It 
was presented to the Prince Regent by the Spanish nation, 
in 1816. Its bed and carriage, which are of gun-inetal, 
were cast at Woolwich. 

The Green Park is a continuation of St. James’s, from 
the northeni side of which, near the new palace, it 
extends to Hyde-park. The j)ark is enclosed with iron 
railings; the line of communication being a fine ascent, 
■called Constitution-lull, bordered by an excellent carriage 
road. The open space is exceedingly pleasant; on the 
east it is skirted by handsome maiisioixs; an.i on the 
north by Piccadilly. At this end is a sheet of water, 
callod the Bosin, one of the reservoirs of the Clielsea 
waterworks, round which is a favourite promenade. Not 
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far from this is a neat lodge, almost hidden b}' shrubbery, 
the residence of the deputy-ranger. 

Hyde Park is at the western extremity of London, join¬ 
ing Knightsbridge on the south, and lying between the 
great Western and the Uxbridge r^ods. It is separated 
from the Green-park by the width of the road only, at 
what is called Hyde-park-corner. There are six principal 
gates by which this park may be entered; Cumberland- 
gate, at the en<l of the Oxford-road, where Tyburn turnpike 
formerly stood; Grosveiior-gato, Fark-lanc, Piccadilly; 
the Screen-gate, llyde-p:yrk-corner, an elegant building 
erected in 1826, from designs by Mr. D. Burton; the 
Keiisington-gatc, at the entrance of the village of Kens¬ 
ington, and the ^Victoria Gate at Bays water. It is 
separated from Kensington gardens by a wall and sunk 
fence on the south and east sides. 

Hyde Park took its name .from having be''n the manor 
of the Hyde which belonged to the Abbey of Westminster. 
The entire park comprises about 400 acres, and though 
of rather a barren aspect, and sadly deficient of ti'ces, it 
possesses much natural beauty; and in parts, especially 
towards Konsington-gardens, has soinu pleasing scenery. 
In this direction is* the Serpentine River, which, though 
still so called, was formed into a straight canal so long 
ago 08 1730 . At its eastern extremity is an artihciid 
cascade, which was made about 1817; on the north are 
the keeper's lodge and gardens, the establishment of tlie 
Humane Society, with every necessary apparatus for the 
restoration, if possible, of persons apparently drowned, 
and a powder-mill. Across this river is a bridge, con¬ 
structed in»182G, from the designs of the Meseurs. Rexmie. 

Hyde Park is open every day in the year, to all ranks 
of society, from six in the morning till nine at night; and 
vehicles of every description ore ai^itted, except hackney 
and stage carriages and loaded carts. The rides and 
walks in this pork have long been noted for the assemblage 
of genteel and fasliionable people for the benefit of the 
air. Saturday is a grand day for the select; but on Sun¬ 
days, in particular, the broad footway, from Knightsbridge ■ 
towards •Kensington-gardens, and the spacious grounds 
around, are crowded with gay and fashionably-dressed 
persons, with equipages and horses of every description— 
a practice which has been continued for upwards of two 
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centiiricB. From four o’clock till lialf-past five in the 
afternoon is the choice period for the fashionahles, and the 
time of year at which this assemblage is most interesting 
is from spring till after the prorogation of parliament. 
During whiter, whtm the Serjiontiue happens to be frozt'ii 
ever, vast numbers rcsQrt hither, either as skaters or 
lookcuR-on; it is said, that upwards of G,000 persons have 
been known to be on the ice at one time. 

In the year 1814, this park was visited by the greatest 
multitude of persons ever cougregah'd near London. This 
was on the occasion of the J?rgmt*s Fvte and Fair, which 
hod a thrco-fohl origin, being partly iv commemoration of 
the centenary of the accession of the hpiise of Hanover, 
p.artly in triuini>h for the successful termination of the war 
with France, ami ]>artly in honour of the visit to this 
country of the emperor of Russia, the king of Prussia, 
Prince llluch^^r, and other eminent personages; the pre¬ 
parations, however, wen; on sueh an extensive scale, that 
before they wcjrtr completed the royal and many otlier 
visitors had quitted the kingdom. Tlie/t^e was hegun on 
the Regent’s birth-day (12th of August), and, was cele¬ 
brated by the ascension of a halloon, a jnagnificc'nt display 
of fire-works, Ac., round the Temple of Peace, and from the 
Pd^oda-hridf/c, formerly in St. Jami'sVpark; the repre¬ 
sentation of a sea-fight on the Ser])entine, with the 
blowing-np of a fire-sliip, and numerous firo-AVorks from 
Kensington-gardens. A fair was commenced on the same 
day, which 'continued for a whole week, during Avhich 
every kind of diversion, witli shows, booths, swings, E.O. 
tables, &C .5 was tolerated. Another fair was hcM here on 
tlie 28th and 29th of June, 1838, on the occitMoii of the 
coronation of Queen Victoria. 

For a doscri[itiou of tlio Regent’s Park, see letter R. 

MANSIONS OF THE NOBILITY. 

The prii^cipnl of these are:—Apsley-housc, Piccadilly, 
the Duke of Wellington’s; Burlington-house, Picca¬ 
dilly ; Devoiishirc-houst^., Piccadilly, the Duke of Devon- 
‘shire; Chestcrfield-liouse, South Audley-strect, the Earl 
of Chesterfield ; Yoik-house, Stablc-yard, Saint James’s- 

g slaec, the Duke of Sutherland; the Duke of Norfolk’s, 
t. James's-s^jfharo; ihc Marquess of Westminster’s, 
Upper QrosvenOr-street; the Duke of Northumberland’s, 
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Clmrinp-cross; Earl Spencer’s, St. Jnmes’s-placo; Lord 
liiircoiirt’u, Cavoii(liah-B(iu£u*o; the Marquess of LanSf 
dowiio’s, Berkley - equ.ire; the Duke of Rutland’s, 
Arlliigtoii-street, I’iccadilly; the Marquess of Hertford, 
Dorcliester-houBO, Purk-laue, beJ: Jea other residences; 
the Earl of Liverpool, Fife-house, Whitehall; the Duk'j 
of Bedford, Belgrave-square; the Duke of Portland, III, 
Oaveudisli-square; the Duke of Buckiu^lmin’s, Pall- 
mall ; the Karl of Ilarewood’s, Haiiover-sqiuirc;; Lady 
Do\or, Melhouriie-liouso, Whitehall; the Marquess of 
Salushiiry, 4, Graftoii-strept, and 20, Arlinf^toii-street; the 
Mai-quess of Londojulcrry, Holderncss-house, Park-lane. 

IX, Public fluiuniNGS, &c., at the West End. 

The two Homes of Parliament linvhi{]f been recently 
destroyed by fire, wo are pn*cludcd from a descri])tiou of 
■what they are, and can only speak of what .hoy ttvw, and 
are likely to be. The nobility and gentry who form tho 
English legislative assembly of Lords and Coiiimons, meet 
at present in ai)artment8 fitted up for their temporary 
acconimochitioii. 

The Houses of Lords and Commons wore both within 
tho prceiiictS of the ancient palace of Westminster, which 
also included Wostmiiister-hall, and the extensive area 
still called Palace-yard, 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

W AS the old Court of Requests. The exterior was of 
modem Gothic, in imitation of the pointed style. Tho 
clianihor in which the peters sat, was ornamented with 
curious tapestry, represiTitiiig the deieat of the Spanisli 
armada in 151111. It was wrought in Holland, at the 
cx]>cnso of the Lord High Admiral of England, (Howard 
of Effiug1iam,)aiid cost about 2,000/. The throne (which 
was, ill fact, an elevated arm-chair, carved and gilt,adorned 
with velvet and embroidery, with a canopy surmomited 
witli the arms of tho United Kingdom) stood at llie upper 
end of the chamber. The Lord Chancellor, who is 
Spoakor of the House of Lords, by virtue of his office, 
and ilie •judges and ofiicers of the house, Iiavo sat, from 
tinio immemorial, on large woolsacks, (a custom which is 
thought to have arisen from wool having been formerly 
deemed a staple conuuodity in England,) covered with 
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criraao|i cloth or haizc; and the peers in f^cncral sit, 
according to their riuik, on benches similarly covered. 
The archbisho]>s of Canterbury and York, dukes and 
martiuesses, sit on the right hand of the throne ; the carls 
and bishops, on the left; and the barons on cross benches, 
in front. This order is strictly observed on all state 
occasious. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

Was originally a chapel, built by King Stephen, and 
dedicated to his namesake, the proto-martyr. It was 
very elegantly rebuilt, and richly omi|inonted, by Edward 
III., who endowed it as a collegiate chui;ph. Edward VI. 
granted it for the use of the Commons, and its ancient 
splendour was then defaced. It was fitted up anew 
shortly after the union of Great Britain with Ireland, 
which addotl*l()0 members to the representation. The 
walls were wainscotted to the ceiling. The Spcakcr^s 
chair, ornamented with gilding, and the royal arms, stood 
near the west end. Before it, was a table for the clerks 
of the house. The centre, between the Speaker’s chair 
and the bur, was a spacious area. The seats for the 
members occu])ied tlic sides and ends of the Atom. There 
wdre hvc rows, rising above each other, with short backs 
and green inoroceo cushions. The scat on the floor, to 
the right of the Speaker, was called the Treasury Jiench, 
because there the members of the administration usually 
sat; the opposite seat, was termed the Oppositum licnch, 
because occupied by the leading members of the opposition. 
On each skle were galleries for such members as choose 
to sit there; one of wliich, the eastern gallery, was, by 
the tacit sanction of the house, always appropriated to 
visitors, and for the use of the reporters for the public 
press. The Lobby^ at the entrance of which Mr. Perceval 
was shot by Bellingham, communicated, by a beautiful 
cloister, ,wiih the Speaker's House, situate in a small 
court of the ancient palace, on the banks of the Thames. 
Under the House of Commons, in passages or apartments 
allotted to various uses, arc considerable remains of an 
ancient chapel, siiid attached, are several buildings, which, 
having cscnpeiW^iipe firo in 1834, are used os committee- 
rooms, oflices, 

^ ^ Many design^ have been submitted to the consideration 
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of a sclnct committco, appointed by Parliament, for the 
re-oi*ectioii of tlu; vi'iierablc stnictures of which we liavo 
just K]K)ktni, TJio fortuimto competitor was Mi*. Barry, 
whose plan, for beauty, and elejjraiit coinhination, can 
scjirccJy, wc should think, be siu*i assed. The propost^d 
buildings harmonize, with singular felicity, with WesW- 
niiiistor-hall and the Abbey, and would liavo must 
beautiful offect from the rivcT. 

SOMERSET HOUSE, 

btrand. 

Tins pile of buildiygs oceuijies iho site of an extensive 
jialacc, erected ybout 104.'), by the Protector Somerset, 
iiud atterwards oeeasiuiially occupied by Queen Elizabeth, 
Anne of Denmark, the (juiam uf James 1., by the consort 
of Charles 11., and severjil of the (pieeiis dowager. The 
original (talaec wasUdvcn dawn in to jnake room for 
the present suite of public offices. Sir William Chambers 
was selected us the architect, .and the design of the budd¬ 
ing docs credit both to him and the age in which ho 
Iive<l. 

It consists of a spacious quadrangle; tlio south front, ou 
the banks ol^lho TTiamcs, has a fine terrace, fifty feet above 
the bed of the river, and fifty feet broad, on arches of 
massive rustic work; the centre arch, or water-gate, is 
ornamented with a colossal mask of the Thames, in alto- 
relievo. The whole building is nearly HOO foot long, and 
340 feet wide; the quadrangular court is 340 foot long, and 
210 feet wide. Thq north and south fronts aro formed by 
massive buildings of rustic work. The centre^f tho south 
side is ornumciited wiHi an arcade of four columns, with 
two pilasters on each side; on tho columns rests a pedi¬ 
ment, containing a representation, in basso-relievo, of the 
arms of tho royal navy, sujiported by a soap-nymph. On 
tile eoriierB of the pediment aro military trophies, and 
above tho columns ore elegant vases. The east and west 
sides of tho building aro nearly similar, but not so pro¬ 
fusely omamouted. 

The Strand fnmt is only 1.35 feet long. It consists of a 
rustic basement, formed of nine arches, three of which in 
the CDiitro are open, and* form the entrance into the. qua¬ 
drangle. The three arches on each side of the entrance 
arc tilled with windows of the Doric order, and adorned 
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with pilnstors, pediments, and entablatures. On the key¬ 
stones of the arches, Ocean, and ei^ht of his principal 
tributary streams, arc exhibited in emblematic masks, in 
alto-relievo The basement is surmounted by ten lofty 
Corinthian columns (com]irisiu<r two floors) on pedestals, 
with regular entablatures; tlie lower windows are sur¬ 
rounded with plain architraves; but the upper ones have 
a balustrade in front, and are ornamented with Ionic pil¬ 
lars, &c. The central windows have largo tablets, cover¬ 
ing part of the architravt} and frie/e, on which, in basso- 
relievo, are medallions of their l»!te mnji'Stics, George the 
Third and Fourth, and of Queen Clifirlotto. The attic 
extends over three intercolumniations, apd is divided into 
three parts, by four colossal statues, emblematic of Justice, 
Faith, 'Valour, and Moderation; the whole being sur¬ 
mounted by a group, consisting of the arms of the British 
empire, suppdlied on one side* hy the genius of England, 
and on the other hy Fame. 'I’he vestibule, which forms 
the only entrance, is closed at night by iron gates. It is 
decorated with columns of the Doric order. Over the side 
doors in the vestibule ant two busts by 'VValtoii; the one 
representing Michael Angelo, and the other Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

In the open area of Somerset House, nearly facing the 
entrance, is a bronze statue of George 111., with a figure 
representing Father Thames at his feet, ,pouring j)lonty 
into his lap. It is by Bacon, and considered to be finely 
executed. 

The principal public offices in Somerset House, ore the 
following :-uAudit-offict*, Duchy of Cornwall, Legacy Duty- 
office, Stamps and Taxes, (including Huckno^' Coaches, 
Hawkers and Pedlars, and all the Assessed Taxes,) the 
Navy, Navy Pay, and Victualling Departments, now all 
consolidated undor the title of Admiralty, tlie Gktncral 
Begiftry Office, and the Poor Law Commissioners. 
^ BeHM t|ie western side of the quadrangle is a row of 
ltfq;tii|[|j^e houses, now chiefly occupied by the principal 
having the management of the Admiralty depart- 
m the square. 

\ On the oast of Somerset House b King*s Oolie^f which 
IlMescribed at p. 95. 
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THE HORSE GUARDS 

Ir at Whitehall, and is a handsome, though heavy build¬ 
ing of stone, llere are the Commandor-in-Chief’s depart¬ 
ment, the Secretary at War’s, and the Adjutant and 
Qunrter-mnster-gencrars. The building consists of a 
centre and two wings; the former lias under it an urched 
roadway, and two footpaths into St. James’s Park, tOiid 
above, a cupola containing a clock, which is considered 
one of the best regulated in London. Between the centre 
and the road is an open s<|uare, wlicrc the cavalry on duty 
here are daily paraded; and facing the street, is a hand¬ 
some gateway, ait each side of which is a sentry-box of 
hewn stone, where two of the horse-guards daily mount 
guard, from about ten till four. The sides are chieHy 
occupied with stables for the cavalry on duty here, with 
mcBS-rooin and other accomfOodatious for tl% officers. 

THE ADMIRALTY 

Is at Whitehall, not far from Charing Cross. It was 
built on the site of Wallingford House, in the reign of 
George II., from (k'signs by Ripley, It recedes consider¬ 
ably from the street, but has ii handsome screen, level 
with the path, surmounted with various naval devices. 
Tile main building is of brick, and is capacious and con¬ 
venient, but not externally handsome; the portico, which 
pn^tends to ho a specimen of the Ionic order, is deemed a 
failure. The hall is handsome, and many of the rooms 
very elegant, especially the Board-room, where the Lords 
Commissioners meet. Here, besides the offices, arc good 
suites of a|iartmeuts for resident ccniinissioncrs, and others. 
On the top of the building is a Semaphore-telegraph, for 
communicating with the seaports. 

THE TREASURY 

Is also at Whitehall, with an entrance from the extreme 
corner of St. James’s Park, by an archway which com¬ 
municates, by gloomy passages, with Downing-strect. The 
park-fnvit is of stone, and built from the designs of Kent; 
it consists of three stories, of the Tuscan, Doric, and Ionic 
styles of architecture, the whole very beautifully executed. 
The centre has a range of four Ionic columns, supporting 
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a pcclimfnt. That side of the huilding which faces Wliitc- 
liall'Chapcl, is a portion of the old palace of Cai'dinal 
Wolstiyj it ]iad fonnerly an embattU'd parapet, but this 
lias loug siuct' been removed, and a modern facing of brid^- 
wurk, covered with a mud-colourcd wash, is all that now 
Q^uets the eye. 

OTHER PUBLIC OFFICES. 

In Downing-street are the oiticcs for Foreign and Colo¬ 
nial Affairs, and oflicial residences for the First Lord of 
the Treasury and tlie Chaiioellor of the Exche<pi(‘r. 

The Coinicil-oflice, Whitchalh, at the corner of Down- 
ing-street, is a liiuidsoino edifice, ereciJed in 182G by Sir 
J. Soane. 

Adjoining the Treasury, and communicating with it and 
the Council-office, is the office of the I/ome Department; 
in Cannon-row, close against Wcstiiiinster-bridge, is the 
Board qf Control for the ahairs of India, a liandsomo 
modern structure, with an Ionic portico of stone, sur¬ 
mounted by a balustrade. Opposite the Admiralty, a 
handsome stone archway was erected in 1 111 11, to com¬ 
municate with Scotland’-yard, a spot which has of late 
years been greatly improved, llt're is inteu(h‘d to be the 
office of the Board of Works, In Whiteliall-pluco is the 
office of Woods and Forests, 

YORK COLUMN, 

Waterloo I'lacje, 

This beautiful column was erected in lKlO-3, from designs 
by Mr. B. Wyatt, and is exactly the same height as tiu' cele¬ 
brated colianii of Trajan at Rome, namely, 121 fept. The 
pedestal is formed of Aberdeen, and the sliaft of'Pott^rhead 
granite. Tlie whole is surmounted by a bronze statue of 
the Duke of York, executed by Westinacott, 14 feet in 
height. A winding staircase in the interior leads to a 
gallery, from which there is a good view. 

' EXETER HALL, 

Strand. >. 

'Was erected in 1830, as a place of meeting for the various 
religious and charitable societies of the metropolis. It 
was built designs by G. Deering, and presents towtirds 

the street a portico of two pillars and two pilasters, over 
whioh is a Greek inscription, denoting brotherly affection. 
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The building comprises v.ariouB offices belonging to dif¬ 
ferent BOcieticB) and two halls; one capable of holifing 800 
persons, and the other, on the upper floor, a noble room, 
138 feet by 76, which will accommodate about 3,000 
persons. 

CLUB-HOUSES. 

These establishments for the accommodation of the.upper 
classes of society have very much increased in number and 
in splendour within a few years. Most of them arc situ¬ 
ated at the West-end of London, and ore supported by 
the subscriptions of the members, who pay from 20 to 25 
guineas entrance, and five or six guineas aimually. Amongst 
the principal distinguished for their architectural appear¬ 
ance are the following:— 

I'hc University Club Ifouse, Suflblk-strect, erected in 
1824, from designs by Gaudy and Wilkins. 

The Oxford and CamhriHye, between Nfts. 70 and 77j 
Fall Mall, built from designs by Mr. Sidney Smirkc and 
Sir Robert Smirkc, and adorned with basso-relievos by 
Mr. Nicholl. 

Crockford's, St, James’s-street, erected by Messrs. 
Wj'att, in U 127 . • 

The Athenaunij Fall Mall, built by Mr. D. Burton, in 
1829. • 

'J''he Travellers*^ IOC, Fall Mall, erected by Mr. Barry, 
ill 1832. 

The Union, Trafalgar-squarc, and the Junior United 
Service, Charles-street, both from designs by Mr. Smirkc. 

The Senior United Service, Fall M^l, from designs by 
Nash. 9 

Arthur^ Club House, St. Jamos*s-street; and 

Itrookes's, St, James*s-strcet. 

TEMFLE BAR 

Is situated between Fleet-street and the Strand, and is 
the only onj‘ of the city gates remaining. It was erecti^d 
by Sir C. Wren, in 1670, and is ornamented with statues 
of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. and II. In former 
times, when persons were executed for high treason, their 
heads were exposed to public view on this gate. At this 
barrier also proclamations are made, and here the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, on certain occasions, receive tlio 
Royal Family, 
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X. Westminster Hall and Courts op Law. 

WESTMINSTER HALL 

Was originiilly built by William Rufus, .niid afterwards 
eiilargtMl by Ricdiard II. It is tlic largest room in Europe 
uiisiippurte<l by pillars, except the theatre at Cxlbrd— 
tciigtl), 270 feet; breadth, 7*^ feet; lieiglit, !)0 foot. Jts 
original use was to entertain the king’s guests on grand 
festivals. Richard II. entertained 10,000 persons at 
Christmas within its "walls, and it has sinetj been iis<‘d for 
coronation feasts—the coronation of Ot'orge IV, liaving 
been the last occasion. The ro\>f, whiclj principally con¬ 
sists of chestnut-wood, is very curiously eonstruettul, mid 
adorned with angels supjiortlng shields•chargi‘d «itli the 
anus of Richard II., and his patron saint, Edwanl the 
Confessor; on the stonc frieze, below the wimlows, are 
various sculpifires of a hart cpuehaiit, and other devices of 
Richard II. The pavement has hmi thrice raised, at 
different periods, in order to keeji out the water, the hall 
luiving been frequently flooded, at high tid<'s, by the waters 
of the Thames. The side-walls Avero internally strength¬ 
ened, about fifty years ago, and the entire edifice was 
repaired and iiew-froiitcd in the years 1820, 1821, and 
18^2, w'hen the lantern was rebuilt, and the upper win- 
. dows, at the side of the hall, first added. The hall having 
been much injuml by the fire in 1834, Avliieli d<..sLroy<'(l 
the Houses of P.arliamont, has recently undergone a 
thorough rejiair. Westminster-lmll, with tlie s]»ot on 
which the Houses of Lords and Commons funnoi-ly 
stood, occmiies the site of the j;)alacc of 'William tlie 
Conqueror, and of his sons WilUixin Rufus an^ Henry I. 
and their successors, till Henry Vlll. Parliaimaits have 
frequently met in this hall, and it has been occasionally 
fitted up for grand trials. Cluirles 1. was tried, and 
received sentence, beneath its roof, and more recently it 
was used in' tlio oases of Warren Hastings and Lord 
Melville. '* In ordinary times, it forms a promenade for 
lawyers and suitors, during the sittings of the adjoining 
courts of law. 

.;;‘On tllo west siile of the lioJl ore the new Uuildings 
infooted,’-frW designs by Mr. Soane, for the courts of 
»<C?^ncery,'Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. 
7^ Lord Chancellor's and Yicc-Cliancellor's courts ore 
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sjiMcious, find pariiciilnrly wi‘ll-aTraTij;<.*<l, with Boats and 
^rillorios for suitors. A fjr.iml coreinoiiy takes place here 
oil tile first day of each ti'rm, when the Lord Chanocllor 
:iii<l the otlu'r judgi-s arrive in state, and being joined at 
the entrance of tlic hall by the serjcants-at-law and bnr- 
rii^ers, walk in procession to the several courts. The** 
Lord Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor have also courts 
in Tiincoln*s-inn-sepiare, whore the sittings after term are 
boldi^n ; as Ibiise i>f the Queen’s Bi neh and Common 
I’Jeas are in the Cuildliall of the city of London. 

'riie Inns of Court appear to have been formerly much 
more numerous Mini* at present. One called Chester Inn 
is s:iid to liave bwn situate on the spot where Somerst^t 
House now stands; a second at Dowgatc; a third in 
Paternostcr-row ; and a fourth somewhere still nearer St. 
T'aul’b Cathedral, which, in the dajs of its profanation, was 
the great ])laee of business foV lawyers. liacJi practitioner 
had his own pillar in tlu' cathcflral, wlii‘re ho took bis 
stand at stated hours of the day, with a pen and paper- 
hook, ready to receive the instructions of clii'iits. So 
perfectly, indeed, was the practice rccognist'd, that, on the 
making of aperjeaut, it was usual for tlu! whole body of 
Serjeants to walk in their rol>cs to St. Paul’s, to invest 
tli(‘ir new brother uith his particular pillar of hnsluesH. 

The number of these inns of court ajijicars to have been 
so mucJi on the increase in the reign of Henry III., that 
it was thou^lit necessary to restrain them by proclamation. 
Some, whicli now exist, w'crc, however, erected after, this 
prohibition. The number remaining is thirteen, nine of 
which are within, and five without the lihcrflcs of the 
City, and ifll arc (we believe) extra-parochial. 

The inns were anciently of three classes: two of these 
might pro|)erly have been designated the outer and inner; 
the third bore the name of Serjeants’ Inn. The outer 
were called Inns of Chancery, from their being places of 
elementary instruction, where j oimg men were tauglit the 
naturi' of Chancery writs, which were then considered as 
developing the first prineiplcs of law. Such were Clif¬ 
ford’s, Thavieks, Barnard’s, Staple’s, Clement’s, Lyon’s, 
New Init, and some other Inns now extinct. In the reign 
of Henry VI. there were ten of these lesser inns, each of 
which contained not less than 100 students. When per¬ 
sons had made some progress at those inns, they were then 
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Rdmitteji into tho superior or inner courtS| whore they 
perfected their degrees. Of these courts there were four; 
namely, the Inner and Middle Temple, Gray's Inn, and 
Lincoln's Inn, wliich still retain the pre-eminence they 
originally possessed. At tho period of which we have 
epoken, none of these Inns of Court had less than 260 
members. In the hall of Lincoln's Inn, where the Lord 
Cliancellor sits out of term time, there is a picture hy 
Hogarth, represemtiug Paul before Felix. There is also 
a statue of Erskiue, by Wostmaeott. 

Tho Serjeants' inns, of which formerly there wore three, 
werc! of a still higher order than any of the others, being 
occupied solely by the lawyers who had .been advanced to 
the dignity of the coif, including the judges, who, though 
promoted to the bench, still style every serjeaut their 
‘'brother." One of thesi', which was situated about the 
middle of F]e^.t-strect, was held on a least.* from the Dean 
and Chapter of York; and on the expiring of the lease it 
was not thought proper to renew it. The place, though 
now differently occupied, still retains the name. Another 
inn, for the use of stu'Jeants only, waa situated in Scroop's- 
cohrt, Holborn, near St. Andrew's Cliiirch. The only 
Sf^rjeaiitu' Inn at the present day, is''in Chanccry-laue, 
near Fleet-street, and has rec<mtly been rebuilt. 

A district in London, extending a small distance round 
Lincoln's Inn, is termed the Liberty of the Rolls, of which 
the Master of the Rolls, by virtue of his cilice, is lord. 
Here he lias a handsome residence, leading into the court 
in which he ofliciates (the Rolls' Court, Lincoln's Inn, 
which is 01 ^ of the Courts of Chancery), as from one room 
to another, a large garden, and a chapel of his own, with 
the appointment of the minister. The chapel is adorned 
with some beautiful stained glass. It is supposed to have 
be^n designed by Inigo Jones, and contains several monu¬ 
ments to the memory of deceased masters and others—• 
one by Torrepnuu, in lionour of Dr. Young, who died in 
1616, is particularly admirod. Here Lord Gifford was 
buried in 1626. 

The Court of Bankrupts, now amenable to a court uf 
review at Westminster, is in Basinghall-street. >■ 

The Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors is^ 
PortugoJ-strect, Lincoln's-lnn-ficlds, and has three com- 
nuBBionezB. 
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DOCTORS* COMMONS. 

The doctors of the ecclesiastical, civil, and maritime laws 
have a college of tludr own, situate in Knight Rider-street, 
usually called Doctors* Commons, from their commoniug 
together in a collegiate manner, as in the inns of court. 
The present commodious buildings were erected in 1072* 
and in 1070 the members were incorporated. The college 
has a handsome hall, wlierc the ditfereiit courts in which 
its members oHiciatc hold their sittings. The doctors or 
aflvocates sit on the same bench with the judge; and each 
has a ])artieular seat assigiu^d to him on his admission, 
which lie always ko<^)s. 

The principal ecclesiastical court is the Court of Arches, 
said to be so called from its having been anciently held in 
the crypt of Bow Clmrcli, which was originally built upon 
the arches. The thirteen parishes in Lond^i, which are 
peculuirs of the archbishup of Canterbury, arc under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the judge of this court, who is 
hence styled the dean of Arches. 

The Prerogative Court is guardian of the various rights 
of succession to proj>orty. It has a registry attached to it, 
in which all original wills are de])osited, and all grants of 
letters of administration to executors and next of kin. ^ ’ 

Tile Office of Faculties and Dispensations empowers any 
one to do that which in law he could not otherwise do; os, 
for instance, to marry without the publication of haims, to 
succeed a father in an ecclesiastical beuciice, &c. 

The Court of Delegates is the highest of all tlio ecclesi¬ 
astical courts of the province of Canterbury. Appeals lie 
to it from ^y of the other courts, and the ddhisions are 
generally considered final. The crown has the power, 
indeed, to grant a commission of review under the broad 
Beal; but this is rarely exercised. 

The Court of Admiralty takes cognizance of all offences 
on the liigh seas, questions relating to seamen's wage^ 
claims of salvage, &c. It was erected in the reign of King 
Kdward 111,, and was originally held in Southwark, When 
the causes before it relate to offences committed at sea, it 
does not^old its sittings here, but at the sessions'-house 
in the Old Bailey; and any burister at common law may 
then pl«id before it. 

The doctors of law have an excellent library attached to 
their college. 
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XI. Squares and Statues, Bazaars, and Arcades. 

SQUARES AND STATUES. 

AMON(j8T tlu! remarkable features which distiu|;uish Lon¬ 
don from the large cities of the Continent are the nuniher 
and CAU'Ht of its squares, large open ivrttas suri*onn«lcd 
by ImildingB frequently of considerable architectural 
beauty, the residences of the upper clash's of society. f>f 
thewj squares there are about two hundred, hut the 
following art! the most worthy of notice. 

Bclprare-m/nare, Vinilieo, ji noble quadrangle 084 fiH.'t 
by 017, erected al)out 1020, on the estate of the Marquis 
of WCHtniiiister. 

Jicrkclej/-‘StfWire, to the north cif Piccadilly, having on 
one side of it, the noblo residence of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 

JJ/ooTnsburj/-sr/nare, in which is a colossal statue of 
C. .1. Fox, by We.stiniU'otl. 

Cnvendish-sfjunrc^ built about 1717i is adorned with .a 
statue of William, duke of Cinuberlaiid, eri'ctetl in 1770. 

EaUm-squart'y lU'ar Belgrave-square, iiujasures lfi:J7 
feet by 371> mid is bounded at the end by Saint l^eter’s 
cburcb. 

Fimbury-sqmtre, IMooriiolds, built tow'ards the close of 
the last Cl ntury. 

Fitzrtrt/sfiuare, near tho Regejit’s-i^irk, erecti'd from 
designs by Messrs. Adams. 

OrosveHor-square took its name from Sir Robert Gros- 
venor, and* has in the centre a statue of George I,, by 
Van Nost. ^ 

Ilanover-square has on the cast side a bronze statue of 
William Pitt, by Cliantrey. 

St, James's^square has in the centre a statue of William 
III. On the east side is tlie residence of tlic bishops of 
London, <as wxdl as Norfolk House, in which George III. 
was born. 

Leicestcr^square is adorni'd with a bronze statue of 
George I. Tliis S(|uarc was formerly tlic residence of 
several remarkable iiersons. Hogarth lived at the house 
w'liich is now the S;ibloniere-hotel, John Hunter, the 
nurgeon, in tlie next house towards tho north, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds at No. 47. 
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LincobCs^Inn^Fidds were laid out with gardens by 
Inigo JoiieSj about IG20, which occupy the Kamo space as 
the largi st of the Egyjdian pyramids. On tin* north side 
of til is square is the ISuancau Museum, and on the south 
the Iloyal College of Surgeons, Hero Lord Williuin 
Ilussell was executed in ICliH, • 

ManGhestersquare took its name from the duke of 
Manchester, who built his town residence on one side of it. 

l*ortman~siquurc w^‘la erected lietweeii 17 b ‘0 luid 1780. 
At the iKjrth-weftt corner is Montagiiu Jlonse, formerly 
tin; reMidence of Mrs. ]\lontague, so Avell known for tlio 
interest she toolw ir^tln; eliiniiu;y-sw{*ei)iiig tribe. 

liussell-square^ is adorm;d with a bronze statue of 
Francis, duke of ]iedford, by Wcstniacott. 

Soho-bqimrt’ took its nauu; from the wor<l for the day at 
the buttle of Scdgnioor, the duko of Monmouth having 
foriiK'rly resided thc;n;. in the centre; is% stone shitiie 
of Charles 11., but so decayed that the features are no 
longer distiiiguisliable. 

In addition to the statues already noticed, there are 
the following: Clueen Anne, situate in Q,uecn*B-8qttare, 
llleoiiisbury; James 11., beliiiid Whitehall, executed by 
Grinliii Gibbons ;* Charles I., at Charing Cross, cast by 
Lo Sneur; George III., in Fall Mall East, by Wyatt; 
George Canning, in New Palace-yard, by Westmacott; 
Achilles, in Hydo-jiark, by Westmacott, erected in honour 
of the duke of Wellington. 

BAZAARS AND ARCADES. 

WiTiiTN these few years, a fashion has arisen qf exhibiting 
goods for sale, especially fancy aHicles, in rei>ositorics, in 
imitation of the baznars of the East, and called by the 
same name. The first of tliesc was established in Soho- 
square, by Mr. Trotter, about the year Id 15, and is styled 
Tfte Soho Bazaar, It consists of a ground floor and two 
upper stories, at the counters round which, iijiwards of 
400 females have standings, as they are called, for the sale 
of articles of almost every description. The bazaar is 
open every day, except Sundays, Christmas-day, Good- 
Friday,* and public fasts, from nine till dark, and is 
frequented by thousands of genteel and fashionablo people. 
Besides tins, there arc the Pantheon^ Oxford-street, the 
Pantechniom, near Sloane-square, Clielsea, and some 

1 2 
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others. Many of tlicsc arc* fitted up v'ith p^rcat elegance, 
and have a))artmoutB devoted to exliibitiouH of various 
kinds, >vitli musical performances and other attractions. 
The bazaars themselves may bo inspected without charge, 
the cxiiectation being tliat visitors M'ill voluntarily pur¬ 
chase something. 

The principal Arcades, vhich, in many respects, re¬ 
semble the bazaars, are, the Burlington, IMceadilly; the 
Opera Colonnade, Pall-Mall; and the Lowthcr Arcade, 
Strand. 

XIJ. KELIGlOirS AND CilARllTABLX SrXlETlES, AND 

IIOSI’IIALS. ^ 

p 

The Jteliglous and Charitable Institutions of the motro- 
poliH claim our next nulict'. 

Of tho Religious Societies in London, the following is a 
pretty co]>iou^, tliough not a cmiplete list 

British and Foreign Bible Society, Society for Promot¬ 
ing Christian Knowledge, Church Missionary Society, 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, London Missionary Society, 
Moravian Missiuuaiy Society (in London), Home Mis- 
rioiiar^ Society, Socit‘ty for the Conversion of .le^\H, Iteli- 
gious Tract Society, Female Penitentiary, Church of 
England Tract Society, Socit'ty for the Uelicf of Pious 
Clergymen, Prayer Book and Homily Society, British and 
Foreign School Society, Naval and Military Bible Society, 
Sunday School Union Society, Continental Society, African 
Institution, Society for Promoting K(‘]igious Kuou ledge 
among the Poor, Society for Encouragement of Female 
Servants, IKlereliant Scaini'iPs Bible Society, Sunday School 
Society, Socit'ty for Building Churches and Chapels, 
Hibernian Society, llibcnnnn Bible Society, Irish Beli- 
giouB Book and I'raet Society, Irish Evangelical Society, 
Sunday School Society for Ireland, Irish Baptist Society, 
Irish Society of London. 

Add to tlx'se tlie iiumcrouB national and other scliools 
for religious education, and innumerable societies already 
formed, and continually forming, which include religious 
instruction among their views, and the sum total of hene- 
volcnce ou this subjert only will be found enormous. 

'., Tlierc are twenty-four liospitals for the sick, the lame, 
children, for the cure of ])articular complaints, os dis¬ 
eases of the eye, or the car, &c.; numerous alms-houses 
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for tlio maintoiiaiiRC of tlio aged, aad upwards of thirty 
dispeiisurii's for the gratuitous 6up])ly of niodicivc and 
medical aid to the poor, 00,000 of whom are tlius annually 
relieved. 

Of all the institutions in London, there is not one more 
humane or more useful than tlio ,%urAy for the Discharge 
and Jieluf of Persons Imprisoned for Small Dchts^ whielK* 
was estahliahed in 177‘^, j>rincipally through tins exortioiis 
of lh(? unfortunate Dr. Dodd. Within iifteen months 
after this society was formed, OOC prisoners were liberated 
through its means; and the number since discharged 
annually, has averaged nonrly 1,000, at an expense of less 
than each person. 

The Westminster Hospital, established in 1719, was the 
first institution of the kind in England, for the relief of 
the sick and aftlictcd poor. 

The City Dispensary in the Poultry', is a similar esta¬ 
blishment, and assists upwards of 5,000 porsiljiis annually. 

I’lio National Vaccine Establishment is of extensive 
utility, vaccinating gratuitously, tliroughout England, 
upwards of 1100,000 persons every year. 

The lioyal Itwnanc Society, for the recovery of persons 
apparently drowmid, and tlu' reward of persons exerting 
theinsidves to save the; life of a ftdlow-creature, has twenty 
receiving-houses in Loudon, witl) apparatus c«instaiftly 
ready, and has rescued from the grave many thousands of 
persons. 

The lioyal Dispensary for Children, which is open to 
a first np])lication for relief, without recomineudatiou, is 
eminently useful. 

The lioyal fnjirmaries for Diseases of the JBye and the 
Ear, havcT‘ach presented or restored the sight and hearing 
of many thousands, and porfomicd numerous successful 
operations. 

Thcrt;are fourteen Lying-in~Hospitals in London; some 
rocciving patients, others attending them at their own 
houses, lending linen, &c. . ' 

The City of London and the British Ilos^lals arc, wc 
believe, the largest. 

The Stranger's Friend Society, for relieving distressed 
persons of all countries and religious, employs 300 visitors 
m the benevolent, but paiuful duty of seeking out coses of 
wretchedness, and is a most oxcellcnt institution. 

I 3 
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The Alms~Hou8es of London arc very numerous; there 
are upwards of 100 different foundations, in wliich nearly 
2,000 persons are comfortably maintained. The Drapers' 
Company alone has alms-houses for 113 persons. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 

^ la West SmitlificKl, 

WAS, originally founded in 1102, but not incorporated 
until the reign of Edward VI.; it escajied the gn'at firtj 
of London, and endured until 17<10, when it was rebuilt 
by subscription. 'Tho building is quadrangular, with a 
large inner court. The principal entrance, in Smithfield, 
is by a noble Doric arch, sunnouii^ed by a statue of 
Hcmyr VIII., (who, though he diss(dvcd the original 
priory here, preserved the hospital), the royal arms, and 
tw'o figures representing sickness and lameness. The 
interior is spacious and well-arranged, with every possible 
regard to cleanliness and conifort. U’hc hall and staircase 
contain several paintings, some of which arc hy Hogarth. 
This hospital is open to accidents at all times, and con¬ 
siderable facility is given to the admission of all kinds of 
patients. The number of in-patients is about 5,000, that 
of out-patieuts, 0,000, annually. 

ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 

Southwark, 

Is devoted to the same objects as that of St. Bartholomew, 
and relievos tho sick poor to the same extent. This 
hospital origirinted in tw'O similar clmrities on the same 
site, in tlic 13th century; it W’ns enlarged in the time of 
Edward YI., and rebuilt hi 1003, in three quadrangles, 
by subscription. The benevolent Thomas Gu^ built three 
of the w'ards at his own expense, and Thomas Frederic, 
Esq., three others. Another quadrangle, with numerous 
wards and offices, was added in 1732, and great improve¬ 
ments were made in 1836; the total number bf wards 
being now nineteen, containing 500 beds. 

GUY’S HOSPITAL 

Is also in Southwark, and is one of the most munificent 
gifts ever presemted by an individual to the public. It 
was founded by Mr. Thomas Guy, a wealthy bookseller, 
of London, of whom wo have already spoken as a bene¬ 
factor to St. Thomas's. This gentleman had amassed a 
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large fortune, a great portion of which he appropriated to 
works of charity. At the age of 76, he conimenoed the 
present hospital, on which he expended nearly 19,000/., 
pn^viously to his decease. He died in 1724, before it was 
finished, by his will endowing this hospital with the vast 
Binn of 299,409/. II 5 . 4d .; bequeathing a perpetual annuity 
of 4</0/. to Christ’s Hospital, the sum of 1,000/. for dis-* 
charging poor diibtors, and upwards of 70,000/., besides 
life-annuities, to his poor relations. In 1029, Thomas Hunt 
beqneatiled nearly i,’200,000 to Guy’s Hospital, on con¬ 
dition that aceoininodation be found for 100 additional 
patients. ’I'lie hoKi)itaI no^ contains upwards of AOO beds. 
It has a chapel, a tAieatre of anatomy, and an excellent 
museum. • 

ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 

Situated at Hyde Park Corner, was rebuilt in 1831, from 
designs by Mr. Wilkins, and is appropriated^o the recep¬ 
tion of the sick and the lame. The principal front, facing 
the Green-park, i«i^200 f(*et in length. This hospital con¬ 
tains twenty-nine w'ards and 400 beds. 

There are in London two hospitals, devoted exclusively 
to the reeejttion of* lunatics ; these are liethlem, Hospital, 
St. Gcorgc’s-ficlds, and St. Luke's Hospital, Old-stract. 
Both an! B])acious and liandsouie buildings, with extensive 
grounds for exercise, and every accommodation which 
humanity can suggest for the unfortunate inmates. 

The other liospitals are, the MiddJeseo', top of Bomers’- 
street, for the sick and lame, pregnant married Women, 
and tile cure of cancer; the London, Whitc<^apcl-road, 
esiahlishcdifor the reception of sick and wounded seamen, 
shipwrights, labourcrs, &c.: hut extended to other classes; 
the North London, newly established in Gower-street; 
the Westminster, James-street, Buckiugham-gate, “ for 
sick and needy from all ports;” the Lock, Grosvenor- 
place; Small Pox Hospital, and Fever Hospital, near 
King’s-cross; a Dutch and German Hospital, aifd another 
for Spanish and Portuguese Jews, at Milc-end; and a 
Frerwh Hospital, in Old-street. 

• THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, 

Giiildford'Street. 

Was established in 1739, when Captain Thomas Coram, 
the owner of an American trader, and who spent his whole 
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fortune on this liencvolciit object, obtained a royal clinrtor 
for its incorporation. As it was to be t'njctcd by subucrip- 
tion, tlie firHt stone of tlic building was not laid until 
September, 1742, and as bciicfaetious continued to flow in, 
a diapol was built, to which the ei^lebrnted Handel gave 
an organ, and the benefit of his oratorio of tlu‘ Messiah, 
•which, in a few years, produced nearly Tji)00l. for the 
cliarity. The hospital was first opened for the indiscri- 
minaio admission of childrt*n, “ to jirevent the murder of 
infaiits hy their mothers to hide their sliann;, and the 
exposure of now-bom infanta in the streets.” Before tlio 
end of 17 ^ 2 , 1,042 infants lunl been received on this 
principle; but tlic funds of tlie institution failed, and in 
1766 , parliament voted 10,000/. in aid of this cliarity, 
rcconmicnding that nil tin* children offered should still be 
received. On the 2iid of June, in tlmt year, 117 were 
admitted, a^d btjfort; December, 1757, tbo number 
amounted to' 0,510, and in 1700, to 0,000. The system 
of indiscriminate admission was then rt‘strained by Act of 
Porliiuneut, as of evil consequence ; but the legislature 
still continued to aid the institution hy grants, until the 
improvement of its rentals, from new buildings on the 
liuspitol lamls, rendered thesti uniu^ceesaiy, Tlie .'iiimial 
revenue of tla- hospital is now about 13,000/. a year; the 
number of cbililreii under its protection is generally from 
400 to 50(>. At the age of twelvi*, they arc apprenticed, 
or provided with places. The hospital is a brick struc¬ 
ture, consisting of two wings, witli a chapel in tin* centre. 
The gardens and ]>lny-ground arc very hirge, and as 
healthy as could lie <‘xpccted from the situation. The 
chapel is handsomely fitted up, and geiiteely attended ; 
the donations at its doors producing about 5,000/. per 
annum. The altar-piece is by West. 

ORPHAN ASYLUMS. 

The Asylum for Female Oi-phans is in the Westminster- 
road, and the Loridon Orphan Asylum^ between Hackney 
and^ Olapton. The former receives destitute females 
from the age of nine to twelve; the latter admits boys and 
girls from seven tb ten. The children are educated and 
industopusly employed, until of sufficient ago to be pro¬ 
vided places or apprenticed. There ore also the 
BriHah Orphan Asylum, at Claphami and the Infant 
Orphm Asylum, at Dalston. 
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THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, 

Bliwkfriiirs-road, 

WAS establislied in 1748, for tlie reception and reclama¬ 
tion of misguided fr^malcs, througii the exertions of the 
llev. Dr. Dingley, H. Fielding, Esq., and the unfortunate* 
Dr. Dodd. During tlie existence of this excellent insti¬ 
tution, more than two-thirds of the women adniitt'ed to 
its benefits have been restored to their friends, or placed 
in some suitable emplo}'meut. Many have nmrried, and 
become most respectable ^members of society. Most of 
the females, when discharged from this establishment, 
luivo been under tjventy years of age, Tlio chapel of this 
society is much frequented, partly on account of the 
singing, which is performed by the females (screened by a 
curtain from public view). This charity may be visited 
by permission of the committee of governors,awho meet at 
the hospital every Thursday, 

To the Magdalen, there arc two auxiliaries, the female 
Penitentiary, corner of Southampton-street, Pcntonvillc, 
and the Guardian Society, St. George’s in the East. The 
Female Penitent iarv, like the Magdalen, affords an sisylum, 
ns far as its funds’^ w'ill allow, to nil females desirous of 
refonning, and is conducted with great decorum and har¬ 
mony; the Guardian Society, for the preservation of 
public morals, also receives a great number of females 
annually, whom they provide with situations, or reconcile 
with their friends. The Female Refuge for the Destitute, 
llackuey-road, is in many respects a similar institution. 

THE AI^LUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 

Neahly opposite the Bruddayers’ Arms, K(;nt-rond, re¬ 
ceives children deprived of the faculties of speech and 
hearing, who, by various ingenious modes, are instructed 
in writing, arithmetic, and the princi])les of religion, and 
taught some useful manual operations by which, after 
leaving the asylum, they may cam their livelihood. 
Visitors are admitted here. 

THE^SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT BLIND 

Is in St. Gcorge’s-fields, and was established in 1799, to 
instruct persons, male and female, unhappily deprived of 
the blessings of sight, in some trade by which to maintain 
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thomsclvcs. This cBtaLlisliment usually contains about 
sixty ilimatos, who arc employed in the niamifacture of 
baskets, mats, thread, linen, Acc., by which they cam a 
considerable sum iii repayment for the benefits tluy receive. 
Strangers are permitted (gratis) to view this iuterestiiig 
institution, which has been lately rc'built. 

THE rillLANTIIROPIC SOCIETY, 

Lonilon-roiul, Bt. George’s-liclds, 

Was csiabliBhed in 178H, for the reform of discharged 
juvenile offenders, by employment and habits of viriut', 
and tile protection of the ofls])ring of criminals. Nearly 
200 children of both sexes ai'e admitted and instructed— 
the boys in printing, book-binding, shoe-making, &,c., and 
the girls in netullework, and the duties of household 
servants. Such of the young iumatt'S as have actually 
commenced.(a career of vice, ore first placed in n separate 
building, called the Reform,” until tiicy appear sulii- 
cieiitly amended to be allowed to associate with the rest. 

The Refuge fnr the Destitute^ Hockney-road and IIox- 
ton, is an institution similar to tlie preceding. Its objects 
arc the reformation of juvenile oifendArs, and to provide a 
place of rcfifgo for persons w'ho, from loss of character, or 
clcstiiutiou, are unable, though williug, to obtain employ¬ 
ment. 

The Marine Society is in Bishopsgate-street; it was 
commenced in IThO, for the purpose of fitting out aud 
qualifying distressed, and even depraved boys for tlic sea- 
Borvici'. Thousands of youths were thus provided for 
during the late war. The society has a vessc'j moored in 
the river, in wliieli the boys are instructed os Aveil in moral 
as in nautical duties. 

The Royal Humane Society'*s office is in Cliatham-place, 
Biaekfriars; tlu: Royal Rensinn Society, for the pcnmiiient 
relief of agetl persons, Laneaster-place, Strand; the Rene» 
volenJ Institulim, Southampton-row, Bloomsbury; the 
Society, of Schoolmasters, for the relief of necessitous 
school-masters and ushers, their widows and orphans ; the 
Scottish Hospital, Crane-court, Fleet-street, for . the relief 
of distressed natives of Scotland; the Caledonian Asylum, 
Ifew Clmlk-road, rcntonvilic, for the support and eduea- 
of Uic child^m of Scottish soldiers, &c.; the Literary 
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Fund Society, Lincoln’s-inn-ficlds, for the relief of dis- 
trossod riuthors and their families; the Society for the 
lielicf of Foreigners in Distress ; with a host of other 
assoeiatioiis equally eminent for hencvolcncc and use¬ 
fulness. 

XIII. University, Poulic Schools, &c. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON * 

ITot-T)s its sittinp;a at Somerset ITonae, in the rooms 
whieli M’(*rc formerly oceiipied hy the Royal Aeadomy. 
Its objects, according to tJio charter, which was granted 
Nov. 28, 1836, art^f “the* advancement of religion and 
morality, the promotion of useful Knowledge,” andjho 
holding forth to all classes and denominations, without 
any distinction \vhatso(‘ver, an (‘ncourageraent for pursuing 
a regular aiuKdibcral course of education.” Tlie senate 
consists of a ehaneollor, vie/'-ehaneellor, and*twenty-fivo 
memhers, who are “appointed for the pur])ose of ascer¬ 
taining, by means of examinatio]», the persons who have 
acquired ])roficieney in literature, science, and art, by tbo 
pursuit of sneli course of education, aud of rewarding 
them by acadeiiiicaK degrees.” 

KINCrS COLLEGE 

Was founded in 1828 , under tlu’ royal sanction, as a 
coll(‘g(i for general education in conformity to the Esta- 
blisbed Church, in which, while the various hnuiches of 
literature and science are made the subjects of instruction, 
the nniids of youth will be imbued with a knowledge of 
religious truths and moral duties. Ic is patronwed hy the 
dignitaries ^f the church, and by a great many of the 
nobility, and its govenuiicnt is vested in a council of 
forty-one members, of which the Bishop of London is the 
president. 

The college is under the superintendence of a principal, 
and there are more than thirty masters. It compos(^s an 
upx>er depai'tment, for young men of sixteen years of ago 
and upwards; a school of medicine and surgery; and a 
gr.'inimar school for boys from seven to sixteen years of 
agt*. 

The building w'as designed by Sir R. Sinirke, and forms 
the cast wing of Somerset House. It was commenced in 
1829, and completed in 1831. It contains a library, 
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museum, chapel, lecture-rooms, and the residence of the 
pnncip&l* 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

Qowor Street, 

Was founded in 1S25, as the London University, a 
title which has since been altered to its present appella¬ 
tion, in order to distinguish it from the institution first 
noticed. It is governed by a council, and the superiii- 
teiidcnce is entrusted to a warden. The course of instruc¬ 
tion comprises languages, mathematics, physics, tiie mental 
and moral sciences, history, p^itical economy, medicine, 
surgery, &c. « 

The building was designed by Mr.^ Wilkins, and is 
intended to consist of a centre and two wings. Tin; former 
only has been erected, and this is adorned witli a noble 
portico. It contains a hall, various locturc-rooms, libra¬ 
ries, a inuSLam of natural history, an anatomical museum, ^ 
&c. The first stone was laid A]>ril 110, 1827, mid the first 
lecture was delivered Oct. 1, 1828. 

Op the Scholastic Hospitals and Endowed Schools of 
London, the principal are, Christ's I'nul's 

School, Westminster School, Merchant Tailors' School, 
aLid the Charter-house. 

CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, 

Newgate Street, 

Generally termed the Blue Coat School. It w'as founded 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century, os a monastexy 
of Grey Friars, but at tho dissolution, was given by Henry 
VIII., with other lands, to the City, for the use of the 
poor. The object of the gift, how'ever, was neglected for 
many years, until the reign of Edward VI., when the 
pious Bishop Ridley, aided by Dobbs, the benevolent lord 
mayor, were instrumental in obtaining from the king on 
act of incorporation, by which the hospital was allotted to 
the maintenance and education of the young and helpless, 
for whose reception it was prepared in 1552. Nearly 400 
children of both sexes were then admitted, the boys into a 
gEammar-Bchool, the girls into a school for reading, sewing, 
and marking. The system is now, of course, much altered 
and improved: a mathematical school was founded 
Charles IL, for the education of forty boys for the sea- 
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service; and another school for this purpose was after¬ 
wards added. The estahlishmcut will now accommodate 
upwards of 1,100 children, among whom are eighty girls, 
Avho arc all provided for gratuite sly in every respect. 
The hospital was at first particularly intended for 
orphans; aiid, although their state of destitution is no * 
lunger an indinjicnsiiblo qualification, yc^t it is a strong 
reeoinrnendation; so that, of the 1,000 buys in the school 
in 1800, there were 800 who were either orphans, or had 
lust one of their parents. About a third part of the chil¬ 
dren, including all the girls^are educated at an auKiliary 
branch of Christ’s Hospital, at Hertford, whence the boys, 
when sutticiently adwauced in their studies, arc transferred 
to London. 

The liospital has seven exhibitions for Cambridge, and 
on(‘ for Oxford, in evi*ry seven years. 

The government of Christ’S Hospital is vc^d in the 
lord mayor and aldtnuen, and twelve common-council- 
men, chosen by lot; I 'nofactors to the amount of 400/. 
are also governors. Tlmrc arc four seliools, for grammar, 
writing, mntbcniati(‘s, and drawing; the. boys ndiiiittod to 
th(' mathematical scljool, when their ('diication is finished, 
are pUiccd with commanders of vessels, and equipped at 
the expense of the hospital. * 

Christ’s Hospital is an extensive structure, consisting 
of various irregular parts. The south front is ornamented 
witli Doric pilasters, and a statue of the founder. The 
great hall, in which the boys take breakfast, dine, and 
sup, was built from designs by John Sliaw, Esq., in 1829, 
and is 187 feet long, fifty-one feet broad, and fosty-seven 
high. At eAch end is a gallery for visitors, in one of 
which is a very fine organ. Beneath the gallery at the 
west end arc several seats for governors and visitors, and 
the floor of the hall is occupied by tables and forms. 
Against the uorthcni wall is a large picture, by Verrio, 
containing many figures, representing James II., with his 
consort, receiving the president, governor, and many of 
the children of the hospital. Another picture represents 
Edward VI, delivering the charter of the hospital to the 
lord mayor and aldermen. 

In the Court lioom are portraits of Edward VI., by 
Holbein, and of the chief benefactors to the hospital. In 
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Another room, faced with stone, are kept the records, deeds, 
and other writings. 

Tin; whole of Christ’s Hospital is about to be rebuilt by 
the architect of the new hall. 

ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 

Was erected in 1500, by Dr. John Colct, dean of St. 
Paul’s, on the foundation of an ancient school which 
existed hero as early as the reign of Ifenry I. ^fho dean 
conveyed the w'liolo estate for this i)ur])Oso to the Mer¬ 
cers’ Company, to whom he t?ntriistc*d the perpetual care 
of the school. The rules for th^ government of the 
school were drawn uj) by the dean himself; it w'aa insti¬ 
tuted for the free edueatioii of 1511 boys, and is divided, 
into eight classes, or forms, the children advancing gra¬ 
dually from one to the otlier as they attain ])roficienc*y. 
They are •Jenerally taught Greek and Latin, and some are 
even more highly educated, a certain number being sent 
ainnially to the iiiiiversilit's of Oxford and Cambridge, on 
exhibitions of 60/. a-\ear each. J<»hn Milton, Camden 
and Strype, tb(v anti^jMaries, the great Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough, tl)e philosophic Earl of Orr^^ry, ILilley, the cele¬ 
brated astronomer, and many other distinguished charac- 
flc'rs, r(‘ceive(l their edueatioii at this sehool. In addition 
to the original fund of the dean, the school has had also 
several be<|iicstH of considt'rnble amount, and a donation of 
10,000/. 3 per cents. l»y Viscount Camden, for exliibitioiiB 
of 100/. a-year at Trinity College, C’ambridge. 

The original school was dcstroyc'd hy the great fire, and 
w'aa relsiilt by the Mercers’ Company; but the latter 
structure has also given way to the inouldccing hand of 
time, and has been succeeded by a more elegant and con¬ 
venient building, erected in 1024, from designs by Mr. G. 
Smith. 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 

Is supposed to have been founded so early as the eleventh 
century, but to have afterwards declined; in consequence 
of wliieh, (.iiu'cii Elizabeth refouiided it in 1590, for forty 
boys, called, in lioiiour of her. Queen Elizabeth’s Scho¬ 
lars, who are educated for the universities. The esta¬ 
blishment is in Deau's-ynrd, Westminster, and roceiv^ 
besideB the queen’s, forty free scholars, and many of A 
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sons of the nobility and gentry are educated lioro os pri¬ 
vate KcIiolarH, under the first classical and other masters, 
for which tin; school has always been distinguished. One 
of Terence's plays is perforinc'd here annually (in Decem¬ 
ber) before a number of noble audiiors. 

THE CHARTER HOUSE, 

On the north side of Chai'ter-housi'-sqiiarc, occupies* tho 
site of au aueiiiiit monastery for Cai'thusinn monks, called 
tljc Chartreuse, (of wliich Charter-house is a corruption,) 
built here in imitation of the Orandc Chartreuse of Gre¬ 
noble. It was part of tin? estate of tin* hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem^ and first founded in 1301, for twenty- 
four monks. Afti'r the dissolution, the liou.s(‘ passed to 
the Howard family, who livt'd and entertained royalty 
here, until in the early p!u*t of the soventeentli century it 
was bold by Thomas iluward^ earl of Bull*olk,^o Thomas 
Sutton, esq., citizen .*jnd girdler, the founder of the pre¬ 
sent noble establishment. This In' effi'cted by an outlay 
of 20,000/., and an endowment* of 4,403/. 10& 10c/. per 
niimmi. 

The number of scholars educated heni is seventy- 
three; of whom Ibity-four are on the foundation, and 
twenty-nine students at the universities, with an allo^^- 
aiice of 20/. per annum for eight ^ears. Hoys who ^ive 
no promise of getting a living by tln;ir education are put 
out :i}i])rontices, and have each a sum of 40/. on leaving 
the school. Eight pensioners are maintained on the 
cjulowment, who live in liaiidsomc apartments, and have 
all the neei'ssiiries of life ])rovided for thOm ; in order to 
emil)le thei^ to clotlu; themselves, they have •each au 
allowauco of 14/. a-jear and a gown. The hospital is 
maimgcd by a fniister and sixteen governors. 

The Cliurter-house, though a venerable pile, has few 
vestiges of the ancient conventual building ; the chapel is 
built princi]»ally of brick, and lined with wainscot; it has 
two aisles with Gothic windows; two of these, in tho 
iiortli-wall, cout.aiii the arms of Mr. Sutton, in painted 
glass. Thcro are several monuments in tlic chapel, parti¬ 
cularly tlic tomb of the founder, which was erected at the 
expense of 400/. The old court-room is of the ago of 
^lixabeth, and contains a i)rofusion of colouring; the hall 
is spacious, and tho apartments for the master convenient. 
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The grounds, which arc large, and well laid out, afford a fine 
promhnadc, though not one to which the public have access. 

MERCHANT TAILORS* SCHOOL 

Was founded by the company, of Merchant Tailors in 
1561, on a spot of ground on tlie east side of Siiffolk-laiie, 
Tharaes-street, formerly called the Manor of Rose, be- 
lon^ng to the duke of Buckingham. The statutes of 
this institution provide tliat 100 lioys shall be taught here 
at 5s, per quarter, fifty at 2s. 6rf. per quarter, and 100 or 
upwards for nothing. The nymber on the establishment 
is seldom loss than 300. The bo^;s are instructed by a 
master and three ushers, in Latin, (ireek, Hebrew, and 
other branches of useful and polite learning. 

Sir Thomas White, who was a member of this com¬ 
pany, and lord mayor, in 1553, anxious to make still fur¬ 
ther provision for the youth educated at this c:Htablisl\- 
ment, founded St. John*s College, Oxford, the scholarships 
of which arc supplied frqm this school. A public exami¬ 
nation is licld for the purpose every year, by the president 
and fellows of the college. 

CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 

Tills school occupies the site of Honey-lanc-markct, 
which was removed in 1835. It was built by the corpo¬ 
ration of Loudon, in order to afford a good education at a 
moderate expenst?, a citizen named Carpenter having left 
funds for that purpose many years ago. The edifice was 
erected from designs by Mr. Buniiing, the first stone 
having l^eulaid by Lord Brougham, Oct. 21, 1835. 

Indefendent of endowed schools, tho parish schools, the 
Sunday schools, and those on the system of Bell and Lan¬ 
caster, there arc upwards of 4,000 private schools in Lon¬ 
don and its immediate environs. Upwards of 50,000 aro 
taught gratuitously in the Sunday-schools of London. The 
British and Foreign School Societies have eighty-six 
schools in and round London, in which 14,000 children 
are educated. The number taught in London in the Lan- 
casteriau, national, and infant schools, is supposed to be 
upwards of 200,000—the total number for all England 
being between 700,000 and 800,000. The parochial 
schods ill Loudon are about 250 in number, clothing and 
educating not less than 15,000 more. 
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XIV, Literary and Scientific Institutions, &c* 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 

Now one of the most splendid imtional collections in the 
world of books, antiquities, imtiir''! uiid uitificial curiosi- ‘ 
ties, is ill Great Itiissell-strcct, Bloomsbury. It was osta'*. 
blished in 1703, in consequence of Sir Hans Sloonc havinj,^, 
by Ids will, directed his executors to offer to parliament, a 
collection of books, luaiiuseripts, antiquities, and curiosi¬ 
ties, made by him at an expense of npwarils of 50,000/. 
on condition that 20,000/. wito paid, and a house pur¬ 
chased in which they should be prcsorveil for the public 
benefit and ^ratifi^mion. 'L'lie offer w’as speedily accepted, 
and tin* present e<lificc, then called Montagu House, was 
jiurehttsed by government for 10,000/. It was built for 
iial]>b, first duke of Montagu, by Peter Puget, a cele¬ 
brated I'rciich arebiteet, w4io came from l^^ris for the 
purpose. 

'i'lie principal building, which is on the north side of a 
spacious quadrangle, conceah'd from the street by a lofty 
brick wall, is 2 Hi feet in length, and fifty-seven feet high. 
The two wings arc appropriates! to the residence of the 
oflieers of the estaljlisliment. The exterior is of no posi¬ 
tive oriier of areliitecturc; but in tbo interior, tbc halhis 
spacious, the staircase ample, and the rooms not only 
lofty, but the ceilings of several of them painted by 
Houssean and Charles de la Posse*. The great staircasu 
w'as also painted by these two artists. The ceiling, which 
rejiresents Pliactoii pctitioiimg Apollo for leave io drive 
his chariot, was )iaiiited by He la Fosse, who wjj^ eminent 
for the hcauty and ciinsteness of his colouring; the land¬ 
scapes and architectural decorations w'crc by llouaseau. 

A now edifice, designed to supersede the jircstmt, is now 
in the course of erection under the direction of Sir li. 
Smirke. It is situated at the bock of the present building, 
and is intended to form a quadrangle, more than two sides 
of wliicb are already completed. TIio east wing contains 
the reoihnw-rooras, tlie MSS. room, and the king’s librai^, 
a beautiful apartment, HOO feet in length, floored with 
oak and* mahogany, and adorned w'ith a rich ceiling. 
Above these arc the print-room, and the rooms containing 
tile birds and collection.s of minerals. The north wring 
contains a library, and that portion of the west wing whicli 
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is complete, comprises, on tlie ground-floor, the Elgin 
marbles, and the Egyptian sculptures: and above them, 
two rooms, containing Etniscoii vases, and a fine collec¬ 
tion, illustrative of Egyptian manners and customs. 

The collection of manuscripts at the British Museum, is 
said to be one of tbe most numerous and most valuable of 
any in Europe. It was commenced by Henry VIII., who 
was anxious to found a royal library', and on the suppression 
of the religious houses, jmrcliascHl such manuscripts i\s 
Leland and others had rescued from the s]>oils of the mo¬ 
nasteries; this library, which was considerably increased 
by bis successors, continued to tic kept in one of the royal 
palaces until the reign of George II.,'who presented it to 
the British Museum. 

The Harleian Mamcripts are a collection formed hy 
Harley, Lord Oxford, and increased by his son; they are 
bound in 7^39 volumes, and include, besides distinct 
treatises, nearly 40,000 original rolls, letters patent, signs 
manual, charters with their confirmations, warrants, deeds, 
and other instruments connected with the history or topo¬ 
graphy of the country. Among thcE*c, there is a finely 
illuminated copy of Hardyng’s Chronicle, much more per¬ 
fect than Grafton's edition. In this copy, Hardyng, who 
sejved Hotspur, and was with him in all liis battles, has 
inserted the letter of defiaucesent to King Henry IV,, by 
the carl of Nortlmmherlaiid, his son Henry Hotspur, and 
his brother the earl of Worcester, previous to the battle of 
Shrewsbury. The library also contains a very old copy 
of William of Malmesbury's elaborate treatise Dc Gestis 
Beguni Anglorum, which was formerly preserved with the 
most religious care at Rochester; several copies of the 
Dunstable Chronicle, one of which is beautifully illumi¬ 
nated, and another adorned with the blazon of the arms 
of several emperors and kings. The library is rich in 
heraldic collections, and includes genealogies and memoirs 
of most of the Britisli monarchs, a large collection of royal 
letters and mandates, and a curious volume which formerly 
belonged to Lord Treasurer Burleigh. It contains a 
register of the grants, &c., wliich have passed the privy 
seal, signet, or sign manual, during the reigns of Edward V. 
and III., including 2,378 distinct documents. 

There are also in this collection several volumes formerly 
belonging to Sir Simon d'Ewes, the Suffolk antiquary, 
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Stow, tho historian of London, Mr. Charles, the Lancaster 
herald, and the manuscripts of Fox, tho martyrologist. 
This valuable collection of manuscripts ivas purchased by 
government, in 1758, for the sum of 10,000/. 

The Cottonian Manuscripts were collected by Sir Robert 
Cotton, a friend of Camden, Lambarde, and other anti¬ 
quaries of tho seventeenth century. They were originally^ 
mu(;li more numerous than at present, stivcral havmg been 
burnt, when deposited in Dean*s-yard, Westminster; but 
there are still upwards of 20,000 articles. In this collec¬ 
tion is the original Magna Charta, os signed by King John 
at Rumiymcde, witli the briginai copy of the articles pre¬ 
paratory to the si^Aiture, the seiil of which is still perfect. 

I'he Lfinsdown Manuscriptsy purchased of the Marquis 
of Lansdown, in 1807, for 4,025/., contain the Burghley 
l*apers, in 122 volumes, including one of charters and 
other documents of an ea^ly date; and the Cmsar and 
Keunet Papers, formerly belonging to Sir Julius Csesar, 
judge of the admiralty to Queen Elizabeth, and to Dr. 
White Keunet, bishop of Peterborough. They are bound 
up in 1,245 volumes, and arc rich in original letters, and 
liistorical, biographical, and hvraldic documents. 

The collectionsSir Hans Sloanc and Dr, Birch are 
also large; that of the former, containing 4,100 volumes, 
principally on piiysic, natural history, and natural philo¬ 
sophy, with several journals of voyages, and some oriental 
manuscripts. Those of Dr. Birch, many of which are 
copies of valuable papers in private collections, are 337 
in number, chiefly on history, biography, divinity, and 
literature. 

The Il^rgrave ManuscriptSy purchased iiT* 1813, for 
8,000/., consist of 499 volumes, which are almost exclu¬ 
sively devotod to law. 

The manuscripts of Dr. Bumoy, which, with his libnuy 
and printed books, were purchased, in 1818, for 13,500/L, 
contain the most complete and valuable copies of Homer's 
Iliad, a series of the Greek orators, many other classical 
works, and the Greek Gospels of the tenth and twelfth 
centuries. 

Maqy other manuscripts have been added by gift, be¬ 
quest, or purchase, among which are twenty-four volumes 
of manuscripts, principally oriental, belonging to Brassey 
Halhed, Esq., M. F. A coliection of manuscripts and roUs^ 
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cotiBistin^ of sixty-two articles, relating to Kent, pur- 
ctiased'of Mr. Hastod, the historian of tlic county. Fifty- 
seveu volumes of public acts, &c., relating to tlic hi.stury 
and government of England, from the year 1105 to IfiOO, 
collected by Thomas Rymer, but not printed in his Fa^dcra. 
Sixty-four volumes of rolls of ptirliament, wliich, together 
‘ with Rymer’s papers, were presented by the 1 louse of 
Lords*. Foi*ty-thre({ voluin<‘B of Icelandic niiuuiscripts, 
presented by Sir Jose])h Banks. Forty-one volumes, con¬ 
taining the decisions of the conmiissioiiers for settling tlic 
City estates after the tire of London, presented hy 'J'iiomas 
Cowpor, Esq. A collection of foufy-sevcn volumes, relating 
to the history of Ireland, prew^nted by^the Rev. Jeremiah 
MUles, dean of Exeter. Sir William Musgrave's manu- 
Bcripts, forty-four volumes, thirty-two of which consist of 
an obituary, the rest being a collection of biographical 
anecdotes, autographs, original warrants, catalogues 
of portraits, &c., which were, hi^queathod by the baronet. 

Manuscripts of the Rev. William Cole, a Catholic 
clergyman, principally topographical and anecdotal; thirty- 
eight volumes of manuscripts, and nine of drawings, for 
the history of Sussex, by Sir William Burrell; twenty- 
Bovou volumes of manuscript music, by old composers, 


predated by James Mathias, Esq.; twenty-four volumes' 
on the history of music, with a large collection of books, 
bequeathed by Sir John Hawkins; a valuable colloctioji 
of manuscripts, pn^sciited by the Rev. Mr. Cracherode, 
and another by Dr. Askew. 

The library of printed books is already rich, both in early 
typography, and rare works of a more recent date; but is 
constantly hicroasiug in number and value, by purchase, by 
bequest and gift, aud by mcaus of an act of parliament, 
which, for the public benefit, compels the dclivciy, by tlie 
author or publisher, of five copies of eveiy new work, 
to the British Museum, and four other institutions. His 
Majesty, George IT., presented the whole of the library 
cradually collected by our kings, from the roign of Henry 
VII., to his own; G^igo III. gave a valuable collection 
of pamphlets, published between 1040 aud 1650, relating to 
the civi} of tlie reign of Charles I., a complete set of 
the Jouria^of the Lords and Commons, and several single 
hool^i value; George IV. gave Uie valuable library 

by his piedocessor,) which fills the cases of a 
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splendid room prepared for its reception, in which these 
books are to be for ever kept separate. In the Museum 
are also Dr. Burney’s collection of newspapers from 1603 
to 1817; the library of Sir Joseph Bankes; and numerous 
rare works presented by foreign \ tentates and others. 

In sculpture the British Museum is particularly riefa.- 
The invaluable Greek and Roman antiquities collected by 
the late Charlt« Tm^-ncley, Es(i.,(purchased in two portions 
for 28,200/.) consist of numerous splendid terracottas and 
marbh's. Some fine sculptures of other collectors have 
been added, especially an^exquisite bas-relief representing 
the deification of ll/omcr, which for many years adorned 
the Colonna Palace at Rome; a colossal head of Hercules, 
dug up at Mount Vesuvius; a fine collection of Egyptian 
marbles, many of which were collected by the French, 
and fell into the hands of the English on the capitulation 
of Alexandria, and others diave been addecr by Burck- 
liardt, Belznni, Salt, and other travellers. The collection 
called the Elgin marbles, was formed by the carl of Elgin, 
during his embassy to the Ottoman Porte, and purchased 
by ])arliamcni for 35,000/. These sculptures consist of 
fifteen of the metones, and the exterior frieze of the cella 
of the Parthenon, with numerous other relics of antiquity 
from that celcbrnt(;d tem})le, ns well as from that'' of 
Ercchtheus. They are generally believed to have been 
executed from the designs of Phidias, the celebrated 
Athenian sculptor. 

The British Museum contains a most extensive collection 
of minerals, systematically arranged, with numerous spe¬ 
cimens of native iron, and fragments of metco*ic stones, 
which have; fallen at different times in England and abroad. 
One portion is a colh^ction of British specimens, each 
mineral being classified according to its county. Here 
also is the fine collection of minerals from the Hartz 
Mountains, formed by George IV., and there ore also 
some fine fossil remains. The walls have recently been 
adorned with some handsome pictures, chiefly portraits. 

The collections in natural history arc very complete in 
all its branches—in entomology there are nearly 100,000 
specimAis. In nicdalsdind coins the Museum is also very 
rich, and the prints, drawings, and engravings (which con 
only be seen by special permission) are numerous, curious, 
and valuable. 
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lu one room is a curious collection of Penates (or 
housoLold ^ods of the ancients), Hindoo, Chinese, and 
Japanese idols, necklaces, C‘ar-nnf];s, gems, specimens of 
ancient armour and other antiquities, which iorracrly l>e- 
lungod to Sir William Hamilton, together with the cele- 
hrated Barberini, or Portland vast', tlie most ancient and 
most beautiful specimen of sculpture iu glass that is known 
to exist. • 

These ore tlic principal curiosities of the Museum, the 
whole of which (except the library, manuscripts, prints, 
drawings, and engravings) may he viewed by the i)iiblic 
every Monday, Wednesday, and h^rii^lay throughout the 
^car, except on Sundays, Ash Wednesdsiy, (tIuocI fVuliiy, 
Christmos-day, and any fast or thanksgiving day, ami 
except also 1>etwecn the 1st and 7th of Jaiiuary, the Ist 
and 7th of May, :uid the 1st and 7th of hieplcinber in¬ 
clusive. Tko hours are Iruir. ten till sovoii during May, 
June, July, and August, and from ten till four during the 
rest of the year. During Easter, Whitsun, and Christ- 
. mas weeks, the museum is open every day except Satur¬ 
day. A catalogue or H}'nr>psis of the coutouts of the 
Museum may be obtained in the hall, price ]«. 

Admission to the reading-rooms may l>e obtained by a 
written application to Sir H. Ellis, the secretary, accom¬ 
panied by a recommendation from some well-kuuwn person 
of respectability, or of some public firm. The privilege, 
when conferred, entitles the student to take his seat in 
mther of tho rcadiiig-roonis, and to use (under certain 
regulations, particulars of which ojxi always 8upi>lie<l) luiy 
book or manuscript in the collection. 

The reading-rooms are open every day, cxc'pt on Sun¬ 
day, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Cliristmas-day, and 
any fast or thanksgiving day, and except also between the 
Ist and 7th of January, the 1st and 7th May, and tho Ist 
and 7th September inclusive. The hours are from nine 
to seven during May, June, July, and August, and from 
nine till four during the rest of tlic year. 

Tlie govenuneut of the Museum is vested iu forty-eight 
trustees, including twenty-three ofhcial trustees, nine 
familv ^uste es, one royal trustee, and fifteen trustees who 
me ^N^oted hv tue other thirty-tlureo. Tho official trustees 
ajpe tha Archbishop of Cauterbuiy', the Lord Chancellor, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, the Lord President 
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of tlio Coiiucil, tlio First Lord of tlic Troasnrj', tl^o Lord 
Privy Seal, the First Lord of the Admiralty, tlie Lord 
Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, the three* jn-incipal Secre¬ 
taries of State, the "Bishop of London, the Chancellor of 
tlu? Exchequer, the Lonl Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
llemdi, the Master of the Rolls, the Lord Chief Justice of- 
the (^>mnion Pl(*as, the Attorney-General, the Soljeitor- 
General, (he President of the Royal Society, tluj President 
of the Society of Anliqnaries, and the President of the 
3’o\al Academy. f)f the family trustees, tAvo represent 
thc' Sloane, two the CV>ttQpian, tw'o the llarleian, one the 
Tow’iudey, one the filL^in, and one the Krii<;ht families, hy 
whom tlu'v are ri>»]»ectively appointed. The royal trusteo 
is tin* duKe of N(>rthuiiiherliiiid. 

TJTE NATIONAL GALLERY, AND ROYAL 
ACAT)E31T OF ARTS, 

Trafalgar Square, 

AiiT! siluated in the same hnildinn;, the former ocenpyinp; the 
w est, and thi* latter the east aa in<];, 'J'liis evlitiee was erected 
hctwccii U!J4 ami llK17j from <li*si;i[ijs hv Mr. Wilkins, 
The front is about 500 fi’et in Ien,n11i ; in tin; enitre is a 
nohlc portico, eonsistiiijr of I'ifjht e(dumns of the Coiin- 
thi.aii or(l('r in front, and Iaao in depth, the ascent to which 
is hnaned liv a Hi^^lit of stej>s at each side; above is an 
ornainente«i dfnne. 

'riu* ]>ortiou <levot(“d to the Aeadoniy contains, on the 
pnunid tloor, a sculptni*e-rooin, a Jiall for easts, cuuncil- 
room, library, and kee])ei*’s residence; and on the floor 
aln)vc, a hw-tnro-rooin, tifty-tiA'^e feet hy forty-eijjit; school 
of ])aintin}j, fift’^ hy thirty-live ; antiipu* academy, fifty by 
thirty-two; and two rooms for architecture and models, 
each thirty-five hy nineteen. In these live rooms, and in 
tin* sculptnre-room on the frround-jHoor, takes jdaetJ the 
annual exhihitiou of ])aintin^s, draAvimrs, sculpture, and 
eugravjii;;s, tlui pr«)duetions ^ein*rally of nearly a thou¬ 
sand exhibitors. ()])ens first Monday in May, and closes 
about the end of .Tuly. Admission D.; Catalogues, Ir. 

I’lio iloyol Academy ^qf Arts Avas incorporated in De- 
cendier, ITCH, mi which occasion Mr. R(*ynolds (afterwards 
Sir Joshua) aa’Us kni;j;ht(;(l, and a])]>ointed its first president. 
It consists of forty academicians, twenty associates, and 
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six associate enp;raTcrs. The objects of tlie institution are, 
to promote the arts of painting in all its branches, sculp¬ 
ture, and architecture. Of the forty academicious, hve 
are appointed professors of anatomy^ of painting^ of sculp¬ 
ture, of architecture, and of perspective ; and each of these 
.professors delivers six lectures to the students during the 
winter season. Silver prize medals for the best academy 
figures and drawings of biiildings, are given once u year, 
and gold medals for the best historical paintings, tlio In^st 
fMSulpturc, and the b<‘Bt architectural design, eiiee in two 
years. All acadeuiicuins, associates, and exhibitors are 
entitled to attend the lectures, and otl^uir piU'souH with an 
academician's, or an ;iSHociate*B order. _ The pupils have 
the advantage of studying from the natural figure, iis well 
os from many valuable antique casts and models, and from 
pictures of, and copies from, the old niiisters. 

The west jviiig comprist‘S, on the upper floor, five apart¬ 
ments, exactly similar to those of the Royal Academy, 
and on the ground floor, hulls, intended for the exhibition 
of casts from the antique, kcH-por’s apartments, &c. In 
these rooms are dejxisited the collection of pictun^s ibnn- 
ing the National (lallery, originally comm diced in Rull- 
maU, in 1824, with the pictures of Mr. Angorstein, pur¬ 
chased by parliament, and since iiicreoEK'd by various 
purchases and donations from noblemen and gentlemen. 
Sir George Beaumont, Rev. llolwell Carr, Lord Fambo- 
rough, and Tiicut.-Colonel Ollney, all bequeathed pictures 
to this gallery. 

Amongst the most admired picture's are the Resurrection 
of Lazarus, hy Sebastian del Pioiubo, port of which, liow- 
ever, was painted by Miclioid Angelo; the Holy Family, by 
Murillo; Mercury instructing Cupid in the presence of 
Venus, by Correggio; the Ecce Homo, by Corrt*ggio; 
Christ disputing with the Doctors, by Leonardo da Vinci; 
the Holy Family, hy Correggio; the Consecration of St, 
Nicholas, by Paul Veronese; jPope Julius II., by Raphael; 
the Vision of St. Jerome, by Parmegiani; Bacchus and 
Ariadne, by Titian; Abduction of the Sabine Women, by 
Rubens; Woman taken in Adultery, by Rembrandt; 
P<ntra 4 t of Gevartius, by Vandyke; a Bacchanalian 
•Dance, by N. Poussin; the Holy Family, hy Sir J. 
Reynolds; the Graces, by the same master; Mercury 
and the Woodman, hy Salvator Rosa; Pan teaching 
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Apollo, by A. Caracci; the Blind b’iddlcT, and tho Villapo 
b^estiviil, by Wilkio; tbo Four Ap;os of Alan, by Lancret; 
Marriage a la ]Vlod(*, by Ilogartli ; Vii'ws in Vonico, by 
Cunalotti; and Clirist iK'nliiif; the Sink, by West. 

'riiore arc also exquisite lamlsc; ^k s by GlaiicJe, Gains¬ 
borough, Wilson, Jtubcn.'t, G. Poussin, JS'. Poussin, Cuyp, 
Both, Doniiniebiiio, Hir G. Beauinonl, and Constable; 
and }>ortraits by Vander Heist, Reiuhran<lt, Vanriyke, 
Velas<juez, Hogarth, Sir J. Ueyiuihls, Lawrence, West, 
and Beeehey. 

The National Gallery is opcni to thii jmblic on the first 
four days oT each week, frofl^ ten till dusk. The other two 
dav.s are tlovoled it) Iftudents. A catalf>gue of the pictures 
may be obtaiiu d in tlio ball. 

THE SOANEAN MUSEUM, 

Jjiui'oln’s Inn Fields, ^ 

TirEboiLso of the late Sir John Soane, Prort‘ssoi'of Arcbi- 
teeturir in the Royal Academy, tho Mnseiiin of Antiqui¬ 
ties wliicli it contains, Imoks, inainiseripls, an<l pietui'es, 
an* now public property, in pursu.nie(* ol the will of their 
late proj)rietor, who lias, besidi's, endowed the gift witlithe 
sum of .*{0,000/., iif ordt'r that it may lie propi*rly inaiii- 
taiiu'd. • 

Visitors arc admitted by tickets only, under certain ixigii- 
laiions, which are occasionally advertised. 

The house was built by the late proprietor in 1792, and 
afttTwards t^inbellisbed by him b»>th externally and inter¬ 
nally, according to his own taste and fancy. Jt is cnicred 
by a poreli of double doors. The \estibiile and staircase 
are colouredjn the in;nnuT of an Itali.in the former 

ill imitiition of porphyry, and the latter of ymllo arUico^ 
The parlour is fitted uj) as both lilirary and (‘atiiig-rooni. 
Here are .some eurious chairs, many architectural drawings 
by Sir .Toliii Soane, several bronzes and vases, pieces of 
seulpliire, and other articles of vvrtu. Among the pic¬ 
tures is a fine portrait of Sir John Sonne, hy Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

The hreakfast-room is small, but elegant, having a flat¬ 
tened doipe ceiling, crowned and lighted by a lantern. The 
sidi'-walls arc adorned wilh architectural drawings. This 
apartment has seven doors, four of uhich commmiicate 

L 
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v.illi i]>o ;iiul two o]io]i into small ca)jiiictr'<, 

iillcd will] c'Liriusitio.s, 

Till* JMmrutn consists of two ht(»rjt'S or floors. Tlio lower 
floor is UTined the Surcophafins Jiooniy from Kb contain in;; 
ji lar^c Sarcot)lia"UK, round l)^v Jiel/uni in n cave at (lour- 
, non, on tlio Is’ile, ;uid l»oii.i;lit of him hy Sir Joliii Soane 
for the Sinn of 2,00()/, The Sareonh:i;;us Room is fitted 
lip in the fonn of a Roman eemetery, with ajierturos in 
the walls, eont'iinin;; .*intique urns, busts, candelabra, Ira;*- 
inents ol seulptuiv, iVe. 

The 1‘U'ture Cabinet is a haiKlsoine a])artTneiit, tlu* lower 
part of w’hieh is formed by maiio;;any, inlaid with ebony, 
and divided into eoinpavtnienis. Hero are some jiietures, 
models, and statues. 

The ne\t apartment is the IMunk's I’nrlnnry lillod iip in 
the style of ihesivteenth eentur>. In theei iitre isa small 
tuhle, on wLmeli staiuls a lamp, ready for noetiirnal Jiieu- 
bralions, and the eharaeter of the room is sustained iu 
every detail. 'J’he vwiik only is wantiii;;. Ojiposite the 
table is u S])aeioiis Avhidow, richly }»ainted with twenty 
subjects iu ehiaro oseuro, in eompartmejits. 

On tJu' lirst Moor are two liraivinp-i'oomsy (or railier two 
ill one) fitU'd u]* with much taste, in a plain imatfeeted 
Stevie. In these rooms is aAaUiahle series of arehitectural 
niodids ill cork, one of whicli represents the ruins of 
Pom]K'ii. 

About the house, iu eveiy eoriicr of the Btaircase even, 
are niches for Btatues, and otlu-r iirticleH of anti(|uit y and 
virtUy wliich it is imjiossihle for us to notice in detail. 

Tlir ftopa/ Saeieiif (Someiw't House) oriRipated in tlio 
meetings, during the (knumouwealtli, of some of llic literati 
of (3xford, and was iiieor})orated by Charles II. This 
Boeiety publishes its “Transactions** annually. It pos- 
Besses a good lil>rnry, ami a valiiiihle collection of mnthe- 
xnatieal instniments, \e. 

The Royal lustitutwiij Albeinarh'-street, was founded in 
171111? for tlu' promotion of .science, at tlic suggestion of 
Count Ruiidord. 'J'his society also possi'Bses valuable 
books aud Bcienlifie a]>j)aratii8. Lectures aro^delivered 
here on science and literature. 

The Royal IHoekty of Literature (St, M«rtin*iB-plnco,) 
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was OHtal)liMlK*<l in lf!21, niidcr tlio luitroiiaijt' of G'oort^c 
I V.j for tlio a«lvaucoiin‘iit ol literatim'. Its ;;i*aiid i)l)j('eirt 
a'v, tt> n'ward ami fveitr lltcrarv im'ril l>y ainl 

^ireniiums, to prinnoLe literary education, to fix the 
standard, as tar as is ])ossible, and 'iniserve tlie j>urity of 
tlie Ian;iuajj;e, to republish ancient works of value, 

aud to assist in publisliiiu; siieli inodern j»r(«luctioiis as, 
thou^'h of ^o'eat intrinsic wortli, are not of a charac;Jer to 
attract the attention ol ordinary i>uldisliers. 

'I'lie Drithh !nstitutlon (Ihill-niall) was cstublisli(;d in 
lyOo, for the annual exliibitioii of paintings of British 
artists intended for sale,«iiid for permittinf; the study of 
th(‘ worUb of old iii:ibters, lent to tlie iiistitulioii by its 
;i;enerous ]»atrons.* Jt is supported by subscription, aud by 
tile cliarne of Ijy. for adinibsioii. 

'I’lie Society of liritiitk Arti.sts (SufTolU-street, Pall-mall 
Kast) was opened in 11124, for the annual exhibition and 
sale of the works of living;* painters and sciTlptors, Its 
rooms are admirably adapted lt>r the purj)OHe. The exhi¬ 
bition usually opens in Spiring, for two or three nionths. 
Admission B. ; catalogue l.v. 

The Society of Pnintera in Water Colours (Pall-mall 
East) was established in IJltM, its iin'inbers and associates 
only being iierinitted to exhibit their paintings, Adniissioii, 
1 a’. ; catalogue, iitl. • 

The Society of Water Co/owr ylWi.v/.v (Pall-mall) arose 
in 11132, out of the exclusiveness of the Pall-mall East 
Society, to which it o}>poses an honourable rivalry, at the 
Kamo price of admission. 

The Society of Antiquaries (Soiiicrset-liouBo) w'as ori¬ 
ginally founded in 1372, and ri'viveJ in 17IX It w'as 
iiieorjioratffd hy (Jeorge 11, in 1731, and is governed by a 
president, four vice-presidents, a council, aud twenty-one 
tellow'B, with members unlimited. The jiapers read at tJio 
meetings of this society are published in their Archteologia. 
In the.library are many curious antiques. 

The Society for the Kneourayement of ArtSy AlarmfaC’^ 
turesy and Commerce (Adeljdii), hy giving premiums for 
nsi'ful inventions, discoveries, Ac., is a valuable institu¬ 
tion, the members of which luive tlio advantage of a good 
library,*a tine colleetiou of models, and a volume of tlic 

Transactions,” wliich are published umiuully. Tho 
meeting for tlic distribution of prices is on tho last Tues- 
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(lay ill May. In tlio principal room is a series of paintings, 
l»y J3arry, intended to illustrate the principle that the 
aUaiintient of happiness depends upon the cultivation of 
the hiiiiiaii faculties. The pictures and models may he 
srTii hy an order from one of the members of the society. 

'J'he Zoological Society (office and muKeuiii in Leicester- 
square) was established a few years since, and is supported 
by th.3 annual contributions of its members, and tlie money 
taken for the admission of strangers into its gardens in 
]t(‘g«‘nt’s-park.—See licgenVs-park. 

Tile Nticul and JMilitary Afunevm and JAhrary (White- 
hall-yard) was established in and already jiossesses 

a good collection of books and curiosities. 

'J’he London Jnt,tihUion (Circus, MoOrfields) was com¬ 
menced in Jaiiuarv, IftOb. The objects of this association 
(which admits nu‘inbers on iiaynu'iit of an annual bubscriji- 
tion) art', tlie acquisition of a valuable library, the exten¬ 
sion of knowh'ilge by means of lectures and expt'riincnls, 
and the inainteiianet* of a good reading-room for })eriodical 
and other publications, English and foreign. '^J’he library 
is now very extensive, and ]»articularly rich in topography. 

The Hassell Instihi/iofi (Great Corain-streot) embraces*’ 
the same objirts as tlu' London, on a smaller scale. Here 
art' an extcnsivii librarv, a lu'ws-room, and frequent scien¬ 
tific and literary lectures. Subscribers admitted at 3(?. 3^. 


per annum. 

'I’lie IKiV/eru Literary and Scientijic Institution, Lei- 
ccsler-square; the City of London Literary Institution, 
Ahlersgate-Htrt'ct; and tlu- Sontlneark Literary Jnstitution, 
were established with the common object of diffii,*^ing 
liti:raturt5-aiid scit'iice amongst professional and mercantile 
young men. *' 

The Mechanics' Institute (Southampton-buildiiigs) is an 
nssneiation of grt'.at efficacy in diffusing knowledge among 
mechanics and others of the middle class. 

'rile (Iresham Leettnes arc delivered, during term-time, 
gratuitously, at the ('ity of liondon School. 'J’hey com¬ 
prise di\inity, law, pill sic, astronomy, geometry, music, 
and rhetoric. 

The Hed-Cross~street Library, founded in 171t»j for dis¬ 
senting ministers, contains i7,G00 volumes, tb which 
access may be obtained b^' the order of a trufetec. 

Sian College (Londuu«wall), founded in 1023, fur the 
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lulvantiifto of tlio Loudon clergy, lias a good library, aud 
almshouses for twenty poor persons. 

Tlie LuuuBau HiwicUj (Solio-s(jiiare), inc.orjiorated in 
11102, liaA'i* published several volumes of “ 'rransaetions,” 
the st'veiith eoiitaiiiing tlu-ir regiila^’ )ns and b>i“-laMH, 

7’he Gvohtfu'dl Socichf (SonuTset-house), for iiivesil- 
galing the structiin' of tlie earth, the jirineiples of miue- 
ralo^y, also ]niblishes its “ Transaetious.” • 

The Royal (icoyr a pineal Soeicty^ ineiu’poratcd in 1831, 
publishes “ Transiietions,” explaining its objects, iK.e. 

The Itoyal Asmtic Society (Gralton-slreet, litnid-sfroid) 
1 ^as established for the inwstigation and ])roiiiotjon of the 
arts, science, and Ii#eraturt‘ in Asia. It has a good li¬ 
brary and niiiseunf. 

'i'lie //oriiCMY/am/^SVicitViy (Regent-street) was instituted 
in 18(14, for ju'omoting horticultural knowledge, aud im¬ 
proving the ])roduetions in the vegetable kingdom; it has 
a. largi‘ garden at 'Tiirnham-groen. 

'rile Incorporated Law Society (Chancery-lane) has a 
good library and special t)rofi‘Sbioiial objects. Tliere are 
even still some assoeiations wbieli our limited sj>ace pre¬ 
eludes us from notieing. 

'riie Collryc of Vhytiiciant, (Pall-mall Paist) was esta¬ 
blished ill the reign of Henry VIII., when the number of 
members was limited to thirty. Charles 11, increased tho 
number to forty; aud James II. extended it to eigbty. 

No person can b(5 chosen a fellow without having taken 
the degree of bachelor or doctor of niodieuie, at Oxford or 
at Cambridge; nor can any one be admitted a licentiate 
without studying two years at an English university, or 
obtaining a di]iloma from Edinburgh, Glasgow, cm Dublin, 
and submitting to an examination as to his professional 
knowledge before the censors of the collegia. 

The college w'as formerly located in Warwick-laiic, in 
the city, but was removed, in 1823, to tlu? ]»resi?nt edifieo, 
which Avas erected from designs by Sir R. Smirkc. The 
a})artmeuts arc adorned with busts aud portrait.s of emi¬ 
nent medical men. 

The Royal Colleye of Sttrgeona (Liuei>ln*s-inii-fields) was 
incorporated in 1800, being then firet K«;jja.rated from the 
Barber Surgeons. Theflr hall is a. spacious and liaudsomo 
building, rebuilt in 1837« Here is a hue museum, among 
the treasures of wliich is the extensive collection of the 
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celobratcd Jolin Hunter; Sir Jos. Banks, Sir W. Bliznrd, 
and Sir E. Home, have also eontrihuted larj;oly to this 
niuseuin, wliieli may he viewed on certain days of the 
week, l>y :i|)i>lieatioii to the curators. 

I’lie Apothccarici' Cmnpany ( Blackfriars) was incorpo¬ 
rated ill UilTj fur the siile of drui;s and medicine, and tlio 
licensing of a])Othecaries. 

The Medical Society (Bolt-court, Flect-strei't) was 
formed in 177^^ Dr. Lettsom was oiir of its first nu mbers, 
and jir(*seiited to the institution the prestmt house, 'riiis 
society has a good medical library. 

The Medical and (^hirnrtficul Society (Lincohrs-iiin- 
fields) is a similar association, having an extensive library 
on surgery as w(dl as medicine. • 

I’lu* Veterinary CoHeyc was instituted witli the t)bjeet 
of torming a school of veterinary scieiict*, in AAhieh the 
aiiatoinicai structure of (]uadrupe»lH of all kinds, the dis¬ 
eases to nhicli they are subject, and the remedies proper 
to be applied, may be regularly studied. The college vs at 
Camden 1’onn. 

XV. Tukathes, Concerts, Exhihitions, &c. 
THEATRES. ' 

Ifrury Lane Theatre has its front in Brydges-street. It 
w;iH built in 11111, on the site of a former theatre, which 
was burnt (Ioami in lllOi), but the intiu'ior was eiitiridy 
reiiKMlelied in 11122, aiul has since been, at various times, 
renovab'd. The exterior has hut little ornament, but the 
interior is remarkably eU-gant and well-contrived. 'J’his 
bouse iswcajiable of coutaining upwards of :f,000 persons. 
The perforiiiances for the si'ason, usually Auniiienct* in 
Sej)tember, and ttuminate in .1 illy. Doors open at half- 
past six, and perfomiaiiees eonimeiici* at sevx'ii o'clock. 

Coveni Garden Theatre, is in Bow-street, and was rebuilt 
in 10011, the former edifice having be(*n bunit down in 1000. 
TIm' architecture of this theatre is infniitidy sujierior to 
that of Drury-lane; it is of tlif Grecian Doric style, and 
was designed hy Sniirke. Tlu' expense was 150,000/. 
The interior of this theatre is both eh'gant ami convenient, 
but is continually receiving soiik' fresh nlterntibii or im¬ 
provement. I'he season for performing, and the hours of 
opeuing, arc the same here as at Drury-lane. 
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TIjo Quren's Theatre^ or Italian Opera~housf>j is in tlie 
Haymarkct; it was burnt down on the 17th June,* 17B9, 
and on the llrd A])ril, 1700, the first stone of the present 
fetrueture was laid, by the Earl of Buckinghamshire. The 
arcliitoet was M. Novosiolski. The exterior of this build¬ 
ing is gloomy ami iii(‘h‘gant, notwithstanding alterations 
inadti in 1820 by Mr. Nash and Mr. G. liepton. The 
colonnade on three side's of the building, and the emble¬ 
matic figures, in b:is-rcUef, by Mr. Bubb, must, howov»‘r, 
be :iduiitted to ht* most essential improveinents. The 
interior, wliich has bi‘<'n but little altered aine<' its original 
eoiistnietion, is exh'usive and inagnifieent. The stage is 
sixty feet deep, an<l»eighty wide. The pit will hold 800 
persons; tlu' box^^s, fiOO; the gallery, 800. The boxes 
are, all of them, either ]>rivate property, or lot for the 
season to fashionable families. They Avill e;ich hold six 
j)ersoiis, and aiv furnished with chairs, and ^iclosed by 
curtains. 

This theatre is devotcul exclusiv<'ly to music, chiefly of 
the Italian si'hool, and <huieing, chiefly French ; both iii 
th(‘ first degree* of excellenee. It is open on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, only, from about February till 
tile end of August ?»the pc-iiormances commeuce at eight 
o’clock. 

The Haymarkct Tltcatre was first built in 1720, by a 
Fpoculatiiig mechanic, named Fetter, with the view of 
letting it to foreign jdayers and singers. A new theatre 
was afterwards raised on the saiiu' site, hy tho celebrated 
Foote, which was opened in 1707* It was taken down in 
182(^, and the present edifice erected in its stead, from 
designs hy Mr. Niish ; it was first opened on^ the 4th 
July, 1821.* In the front is a portico, supported by six 
columns. 

The English Opera House, now in Exeter-street, Strand, 
was formerly on the north side of the Strand itself. The 
first theatre, which occupied the Strand site, and was called 
the Lyceum, w'as opened in 1807, hut did not receive the 
patronage to which so laudable an attempt was entitled ; 
the plan was, tliereforc, afterwards extended so as to in¬ 
clude other performances besides operas. In 1808, the 
Lyceum Vas let by Mr. ^riiuld to the Drury-lanc Com¬ 
pany, during the rebuilding of their theatre; in 1815, it 
was taken down, oud a new one built, from designs by 
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Mr. Beazlcy; this was opened in lOKi, and destroyed by 
fire iir March, 1830. Alter considerable delay before the 
Bite could be fixed on, the erection of the present tlioatre 
oomineiiced. but it was not until 1834, that it was opened. 

The Surrey Theatre is at the extreme end of Black* 
friars-road. It was first built in 1778, for burlethis and 
liorscmaDship, and then called the Koyal Circus. In 
1805*, it was burnt down, but was soon rebuilt. It was 
rented, a few years since, by Mr. Elliston, who set the 
exanijile here of performances for the minor thcalros dif¬ 
fering but little from thoso <jf tin.* major. 

The Victoria Theatre was built in 1810, and then called 
the Royal Coburg. It is situate at the^>nd of tlu* Watcrloo- 
bridge-road, and is a S]>acious edifice of but little ('xteriial 
elegance, though exceedingly well arranged within, 'flie 
pcrformancos hero resemble those of the Surrey. 

Astley's (imphitheatre is pn the Surrey side of West- 
miiister-bridge, and has long been fam('<l for the exhibi¬ 
tion of spectacles and cfjuestriau feats. Tljis is decidedly 
the most fasliionablc of the minor the'ntrc^s on the soutli 
Bide of the Thames, receiving a steadier share of the public 
patronage than any other dramatic CBtablislinKnit in Lon¬ 
don, maintaining its j)rices, and being genei'ally full. It 
is open from Easter Monday till the end of autumn. 

T\\e Adelphi Theatre is iiitlie Strand, aaid originak'd hi 
the fact that Mr. Scott, an oilman on the spot, had private 
theatricals at the bock of his residence, which became so 
attractive, that ho was induced to build this tlieatn*. It 
was opened to the public, under licence from the Lord 
Chamberlain, for burlettas, ballets, and pantomimes, and 
lias cve^since received considerable patronage. 

The St, James'*s Theatre (King-street, St. Jaincs's- 
Bquaro) was erected in 1836, from designs by Mr. Bcazley. 

The Olympic Theatre is in Newcastle-street, in tln^ 
Strand, and is a very neat little house, rendered of lato 
years peculiarly attractive by the management of Madame 
Vestris. 

The Queen's Theatre is in Tottenham-street, Totten- 
ham-court-road, and was formerly called the Ref/ency, and 
the Tottenham-street Theatre, 

t Sadler's Wells is at the top of'the St. John-street-road, 
near the New River Head, Islington; and was long cele¬ 
brated for its current of water flowing under the stage, 
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whicli enabled tlio jiro])rit*tors to exhibit naval pageants on 
“ real water,” 'I'liis atlraetion is now but seldom resorted 
to, inelo-dramas, burlettas, and pantomimes being the 
favourite performances. This theatre o])ens on Keister 
]VI«»nday, and coiitiiuies so for nearly the whole of the 
jear. 

'riic other theatres in London are comparatively insig¬ 
nificant. ’ 

Independent of the rniiHie at the theatres, there arc 
niimeroiis concerts in London, some given by subscription 
at taverns and jiiiblie rooms, and others which take jdacc 
periodically, in buildings wliicli are devoted almost exclu¬ 
sively to such eiite^t&nmeuts. The jirincipal established 
eonciTts are those of Amnent Music and the PhiUiarmonic; 
but many others are given in London, during the fashion¬ 
able season of the year, at Willis*s Rooms, St, Jameses, the 
Hanover Square Rooms, tho Freemasons^ Tmvem, the 
raven and Anchor, \w\i\. \i\\v London and City of London 
Taverns. There are also several minor, but meritorious 
associations, for the cultivation of musical science, such as 
the Sacred JJar manic Society, which meets at Exeter Hall; 
the Cecilian Society, at Albion Hall, Moorfields, &c,; and 
to this catiiJogue mifht be addetl Ihe Oratorios, which take 
j)1ace niinunlly at the prinei]>al theatres during Lent, tl«e 
sph'inhM music at some of the Catholic chapels on Easter 
•Sunday and other festival days, and the musical enter¬ 
tainments provided at the tea-gardens round London, as 
AVhite Conduit House, Islington, and the Grecian Saloon, 
Cit} -road. 

Tlu‘ ApoUonicon, St. JVIartin’s-lane, is a grand musical 
instrunieut, exhibited daily, and on Saturdays du*ring the 
season, which is advertised in the newspa[)ers, an eminent 
professor is engaged to play. Admission, U. 

Several of tlie institutions which we have enumerated 
supply part of the permanent sights of London;” to 
A\hich we may add the Colosseum, Itegcnt’s-park, exhi¬ 
biting an unrivalletl panorama of London, for I5., with 
curiosities and elioita* jdants, and other attractions; the 
Diorama (Regent\s-park), boxes, ‘Ss, ; pit, 2s. ; 8U])plying 
view's exquisitely varyinjj in light and shade; the Cos- 
morama, Regent-street, a similar exhibition, with views of 
both modern subjects and antiijuities, seen through magni¬ 
fying glasses; Burford’s Fanorama, Lciccstcr-square 
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(1a'.), cxliibitiug views of cities, or battles, difTerent every 
year, and always well executed. Miss LinwowTs Gallery^ 
Lcicester-square (admission Ia.) consisting of copies in 
needlework of some of the finest ])ietures, uiid some inti'- 
restiiig scenic delusions. Mad. TmsamVs WaA‘~work (nd- 
mission to the wliole, Is. 6r/.), King-street, Portnuui- 
square, the best collection of tlie kind ever exhibited in 
London; consisting of full-lciigtli figures of illustrious 
cliaracters, drtfssed as in life, and being excellent liki'- 
ncsses. Tho best time for visiting this exhibition is of an 
evening, when tlje rooms are lighted np so as to give tlu* 
best effect to the wax-work, and tl\e company enlivened 
by music and singing. 

The Surrey Zootoyical Gardens^ at Walworth, W(‘rc estsi- 
bllbhed in lh«l2, by a society in coiijiiiietioii with Mr. 
Cross, who removed to them thij collection of animals 
formerly b^pi at Exeter ’Change. The grounds are taste¬ 
fully laid out, and the niiinials uro exhibiUxl in a ciniscj'- 
vatory, 300 feet in circiimferenee. Fancy fairs, ascents 
in balloons, displays of fireworks, &c., occasionally take 
place here, notice of wiiicli is advertised in the m^ws- 
papers. Admission, Ia. 

The Gallery of Practical Science}- Lowthor Arcade, is 
?n exhibition of models, and designs of iiiveulioiis and 
iiu{)rovcnicuts in tlic various braiiclu's of science. Lt'ctures 
are also delivered hen*. Admission, 1 a. 

The Polytechnic Jnstitulion, Regent-street, is similar in 
its objects to the preceding. 
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CIRCUIT OT TWENTV-FIVE MILES. 


As the recent construction of Railways affords facilities, 
hitlicrio unknown, tor visiting some of the chief objects of 
interest near London, we shall commence our description of 
the Environs, with a siiort notice of such portiuns^f them as 
arc included within the limits of our work. The hours at 
wliicii the various tiains leave the stations arc constantly 
.idvertiscd in the ncwspapei^. 

The 1iirmni!^hii7u l^uihiay was first opened in July, 1837, 
as lar as Jloxinoor, about twenty-four miles from London. 
Jt eonimcnces at I’uston-grove, Euston-square, where there is 
a very noble entrance, comprising warehouses, offices, &c.; 
and then passes by Urimrose-hill, Kilburn, and Twyfoid, to 
file hrst station at Harrow, Thence it proceeds by Stanmore 
to Watford, from which there are coaches to St. Alban’s. 
ISeyond Watford it passes nearly parallel with the Grand 
Junction Canal to Boxmoor. • 

The Souiflawpton llailuHiy was opened as far as Woking- 
common, near Guildford, in May, 1838. It commences at 
Nine Elms, near Vauxhall-bridgc, and passes by Wands- 
wortli, Merton, Wimbledon, Kingston, Walton, and Byfleet, 
to W okiiig, thus affording access to some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the neighbouihood of the metropolis; as well as 
an easy mode of visiting the palace of Hampton Court. The 
station at JJilton, where passengers may be put down, is about 
two miles from the palace. 

The Great Western Hallway was opened as far as Maiden- 
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head, Junp 4,1038. It coniiiieures at Wc^lbournc-Rreon, 
near Paddington, where there are spacious warohoiiso^ for 
receiving goods, and oflices for booking passengers to the 
various places on the line. 3’his railway, after crpssing the 
Jlobbayncs and Whainclifle canals by two viaducts each 
of eight arches, proceeds nearly due west, leaving KensalJ- 
green and Wormwood-scrubs on the right, and the village of 
Acton on the left, to ICaling. It then passes by Hanwcll, 
Southall and ]!)rayton, through a beautitully wooded dislrici, 
to Langley, whence the lofty lowers of Windsoi become 
visdde. Thence it proceeds by Siough and Salt-hill to 
Maidenhead, where it crosses the Thannv?. 3’hc terminus of 
this railway is at llristol. Pas‘;cngers can he put down at 
Drayton and at Slough, so that this railway aliurds great 
facilities to persons going tg UxhnJge or Windsor, the 
former being only two and a half miles from Drayton, and 
the latter not mure than two miles lioiii Slough. 

• The Greenwich liailicay will be found under the article 

GllF.ENWlCIl. 

In addition to the preceding, there is the Croydon Rnihotiy^ 
which branches off from the Greenwich Railway at Deptford, 
and is partly carried along the bed of the old Croydon canal, 
and the laistAru Counties Railway, commencing in Glohc- 
ficlds, Mile-end-road, and intended to extend to Harwich. 

ABROTS’ LANGLEY, in Herts, five miles from St. 
Alban’s, and twenty fiom London, is situate on a bill, on 
the River Rulbourne. 'I'he manor anciently belonged to the 
Abbey of St. Alban’s, whence the prefix of Abbots, Near 
the village, on an eminence, stamlb Langley Bury, a mansion 
built by Lord Chief Justice Raymond. Langley House is 
the seat of General Dyce. See Cecil Lodge, 

ABRIDGE, is a handsome village in Essex, near Ongar, 
forming a continuation of Lambourne, and being the most 
pleasant and populous part of that parish. Here is a chapel 
of ease and a Wesleyan mceting-liousi-. 

AC I'ON, Easi am> Wist, Middlesex, the latter a village, 
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anJ t])C former a hamlet ihoreto, both tiro milea west from 
London, on the road to Uxbridge. 'J'lie jnirish is supfJosed 
to derive its name from the <|uantit\r of oak-timber it pro- 
dur€*d ; ac, in the Saxon l:ui[;ungn, signifying an oa^/ 
and the hedge-rows still abound with that tree. Half a 
mile from East Aeton are throe wells of mineral water, 
wbieh, about the middle of the last ceuturv, were in repute 
for their medicinal virUies; and tlie asseinblv-room was 
tlien a place of great fashionable resort. 'J'lie site of ibo 
W’ells is the ]iropoity of tUe Duke of Devonshire; the 
assembly-room has bt'en converted into tenements. At 
Acton, resided Erancis, l^ord Uous, one of ('romweira 
jieers ; and on the site of tliis house, now stands a modern 
mansion, called llie Bank Hotne, lately the residence of Mrs. 
l*ayno, Richard Haxter, the folebrated non-conffJmiist di¬ 
vine, resided also nian^' years in a bouse, which was pulled 
down .some years ago, near the church, where lie constantly 
attended divine .s(*rvice, and sunietlines preacdied, having a 
iicense fur so doing,^ provided he uttered notliing against 
the doctrines of the Church of England. The great and 
good Sir INJatthow' Hale, was his contemporary at Actoil^ 
and intimate w'ith him. The celebrated parliamentary 
general, Skippon, resided also iii a liouso near the church, 
now' pulled down, and a new' mansion erected on its 
site. On the left-hand of the entrance of the village, from 
London, is Berry-mead Lodge, wnlh (ixtensive pounds. 
This house, *whicli some years ago was altered into the 
modern Ciotliic style, W’a.s fonnerly the residence of William 
Snville, ]Mar(|ues.s of Halifax, who died here in 1700. 
Among several monuments in the church, is one to the 
memory of Anne, Lady Southall, who died iu 1636. On 
each side of the monument, hangs a wooden tablet, in¬ 
scribed W'ith panegyrical verses. At llie entrance of Acton, 
on the l^yndon side, is a Conduit, made for the benefit 
of tlie public, and endowed by 'i’liomas Thorney, in 1612. 
A public school for the orphan son.s of the clergy. Las, 
within these few' years, been tiansferred from Yorkshire to 
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this place. The Uxbridge Canal passes East Actoni and 
half d mile from the WcU-house is the Mitre, built for the 
accommodation of travellers by the Paddington passage- 
bouts. 

ADDINGTON, n village in Surrey, about threo miles 
east from (h’oydon, at tlio ioot of a range of hills of nearly 
60G acres, to vdiich it gives its name. 'I’here were anciently 
two manors in this ]>ani>h, one of which w'us, and still is, 
holden by the singular tenure of jiroscntiiig a certain dish 
to the king at his coioiiutioij. Mr. liysons accounts for 
this custom, by supjiosing that the manor was anciently an 
appendage to the office of the king’s cook, as Shone 
(llichmond) anciently was to the office of baker. Tzeliii, 
the^ctwk, held it of tlic C’onciueror ; in the roigii of Henry 
III., it was holden by ond Cheney, by the service of 

finding a cook to dress such victuals in the king's kitchen 
as the Seneschal shall order.” His successor held by tlie 
service of making haxtias in the king’s kitchen on tlie 
day of coronation, or of finding a person who should make 
for him a certain pottage called the mess of Vyron, or if 
esym (fat) be added to it, called maupygernou.” Sir 
Robert Aguillon held it by precisely the same service, and 
the dish is mentioned by the same name (viz. le mess de 
Gyrtm) in the pleas of the crown ; though lllount lias 
quoted it by the name of dilUgrout; and Aubrey has 
copied his mistake. Thomas Bardolf, who died seised of 
Addington, in the reign of Edward Ill., hftld it by the 
service of making three messes of mauj)ygernon at the 
coronation, one of which he was to present to the king, 
another to the Archbishop of ('anterbury, and the third to 
whomsoever the king would. Tho service is still kept up, 
and a dish of dilligrout was presented to the late king 
(George the 1'ourtli) at his coronation, by tho deputy ap¬ 
pointed by the lord of Uie manor. 'I'he dish was prepared 
by the king’s master-cook. 

A plot of ground near tho church, still called tlie Castle- 
bill, pointed out as the site of the fortified and embattled 
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mujision-hoiisc attnclicd to tliiB manor. It was pulled 
down about fifty 3 ’'ears ago. On the brow of the hill, 
towards the village, is a cluster of email tumuli, from which 
pieces of llomnri urns and other remains have been taken ; 
and, indeed, tliis jdace appears to have been formerly much 
more considerable than at present, as ruins have often 
i)een discovered in ploughing. The church of Addington 
is a small ancient structure, rebuilt a])parently about the 
reign of Kdward 111. The massive ancient pillars which 
separate the nave, &c., from the body, aro of rude work¬ 
manship and curious, •and tlin windows in the north w'all 
are remarkahle. 'I here are some monuments of the 15th 
and 16th centuries. About half a mile from the church, is 
AddingUm-place, the summer residence of the Archbislmps 
of Canterbury, bought by gofernment in 1807,^for tliat 
purpose, instead of building a now palace at Croydon. It 
is a handsome modern building, in the centre of a park, 
with a private chapel attached to Iho mansion, and agree* 
able ])lo:isuro-groimdB. 

ADDlSCOJMJiE l^LACE, (now Colleoe,) Surrey, was 
purchased in 1809, of the Earl of Liverpool, by the Hon? 
East-lndia Company, many buildings added, and the whole 
converted into a seminary for the education of cadets for 
the military service of India. The number of students 
here, is usually about 100 ; they are instructed in drawing, 
mathematics, fortification, artillerj^, and military ^acUcs, 
the oriental Ringuagc, French, and the classics. Candi¬ 
dates for admission must be fourteen years of age, and not 
exceeding eighteen, and must previously be acquainted 
witli English grammar and arithmetic, and be able to write* 
The expense for the first year is about 501, j afterwards, 
30/. per annum. 

ALllAbi’S, ST., an ancient borough and market-tow'n in 
Herts, twenty-one miles north from London, seated on the 
River Ver. This w'as a cAief city of Britain, and the resi¬ 
dence of British princes before the invasion of Julius 
Ciesor^ after which, it W’as called Verulamium. The 
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Homans added avails to tlie British defence of eartlien 
mTn])ai'ts and ditches, suid erected Veruhim into a muuici- 
piuniy or city enjoying oc^ual privileges with the Homan 
capital; which so attached the Ihitish citizens to the 
Homan government, that this place consetjuently felt the 
vengeance of Queen Boadicea, who here, and at London, 
destroyed 70,000 persons in the most cruel manner ! Sue- 
toniuB Paulinus, the Homan governor, in return for her 
barbarity, attacked her forces, and j>ut 00,000 to the sword. 
Verulaiti W'as then rebuilt, anihthe inhabitants enjoyed their 
privileges till Uie Diuclesian pemecution, A.J). liOl*; 
when tlie city was again rendered fafuous by the martyr¬ 
dom of its citizen, St. Alban. When the Saxons gained 
footing in Britain, Vorulam was among tlieir liist con¬ 
quests, being by them denominated Werlamcester, or W'at- 
lingceaster. Many vast fragments of the Homan masonry 
remain in the walls of the ancient station, tJie area of 
which, according to Dr. Stiikoley’s measurement, is b/JOO 
feet in length, and .‘1,000 in brcadtii. At present, it is 
divided into several fields • but vestiges of the buildings 
ure still to he ti'aced, by tlie thinness of the turf over those 
parts where the streets ran : near the high road is an im¬ 
mense fragment of the wall, now called Gorhambury Block. 
After various revolutions, this vast city fell to decay ; and 
from its ruins, rose tlie i)reBent St. Alban’s. 

Thi§ town, wliich is situated on a more elevated spot of 
ground than the old city, was fonueidy a*A’ood, named 
llolmhurst. It obtained its greatest pros]*erity from tlie 
stately abbey, in honour of St. Alban, whoso relics were 
miraculously discovered by Offa, King of Mercia, after bia 
unprovoked murder of S(. Kthelbert, King of the East 
Angles, whom he Lad invited to liis court to bo his son-iii- 
law, FroinOfla's subsecjueiit compunction arose this mag- 
nilicent abbey and monastery, for Benedictine or black 
monks : and, after his time, i^ was greatly enlarged in 
successive ages. Its abbots were dignified with a miti'e, 
and httd precedency of all others in England: they wer® 
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subjpct fo none. Not a vestige, however, of this splendid 
foundation is noW left, excepting the abhoy-churcli, and a 
large atjuaro gateway, opening witli a spacious low-pointed 
arch. All the monastic buiUliTigs yvo^ei pulled down in the 
reigns of llonry VIII. and Ktlwaril VI.; but the church, 
ro tlie lasting honour of tho rorporalioii and inhabitants, 
was rc’scMiod from impoudiiig destruction, and purchhsed 
hv ibeni of tlie latler sovereign for 400/. This venerable 
fabric was tlion made jiarocbial. It has lately been again 
le.soued Ironi the bauds oi» the Vandals, and renovated 
w'ith great success^ by the voluntary subscriptions of tho 
nobility and gentry of lOngland. On approaching tlie 
town, either from J.oiidon, Dunstable, or Watford, it still 
arre^vts the traveller’s attention, and forms a tine feature in 
every prospect. 

This structure is in the form of a cross; its entire 
length, including tho chapel of the \ irgin, and west porch, 
IS feet ; tlial of the transept 174 feet; the height of the 
lower 144 feet, of the hody sixty-five, and the breadth of 
the nave seventy-four feet six inches. The tower and 
central parts are in the Norman style, tho whole fabrtc 
having been rebuilt soon after the Conquest, chiefly wiUi 
materials collected from ancient Verulam. The objects 
for the ingenuity of the artist in and about this place are 
many and various ; and liad it not been for numerous 
devastations, the monuments and brasses would b%ye been 
a fund of aftiusement for the antiquary ; but, alas! only 
one of the brass monuments, of particular value, has 
escaped the general wreck. This is a handsome plate, 
twelve feet by four, of Abbot do la Mare, who lived in the 
reign of Edw'ard III. This abbot, in his robes, curiously 
engraven, with appropriate ornaments, aflbi'ds a capital 
.sjiecimon of sculpture in that reign. 

Facing tlie entrance of the south door is the elegant 
monument of Humphrey,*(Duke of Gloucester) brother to 
King Henry V. It is adorned wiili a ducal coronet, and 
the arms of France and England quartered. In niches on 

H 3 
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one side are seventeen kings j but in die niches on the 
oilier side there are no statues remaining. Dof'ore tins 
monument is a strong iron grating, to prevent the sculp¬ 
ture Witli v^'hich It IS adorned from being defaced. The 
inscription, in Latin, alludes to the pretended miraculous 
cure of a blind mail detected by the duko, and also to the 
foundation, by the duke, of the Divinity School at Oxford. 
In the chancel is a vault, discovered in 1703, in which 
the duke was buried, having been preserved in a strong 
saline fluid. 

Innnediatelv on the loft band, is atraised stone, covered 
with black marble : by the five crosses on the top, it is 
generally suiiposi'd to he one of the altar-stones, with 
which the church formerly abounded. In the floor, on the 
left side Of the vestry-roorh door, are deposited the re¬ 
mains of several of the Mnyiiaid family, some of whom 
were titled Barons I’ston. On a board, against the wall, 
is some curious poetry to their memory, 

Tlie shrine of St. Alban stood in the east part of Iho 
church, now the presbytery : in the pavement are six 
Itolea, wherein the supporters of if were fixed : the follow¬ 
ing inscription is also to he soon :— 

St. Albanus Verolamensis, Anglornm Protomartyr, 

17 .lunii, 297. 

Near,this place, between two pillars, is a recess, built of 
v’ced, called “ Tho watch-room,” in wliiclS the monks 
attended to receive the donations of numerous devotees, as 
well ns to guard the riches of the shrine. Beneath this 
building, are de]»osited some anli(|uities, and two stone 
coflins, with their lids, one of which was found near tho 
pillar, in the nave, on w hich is inserihed an account of Sir 
.lohn AJandeville, the greatest traveller of his time. 

Here the archdeacon holds his court, it being separated 
from the part appropriated fur public w'orshipby a beautiful 
Slone screen, richly sculptured ; on tlie north of tliis screen 
ts tho statelv monument of Abbot Bamrvge, wdio was 
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clertoil in 1492. Tlie fronts aro of most delicate open 
arched work, with niches above for statues ; and in”many 
parts are carved two ranis, witli the word rt/ge on their 
collars, in allusion to the abbot’s name. 'I'his magnificent 
jiiece of sculjiture, as well as the scieeii of the hi^h altar, 
is mucli adniinHl. ISiour it is the tomb of the liberal 
Whetharnstcad, who was twice abbot, and died in 
On the o]i])Osite side, just before llio door, are the remains 
of a brass plate on a slone, in the floor, of the valiant 
Ahhut I'rederic, iiext heir to tlio crown after Canute, W’ho 
made a bold stand ay;aiiist the Norman (!!onqueior. Close 
by the last-meiitioAed monument is a brass plate to the 
memory of Sir Anthony Oiey, of Grohy, kniglitcd by 
Heiiiv A'l-, atf’olney, but slain next <lay, at the second 
battle of St. Alban’s, j'’el)iiia»y the 17tli, 14(31. Cuth 
hell’s Screen is still standing, and is finely sculptured. 

Near tlie west door, on tlie wall, is a Latin inscription, 
.setting forth, that, during the pestilence in London, in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Klizabeth, the courts of Justice 
were held in this at)he}'. In this edifice was an ancient 
jtainting of King ()ll‘a, who was re])ieseiited seated on«a 
throne, with a Latin inscription, thus translated: — 

The founder of the (Church, alKiut the year 793, 

Whom you lieliuld ill ))iunted on his throne 
Sublime, wai> oucc for Mcbcian ukka Known! 

Not tlie least vestige remains of the abbey built by 
Olla, of w'liQ^e inunilicence, u murder was tlie tnuTsource : 
lie invited Ltlielbcrt, Piiiice of the East-Angles, to bis 
court, on pretence of maiTying liim to his daughter, be¬ 
headed liiiii, and seized his dominions. 'J'lie piom Olfa 
had recourse to the usual eicpiation of murder in tliose 
melaiicholy ages, the founding of a monastery. 

To the south of St. Stephen’s church are the remains of 
the church and house of St. Julian, founded for lazaars by 
(iaufridifK, Abbot of St. Alban’s. 

'I bore are tw'o other churches at St. Alban’s, besides that 
of St. Stephen , viz. St, I’eter’s and St. LMicbad's. 
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St. Peter’s Chiircli, wbicli stands on tlie nortli-east side 
of the' town, has been suhstantially repaired since the year 
1803. the memorials in the nave are some lines, 

(written by J)r. N. (lolton, the ingenious author of 
Visions, in verse,” who w’us himself buried in the church¬ 
yard,) in commemurati oil of Tlobert (jlavenng, M. 13. of 
Christ Church, Oxon, w'ho died, aged ‘JO, in 1747. 

In the church of St. Alichael (which stands within the 
W'alls of ancimit Vernlam) is the monument of l!ie illus¬ 
trious VisconnI St. Alban, (piore commonly, but erro¬ 
neously, styled JjOrd llucon,) whoso •eiHgy is in alabaster, 
sitting in a conlcnijdative attitude, wilTiin u niche. There 
is u Latin inscription, by Sir llonry \Votton, of which the 
following is a translation :— 

“ Tramhs Bacon, 11 ai-onof Veinlam, Viscount.St. Alban’s, 
or, by more conspicuous titles, of .Science tlie Light, of 
F.lociuence the Laiv, sat thus: who, after all natural 
wisdom and secrets of civil life be had unfohhsd, nature’s 
law fulfilled, ‘ Let compounds be dissolved !’ in the year 
of our Lord 162d, of bis age 66. Of such a man, that the 
memory might remain, Thomas IMeautys, J.iving, his At¬ 
tendant j Dead, his vVdmiror ; placed this monument.” 

In the centre of St. Alban's stood one of the magnificeiit 
tTosse.s, erected by Bdw’ord 1., in honour of bis queen, 
Eleanor. An o]M‘n octagonal building was erected in its 
stead, iji 1703, which retains the name of ** The Cross,” 
though now’ used as a butter and poultry marlfiBt. 

On the \'er lliver is a curiou.s mill, erected for the pur¬ 
pose of polishing diamonds, but now employed in the cot¬ 
ton manufactory. 'I'he manufacture of silk was intro¬ 
duced boro about seventeen years ago. On its banks, also, 
is Jlofyivell Jionse, a seat of the Spencer family, and for¬ 
merly the residence of the Into Countess Dow'ager Spencer, 
built by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, who here founded 
lime alms-houses for thirty-sis? persons. In ‘Holywell 
Mouse is preserved tho portrait of the duchess, in white, 
together with other good pictures. "Near the town are 
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traces of a Roman fortification, supposed • to have been 
the camp of Ostorius, llio i)ropra*tor : the common jiieople 
call it “ The Oyster JIills but Mr. Pennant, who calls 
Ibis hury^ or mount, Osterhill, conjectures it to have 
been the site of the Saxon I’lils e named Kirij^sbuiy. 
St. Alban’s is famous for the victory obtained in 1455, 
over Henry VJ., by Richard, J3iike of York; the ^lirst 
buttle fought in the famous ijiiurrel, which lasted thirty 
years, and is computed to Lave cost the lives of eighty 
[iriiices of the blood, and to have ariiiiliiliited almost en¬ 
tirely the ancient iiolnlity of Kiigland. In TkiJ, a second 
buttle wus fought hare, in which Queen Margaret defeated 
tlip gieat Earl of \\ arwick. There arc several places of 
w’orship ibr Dissenters, to one of which belongs a charity- 
school, established a century, ago, and extreip^ily w-eJ’ 
conducted. Here, also, are various other schools. 

Al.RlNS, or Al.uY^s, a muiioriul estate in Essex, 
pai Ilyin tln‘ pariah of Stupleford Abbots, and paitlyin that 
of Aavestock, about sixteen miles from London. The man¬ 
sion is in the formei'^iarish, and is ascribed to Inigo Jones ; 
11 s style is the King James’s Gothic, which has been pre- 
Rorved by its proprietors throughout all repairs. The 
liousc is surrounded by a park. This estate, the pos¬ 
sessors of which may be traced to thc^ 14th century, was 
purchased of the heiresses of Sir Thomas Edmonds, about 
the year 1650, hy Anthony Abdy, Esep, of an ancient 
\'orkshiro ijimily, whoso descendants still rctairf it, and 
continue to reside here. 

A T.H LHl V, ajiari&h in the hundred of Hlnckbeatli, Surrey, 
five miles S. W. from Guildford, is situate in a vale, at the 
foot of a range' of chalk hills, extending from near Farn- 
ham into Kent. The greater part of the parish (witli the 
patronage of the church ) belongs to 11. Drummond, Esq. 
See Alhury Pltwe, I'he parisli is supposed to derive its 
name fri9m some ancienj foitification j a conjecture con¬ 
firmed by remains found within Uie Jiundred. On a plain, 
a short distance from the road to Craiilcjy, is the foundation 
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of what is thoupfht to have been a Komaii tomjtle. It was 
dug up about 1(>70, for the sake of the stono and brick, 
when many Homan tiles, some urtangular, and handsomely 
moulded, willi a few coins, were found. The banks also 
W’ere found to be full of Roman tib;?. Tho church of 
Albury is a peculiarly neat structure, standing in Mr. 
Dru/niuond’s park. Of this parish were rectors, Oughtred, 
the celebrated mathematician, and Dr. Horsley, Bishop of 
St. Asaph. I'ho former, who is said to have died in an 
ecstacy of jt>y, (but aged upwards of eightj'-six) on liear- 
ing of tlie Restoration, lies buried, ^ithout memento, in 
the church. 

ALBURY I’LACK, (or P ark) in the parish of Albury, 
Surrey, now tlie seat of 11. Drummond, Ksq., was pur- 
^ based of the Duveombe family, formerly pro¬ 

prietors of considerable estates in that itarish, by Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, aud wan, for some time, Ihe re¬ 
sidence of his dcscendaiils, the .Dui.os of l^orfolL. His 
grandson, Henry, jiulled down the original mansion, and 
erected a noble pile upon its foundation, cutting a canal 
a^out a quarter of a mile long, and sixty feel broad, 
and planting a vineyard above it of twelve acres. 
He also undertook the formation of a passage thniugh 
the bottom of a hill, IdO yards in lengtli, and of great 
height and breadth, which was intended for a way to the 
house, but a rock at the south-end prevented tho design. 
In 1C78, this place was sold to tliat distingiiiKhed lawyer, 
Ileneago Finch, afterwards Earl of Aylosford. His son, 
who, before succeeding to the title, was M. P. for tlio 
county, made Albury his constant residence and being 
much attached to rural sports, lie took great pains to mul¬ 
tiply the breed of pheasants, which before were rare in this 
neighbottdiibod, though now tliey are very abundant. By 
the grandson of this nobleman, the estate was sold to bis 
brother, the Hon. W. Clement Finch, who expended a 
considerable sum iu repairing and fitting up the bouse, 
and enlarging the grounds. He died in 1794, with the 



rank of admiral; and under Ida will llic estate was sold, in 
1800, to Samuel Thornton, Esq., one of the rei)res<*ntatives 
for this county, of whom it was purchased in 1811, by C. 
Wall, Esq., and in J811), by the piob.nt proprietor, Jlcnry 
l^rumniond, Esq., who lias built an embattled (iothic 
tower at the north W'est corner of the building.—Tb© 
old mansion was burned down in the time of the first 
Earl of Aylesford. 'I’lio present is an elegant struc¬ 
ture ; the jiriiicipal fiorit being adorned uitb eight coupled 
Ionic columns, supporting a" ])ediment. It was considor- 
ablv ulteriid and inqiiiovt d by j\ii. Tliornton. The park, a 
bi'an^iful jiiece of grtiund, finely wooded, and abounding in 
particnliu' with stat'dy cbesiiiit-trees, comjirehends SJ.'id 
'ures, but was f( meily nioi^lEi extensive. \V’'’in the 
’iK’losuro, near the foo' of t’ o chalk hill, rises a strong 
n’ing, uhi<*l *‘orms Jir ' ponds culled Shireburn ponds; 
tb»' water is reinarki dy clear and cold, and is conducted 
V. sup])!v the basin and fountain in the garden. 

A MW El.L,u parisJi in Herts, two miles from Ware, and 
nieniy-one from J.on Jon, is famous for giving rise to 
Nrw lliver. On a small isle, formed by the stream, a tii- 
biile of respectful homage liusheen paid hy Rohert Mylne, 
JCh(j., (the late principal engineer to the New llivor Com- 
jiauv) to the genius and patriotism of Sir Hugh Myddolton. 
It consists of a votive urn, erected on a monumental jiodes- 
tal of I'ortlamJ stone, whirli is suiruunucd hy a thicket of 
mournful trees, as cypress, and other evergreens. An in¬ 
scription is engraven on each side of the pedestal: that on 
the south is us follows :— 

Sacreil to the Memory of 
Sin IlvoM Myddkltov, Bart. 

Whose successful care, 

AssisUhI by the patronage of the King, 

Conveyed this stream to London. 

An Innaortal Work: 

Since Man cannot more neaily 
Imitate the Deity, 

Than inliestowlng Health. 
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Tho inscription on the north side is the same, iu Latin ; 
tliat, on the west records the distance of (^hadwell, tlu' 
other souice of the !New River, at two miles, and llie 
meanders of the liver from Amwoll to fiOndon, at forty 
more. The east side records the dedication of “ this 
humble tribute to the ofenius, talents, and elevation of 
mind, which conceived and executed this important acpio- 
duct, by Robert INI vine, architect, onifiiieer, &c., in the 
yearMDCCC.” 

In this villap;e is Anin'ell’Biir}i, the ])leasant villa of 
Colonel Hrowme, and the house and fijardens of Mr. Hooper. 
The.se pirdens were laid oul by the late IMr. Scott, who lias 
rendered the villag^e intorestinp; to the sonliniental tra- 
■ velltir,a beautiful poem, called “ .4mwell.” This 
place also boasts of bavin^ had atnon^ its inliahitunts 
Hoole, the translator of Tas.so; and Walton, tlie auj»;ler. 
In the church-yard is the following' curious epitaph :— 

That wliich a Being was, what is it? show: 

That Being which it was, it is hot now : 

To he what ’tis, is not to be, you sec: 

That which now is not. shall a Being be. 

Here also lies buried William ^V'arIlor, author of 
•* Albion's England,” “ Argentile and Curan,’' &c. On 
he hill, above tlie cliurch, are tho remains of an extensive 
fortification. In tht' neighbourhood is a delightful retreat 
called hnn^lfu Bottom. 

ANKERWYKE HOUSE, Surrey, within two miles 
of Staines, Middlesex, is the agreeable seat of W, Parker, 
Es(|. It commands some fine views over the Tbaines. 

ASCOT PL ACE Surrey, near Sunning-hill, Rerks, and 
witliin five miles of WimUor, is a substantial modern edi¬ 
fice, tho seat of Daniel Agace, Esi|. 

ASIlEORl), a village in Middlesex, two miles east of 
Staines. In th'^ neighbourhood aro many elegant seats, 
and adjacent is the Common, noted for the many military 
reviews which have taken place on it. 
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ASHBRIDCjE park, on the borders of Bucks nnd 
Herts, near Rittle Gacldosdnn, is the noble seat of the 
(’ountcss of Bridgwater, the mansion having boon built by 
her late lord. It is in the Ciothie st 3 do, ^'*"om desigusby James 
\Vyutt, Esq. On its site a monastery appears to have been 
erected in the l.ltli century, which, after the Dissolution^ 
became a seat of rojmlty, and was the fn'qiient residence of 
Queen Elizuboth when ptincess. In IGOli, this estate 
jiassed to tlie Lord Ohaticellor I’jllesmcre, ancestor of the 
Bridgwater family. The^ ol^ buildings aie now entiredy 
pulled down. 'I'lie iwirk is about fiv»‘ miles in circum¬ 
ference, well woodea, pleasingly diversified with bill and 
dale, and containing a number of line deer. 

ASIITKAT), asmall village, tw'o miles S. VV. from Epsom, 
on ibe road to (Juildford. 'I'lit! ebureb stands in 1 . 1 x 0 Hon. 
Oolonel Howard’s jiaik. It is of Hint, and consists of a 
nave and cliaiicel, separated by' a pointed arch, 'flie font 
IS an octagon basm, with quatrefoils on the sides, on a 
carved pillar. Here is A^htrad Paik, the seal of the Hon. 
Colonel F. (1. Howard, M.P., cun.sisting of an elegant 
modern mansion, (with magnificent stahling) and an irt- 
closed jiark of about l‘JO acres. King Charles JI. w'as 
once entertained here, and the table at winch he dined is 
said to bo still preserved, Aghiead Cottage, D. Wal- 
shara, Esq., and Ashtead IJunl^ Dr. JSlonro, are two pretty 
seats. 

AA'LIjEY or Alvklev, E.'.sex, a rural little village 
near Purfleet, with a neatcburcii, in wbicb are several hand¬ 
some monuments to the Dacre familv. Here is an alms- 
liouse for twelve families, built and endowed in 1639, by 
Lord Newburgh. 

AY NS FORD, an inconsiderable village in Kent, about 
eiglitc'eu miles from London, and one from Fariiiugham, is 
distinguisjied by possessing the remains of an ancient 
castle. The walls only afe standing : these are composed 
entirely of flint, (with here and there a Homan tile) and 
measuie six feet in thickness. They inclose an area of 
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about ftiglity yards iu circumference, used as anorcliard, 
and "still full of fruit trees. It is rented by a civil man, 
who is anxious to oblige all visitors with a view of it. A 
pack of liouuds was kept here foi* some ears. The cliurcli 
of this place is a curious specimen of the early ISormau 
architecture. The arch over the west entrance is worthy 
of particular attention. 

BAGNKJGK-AVELLS, a noted tavern with tea-gardoiis, 
situate in the valley between the New River Head and 
the Foundling Hospital, is truflitionally stated to have been 
the residence of Nell (jw'vn, ono o^ Charles the Second's 
mistresses, of wliom Iiere wevo a busf and picture. WJiat 
it originally was is not known; but over a door in tlie 
garden-wall, on the Battle-bridge-road, ilierc is a square 
%tone tiiilM inscribed :— 

** This is Bognigge-housc, near the Tinder a Wakefeilde, 

1680 .” 

On the discovery of two springs of mineral water, early 
in the reign of George HI., this plane came into consi- 
'^.erable re[mte, and was greatly enlarged and improved by 
a spirited landlord. A long room (afterwards divided into 
two by glass doors) wus built, and a good organ juit up for 
tho amusement of visitors. The gardens wero uftonvards 
still further improved ; but they are now reduced to a mere 
slip of jgrouncl, and the whole place lias become compara¬ 
tively insignificant. 

BANSTED, a village in Surrey, three miles cast from 
Ewell, and thirteen from London, not far from Epsom- 
W'ells, was formerly noted for its produce of walnuts ; but 
now more particularly for its doams, the turf of whicli is 
of the most beautiful verdure, intermixed with thyme and 
other fragrant herbs, which render the mutton fed here 
remarkably sweet. Here is obtaincul a prospect for up¬ 
wards of thirty miles roimd, including the palaces of 
Windsor and Hampton, and the most prominent buildings 
of London and Westminster. On the downs is a four- 
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milerace-course, much frequented in the summer season; 
and among; the oleg;ant in the neigliliourhood are tlie 

Oaks, the late JCarl of Derby [whicli see], and those of E. 
Allfrey, II. Iloworth, .1. Winter, an' — Motteux, Esqrs. 
'J’lie church, wliich is in tlie deanery of Ewell, has an 
octagon font, with a dift'erent ornament in each comport¬ 
ment, and contains numerous monuments, especially to*the 
family of Laniherl. 

l{Al\Kli\(j, a maiLot-town in Essex, seven miles east 
from J jondon, is supj)osed /o fciKe its name from Imr^hing —a 
fortification in the meadow—considerable entrenchments 
being still visible about o quarter of a mile from the town. 
Tins town is of great anti([iiity, and formerly acquired 
celebrity on account of its abbey, founded in the year G70 
by St. Erkerwald, bishop of London, in compliance with 
tlie earnest request of his sister Etlielburgha, who was 
n]>])oiiited the first abbess. The founder w'as nearly allied 
to the Suxuii kings, being great-grandson of Ufl'a, the first 
king, and the second ^on of Anna, the seventh king of the 
lOast Angles ; he was also the first bishop of London, after 
the building of St. Paul’s church by king Etlielbert, 

The nuns of Barking were of the Benedictine order. 
I'he abbess was appointed by the king, till about the year 
15200, when, by the interference of the Pojie, the election 
Tvas vested in the convent, and conlinnod by tho royal 
authority. The abbess of Barking was one of the four 
who wore baronesses* in right of their station ; for, being 
possessed of thirteen knights’ fees and a half, she held 
her lands of the king by a barony; and, though her sex 
prevented her from having a seat in parliament, or attend¬ 
ing tho king in the wars, yet she always furnished her 
quota of men, and had precedency over other abbesses. In 
Iter convent she always lived in great state ; her household 
consisted,of chaplains, an esquire, gentlemen, gentle- 

* The other three were, WiUoiii Sliaftesbury, and St. Mary# 
VY iiichcstcr. j 
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women, yeomen, grooms, a clerk, a yeoman-cook, a groom- 
cook, a pudding-wife, &c.* 

Of Harking Abbey, Maud, the wife of King Henry I., 
Maud, the wife of King Stephen, Adeliza, sister of Haron 
Fitz-John, and Mnry, the sister of Thomas ii Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, were successively the abbesses. 
Here, King Stephen and liis court were entertained for 
several days, with great splendour ; here, the sons of the 
queen dowager, Catherine de la Pole, by Owen Tudor, 
were educated ; and hither, vi X-^97, Eleanor, Duchess of 
Gloucester, retired, after tlie murdtf^of her husband, and 
died here in 1399. The abbey was surrendered to Henry 
Vlll. at the dissolution, when tlie last abbess, Dorothy 
Barley, and some of the nuns, were pensioned. Though 
once extremely flourishing, scarcely any vestiges of the 


* Among the Cottonian manuscripts, in the British Museum, is 
one entitled The (.'harge ’longynge to the OfTice of Cellarcsa of 
Barking,” in which is fully stated the sums she had to collect, with 
the nature and quantity of the provisions aSic was to lay in, and the 
manner and proportion in which Uiey were to be distributed. Among 
oilier things, she was to " bake with elys on bchcre-Tlmrsday*' (the 
Thursday after l.ady-day); to provide a pccc of whetc and three 
gallons of milk for frimeteon ht. Alburgh’s (Ethulburgh’s) day; three 
gallons of gude ale for bosons ; marybones to make white wortys; 
cripsis and erumkakes at Shroftyde; conies for the convent at 
Shroftydo; twelve stubbecles and nine schaft elcs, to bake on Scherc- 
Tbursday; one potel tyre fur the abbess the same day, and two 
gallons of red wyne for the convent; half a goose for each of the 
nuns on the feast of Assumption, and the same on St. Alburgh's- 
day ; for every lady a lyverey of sowsc at Martinmas, a whole hog’s 
fiowse (consisting of the face, feet, and groin) to serve three ladies. 
She was to pay to every lady in the convent lunc-pcncc a-year for 
nischcw-silvcT; (money to buy butter); two-^icncc for her cripsis and 
crum-kukes at Shroftyde: three-halfpenra a-wcek for cy-silver (egg 
money) ftrom Michaelmas to AUhaJlow’s-day; from that day to 
Easter, seven farthings a-week; and from Easter to Mictiaelniaa, 
three halfpence! The whole has been printed in Dugdale’s MonasUcon. 
— Lj/som* Environs, voL IV. p. 69, ^ 
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ahhoj now remain. It stood on the north side of the pre¬ 
sent churcliyard, where the ahbey-church, with the con¬ 
vent and Us huilditips, occupied an extensive plot of 
*;round. The site of the ahhey-chi ch may he traced just 
wUliiri the north wall of the present churchyard, where, 
hy dijrtjinj' round rlu* ruins, Mr. Lethouieller succeeded in 
taking a ground plan ol‘ it, many years since, whith is 
preserved in i-i/yuK*.’ I'lnviiniis, \'ol.IV, 

Harking Church is a 6])acious edifice, with a scpiare 
oinhatth'd toner, and contains vaiious monuments and 
funeral inscriptions ^ among others, near tho steps of a 
small cha])(d, at the oast end of the south-aisle, is a marble 
slab, with a mutilated epitaph, supposed to ho in memory 
of Mauritius, Tlishop of London, A. ])., 108f ; and 
against the south \%a11 of tho chancel is a monument to 
the memory of Sir CJiurles Montague, brother of the first 
Karl of IMancho.ster, who died in In the church¬ 

yard is a memorial of the late, Mr. .fohn Day, noted for 
having originated tho Kairlop Oak Fair: see Fairlep, 
Mr. Day washurieil hero in October, 17'o7, aged 84. At 
tho south entrance' to tlio churchyard is an ancient square 
I'lnbattlod gateway, with octagonal turrets, also embattled, 
rising from the ground on each side. The enti'unce-arch 
is pointed; above it is a niche, with a canopy and pin¬ 
nacles. The apartment over the entrance is, in an old 
record, named “ Tho Chapel of the Holy Hood lofte Atte- 
gato, edified to Iho honour of Almighty Ood, and of the 
Holy Rood.” Against tho wall in tins chapel is a repre¬ 
sentation of the Holy Rood, or Crucifixion, in alto-relievo. 
This structure is generally called Kire-liell-gate, from its 
anciently containing a hell, which Mr. Lysons imagines to 
have been used as a oarfow-hell. 

'J’lie town of Barking is situate on the River Rodon, 
commonly called Barking Creek, which communicates 
with the I'liames. li is chiefly inhabited by fishermen, 
has a weekly market, a spacious workhouse, a penitentiary, 
a market-house, and iseveral almshouses, an d-otfaer cha- 
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rities. Its noiglibourbood supplies London with vast quan¬ 
tities of vegetables, especially potatoes, which grow here 
in great abundance and ]>errection. 

Near Harking is Kasthnry-house t which see. 

BARNES, a pleasant village in Surrey, six miles from 
Hyde-park-corner, situate partly on the banks of the 
Thames, whore there is an elegant terrace of first-rate 
houses, with extensive gardens, most of them beautifully 
laid out. The church, winch is about half a mile from the 
river, is one of the Archbishop, of^ Canterbury’s peculiars, 
and is remarkable as ime of the m&st ancient religious 
edifices near London. It is supposed to have been built 
about tbe time of Kicliurd I. : for the Avindows in the 
imrth wUll are of tbe architectum of tliat period. Those 
TO the s^tli wall and in the nave are of a later date. The 

walls are chieflv of stone and flint; tlio tower of brick 

•> • 

and square, wdtli buttresses, a stair-case and turret, 'I'he 
quoins are of a soft stone, much crumbled ; the windows 
square and plain. The north side was considerably 
enlarged in 1786-7. Outside this chuich, on tho north- 
wall, is a tablet to the memory of I'ldward liose, citizen of 
London, w'ho died July, 1653, bequeathing HOL, to be laid 
out in the jmrehase of an acre of ground, for the benefit 
of tho poor of tlie ])avish, conditionally that the w'ooden 
pales round his grave be kept in coustaiit repair, and that 
some rose-trees should bs planted on each side of his 
monumental tablet, and renewed w'honever necessaiy. 
Tlie jirobability is that the name of the testator suggested 
tins device ^ but W'hether that was the case or not, tliis 
man's mode of endeavouring to jierpetuate his name must 
he regarded as cheap, innocent, and ingenious ; and it has 
)jrovpd eflectual for nearly two centuries, for the pales are 
HOW' in good preservation, and the rose-trees healthy and 
fiuurishing. Jt is stated that the parish-clerk has a small 
annual fee for attending to them. * * 

BbrueSjiUl^li^on contains a workhouse, erected in 1778, 
of near 1,000L, and several pretty villa 
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and cottago residences. Near the common are the Priority 
— Ilollandi Esq., and Clarence Lotlge, Andrew Jjel&her, 
Esq. 

Beyond the church is:— 

BA UNES-ELMS, ahamletof the parish of Barnes, noted 
for its majestic trees, and for two highly-celebrated houses. 
One of These was Queen Elizabeth’s dairy, and aftevwtfrds 
the residence oJ* .lacob Tonson, the bookseller, who built 
a irallerv here for the accommodation of tlio celebrated 
persons who formed the so denominated 

from (niristopher tfie landlord at whoso house the 

meetings had previously beenholderi. Around the gallery 
were hung the portraits of all the members, painted by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. These now belong to the represen¬ 
tatives of the late William Ihfker, Esq., of llnyfoifibur}^ 
Herts, where they are preserved ; but the whole have 
been engraved, and a very interesting account of the 
club was ]iublisbed a few’ years since, by Mr. Alaric A. 
\\ atts. The gulhiry has been partly jiulled dow'n, and 
partly united with a barn. The other noted house here 
w’as anciently the manor'huuso, and was rented on leas9 
by Queen Elizabeth, w'bo granted her interest in it to Sir 
Francis Walsinghara and his heirs. Here, in 1689, that 
great man entertained the queen and her whole court. 
'J'he unfortunate Fail of Essex, who mariicd Walsing- 
ham's daughter (the w’ldow of Sir Philip Si'dney), fre¬ 
quently visited here. This house afterwards became the 
residence of Mr. Heidegger, master of the revels to 
George II., of whom the following story is told :—“ The 
king gave him notice, that he would sup w’llh him one 
evening, and that he should come from llichmond by 
water. It was Heidegger’s profession to invent novel 
amusements, and he was resolved to surprise his Majesty 
with a specimen of his art. The king’s attendants, w^ho 
were in tlie secret, contri^d that he should not arrive at 
Barn Elms before night, and it was with dilTiculty that he 
found his way up the avenue to the house. When he 
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cnnio to tljo door, all was dark, and Le began to be angry 
that'Heidegger should bo so ill-proj)ared for his recep¬ 
tion. lleide<:ger sufl'ered his Majesty to vent his anger, 
and affected to make some awkward a))ologies, wlien, in 
an inslant, Ihu house and avenues wore in a blaze of 
light j a gK'Ut mimhor of lamps iiariug been so dis- 
po^d as to conimunic'iito with each other, and to he 
lit at the same instant. Tbe King laughed heaitily at 
the device, uud went away much pleased with his cuter- 
tuinmeiit.” , 

This house, which was sealed Au*,a small paddock near 

w 

the Thames, was bought b_v the late Sir U. Houre, Hart., 
about 1770, when it was enlarged and modernised ; but 
wben the llammersnutb Suspension-bridge was built, tho 
'jiroprio'Wirs of that w'ork |)urcbused the estate of Mr. 
Hoare, tho banker, and cut a road across tho grounds. 
In the vicinity are the seals of — Saiisom, Ksq., and 
— Colcbroke, Ksq.; Cowley, the poet, resided hero before 
he fiettled at Chertsey.—See Btijifortlburif. 

IIAHN liT, a market-town in Herts, eleven miles N.E. 
kVoin Liondon, on the road to York, It is sometimes called 
High Baruet, from its situation on a hill, and Chip¬ 
ping Jianictf from tho privilege, originally granted to the 
monks of St. Alban’s, of holding a market here ; chepe 
being the Saxon word for market. 'Ihe church is of 
considerable antiquity, and in appearance picturesque. Jn 
the town is a free-scbool, built by (,{110011 Elizabeth, and 
a TOW of idrasboiiscs for w'ldows. Here is also a hospital, 
founded by 'I'liomns Kavenscroft, Esij. (wdio has an altar- 
tomb in the church), in tlie rcigu of Charles 11., “ for 
six jwor ancient w’omen, being widoivs or maidens, inlia- 
bitunts of tho tow'n, and neither common beggars, common 
drunkards, backbiters, taleboarers, common scolds, thieves, 
or other like persons of infamous life, or evil namn, or 
repute, or rehe/nenlhf of sorcenf^ wit^icraftf or 

chunning, or guilty of por jury, nor any idiot or lunatic.” 
On the Coitimon, near tho toAvn, was formerly a race- 
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course, inclosed in 177(). Tins place is remarkable for 
Ibo decisive battle louf^bt between the Houses of York 
and Lancaster, in 1-171, in w’hicb the Karl of Warwick 
fel\^. 'I’o commemorate the event, a stone column was 
erected, on the supposed site of the battle (Gladsmore- 
heath), by Sir J. Sambrooke, Bart., in 1740. 

BA UN K/r, a picturesque village in Herts, near 

Whetstone, ten and a ({uai'ter miles north from London, 
the vicinity of whicdi abounds wiih game. The place was 
former! v much fi eq uentod oi^ account of a mineral spring, of 
a cathartic qualitv, jpo/inclosed for j»re.servation, but 
accessible by means of a pump. Here are some very 
pleasant residences— Belmont, the seat of — Beevan, 
Esq., standing on a considerable eminence in a fine 

park; Bohun Lodf^e, the seat*of -j IdtHi^ra^ 

the seat of T. Wilson, Esq.; and Oak-Hill, Bushey, the 
seat of Isaac Kolos, Esq. 

BABNIi'r, FnixiiN, a village in Middlesex, between 
Finchley and VVhet!!y;one, one mile S.E. from the latter. 
The church, which is on the road-side, is a pretty object; 
Near it was the manor-house, a very ancient structuri9^, 
partly of Norman architecture, lately occupied by the 
Bacon family, descendants of the chancellor and lord- 
keeper of that name. Here is a row' of alinshouses, built 
in 1(112, for poor w^omeii, who have now no allowance 
except what they receive from the parish. 

BA UN SHU U Y, a portion of the parish of Islington, lying 
between (he Liverpool-road and Copenhageii-fields, and 
rapidly increasing by new? buildings. In Barnsburi^-park 
are some genleel villa residences, W'ith large gardens, 
w'hich are the more desirable as being within a mile and 
a half of Smithfield, and yet surrounded by pleasant 
fields *, which is more than can be said of any other part 
of the sii|>urbs so near London. 

BABUINGTONS, orViiE Roi t.s, an ancient manorial 
estate in Essex, in the parish of Chigw-ell, formerly pos¬ 
sessed by the De Veres, Earls of Oxford, and held under 
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them by the Burriuglou family for some centuries. It was 
purcliased, about by Ji^liab Ilurvoy, £sq;, whose 

dcscoiidunts still relain it. The mansion is a handsome 
modern building, situate on an eminence, with good views, 
and inclosed by a park. 

BA'J'rEUSJ'li\, (about two and a half miles from Hyde 
Part Corner, through ('helsea) a village in Suriev, a great 
part of which is on low ground, near the Thames, is chiefly 
remarkable as the birth-pluco and residence of Henry St. 
John, Viscounk lloliugbroke, a nobleman of extraordinary 
talents, but of very questioiiablM^ii^nciples. The family 
seat, a ve^eiablo btructuro, witli forty rooms on a floor. 
Was near the Tliauu's, and one of its parlours (said to bo 
tlio room of which Po]io vas so fond us a jdaco of study 
^Mnd INfemry coiiverbution) h still preserved. Young St. 
John was born in Jinii, educated at Eton and Oxford, 
married at tweiily-tuo, (to check him in a career of pro¬ 
fligacy) entered parliament, attracted attention, and was 
made secretary of war till 1707, when bis friend Harley 
(^afterwards Earl of Oxford) resigned. On Harley's rosto- 
ixtioQ (1710), became secretary of state j in 17IS?, created 
Boron St. John and Viscount Bolingbroke; soon after, 
quarrelled wdlh Harley ; on the accession of Oeorge 1., 
suspected, bis seals demanded, and papers seised ; with¬ 
drew to France, ami, as if urith the intention of justifying 
tlio worst suspicions, became (from mere resciitineni, it is 
tliought) secretary of state to the I'retendcr! After the 
ill-planned attempts by tlie Stuarts, iu 1715, be was dis¬ 
missed with displeasure by that party, while his family 
estates wore confiscated in England, Becoming a widower, 
he married the Marchioness de Villette, a niece of 
Madame de Maintenon; in ITti'S, obtained a full pardon, 
wiUi the restoration of his estates, returned to England, 
and lived near ILvbridge for some time, but 8ubse([uen11y 
at Battersea, where lie died in 17'51, aged 79. The manor 
was purchased for the late Earl Spencer in 1763, and a few 
}'ears after, the greater part of the liouse was pulled down. 
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At the cast end ol* Battersea Church is a window, in 
which aro three portraits ; iho first that of Margaret Beau- 
cliam]), ancestor (by her first Imsband, Sir Oliver St. John) 
of the St. .lohns, and (hv”^ her socoi 1 husbarid, John 
Beaufort, Duke of Soniorset) grandmother to Henry VII.; 
tlie second, tin* jiortniil of that monarch ; and tlie third, 
that of Queen Eli/.ahetli, which was jilaood here, hecauso 
her gmndfather,'riiomas Jloleyne, Earl of Wiltshire, was 
great grandfather of Anne, (he duughti'r of Sir Thomas 
J^eigliton, and wife of Siv.John St. .lohn, the (irst baronet 
of the fuiiulj. In thej-VIfnreli is a monument hj Roubiliac, 
to the memory of \'isc*ount l»olingbroke, and his second 
wife. A jiaiiegyiical epitaph mentions “ his zeal to main¬ 
tain the liberty, and restore the ancient prosperity of dro"*- 
Britain.” Another moiuiment, to the memory of Sir Ed¬ 
ward Winter, an India Captain, in the ix'ign of Charles 
II., relates, that being attacked in the woods by a tiger, 
he placed himself on the side of a pond, and when tho 
tiger flew at liim, ho qjiughl, him in liis arms, fell back witli 
him into tho water, got upon him, and kept him down till 
ho had drowiieil Inni, This adventure, ns well ns unOtlier* 
exploit still more wonderful, is vouched for by the follow¬ 
ing lines:— 

Alone, unarm'd, a tiger he oppress’d 
And criLsii'd to death tlic monstiT of a beast; 

Thnce twinty mounted Moors he overthrev' 

Singly on foot, some wounded, some he slew, 

Di.spcrst the rust; ^hat more could Sampson do ? 

At the cast end of tlie churcli is a neat tablet, to the 
memory of Thomas Astle, E. A.S., keeper of the records 
in tlie Tower, a trustee of the Jlritish Museum, a collector 
of manuscripts, and w'ell known by his work on tho 
“ Ongin and Progiess of Writing.” Ho died in 1802, 
aged 08. •Hero also are inyarred, Collins, tho author of the 
“ Peerage,” and some other works, who died in 1760, 
aged 7 6 ; Curtis, author of tlie “ Flora Londinensis,” 
died 1799, aged 56 ; and tlie Rev. Jos. Gardner, late vicar 
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of Battersea, distinguished for his attachment to the arts, 
the fiuthor of “ Views on the Rhine/' 1788, and a constant 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy, died 1808, aged 79. 

The church is dedicated to St. Mary, and is in the dio¬ 
cese of Winchester; the advowson is in the lord of the 
manor (^Earl Spencer). This church was rebuilt under 
the Act 14 Geo. Hi., and opened in Nov. 1777. It is of 
brick, and has a tower with a conical point at the west end, 
but has neither aisle nor chancel. It is situate on tlie 
banks of the Thames. A chapel of ease for the parisli has 
lately been erected in Battersea in the pointed style, 

from designs by Mr. Blore. It was commenced and com¬ 
pleted in eleven montlis, and first opened in August, 

Battersea luis long been famed for its vegetables, espe¬ 
cially asparagus and cabbagt3s. Some eminent florists are 
also established here. In this parisii is tho well known 
lied House^ and across the river, nearly facing the church, 
is the Stadium, established by Uie Baron de Berenger— 
refer to both. Beyond the church, on tho banks of tho 
Thames, is Sherivnod House, now the seat of Sir George 
Wombwftll, Bart., but formerly of Mr. Wolf, the Danish 
Consul, who built a Done gallery here, seventy-six feet 
by twenty-five, for the reception of a valuable collection of 
antique casts. 

Battersea has a chapel for Baptists, founded shortly 
after the revolution of 1668, very many cliapels for Dis¬ 
senters, and a free school founded by Sir Walter St. .Tolm. 
The Thames is crossed to Chelsea by a wooden bridge, 
built in 1771—2, at the expense of fifteen proprietors, who 
each aubacribed 1,500/. It is consequently private pro¬ 
perty, and therefore, we presume, generally out of re¬ 
pair. 

BATTERSEA RISE, Surrey, is partly in the Wands- 
worth-road, and partly between tliat road and one of tlie 
opciier of Cla]>ham Common. It stands very high when 
ed with Battersea, whence it is’abill the nhole dis- 
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lAiico, in A straight line from the hridge. A bout it fire ise^vei al 
pleasant villas, the pioprielors or lennntsof which are too fre- 
q uently changing to eniihiu us to iinmo them. On fii st entering 
tlio Wanilsworth-roacl (from I’-atterseal, from a steep nar¬ 
row lane, some good houses present themselves. The 
pnncijial of these, on a syiot culled Luvender-hill, was^the 
residence of Jolni A. riarke, Jlsfi-, the banker, recently- 
deceased j the other two, whimMcally surmounted by 
turrets, and with fanciful slabling in front, were also built 
by that gentleman. ^ • 

r.AYFOIIDUr I,15i^*ar Hertford, the seat of Mrs. 
Baker, is a inodcnn mansion oceiipymg a coninianiling site, 
and having attached to it extensive park and lurm. lands. 
During the lute I\lr. Baker’s lifetime, tliis seat was^tfdbm 
brated for its sjiorting ostuhlishmonts. The river Lea adds 
much beauty to the scenorv- Here are preserved the cele¬ 
brated Kit-Kat portraits which formerly adorned the club- 
room at Barnes. See Burm's-Efim,. 

13A^ SVYATEB, iulianilet of the paridi of Paddington, 
one mile west from Cuuibei land-gate, on the Pxb ridge-road- 
This ]>lace lias been iiiucli budt on williiri the last quarter 
of a century ; its contiguity to Kensington-gardens, and its 
■proximity to London, render it a desitable ydace of resi¬ 
dence. Here is that excellent charity the Queen’s Lying- 
in Hospital, removed hither in 1791, fiom Cumborlurtd- 
stieet. I'ho jmhlic tea-gardens here wore formerly the 
grounds of Sir John Hill, used hy him for tlio culture of 
medicinal plants. Here is areseivoir, originally intended 
for the suytply of Kensington Pvduce, the property in which 
was granted to the Chelsea VVater-ivorks Company, on con¬ 
dition fi| their keeping the. basin bcfoie tlie palaco full of 
water. 

liEACOiSi S FIELD, a considerable market-town in Bucks, 
tweiity-thr^'e and a quarter miles AV.^’. W. from London, 
and four and a half from High Wycombe. It stands 
tm a hill, and is supposed to have derived its name from a 
Wacon formerh’^ erected here,. 'J'he houses aic Vsell built, 

o 
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ill four principal streets riiiuiing crosswise. The high 
street is three (piarters of a mile in length : in it stands 
the church, formerly a part of tho monastery of Burnham. 
In it lie the remains of the celebrated Edmund Burhc ; and 
in tlie churchyard is interred the poet If »//cr, whose de¬ 
scendants reside in this neighbourhood. This is reckoned 
one of tho most healthy situations in England. In tho 
vicinity are numerous seats; especially JVUton Park^ 
•T. Duprf*, Ksq., Hull Barn (formerly Waller’s residence) 
Rev. Sir J. Robinson, Bart., Bul^i^rade, the Dukoof Somer¬ 
set, and Butlers Court, formerly tW.,<'eatof tlie Right Jloii. 
Edmund Burke. See BulUrodc. 

BEAUJVlON'l' LODGE, Berks, is finely situated on an 
4 'o»d 5 ‘*'Scent, at (.)ld Windsor, near the Thames. It was ori¬ 
ginally built by n. F. Thymie, Esq., (an ancestor of the 
Marquess of Batli), who died in 170:), since W'hich this estate 
qas had numerous owners. About 17.50, it was purchased by 
tlie Duke of Roxburgh for his son, the Marquess of Beau¬ 
mont, from whom it acquired its present name. A late 
proprietor, Henry Griflitlis, Esq., pulled dowm the greater 
part of tho old structuic, and erected Uie present mansion 
from designs of Mr. Henry Emlyn, an architect of Windsor, 
who intended it as a specimen of a netv order of architecture. 
The colonnade in the middle of tlie front consists of six 
columns and two pilasters, each thirty-six feet eight inches 
high, in imitation of twin trees, rising from a single root or 
base. Most of tho ornaments ace allusive to the insignia of 
tho Order of the Garter. In each cleft between tho stems, 
the sliield of a knight is introduced, which, togeth^ with 
the base, is of Portluiid stone. The capitals are of Coado’s 
artificial stone, and formed in resemblance of the plumage 
of the cap woin bj'’ the Knights of tlie Garter, having Ionic 
volutes interwoven in the front, with the star of the order 
between them. The George and Collar are placed in the 
metopes ; and in tlio continued'"frieze are other symbolical 
ornaments, ns naval and military tio]dii<'s, &c. This man¬ 
sion wu*) puichased about 180:?, by Viscount Ashbrook, 
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ilie present owner, who has formed hero a valuable collec¬ 
tion of coins and medals. 'J'iio j)lea9ure-groundB conMst of 
more than 100 acres, rising by an easy ascent fiom the 
banks of tins river to an ornamental upland, part of which 
is a line winding terrace. 

BE(.'KE\IJAM, a pleasant village in Kent, two miles 
north from llroiuky, and ton from 1 London. At this pla^lo re¬ 
sided f’harles Bnindon, Duke of Suft’olk, and Kdward King, 
author of “ MiinimontH Antiqnn,” Tn its church is the 
iiionunient of Mrs. Claiie,»w'ith an e]tituph by Gray, the 
j) 0 Pl; and liere \v»j*i«^>uried William SUde, author of 
“ riej)orts,” and the bravo naval olKcor, Sir Piorcy Brett. 
The village is surrounded hy elegant scats, hangley Farnif 
A. f'olvillo, Es(i. ■. hangley l^dge, Wm. ]M‘Cormickj^JJg|j^; 
Langley Park^ E. Goodbcart, Esip ; Jteckenhain Place, 

’ —AVeddeiburn. Esq ; Edeti Farm, Lord Auckland; and 
Eden fjodge, B. G. Oakley, Es(j., besides many other 
genteel residences. 

BEDDINGTON, a village in Surrey, two miles west of 
rroydon, and distant eleven from AVestminster-bridge. 
Beddings in the Saxon, signifies a bed or lodging, and tSt, 
town ; and the inference from this etymology is, that Bod- 
dington was anciently deemed the lirst stage out of Lon¬ 
don on one of the great roads. Tlio lloinnii road to Slanc- 
strect and Sussex, passed through the parish. 

TJie Church of Boddingtoii consists of a nare, two aisles, 
and a chancel, and has a tower at the west end, with but¬ 
tresses, embattled. 'I'Iih present structure is supposed, 
from its architecture, to h:n e been erected during tlie roig^ 
of Richard 11. In the north and south aisles are some an¬ 
cient wooden stalls, and the font, which is of an early date, 
is large and square, supported by four pillars. The pulpit, 
supposed to have been the gift of Sir Francis Carew, js of 
mantled^arving, and the pillars which separate the nave 
from the aisle are of anfiipie rude w'orkmunship. The 
altar-piece, communioii-lablo, the rails, and pavement of 
the chancel, were the gift, in 1710, of Sir John Leake, n 
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gullant naval officer of Queen Anne’e time, who distin* 
^uislibd lumseli'in the battle of La tiogiie, and in the relief 
of (Gibraltar, lie had a cotla;;e at Beddin^ton, us an occa¬ 
sional retreat. In the chancel are several brass figures of 
the (Jarew family on flat stones ; llie inscriptions of most of 
them are gone. I'lio ti»mb of iSicholas Carew, and Isabella, 
his «vife, is perfect, and very handsome. At the south¬ 
east coriioi’ of the church is a small aialo, erected eitlier by 
Sir llichard C’urew, or Ins son, Sir Miholas, for the sepul¬ 
ture of the Carow family : Sn Uicliard was the first who 
was interred there, (A. J). i\'«l.the architecture is of 

that period. Sir lUchard Carew’s monument is in the 
south wall, near the door ; under a depressed pointed arch 
is an altar toinh, on tlie tup of w Inch mo small brass plates 
representing Sir llichurd Ctiiew and liis ladv , he is in 
armour, with a surcoat, on which are the arms of Carew ; 
the inscription round the edge of the tomb is mutilated, 
but there is enough left to inform us that lie died ia 

Ill the same aisle is an elegant inoiiuinoiit, su]ipurted by 
(’'irinthiau columns of black niaible, to the memory of Sw 
Vrancis ('arew, who died in Jtill ; between the columns 
lies liis effigy in coiiiplete armour ; and in the lower part 
of the iiiomiment are figures of Sir Nicholas Ihrockinorlou,,', 
alias Carew, and liis nife, kneeling, with four sons, habited 
ill long cloaks, and two daughters iti ruffs and fartlim- 
galus. 

The principal manor of Beddiiigtoii hecuine the property 
of Nicholas Carew in tin* reign of Ldward 111., and still 
remains in his ch'st eml.mts, the maiisioii-house being Bed- 
Hull, 

ll IS an old-fashioiied brick mansion, occupying three 
sides ot a sipiare ; tlio centre consists of a lofty hall, with 
a heauiiful pomted mof of wood ; tho north wing is a ineie 
shell, the inside having been de tioyed by fire, soon after 
the house was rebuilt in its present form, about the year 
17O'). The great dooi of the hall has a curious ancient 
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lock, vory richly wrought; a sliiold, with the arms of Kng^- 
liinil, moving in a groove, conceals tlio key-hole. 

Ill the hall is the poitrait of a lady (which is falsely 
shown as Queen Klizahetli) ; her arms are in the corner of 
the picture, and avo tliose borne by Townley. A small 
room adjoining to the hall retains the ancient pannels with 
mantled carving 3 over the chimney is a small portrait of 
one of the Carows, surrounded by a pedigree. Another 
room has several portraits of the Ilacket family; among 
which is a good jucture of l^ishop Hacket, said to be done 
by Sir Peter Lely. 3 j,^, 4 ;i^purlour, at the north end of the 
hall, are some other family {lorti-aits ; the most remarkable 
of which is that of Sir Nicholas Carew, wlio was beheaded 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth. - , 

When Sir Francis Carew became possessed of the inlie- 
ritance of his ancestors, which had been forfeited by bis 
futbor’s attainder, Lo rebuilt this mansion-house in a very 
magnificent manner, and laid out the gardens, wdiich he 
^ilanted with clioice fruit-trees, in the cultivation of which 
he took great delight, and spared no expense in procuring 
them from foreign countries. The first orange-trees seen 
in England are said to have boon planted by him. Aubrey, 
the historian of the county, says, they w’ere brought from 
^taly by Sir Francis Carew ; but the editors of the “ Hio- 
graphia Britannica” assert, from a tradition preserved in 
tlie family, that Sir Francis raised them from seeds of the 
first oranges which were imported into England by Sir 
Walter llaleigh, w'ho bad married his niece, the daughter 
of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton : it is certain, however, that 
the trees w'cre planted in the open ground, and were pre¬ 
served in the winter by a m<>\ eable shed ; they flourished 
for about a century and a lialf, being destroj'cd by the hard 
frost in 1739—4-(). In the month of August, 1599, Queen 
Elizabeth paid a visit to Sir Fnincis Carew, at Beddington, 
for three uays, and again fli the same month, the ensuing 
year; the queen’s oak and her favounte walk are still 
pointed out. 

o 3 
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Sir Hug’ll riutt tolls un anocdote in his Garden of 
Fidon,” rolatin^ to one of these visits; which show's tho 
pains Sir Francis took in tho management and cultivation 
of his frniUtreos. 

“ Here 1 ivill conclude/’ says lie, “ with a conceit of 
that delicate kniglit, Sir Francis Carew', who, for the better 
accdmplishmcntof his royal entertainment of our lute Queen 
Elizabeth, of happy memory, at his house at Ueddiugton, 
led her majesty to a cherry-tree, whose fruit ho had of 
purpose kejit back from ripeiiuig, at the least one month 
after all the cherries had taken farewell of England. 
This secret he performed by straining a tent, or cover of 
canvass, over tlie wdiule tree, and wetting the same now 
and then with a scoop or born, as the heat of the w'eather 
required ; and so by withholding the sun-beams from re¬ 
flecting upon the berries, they greiv both groat, and were 
\'cry long before they bad gotten their perfect cherry- 
colour : and when be was assured of her majesty’s coming, 
be removed the tout, and a feiv sunny days brought them 
to their full maturity.” 

4 'J’here is a public thoroughfare through the park, which 
is not remarkable for either size or beaut}', into the Car- 
shulton-road, and the interior of the house may in general 
be viewed by any party npjilying for permission. Aj . 
beautiful pellucid trout-stream runs through the park, 
crossed by a light bridge. 

Tn this parish is a farm-house called WoodcMe, which, 
from some remains of antiquity found here, is supposed by 
some writers to have been a Homan station. In tlie vici¬ 
nity are several attractive seats. See Wullington. 

liEDFONT.or Belfoxt, a village in Middlesex, thirteen 
mile.s from London, and three and a half from Staines, is a 
cousiderablo tlioroughfare, with convenient houses of en¬ 
tertainment fur travellers. The church is u neat structure ; 
in its yard are two yew-trees, ingeniously united, so as to 
form an arch over the footpath, and exhibiting in sombre 
verduie tlie date 1701, 
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nEDF()RJ>S, now iLo seat of-- Rogers, Esq., near 

Romford, l-'.ssex, is an ancient manor-house, and was held 
hy Sir 'I'liomas Cooke, in the ITtli (■(uitury, by the serjeancy 
of jiresenting one rt^d rose to the queen, on the 24th of 
Juno, annually, 

HELL llOL'SE, near Avely and South Ockendon, Essex, 
IS now the seat of Sir 'I'homas 11. Leiinard, Bart. lt«waB 
huilt in the roigii of Henry Ylll. ; hut Lord Dacre, who 
formerly resided hero, much imjirored both tlie mansion 
and grounds. The former, which is stately in appearance, 
is very tastefully do^r^'lied, and commands a good view 
into Kent, though it occupies rather a low situation, in u 
])Ieasunt park, about three miles in circumference, w'hich 
abounds with fine old oaks and other trees, formed into 
agreeable vistas. This manor-possesses the peculia?'fdivl- 
lege of excluding any })orson, however great in rank, from 
entering tlie park in pursuit of game. 

BELMONT CAS'l'LE, Lssex, on an cmineiico near the 
Tlinmes, twenty-two miles from Loudon, and one from 
(irays, was the proflnrty and residence of the late Zacha- 
riah Button, Esq., who, some years since, iiiiishod it in,ii 
costly style of Gothic arcliitecture. The building contains, 
hesideb other convenient apartments, a circular neatly- 
finished room, called the round toiver, from whence tliere 
are most delightful prospects of the Thames, for many 
miles, and of the riclr Kentish iuclosures, to the hills 
beyoud the great Dover road. Sunoundmg the house are 
pleasure-grounds, tastefully disposed, and ornamented wdth 
very valuable forest tiues, shrubs, and ])lunts, terminating, 
tow’ards the west, by a Gothic temjilo, and, towards the 
east, by an orchaid and jiaddock. There are two ap¬ 
proaches to the house, the one by a neat brick Gotliic 
lodge, througli the great south lawn, from the road between 
"NVost I'liurrock and Grays; and the other, from the village 
of StiffbPd, by the uorth«luw'ii. 7'his is now the seat of 
Richard Webb, Ksij. 

BE LAIC) N T IIOI >J', ucar Uxbridge, now* the scat of 
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llicliard Fell, Ksq., is' a spacious brick mansion, built in 
the early part of tlio last centur}’*. Thomas Harris, Esq., 
joint patentee of Covent Garden Theatre, was a recent 
owner of this estate, and effected considerable improve¬ 
ments in both the house and grounds. Here is a mimic 
hennitage, o])ening into a large garden saloon, in which 
Mr.« Harris had a valuable collection of theatrical por¬ 
traits. 

BELVJDERE HOUSE, late the scat of Sampson 
Gideon, Lord Eardley, but po);r of Lord Say and Sele, (his 
son-in-law) is a majestic buildiii^^^^oar the bunks of the 
I'hamos, on the brow of a hill, about a mile from Kritli, in 
Kent. The mansion, from its situation, on an eminence, 
(declining rapidly to tlie north) commands a fine prospect 
St tne fhames and the KsSbx sliore in front, and at tlio 
back, of the rural scenery of Kent. The front view, from 
the continual ])assage of shipping on the river, is uncom¬ 
monly animated. In the mansion is a good collection of 
jiaintings, many of Uiern tlie production of the greatest 
masters. 

fcBENTLEY PRIORY, ]Vliddlesex,near Stanmore, three 
miles S. E. of Watford, is the magnificent seat of the 
Marquess of Abercorn. It is situate on the summit of 
Stanmore-hill, and is suppo.sed to occupy the site of an^ 
ancient priory. The mansion is an irreguhir pile of brick, 
built b}'- Mr, Diiberly, an army-clutlner, from designs by 
Soane, and aftorwurchs purclmsed by the lale Marquess of 
Abercorn. Its interior comprises a suilo of very spacious 
apartments, but its chief attractions are the wuiks of art 
with which it is adorned. Here are a number of very 
valuable and beautiful antique busts, besides some fine 
]>ortraits, and a collcciion of jiaintings by tlie old masters. 
The prosjiects from the bouse arc rich and extensive, and 
the grounds, comprising upwards of 200 acres, are very 
ornamentally laid out. '' 

Biyj’ClIWORTH, a parish in the hundied oflleigate, 
Surrey, 4 miles east from Dorking, The church, a vicar- 
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»»pc, 111 the putroiiago ol' the Dean and diopter of Windsor, 
coiiisisis of a navit and aisles, a chancel and nortli aisles, 
and a ^oud lower. 'I'lie interior is plain ; tlie aisles are 
separated from llie iia\eby three pointed arches on circular 
columns. On the north side is a full length effigy of a 
priest in nchh'-emhroidered robes, with a chalice in bis 
Jninds. Tlie country aiound is richly wooded and highly 
riiial, ami is ornamented with mniierous genteel seats. 

IJl'yrt’H WORTH, Kasi , a hamlet to the above, half a 
mile (1 is taut. r 

11 Fyj'(/HWORTH, ^r’sT, also a hamlet of the same 
parish. Hero is Itetchironh Ihvi^p, ilie scat of the Right 
lion. Henry Lioulhnrn, M. R. It w’as built in tlie time 
of Jamt's I., by Sir Ralph Kreeiuan, and contains portrays 
of Sir Ral])h, of his wife, before ami after marriage, of liis 
child, and of other meinhers of the I'amily. Hero also are 
italiun casts from sevoial of the tiiic'ht ancient statues ; and 
in the chiraiit'y-jiiece is a piece* of sculptuu; from Hercu¬ 
laneum. 

In tins j/, Irish aio Wonhdni, a m.inor-house, with apark of 
aVmut l‘J() acies, \ locomiL reinpletoii; Brome, an elegant 
letreal, belonging to the repieseiitativcs of the late W. 

; Kenrick, Jlscp , and the seat of Thomas Croft, Esq. 

Hi iriiwoiiiii Casim*., which is in West lietchwortb, 
nelonged, at the time of the survey, to Richard do 
I’oiihndge ; afternaids to the great Earl Warren ; then to 
the Filz-Allans, Earls of Arundel, by whom it was first 
cunbatlleil, and fium whom, by descemt or marriage, it 
devolved to 'Ibomas Hrovvn, Es(p, who, about ll-W, had 
jiermission to imjuirk hi3 manor, to have free warren iii 
tlie same, court lei t and court baron, and an annual 
fair on hit Tuesday. In the I'amily of Brown, of wdiich 
Ambrose was, iu 1(3^7, created a baronet, this estate con- 
limicd ve>Jed till the death of Sir Adam, in 16iH), when it 
devolved to his sole daugliftr and heir, married to W. Fen¬ 
wick, Esip, who jmlled down the greater part of the castle, 
and turned the remainder into a dwelling-house. 
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After the deuth of Mr, I'enwick and liis lady, the estate 
was sold under a decree in chancery to the late Abraham 
Tucker, Esq., (author of a metaphysical work, entitled the 
Light of Nature Pursued). Ho bequeathed this estate to 
his only surviving daughter; and on her decease, Sir H. 
P. St. John Mildmay, Hurt., Mr. 'I'uckcr’s grandson, be¬ 
came lord of the manor, w'lio, in 1798, sold the castle and 
manor to — Peters, liscj, the banker. This geiitlerauu, who 
was sheriff of Suirey, in 1818, has enlarged the estate by 
other purchases. 

The park is remarkable for the^^toble timber with wliich 
it is adorned. The outer park is skirted with chesnut 
trees of very large dimensions, and the iimer, at the 
^^”'*“‘jpiity of whicli the house is situated, has two fine 
avenues, the one of elms, and the other .'150 yards in length, 
composed of a triple row of limes, of extraordinary size. 

BETHNAL GKEEN, Middlesex, once a hamlet of 
Stepnej^ from which it was sepanili^d in 1748, and fonned 
into a distinct parish, by the name of St. Mattliew, lletlinal 
Green, is situated N. E. of the metropolis, extending over 
^8 considerable part of tlio suburbs, and contains about 490 
acres of land. The well-known hullnd of the Blind Beggar 
of Bethnal Green was written in the reign of Elizabeth-'^ 
the legend is told of the reign of Henry Ill.; and Heiily 
de IMontfort, (a son of the Earl of Leicester), who was 
supposed to have fallen in the buttle of Evesham, is the 
hero. 'J'hough it is probable that the author might have 
fixed upon any other spot, with equal propriety, for the 
residence of his beggar, the .story, nevertheless, seems to 
have gained much credit in the village, where it decomtes, 
not only the sign-posts of the publicans, but the stuff of 
the porish-headle. Here is an old mansion, now called 
Bethnal Green House, built in the reign of Elizabeth, by 
Mr. Kirby, a citizen of London, and still called'•n writings 
Kirby-Costle. It is now appropriated for the reception of 
insaile persons. A considombln increase of buildings has 
been made of late years in this neighbourhood; and a 
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neat chapel, with schools for converted Jews, have been 
erected. 

The old Homan road from London passed here, and 
joining the military w'ay from the west, crossed the Lea lit 
Old Ford. Here stands that noble uospital, the Trinity 
Houses, founded in 1695, for 28 decayed seamen, who 
have been masters of ships or pilots, or their widows, e&ch 
receiving 16s. monthly, 20s. jier annum fur coals, and a new 
gowu every second year. It w’os built with the money 
arising from the hullast-ofi^ce,,light-houses, buoys, beacons, 
&c.; a fund which w'a 4 ,sppropriated for llie purpose by an 
Act of Parliament. 

BEX-LKY, a considerable village in Kent, between 
12 and 13 miles from l^ondon, on the road to DoveT| in 
Domes'day hook written Bit, hnd in tlio Textus 
Rijle, derives its name from the Saxon J?ccc, a brook or 
stream, and letf, lay-land or pasture. The jtnrish is exten¬ 
sive : the manor of it formerly belonged to the great Cam- 
don, the antiquary, who bequeathed it to the University of 
Oxford, for the endowment of a professorship of liistory. 
About 20 years since, an Act of Parliament was obtained 
for inclosing tho waste lands in this parish, when an exten- 
' sive common, a dieary w'usto, containing upw'ards of 300 
^1|cres, called Bexley Heath, was inclosed and built upon. 
\lero, there are already nearly 2,000 inhabitants, a weekly 
market has been established, and a chapel of ease is 
rapidly approaching its completion. In many of the exca¬ 
vations made for w’ater at this place, an immense quantity 
of marine shells has been dug up ; and in forming a small 
bank of earth as a fence, about 16 inches below tho surface 
was dug up an earthen vessel, w'ith a cover, containing 
ashes and human bones, irith a curious bottle ; tbe cover 
w'as neatly turned, and the fibrous roots of plants which 
had grown over it had left their imprint. About seven 
years since, too, IMr. K. Stonehain, in sinking for brick- 
cailh near this sj»ot, dug out an olephanl’s tusk, about four 
feet in IcMiglh. which appeared to have been broken* 
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There ia n fine seat here called Dnnson Hill, built by Sir 
Robhrt Taylor, for Sir John Boyd, Bart., but now the 
property and residence of Mrs. Anna Johnstone. 

BILLER] CAY, a marliet-town in Essex, SJ-IJ miles 
east from London, on the road from Chelmsford to Tilburv 
Fort, has many p;ood houses, and is sealed on n line emi> 
nenbe, cornmundinp^ a beautiful ])rospect of tlie Kentish 
hills, with a rich valley, and the I'lianies inlervening. 
Billcricay has an ancient chapel, quite independent of the 
parish church, which is at (ireat Burj^hsted ; and, as the 
town contains a number of Dissenters, here are places of 
worship for Baptists, Quakers, and ]nde[iendents. A silk 
manirfactory employs a considerable nuinbrr of hands, but 
t^principal trade is in corn. 

On an ancient manorial ]K)Ssession, called Bhnil's Walls, 
near this ]dace, are some earth-works, supposed to he the 
remains of a Roman valliim and ditch. 'I'hey con&ist of a 
ditch and lanijiurt, ineludinj;^ about four acres, })art, of 
which is inclosed in a farm yard : the r.mipart is consider- 
ably above the level of the fields. Several artificial mounts 
v^ithin the inclosure, have been nearly levelled, 'i'lierc 
have also been discovered here, various fragments of urns, 
}>aterap, and other earthen vessels, about throe feet below 
the surface, on a high hill near Billet icay, together witl/ 
Homan copper coins, and two silver ones, ot the I'.mperors 
Trajan and Adrian. From these various reiiiuins, it is 
inferred that this neighbourhood has been the site of a 
Roman villa, or small station. 

BISHOP’S HA LI.. a manor-house in the ]mrish of 
Lambourne, Essex, the jirojierfy of Mi.«!S Lockwood Per- 
cival, take.s its name from having been anciently attached 
to the see of Noruicli, It is situate within a mile of Lam¬ 
bourne Chuich, adjoining t’higwell-row ; a spot whence a 
most extensive view is obtained from the summit of a hill, 
which overlook.^ Kpping Forest, the T hames, Kent, Surrey, 
and Middlesex. 

^ BLACKIIEATIJ, Kent, 6milcsS. £. Irom London, is 
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:t fine einvated heath, so named either fioni the dark colour 
of the soil, or from its high and cold situation, the Saxon 
Mac signifying cold, whence our Kiiglisli word Ideal', 
Though extending into several ]mri 'hes, this Louth is a 
hamlet to Cireenwich, on tho south of which it lies. It is 
most benutifull}” situate, and commands extensive prospects 
over the adjacent country, and the Tlivor Tliunies, a full 
view of the ranger's house in Cireenwich Park, Greenwich 
T]os])ital, the new dock, a multitude of shipping, and a good 
view of tlie motropolis. • 

On tho right of the healli is Morden College, for the sup* 
por( of decayed merchants, erected hy ?ir John Morden,- 
Part., a Turkey merchant, about tho year 1G80, It is a 
largo brick building, with two wings, having a -(jiyivgl 
•annexed to it, in which is a (osfly altar-piece. Sir John 
Morden einlo\v(‘(! thi.s irislitiitioii with his entire estate, 
(about a-ycai "i afliM- his w ife’s tlecoase, and his relict 

ailded coiisideriihly to liis hencfactioii. 'I’lie number of 
]K!iisioners is now alj*)*:! 10, w ith a treasurer and chaplain, 
Pach pensioner ha^ i^OI. a-yrar, two convenieiil private 
rooms and :i cellar, with a common table in the hall fot 
meals. None are admitted under GO years of ago. Tho 
trustees are seven inerclaints of tho City of Loudon. 

^ On Phicklieath are many beautiful villas—Sec, on the 
^eft, on the verge of (Ireerivvicli-park, the llane'er’s House, 
J’rincess So]!hia of Gloucester, near which, tho seats of 
(hipt. Smith, 11. N., and — lloisch, Ksq. On tho oast 
side of tlie park, R. Dixon, Lsip, and Vanbrugh House, 

— Stokes, Ksq. On tlie Heath, Capl. the Hon. Arthur 
J.egge; tho Hon. Ileniy Leggo j Dowagrr Countess of 
Dartmouth ; Francis Nevvdigato, Esq.; — J’attison, Esq.; 

— Gieensidt's, J\bq. ; ^ye^)trombc^'ln^rk, Countess of Puck- 
iiughamshire ; and Eastcombe-fuirk, — Piocklchnnk, Esq. 
At the extremity of the IJHath, to the left of the Glli mile¬ 
stone, is ]\’on(lhnids, the seat of the late Joliii Aiigerslien, 
Eisq.; and now of Lis ton, John Aiigerntien, Esq, M. P, 

On PlackhciiUi, at iN riorlheni extremity, stood the 
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magnificent mansion of Sir Gregory Page, Hart., whose 
nephew. Sir Gregory Page Turner, in 1775, sold the noble 
collection of paintings by auction, after which, by virtue 
of an Act of Parliament, the house and grounds were also 
sold totho highest bidder, John Cater, Esq., of Beckon- 
ham^ who subsequently, in 17137, again put the estate up 
to auction, and in a way^ too, which insured its total demo¬ 
lition ; the matf'rials, and the whole of the splendid deco¬ 
rations were sold in separate lots ! Tlje late Queen Caro¬ 
line, when Princess ufWidet^, resided in a house at the 
London entrance to the north, near Greenvrich-park. This 
house was pulled down some years back. 

On the side of the ascent to Blackheath, by the Dover- 
‘I cavern was discovered in 17BO, consisting of seven 
large rooms, from 12 to 36 feet wide, the whole range 
having a communication by arched avenues; some of these 
apartments have largo conical domes, 36 feet high, su])- 
ported by a column of chalk, 43 yards in circumference; 
the bottom of the cavern (which is doscended by a flight 
of steps) is 50 feet from the entrance, and at tlie extre¬ 
mities 160 feet: the sides and roofs are also i-ocks of chalk, 
and tlie bottom a fine dry sand : 170 feet under ground is 
a w’ell of clear water, 27 feet deep. 

Blackbeatb has been tbo theatre of many historical events 
of interest. It was here the Danish army lay encamped in 
1011; here Wat Tyler mustered 100,000 men ; Jack Cade 
also encamped here for a month, together with a large body 
of rebels, in 1451. The following year, Henry VI. pitched 
his royal pavilion here, having assembled troops to oppose 
bis cousin Edw'ord, Duke of York ; and here, against that 
king, Fauconbridge encamped. In 1409, the Lord Audley, 
Flammock, an attorney, and Joseph, the blacksmith, en- 
'camped hero in the rebellion they raised against Heniy 
Vll., and here they were routed with the loss of 2,000 men 
on the spot, and 14,000 prisoners. 

This heath is likewise celebrated for being the spot for 
receiving and meeting celebrated persons and sovereigns 
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on tLeir return from victorious oiqieditions. In 1415, tlie 
lord mayor and aldermoii, with 400 citizens in scarlet, and 
witli white and rod hoods, cainc hither to receive Henry 
A'., on his return from Fiance, after the battle of Agincourt. 
In 1474, here was met FMward IV., on his return from 
France. Of I'oreign })riiices may be noticed, among others 
who have been received bore, Mmiiice, Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople, who came to solicit aid against the Turks. 
December 21, 1411 ; be was met with great magniticence 
by Henry IV. In 1416, tl^e Emperor Sigismond was mot 
here, and conducted with great pomp to Loudon. In 1618, 
the Lord Adiiiiral of Franco, and the Archbishop of Paris, 
ambassadors from the French King, wdtli 1,20U attendants, 
were met here by the Admiral of F^ngland and 500 geiitle- 
meri ; and the following yeaF, Cardinal Cajnpejus,“Keihg 
attended hitlicr by many of tho gentlemen of Kent, was 
met by the Duke of Norfolk, with numerous attendants, 
and ill a tent of clotli of gold he put on his cardinaFs robes, 
and thence made his entry into Loudon. 11 ore also Henry 
VHJ. met the Pnnccss Anne of Cleves in great state. 

BLACKW ALL, a hamlet of Stepney, Middlesex, 2 niilss 
cast from London, near the mouth of the lliver Lea, which 
falls into the Thames just below. Here are wet-docks cut 
across the Isle of Dogs, with ranges of commodious ware- 
I houses on each side, at which the largest shijis may load 
and unload with the greatest ease and security, and several 
hundred sail of vessels mav be w'orhing at once. The cut 
being double, ships may pass through one lock, and proceed 
up the river, and by the other branch they may pass down. 
This jilace is also remarkable for a most extensive ship¬ 
yard and wet-dock, the largest private one in Europe. It 
can receive 28 large East Indiamen, and upwards of fifty 
sail of vessels of smaller burden. On the south quay are 
four cranes fur landing guns, anchors, &c. On the east 
quay are accommodatioifb for landing cargoes from tbo 
Greenland sliips; and adjoining are coppers for boiling 
the blubber, witli spacious warehouses for lodging the oil 
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und whalebone. On the west quay is an extensive build* 
ing for hi 3 ''ing the sails und rigging of the Indiamen, with 
niachiuery for masting and dismasting tho ships. On eaeli 
end of tho north bank are houses for watLlmien, who guard 
the ship night and day, with rooms for tlie sailors to cook 
in, there being neither light nor lire periuMted on board 
while a ship is in dock, lii digging this dock in 17110, 
vast quantities of roots and pieces of trees wero found in a 
perfect stale, although tln^ must have laintliero for ages: 
the tops of the trees all lay towards the south. This ex¬ 
tensive j)roperty was, some j'ears ago, purchased by Sir 
Robert ^\’it>rani, and now belongs to JMessrs. Wigram and 
Cireens. At tins place, on the banks of tlie 'rhumes, are 
several houses of entei lainmciit, i'umous for white bait. Un 
tho i.ea, near at hand, are some eoppeias works, the most 
complete of the kind in the kingdoni. 

IIJ^KCJ II a small luai ket-town in Surrey, 2 miles 

fiouth from Gudstone, and 2L from J^oudon, is pleasantly 
situate on un eminence at tlie suio of llohnesdule, and is 
chiell}'’ noted for having posscsbed a castle, and heen a 
liorough, returning two members to jiaihament, from the 
So Kdw. I. till the passing of the Keforin Bill. The 
manor of the ]iai'ish was, at the Domesdav survey, tlie pro- 
}»prtv of llichaul de 'foiihridge, iti whoso family it coa- 
tiniied to the ninth generalion. It was afterwards carried, 
b\'marriage, to tlie St:iifords, Dukes of Buckingliani, and 
formed part of the settleiiicnl made by’ IJeiiiy \'1JI. on his 
divorced Queen, Anne of Cleves. The Howards Lords 
Kliingliain, and the Mordaunts Pearls of Peterborough, 
were successively owneis of this estate, till, in 1G77, it 
was bought by Sir llohert C’lnvton, one of whose successors, 
in 17hll, sold the reveibiori to his iiiatenial relation, John 
Keuxick, Ilsq., in whoso fanniv it remains. 

The castle is siippos»ed to have been originally built by 
Ricbard ile Tonbridge. This c-stle stood at tlie western 
extremity of the tovMi, ou what is now a coppice, on a bold 
jhrow of a liill, cominaiuling an extensile view of Holmes- 
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dale in every direction. In Aubrey’s lime (1673), a piece 
of u wall wus standing,%ut the foundations only are now to 
be found. 

'i'lie cbuTcli is a large and handsome structure, with a 
square tower containing eight bells ; it had formerly a lofty 
oaken spire, covered with shingles, hut this was destroyed 
1»y lightning in 1606. There is a nave, a south atsle, 
double chancel, and a transept called Ham Chapel. The 
south cliancel is entirely occupied by the magnificent mo* 
nument of the first Sir Robert Clayton and his lady, with 
tlieir whole-length figures, in w'hite marble. In this cliurch 
are also interred Hr. John Thomas, Bishop of Rochester, 
and his wdfe, (a Clayton). The bishop, as well as Dr, 
Herring, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was rector 
of tins parish. iNcar the church aro a free-Bchoor'*and 
some almshouses. 

All ancient mansion, called Jilechiuglif Place, formerly 
stood here, (in Brewer-street) and was the residence of 
Kdw'ard Duke of Buckingham, belieaded by Henry VIII. 
The house was pulled down by one of the Earls of Peter¬ 
borough, and now tlie porter's lodge only remains, whick 
has been converted into a farm-house. 

BOOKIIAM, Guvat, a village in Surrey, pleasantly 
situate near Leathorhead. The church is of flint inter¬ 
mixed with square chalk stones, and has a shingled spire. 
In this parish aro Eastivick House, Bookham Green (late 
Lady Downe’s) the seat of S. Mackey, Esq., and Polcsden 
(which see). 

BOOKHAM, Liiti.f, a small parish of about 35 houses, 
adjoining Great Bookham. The rector)' and manor are 
united, Mrs. Pollen being lady of the manor and patroness 
of the living. The church is exceedingly small, con¬ 
sisting of a nave only with a chancel, and having one 
hell in a wooden tower, and a small spii'p. The font is a 
large round basin. • 

ROT LEYS, SuiTey, 3 miles S.W. from Chertsey, 
^between Sandgate and Timber-hill) the seal of D. Hall, 
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Esq. is n stone mansion of striking appearance, with a 
pediment in the centre of the front, and situate in a 
park, well wooded, and abounding w'ith game. The 
grounds are adorned with a fme lake, wuth a bath at 
one end. 

BOW, a village in Middlesex, 2 miles K. from London, 
on the great Essex road. It is situate on the river l.ea, 
along the banks of wdiirh are numerous mills and factories, 
and over which is a bridge into Essex, which is thought 
by some to have been built by Maud, wdfe of Henry I., 
while others suppose it to he as ancient as the times of 
Alfred, whose arms are carved upon the centre stone on 
the left hand from London, and that it was the first stone 
bridge built in England, taking its name from its curved 
BTclies. Here w'as anciently a nunnery, of which no re¬ 
mains now exist. Bow church, which w'ns built by 
Henry 11., has a very venerable appearance, standing on 
the high road; it was made jiarochinl in 1740, having 
been, until then, a chapel of ease to Stepney. This place 
was once noted for an extensive porcelain manufactory, 
but nothing of the kind now remains; as also for a very 
dissolute fair, now suppressed. 

BOX HILL, 2 miles N.E. of Dorking, Surrey, rising 
from the oast hank of the river Mole, within the ju-e- 
cincts of the manor of West iletchworth, and doubtless so 
named from the quantity of box growing on it. The 
entire elevation is finely ch<‘quercd with yew and box 
trees. The generally-received ojiiiiion is, that the box 
W'as planted here by '1 Itoinas Kaii of Arundel, in tlie reign 
of Charles 1.; hut there is evidence of its existence lung 
before his time ; for, Henry and Adam do Jiuxeio (of Box- 
liill) were witnesses to deeds in the reign of King John. 
The box has, ul various times, produced great profit to the 
jiroprietprs of the estate. In an account taken in 1712, 
it is supposed that as much had been cut down within a 
few'^ years before that date as amounted to .'i,OOOL One of 
the principal purposefc to which box-wood is applied !>> 
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loi' Tlic* l''.iit;lisl] box is esteemed for 

this juiri>o,'iO inferior to tJint l)rouglit from tlie Iterant, 
and ‘iiifdi c]iiniitilies u ore biMijrbt by tb<i L('vant ships as 
1 ar(:\it, that the wood on liox-liill \\:is not in request, and 
<on eqnently not cut for 0.'> years; but the war having 
dnnniisbed tho influx from tlie Mediterranean, several 
juirehasers offered, and, in whde the late 8ir Henry 

iMildmny was possessor of this estate, the box growing on 
It was juiL up to auction and sold for 1^,000/.; the pur- 
eha>er to be allowed 14 years to cut it dow'ii. In the 
eouise of the Aia/ year only of tins 14, 40 tons wore cut; 
aud the (onsequeiiee of thus glutting the market is, that 
llio Mooil bus fallen neaily 60 per cent., though the art of 
wood'(‘ngraving w'as never more flourishing than at pre¬ 
sent. The foreign w’ood, hdwever, is still universally 
preterred, and the tretjs on Box-hill, from these combined 
(auses, are now tliriving. 

I'his lull rises to a height of 446 feet perpendicular 
-'hove the Mole. At tlie base is Hurford Bridge, where 
there is a commotljous and well-conducted little inn, 
called the Fox and Hounds, famous fur the resort of new# 
married pairs, and others, wdio seek for a time the plea¬ 
sures of rural scenery and quiet Here the gallant 
Melson, in company wuth Sir William and Lady Hamilton, 
enjoyed several days of calm retirement a short time 
before he (piitted England to take the command in one of 
hiF> glorious expeditions. The ascent of tho hill, though 
steep, is not difficult; a number of green spots intervene 
between tlio trees, with well-trodden Avalks. From the 
summit, on a clear day, the intervening country is visible 
southward quite to the South Downs of Sussex, and 
northward beyond the metropolis, over a great part of 
Middlesex. On looking down, the river Mole is seen 
winding round the eminence as though directly under the 
speclator*s feet. The ralley immediately beneath is 
dotted with numerous beautiful seats, finely wooded, and 
verv ricblv cultivated. 
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" A stump of wood, rising from one of the prominent 
points of the hill, denotes the burial-place of Major 
Labelliero, an officer in the Marines. This gentleman, in 
early life, fell in love with a lady ’who rejected his ad* 
dresses^ a circumstance which inflicted a deep wound on 
his mind. It was not, however, till many years after, that 
his ^reason became actually obscured. At this lime, the 
late Duke of Devonshire, who had formerly been very 
fond of his company, allowed him a pension of 100/. 
a-year for life. He resided at Chiswick, whence he fre¬ 
quently walked to London, followed by a tribe of ragged 
boys, whom he would occasionally harangue, both his 
pockets being generally filled to an overflow witli 
newspapers and political pamphlets, from Chiswick lie 
cafflifto settle at Dorking ; where, from his utter inatten¬ 
tion to common cleanliness, be acquired the appellation of 
** the walking-dunghill.'’ By his own request he was 
buried, without church-rites, on this beautiful eminence, 
W'itli bis head downwards, it being a constant assertion 
with him that “ the world was turned topsy-turvy, and 
therefore, at the end of it, he should be all right.'* 

BIlASTEAD FLACK, near Westerham, Kent, is tlie 
elegant villa of the Rev — Gibbons. 

DRAY, a village in Berks, one mile south from Maiden¬ 
head, and twenty-five from London, situate on the hanks 
of the Thames. An almshouse w'us founded here in 1640, 
by William Goddard, Ksq., for forty poor persons, each 
having a house and 8s. a month. Here is also a free- 
Bchool for boys. This place is famous for its versatile 
and accommodating vicar (Simon Symonds), who, accord¬ 
ing to Fuller, shifted his religion four times, having been 
twice a Papist, and twice a Protestant, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and his three successors; his determination 
being, under whatever circumstances, to live and die 
Vicar cf Jiray, Here is Jlraywick Grove, the sdat of W, 
D. Atkins, Ksq., and Bray wick Lodge, the seat of Admiral 
West.' 111 the neighbourhood is Canon Hill, an elegant 
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villa, with oiteiisivc pleasure-grounds, tastefully dis¬ 
posed! 

BKENTFOKD, a long, dirty, and disagreeable market- 
town in Middlesex, situate on a brov,k called the Brent, 
which heie flows into the '1 hmiies. Here are an extensive 
potter)', u large Hour-mill, brick and tile-kilns, a malt- 
distillery, and other factories, &c , affording employment 
to a vast number of persons. 'I bis town is one of tbe 
greatest tborougbfares in England. The cliurcli was oii- 
gmully built in the reign of kidward I., but rebuilt, except 
the tower, in 1654. 'J he town has a good market on 'I’ues- 
days, two fairs in tlio year, in May and September, and is 
lighted v\ith gas. Bevond Brentford is Sion Houses which 
see; and c.ii the opposite side of the Thames is Kew 
Palace, with its gardens.—See /leir, 

BUEi\'rWO()D,eighteen miles east from London, a tow'n 
in E.ssex, which anciently hud a market, assixes, a tow'n- 
liidl, and a prison, is pleasantly situate on an eminence; 
hut the houses aro generally old and irregular. Here is 
an excellent free-school, endowed by Sir Anthony 
Browne, Jvuight, sergeant-at-laiv, of Weald Hall, 
li tleis-pateiit of (^ueen Mary ami her consort Philip of 
Spain, dated 5th of July, 1.557. This school receives 
boj’S from any place within three miles, and has usually 
betw'eeii sixty and seventy scholars, all on the toundation, 
ami admitted without any expense wh.iicver. They are 
instructed in Greek, Latin, Englisli, mathematics, wrriting, 
and aritlimetic. Besides this school, there are five alms- 
Iioiise.'^ at Brentwood, and some other cliaiities. 

'I'liere U'.e both a church and a chapel at this place. 
'J'he luiiuer, which stands on an eminence, is a handsome 
r‘(lifce, with a massive stone tower, of considerable 
blight, which forms a (‘oii.s])iciious object for some miles 
round. 'J^iO chapel was built al)out 1^21, by the Abbot 
and Convent of ftt. Osytli,* for the use of their tenantry, 
and ill it a chuiilrv was founded for the soul of Isabel, 
('ountess of Bedford ; it w'as dedicated to St. Mary, aiul 
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a chaplain was instituted in 131)3, at the presentation of 
Kdwurd Duke of York and others. 'J'ho perquisites of 
the chaplain depended anciently on the gifts of travellers, 
and such as came hitlior out of devotion, after whom, a 
gate in tliis parish, on the road to Ougar, was named, and 
is still called, I’llgrims* Hatch. 

Some Homan vessels and other relics, dug up near this 
place, have given rise to a conjecture that Brentwood w'as 
anciently a Homan station; hut there is little to support 
such an opinion. 

BRICKLF.Y PLACK, near Bromley, in Kent, the hand- 
some seat and plantation of John Welles, Esq., a gentleman 
who has very extensive possessions in farm and other lands 
in this neiglibourhood. 

‘ 61 IIXTON CAIKSEWXY AND HILL, Surrey, three 
miles soutli of London, on the Croydon road, form a new town 
(risen w'ithin tlie last quarter of a century out of brick- 
iields), both extensive and populous, though not legiti¬ 
mately even a village, and are named after the hundred 
in which they are situate, which, undoubtedly, was so 
denominated from a stone or pillar, erected by one Brixi, 
a Saxon propiietor in these ports, and memorable in its 
time as one of the boundary'marks of a manor in Lam* 
beth, belonging to the Abbey of Waltham, A.D., 1602. 
The district forms part of the parish of Lambeth, but it 
possesses a chapelry (a new church having been built here 
within these few years), and had, in 1825, attained suffi¬ 
cient importance to be nominated, by an order of council, 
one of the five districts into which Lambeth w^as thence¬ 
forth to be divided. 

In this neighbourhood, of which Lord Holland is the 
growsd landlord, there are numerous genteel, and some 
ll| 4 eiidid residences, the villas chiefly of rich citizens and 
men of business, some constrained to moke daily 
ts to Loudon, and others retired,'* and delighting in 
** country quarters near the three-mile stone.** 

Here is tlio House of Correction for the county, in 
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wliicTi vagrants and other prisoners, committed to hard 
labour, are employed at a tread-miU. 

BROCKET IIAIX, Herts, three milesN.W. from Hat¬ 
field, the magnificent seat of Viscuuni Melbourne, occu¬ 
pies the site of an ancient edifice, which belonged to 
the family of Brocket. The mansion, begun by the late 
Sir Matdiew Lamb, was completed by his son, the lato 
Lord Melbourne, who made great improvements in the 
park, and rendered it one of the most elegantly pic¬ 
turesque in the kingdom, Paine was the architect, 

who likewise executed the beautiful bridge over the 
spacious sheet of water that enriches the scenery. The 
park occupies a great extent of country, reaching from the 
top of Brickwall-hill N. to two miles S. by W. on the 
Whethamstead-road. Here, during many successive 
years, the late king George IV., when Prince of Wales, 
was entertained with horse-racing. The ball-room is 
fitted up with extreme taste and elegance. I'lie ceiling 
was painted by Mortimer and W^hcatley, the designs 
being principally by the former, and tlie colouring by the 
latter. The subjects are principally allegorical, and re-* 
present morning, noon, &c., the four seasons, and the 
different quarters of the globe. In tlie centre is painted 
an eagle, from whose beak an elegant glass lustre chan¬ 
delier is suspended. There are also ton smaller chande¬ 
liers in different parts of the room. At the upper end of 
this room is a whole-length portrait, by Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, of his Royal Highness tho Prince of Wales, when 
nineteen years of ago, standing by his charger: here, 
also, are portraits, by the same master, of Viscountess 
Melbourne and Sir Penistone Lamb. The other prin¬ 
cipal apartments are also fitted up with much elegance, 
and contain a very excellent collection of pictures. The 
ceilings of,the library and dining-room were painted by 
Mortimer. 

BROCK LEY HILL, two miles N.W. of Edgeware, is 
supposed to hare been the Roman station Sullouiacis, and 
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many Homan remains have been dug and plouglied U]) in 
tlie* noighbourliood. On the liill is an obelisk, which 
refers to the occupation of this spot by the Cassii and the 
Homans. 

BROMLEY, a village in Middlesex, near Bow, two 
miles east from liondon, much increased of late years, 
bdH still increasing, by newly-erected Ijouscs. [lore was 
formerly a iralace of King James 1., and a Benedictiuo 
nunnery, said to have been founded in tlie reign of 
William the Coiuiueror. Yho cbupel of the latter forms 
the greater portion of the pres('nt ])arish cliiirch, which 
lies at some distance from the road, and l>as a venerahlo 
and monastic appearunce. In this nt'r^hhoiirliuod are 
numerous snhurbaii iV'sidenoes. 

BROMLEY', a lonsiderahlo market-town in Kent, ton 
miles S.E, from London, on tlio Tunbridge-toad. Near 
the town, on (lio right of the road hence to ChUlohurst, 
is a palace of the Bishops of Rochester, wlo'ro there is u 
chalybeate spring, of a «jualit.y siindnr to that at Tun¬ 
bridge. The cbuivb is a very ancient structure, with a 
'.cupola and embattled tower. It contains a monument to 
Dr. Hawkesworth, author of the “ Adventurer,” wlio 
died here in 177.1. In this church were also interred 
Walter de 11 in<*he, John \oung, John Buckeridge, and 
Zachary Heaico, Bishops of Rochester, and Elizabeth, 
wife of Dr. Sainiiel .Johnson. In the churchyard is uu 
excellent epitaph, by Hawke,.worth, on Elizabeth Monk. 

In this town is a inost noble institution— a college fur 
clergymen’s widows, erected hv Warner, Bisliop of 
Rochcbter, in the reign of C’lnulea 11., ior the accommo¬ 
dation of twenty ladies and a cha dain, Avitli an allowance 
of 5^0/. pen* annum to each lady, and od/. to the Ciia]daiii— 
since augmented, through the muiiiricenco of tlie Rev. 
Mr. Iletheiiiigtoii and Bi.'shop I’earce (the forinor of w'hom 
gave i?,(K)0/., and the latter o,©0i)/., in aid of the piirpose.s 
of this excellent establLshmeut). to 3{H. 10.iv. per annum 
each lady, and to ('0/, for the chnphuii. The college now 
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Accommodates widows of clergymen of the esta¬ 

blished church. This was the first institution of the (liiul 
in England. The college is a large and handsome build¬ 
ing, with cxtensiv'o iileasure-grounds disposed after the 
fashion of tlie old school, and kept in the neatest order. 

Eromley is surrounded by genteel seats ; itself, a large 
and busy town, rather niirrow-streetud and ill-built, but 
its vicinity most ugreeahlc either for riding or walking. 
See BricKlcif Place and Tunhridne lfou»e. 

BROMPTON, a hoaltliy*village in the suburbs of 
London, adjoining Knigbtsbridge, and being a hamlet to 
Kensington. The neighbourhood conliiins some good 
houses, and many nur&erv-grouuds, butnothingiemaikable. 
Oliver Cromivell is erroneously^stated to have occupied a 
house hero, called IJalc IJoUbC, lato the pioperty of Sir 
John Fleming, IJart 

BKOXllOLKN, a pleasant village in Herts, fifteen 
miles north from London, siUiaie on an <Mnin«*nce, with 
meadows dovMi to tUe river Leu and the Neiv lliver, by 
both of which stioams it is watered. It is, in consecjirence, 
a place much fitM|uented bv anglers, and, ])erhaps, ono of 
the nearest from J-ondoii in which good sjiort may be 
expected. It is particularly noticed by 'Walton, who 
made the ale-house, near Broxbonni-hill, his freipieiit 
abode, and tho Lea bis continual resort, and the theme of 
his amusing work. The church of Broxhourn is a hand¬ 
some building, containing many fle.o and ancient monu¬ 
ments , the wooden coiling.', of the chancel and chapel are 
remarkable. 

Here is Ihoxbauni Burii, a liandsomo structure in a 
park, commanding some line views, the seat of .T. Bosan- 
f|u ‘t, E.sq. 

Bill CASTLE, Tottenham, Miildlesex, fi\e miles 
north froqj l.ondoii, obtained its name Crom llohcrt Llruce, 
King of Scotland, one of*the uiuinil possessors of tlie 
manor. Being forfeited to tho crown, it hud different 
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proprietors, till lti.‘3l, when it was in tlie possession of 
Hugh Hare, Lord ("oloraino. Henry Hare, the last Lord 
Coleraine of that family, having been deserted by his 
wife, tho daughter of John Hanger, Esq., who obstinately 
refused, for twenty years, to return to lum, formed a con- 
noT^ion with Miss Rose Duph‘ssis, a French lady, by 
whom he had a daughter, born in Italy, wlioni ho named 
Henrietta Rosa Perigrinn, and to whom he left all his 
estates. This lady married the late IMr. Alderman 
Townsend; but, being an alien, she could not take the 
estates; and tho will having been legally made, haiTed 
the heirs at law; so that tho estates escheated to the 
crown, How'ever, a grant of these estates, confirmed by 
act of parliament, was made to Mr. 'i'ownsend and his 
lady, whose son, Henry Hare Townsend, Esq., in 1792, 
sold all his estates here to tho lalo Thomas Smith, Esq. 
This seat is partly ancient and partly modern. Near tho 
house, to the south-w'est, is a deep well, over which is an 
ancient brick tower, the upper part of which servos as a 
dairy. It is noiv the residence of J. Ede, E.sq. 

IIRYCES, an ancient liouse in the parish of Kclvedon 
Hatch, Essex, about a mile beyond Hare-street, was so 
named from Thomas Bryce, citizen and mercer of IjOU- 
don, by whom it was erected, in 1498. He sold it, in 
1515, to Sir John Allen, alderman of London, from whom 
it ivas convej'ed, in 1528, to John Catclimaid, from whom 
passing to Edward Nrrthey, attorney-at-law, he, in 
154-8, conveyed it to Richard Pettus, of an ancient 
family in Norfolk; and his daughter, or grandaughter, 
Elizabeth, was married to Sir Francis Jones, alderman of 
London, in 1620 lord mayor. Mary Jones, his daughter, 
was married to Ralph Pettns, son of ^Villiam, brother of 
Sir John Pettus, Bart., to w’hom she conveyed a fortune 
of 6,000/., accounted a gi'eat sum at that time During 
the civil W'ars, Ralph, being of the royal party, W'as 
sequostevod for 800/, and had to mortgage this estate, 
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v^Liclj he could never afterwards redeem. It 'became the 
property of the Glascock family i and now belongs to 
William Dalby, Ksq. 

13ULSTR()DE, three miles S.E. from Beaconsfield, 
Bucks, was the seat of the lute Duke of Portland, of 
wdiose executors it was jmrehased by the Duke of 
Somerset. In more ancient times it was the property of 
a family named Bulstrode, one of the heiresses of which 
was motlicr of Sir Biilstrodo W’hitelocke, a celebrated 
statesman and historian. belonged afterwards to tlie 
infamous Lord Chancellor Jefferies, on whose attainder it 
was granted by William Ill. to the first Earl of Portland. 
Here is a noble mansion, much neglected, and a park dis¬ 
posed witli great taste into numerous swells and [Slopes, 
set off by scattered plantations. I'lie country around is 
flat and uniuteresting. 

BUHGIlS'rEJ), or JJurmead, Great and Little, two 
parishes and villages in Essex, each about twenty-three 
miles from London^ and within two of Billericay. The 
village of Great Burstoad anciently belonged to Stratford 
Abbey. It has a church, of which the pointed arch to 
tlie entrance-door, on the north, is worthy of notice. The 
vicaruge-housc is beautifully situate. Here are an alms¬ 
house for poor females, and a small free-scliool for ten 
children. There are three manors in the parish— Bur- 
stead Grange and Blunt's Walls, both belonging to Lord 
Petre, and Broomhills, the property of Sir Thomas Neave, 
Bart. 

The village of Little JIuralead consists of a few scat¬ 
tered houses, and the whole parish contains only about 
i^OO inhabitants. Tho clinrch is small, and in an obscure 
situation: it contains several memorials of the W^alton 
family, especially one of the Hon. Sir George Walton, 
Knt., a(^iral of the Blue, who signalized himself on 
several occasions, but dbjiecially by the destruction, in 
1718, of tho Spanish fleet near Messina; on which occa¬ 
sion he thus laconically communicated with Sir George 
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liyng: “Sir—We have taken and ^destroyed all tlio 
Sjtatiisli Hliips and vessels wliicli were upon tlie coast; 
numbor ns per margin, ] am, Sir, &c.” This brave 
officer died in aged 74. There are two manors in 

this parish, both belonging to the Karl of Arnm. 

BURNHAM, a village in Umks, on the road to Bath, 
throe miles oast from Mauloidicad, and twenty-four from 
London, is noted for having had a nunnery, built by 
Richard, King of the llonians, son of King John. In a 
farm-house, commonly chIUyI Burnham Abbey, are still 
some remains of tins ancient edilico. Of this ])uri8li was 
vicar Willmin Colo, the well-known Cambridge antiquary, 
who died in 17d'J, and whose voluminous colioctiuiis arc 
now in the British Miiseiiiii. Here is Dropmore, tlie 
•delightful retirement of the lute Lord Cirenville ; Jlarnham 
Grave, the seat of Sir \V. Johnson, and several oilier plea¬ 
sant villas. Seo Dropmore. 

BURWOOl) PARK, near Walton, Surrey, the ologant 
villa of Sir .lohn Fredrick, Bart., halving jiaik and jilou- 
sure-grounds to the extent of upwards of 400 acres, 
f BURY HILL, near Doiking, Surrej'’, a handsome 
modern structure, with a lawn in front, sloping to a fine 
sheet of water, and backed hy extensive ]»leasure-gTounds 
—the sent of Charles Barclay, Ksq. 

BUiill IJILL, a delightlul eminence, in the parish of 
Kdmonton, throe qiuirteis of a mile S. W. of Kniicld, and 
eiglit from London. Jleio was foinicrly a wooden aque¬ 
duct for obviating the inequality of the level of the New 
River, It was m the grounds of Sir Hugh My del ton, 
who had a lesidence Jiere, now greatly altered, and the 
seat of Isaac Ciirrio, Ks(|. On Bush-hill are some remains 
of an intrenchnient, siqqiosed hy some to be of Roman, 
by others, of British construction. 

On a line situation on this liill stands the beautiful 
seat of the late William Melli.su, Ksq., many years M. P. 
for Middlesex, called ISush-hill-pnrh, The New River 
vriutis tliruugh the grounds, iNhich are veiv tastefully 
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(li^posetl, and the mansion commands some plcasinv pro¬ 
spects over Epping Forest and the vale of the Lea. Near 
the house is a clump of fine firs, called '* the Bishops.’’ 

BUSHEY, a village in Herts, one i lie and a half S. E. 
from Watford, and eighteen miles and a half from London. 
Adjoining, is a spacious common called Bushey-heath, 
It extends nearly to Stanmore, and rising to a considerable 
height, commands a delightful prospect of the metropolis, 
Hampton-court, St. Alban’s, Windsor, and the Thames. 
Colonel Titus, who, in a pagnphlet, entitled Killing No 
Murder,” advised the assassination of Cromwell, was born 
at Bushey. 

Here are several seats^the Manor House, H. Clephano, 
Esq.; Bushey Grove, D. Haiiburton, Esq.; Bushey Farm, 
B. Burchell, Esq.; and the retirements of Colonel Beaufoy 
and Mr. Baron Vaughan. 

BUSHEY PARK, a royal park, near Hampton Court, 
Middlesex; the first entrance to which is at 'I'eddington, 
twelve miles from l^ondon, or at Hampton Wick, eleven 
miles (through Kingston)—the former being the only tho¬ 
roughfare for carriages, or vehicles of any description, and) 
consequently, the usual road taken by ail company from 
London. From the Teddington-gate to Hampton-court is a 
fine level road through the park, skirted on each side by a 
noble avenue of horse-chesnuts, backed by splendid elms. 
When the liorse-chesnuts are in bloom (usually towards 
the latter end of May), the avenue, at all times delightful, 
whether for riding or walking, affords the lover of nature 
one of the finest sights in Europe. On the right of the 
road, in the park, is the house long inhabited by William 
IV., at the time when he was Duke of Clarence, and 
appropriated by Parliament as the residence of his queen 
after his demise. The park is diversified by clumps of 
trees, in various directions, among which arc many luxu¬ 
riant specimens of the wliite hawthorn or may, and the 
surface is in parts varied with some taste. Herds of deer 
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and sheept beloncing to his late Maiesty, browse on the fern 
and inossy herbage. The latter is peculiarly soft and carpet¬ 
like to the tread of the pedestrian. Between the avenues 
are seatSf and the whole of the park is at all times open 
to the public. There are four entrances: 1, at Ted- 
dinfl|ton; 2, at Hampton Court; 3, at Hampton Wick; 
and, 4, near the town of Hampton. The air here is par¬ 
ticularly dry and salubrious, and the walks, in all direc¬ 
tions, delightful* Many gipsy-parties are held here in fine 
weather. On an engraved portrait of a native of Hampton 
Wick (which we have seen), is the following inscription: 
—“ Timothy Bennet, of Hampton Wick, in Middlesex, 
shoemaker, aged 76, 1752. This true Briton, unwilling 
to leave the world worse than he found it, by a vigorous 
application of the laws of his country in the cause of 
liberty, obtained a free passage through Bushey Park, which 
had long been withheld from the people.” Such was, we 
are told, tiie fact; with this exception, that Bennet was the 
ostensible prosecutor, acting under the support of his richer 
neighbours. 

' BY FLEET, a small village in Surrey, two miles from 
Cobham, and twenty-two from London. Here is a small 
cbuTch with several monuments, but none of any particular 
mterest. Henry Vlll. was nursed in this village, in which 
also* it is said, there was anciently a royal palace. Byfleet 
Lodge is the seat of B. fiowyer. Esq., and By fleet Park, of 
Mrs. Langton. 

CAEN WOOD, Middlesex, between Hampstead and 
Hlghgaie, the beautiful seat of tbe Earl of Mansfield, 
wus piirclrased, in 1755, of the Earl of Bute, by the first 
Earl Mansfield, then attorney-general, who improved 
the whole with great elegance, after designs of the cele¬ 
brated architects of the Adelpht. The grand front, which 
js itllar the tide of the road leading from Highgate to 
Hampstead, is opposite the wood that gives name to the 
houte. The gaiden-front, which is more extensive than 
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tlie citlior, cuninia’ids a line vjew of rit'li meadows, falling^ 
in ii *;rnile dorfcent, and rolinvcd by some iioblo fdecos of 
water (tlio rci-'Orvoirs of tie Hampstead water-works^ lliat 
supply ji.irt of tlie metropolis : this view is tenninated by 
the sjtiies of London, and the distant hills of Kent. I’ba 
most reiniirhable room in tbo house is the Lihrnrp, a beau¬ 
tiful apartment, (iO feel bv ‘.il, desii^ned by Adams, and 
ornamented with ])aintin^s, by Zucclii. In this room is a 
wh<jle-len"th of tho first Karl, by Martin, and a fine bust 
of him, by Nollelions. There is another bust of his lord- 
rIii]), when yoiinp, in tho half; one of Sir Isaac Nowton ; 
and the anti«|ue bust of Homer, which was becpieathed to 
the lirst Lord Mansfield, by l*opo. The paintinj^s in the 
Hull are by Hebecea. In the break fast-] larloiir is a bust 
of Pope, and a portrait of Sir Clinstopber Hatton. In the 
other rooms are some portraits, well deserving; of notice ; 
particularly those of I’ope, Ganick, ihe Duchess of 
Queeusborry, and a jjood head of Betterton, the tragedian, 
said to be by l^ojio, who had been instnietod in tlio art of 
painting by his friend .larvis; two lundscapi'S, supyiosed 
by (’lainh-; a piofo, by Teniers; and Wilkie’s Village 
Politicians. Here, too, are some line poitraits, among 
which is the picture of the Chief-Justice, by Sir Joshua 
Iloynolds. I'lie Alusic lloom was painted by Julius 
Ibbetson, and exhibits, in pannels, the various operations 
of agriculUire (fancifully represented as carried on by 
unatUred children), interspersed with views in North 
AVaU'S, sweetly delineated. On tho death of tho Earl of 
Mansfifld, in iTUi?, the title and estate devolved to bis 
nejihow, the late A^iscount Stormont, who improved and 
enlarged this Louse veiy consWlerably (under tho direction 
ol Saunders, the archilect); he dying, in 1794, his son, 
ihe present eail, enjoys the estate, and Lo also has made 
improvements. 

The pfeasure-grounds, including tho wood, w’hicb gives 
name to the place, contain about .*>0 acies. Their situation 
is naturally beautiful; and the band of art has been sue* 
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cessfully employed in making them still more picturesque. 
On ^he right of the garden-front of the house is a hang¬ 
ing-wood of tall spreading trees : and, on tho left, tlie 
riiiing hills are planted with clumps, that produce a 
pleasing effect. A fine shrubbery, immediately before 
this front, and a serpentine jtieco of water, render tlie 
whole a very enlivening scene. The cedars of Lihanus, 
tliough young, are fine, and are shot up to a great height, 
with their leaders entire. One of them was planted by 
the first earl with his own hands. The inclosed fields, 
adjoining to the pleasure-gAmnds, containing about SO 
acres. Hornsey great woods, bold by the Earl of Mans¬ 
field, under the llisbop of London, join this estate on 
the nortli, and have been lately added to the inclosures. 

CAMBERWELL, Surrey, the church of which is 
about 2^ miles from the bridges, is an extensive parish, 
including Peckliam and Dulwich. The village itself is 
considerable, containing numerous excellent bouses, and 
some which must be termed mansions, the residences of 
wealtliy merchants and others. I'he GrnvCf which is a 
well-grarelled walk, ascending for about half a mile, with 
an avenue of stately trees, and the Grove exactly 
on a level with it, are hotli lined with elegant villas. 
At the summit of the hill is the residence of the late 
amiable and benevolent Dr. Letlsom (now tlie seat of 
Charles Baldwin, Ksq.) It is a plain structure, with low 
wings, and the front is adorned with emblematical figures, 
in artificial steme, representing Liberality and Plenty, with 
Elora in the centre. The interior is handsomely fitted 
up, and the grounds are ornamented with temples, sta¬ 
tues, &c. 

A fountain is supplied by pipes, by an ample spring 
issuing from the summit of the hill, and collected in a 
sheet of water or canal; which, rising through tho centre 
uCjpu elegant composition in Fortland stone, {brms the 
Jijfireott* From the spiing which supplies the canal, the 
of Camberwell derives its name} and the place 
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^^llere it lisos triiditiun lias marked as the s|iot tv hero 
(Jeorge Ijaniwell iiiu!<lt‘red his uiiclo j an incident wllich 
gave rise to Lillo's ueU-knowii tragedy. 

The church, dedicated to ^t. (lile.^, is near the extro- 
luitv of the vill.jgo, on the road to l^eckhum ; it is of 
flint and rough stone, and consists of a nave, a cbancol 
of singular form, (hi‘xagonal) and two aisles ; at the west 
end is a small cnihaltlod tower, with a turret. TJie pre¬ 
sent striiclure is supposed to liave heen erected in the 
beginning of the reign of lleiiri'^ VllJ. ; the windows and 
the arches of the nave being of tlie arcliitecturo of that 
])eriud. 'J'he nortli aisle vvns probably built in that 

date being on the east window, which lately coiitainod 
some porlnuls j-amted on the glass, thought to be of the 
?dusehani]i f.iniily* The .sonth-wosterii portion of this 
edihco was iiiiich enlarged in 17h(i. Against the north 
wall, is a .small monument, with the eillgy of a woman 
kneeling, beneath is the lollo'.viug iiLscripliou :— 

" Lo ' Muchas’ stock a fAiitriill braunch did bringc, 

Adorndc 'nitli ^crtiics fit for ladies brightc ; 

Sir Thomas Hunt on May-day’s picasaunt spring, 

Posscst the Frowe that was liis soiile’s ilchghtc. 

Ills lovely Jane had two sens by Thus. Grimes, Esq. and (laughters 
three. 

With wealth and vertucs meet for their degree. 

When twice seven yeares, six months, ten days, were spent 
In wedlock's bands, and lny.*ill love's delight, 

November twelftli daye, then she was content 
This world to leave and give to God his right: 

IJcr sixty-three years full, complete and ended. 

Her Boule to (i(h1, to earth her corps commended. 

ICOi.” 

On the noitli wiill of the chuncol is a monument to the 
memory gf John ycott, iisq., Baron of tho Exchetiucr, 
who died ill with Tigures in brass of himself, liis 

wife, and eleven children. In the chancel is a monument, 
inlaid with jdate.s of brass, representing the ligures of a 
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man and woman kneeling at a table, with tlieir children, 
eight Hons and three daughters ; underneath, is an in* 
ficription to the memory of John Bowyer, Esq., who died 
in 1570. 

A new church, dedicated to St. George, has lately been 
erected in this parish, on the south bank of the Surrey 
Canal, near the high road from London. It is built m the 
Grecian style, from designs by R. Bedford, Es(|., and 
possesses considerable elegance. The steeple is of some 
originalit}', between a towe£ and a spire, and there is an 
excellent peel of six bells. 

Adjoining the old church is a free grammar-school for 
boys, founded by the vicar, tlio llev. Edward Wilson, in 
the reign of .lames I., and^ endowed with 7 acres of land. 
The present master is the Rev. W. Jephson, M.A. In the 
free-school there are generally upwards of 50 hoys under 
a course of education. See Denmark Hillt Herne Ilillt and 
Champion Hill, 

CAMDEM 'I’OWN, an extensive and still incieasing 
precinct of tlie parish of St. Bancras, so called from its. 
'^having been commenced in 1791, on ground belonging to 
the late Earl Camden, whoso successor is still lord of the 
manor. In Great College-street is tlic Veterimvrif Col- 
lege, (which see) of W’hich wo have before spoken briefly 
in our account of London. At the back of it, in the 
King’s-road, leading to Keutish-towm, is ibe seat of Mr. 
Agar, tlie King’s Counsel, with extensive grounds, through 
which the Regent's-canal passes. 

CAMPDEN HOUSE, a venerable structure at Ken¬ 
sington, Middlesex, was built in 1612, by Sir Baptist 
Hickes, who had been a mercer in Cheapside, and was 
afterwards created kTscount ('ainiulcn. Here Queen 
Anne, when Princess of Denmark, resided live years 
with her son the Duke of Gloucester. This mansion is 
now a ladies* boardiug-school. 

CAKOKBURY, a hamlet to the parish of Islington, 
about half a mile to the N.E. of Islington church. The 
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manor of Canonbury, in tlie reign of Edward 111., was 
granted, by Sir Ralph de Berners, to tlie prior and canbns 
of St. Bartholomew, in West Smilbfiold, in whose possos- 
sion it continued till the Dissolution; .trlien it was sur¬ 
rendered to Henry \HTI., by llohert Fuller, abbot of 
Waltham, and prior commendatory of St. Bartholomew* 
I'homas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, and .1 olm Dudley, Dulco 
of Northumberland, on whom it was afterwards succes¬ 
sively bestow’ed, both perished on the scaiibld. After tlie 
attainder of the former, the dy/^orced Anne of Cleves bad 
on annuity of 20/. from this manor towards her jointure. 
Queen Mary, in IS.")?, granted the manor to lliomas Lord 
Wentworth, wdio, in 1570, alienated it to the celebrated 
and affluent Sir .Tohn Spencer, Knt. and Bart, (commonly 
called “ llicb Sixjncer,’’) w'ho so greatly distinguished 
himself by his public spirit dunng bis mayoralty in Lon¬ 
don in 159.5. Elizabeth, bis only daughter and heiress, 
married Wilb'am, second Lord Compton, Ijord-Presidont 
of Wales, who is traditionally said to have contrived her 
elopement, from her fatlier’s liouso at Canonbury, in a 
haker^s basKct. Tn August, 1518, Lord Compton was* 
created Earl of Northampton; and from him the present 
owmer of Canonbury, who is the ninth Earl and first 
Marquess of Northampton, is lineally descended. 

Canonbuuy Townii formed part of the spacious man¬ 
sion, which was originally built by tlie priors of St, 
Bartholomew for their country residence, and which nearly 
covered the entire site of Cnnonbury-place; it bad also a 
park, with large gardens, a fish-pond, and various domestic 
offices. The tower itself (w'hich is of brick), with the 
liouse to which it is attached, were erected by William 
Bolton, vYho was prior from 1509 till his decease in 15S2 ; 
and whose rebus, a bird-holt in a tun, appears in different 
parts Will. From the leads of this building, which 

is ahouf^ feet square, an^ 60 in height, is a delightful 
j)arioniri||c view comprehending a vast extent of countrv, ■ 
teeming with towns and Milages, .md finely diveisilied by 
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hill and dale. In the sumraer'Season, the tower building 
IS K‘t out in apartments. It has been oceiipied by several 
individuals of inucb eminence in the republic of letters; 
among whom was Ephraim f’lmmbers, the well-known 
.compiler of tho Cycloji.Tdui, the poet Goldsmitli, and 
more recently Mr. Washington Irving, who speaks of it 
in'his “ Sketch Hook.” Some interesting parts of the old 
mansion remain in three houses a little to tho eastward of 
tho tower, lh« middle one of which is now a loarding- 
nchool. The stuccoed ceilings and carved chimney-pieces 
in these dw'oUings are of the time of neon Klizahoth. Tho 
more modern houses, on l)>o west side of Canonhury-place, 
are very pleasant, the gardens oxtend to tho borders of 
the New River, which, b}’^ its serpentine course in tins 
part, forms a most agreeable boundar}'. The Canoribnry 
Tavern, with its tea-gardens, has long been celebrated ns a 
place of summer recreation. 

CAUSIIALTON, a picturesque village in Surrey, 11 
lailea from the budges. The name of this place ba^been 
Bingiilorly corrupted; it was in Domesday-book wTitten 
*AulUmf which signifies old town ; about the reign of King 
John, it received the name of Kersaulton, which was 
afterwards varied in records to Kersnlton, Carsalton. 
Crcsalton, and Krcsalton, but has now', for ncaily two 
centuries, been written Cnrshalton, and commonly pro* 
nounced Casehuu'ton. The Wandle passes through tho 
village, and being increased by many springs which rise 
here, and by other streams from Croydon and Reddiugton, 
forms a large pool, or lake, near the church. Some manu¬ 
factories are on t!io banks. The church is on rising ground, 
near the centre of the village ; it consists of a nave, two 
aisles, and a chancel: the aisles are divided from the nave 
by ancient pillars of rude wmrkniivu''hip, and not unirorm ; 

are oriianiented with feathers and foliapre. 
The aisles were ratted about the beginning of the present 
cciiturv, in order to make galleries, [irincipally' at the 
expense of Sir .lohn Fellows and Sir \\ illiam Scaweii. 


their capitals 
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The present church appeiirs to liave been built origin|pll 3 »^ 

of flints j tlie chancel, the lower part of the aisles, and of 

the tower, being now composed of those materials j the 

aisles were raised with brick : the lower, which is low and 

embattled, is situate between the chancel and nave; the 

upper part of it is built of free-stone. t 

At the east end of the north aisle is a rnassj'^ monument 

of mai-ble, to llio memory of Sir John Fellows, who died 

July 2l{, i7*J4. At the east end of tlie south aisle, is a 

handsome monument, suppotted by (lonntliian columns 

and pilasters, to the memorv of Sir William Scaw’en, who 

was three times INl.P. for the county of Surrey, and died, 

Octobei, Ills ofligy, in white marble, represents 

him in a loose robe and flowing peruke, reclining on his 

right baud. In tlie same aisle, is a monument of black 

marble, supported bv Ionic pillars, to tlie memory of Sir 

Edmund Hoskins, Kut., aergeaiil-at-law, who died in 

Against the north wall of the chancel, near tho 

comiNinion-table, is *1111 altar-tomb of J’urbfck marble; 

over it is fixed in tlie wall a larcro slab of the same maU- 

^ • 
rials, on which are upright figures of Nicholas Gaynos- 

ford and bis family. These figuies have been gilded and 
enamelled ; the enamel, in which the drapery of the wife 
has been painted, still remains, which is a circumstance 
rarely to be met with in tombs of this kind. Her head¬ 
dress, remarkable for its extraoi dinary size, correspondC 
with other specimens of the same date ; her robe, which 
has close sleeves, is of red, edged with gold ; of the four 
sons it may he observed, that the eldest appears in 
armour as the esijuire, the second is habited as a priest, 
and the third and fourth as mei'chants ; Gaynesford him¬ 
self appears in armour, kneeling on one knee ; his gauntlet 
and sword are at his feet. Henry III. granted to this 
parish a \feekly market on,Tuesday, and an annual fair for 
three days, on St. Mary’s-day, the vigil, and the day 
following. 
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The manor-house of this parish is situate within a park, 
on the right hand of the road to Boddington. It is called 
CarshiUton Parity and is the seat of G. 'i’aylor. Esq., lord 
of this manor. The house is a small stuccoed building ; 
tlie park, though limited in size, has some handsome trees 
and some deer; a lake is formed within it by aid of the 
Wandle, and tastefully skirted with trees and shrubs. 
This was formerly the estate of Sir W. Sfaw'eii, w'ho 
intended to have built a splendid stone mansion here, and 
had collected the materials'for the purpose. In this vil¬ 
lage resided l)r. Katcliile, the celebrated physician, and 
noble benefactor to the University of Oxford, to which ho 
bequeathed bis invaluable collection of books, still called 
the Ratcliffe Library, lie was no less conspicuous for his 
great skill than for the bluutness of his manner, which 
spared no rank, however exalted. Ho gave great offence 
by bis rudeness to King William and the Princess of 
Denmark j the latter, w hen she came to the throne, re¬ 
fused to appoint him her physician, such, howevr., was 
the opinion of his skill, that he w\'is often called upon for 
*1)18 advice, especially during her last illness. The doctor 
was then residing at Carshalton, w'hence he was sum¬ 
moned to attend her majesty; being himself ill with the 
gout, he refused to obey the summons, which, indeed, was 
irregultf,’ es not coming from proper authority. His 
refusal, how'over, made him so unpopular, that, after the 
queen’s death, he received several threatening letters, 
which gave him so much uneasiness, that his apprehen¬ 
sions of the revenge of the populace were thought to have 
hastened bis own end. In a letter, dated Carshalton, 
August 3, 1714, he mentions the receipt of these letters, 
and declares his intention of not stirring from home. He 
died here the 1st of November following. His house at 
Carshalfbn was sold to Sir John Fellows, cue of the 
iKQvemors of the South Sea Company, by whom it was 
H^uilt j at which time, in levelling the ground to make au 
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avenue, many bones were found. The house was after¬ 
wards tlie residence of Lord Chancellor Ilurdwicke. 

It is now called Car$halton Hornet and is the property 
of William Reynolds, Esq. 

CANONS, or Cannons, Middlesex, near Edj^eware, the 
seat of Thomas Plumer, Esq., was formerly the villa of 
Dennis O’Kelly, Estp, of sporting memory, and master of 
the famous horse Ecli])se (the grand source of his master’s 
wealth ) whose remains are interred in the paddock front¬ 
ing the house. 

On the site of this villa, rose and vanished, in the last 
century, the splendid mansion, built in by James 

Rridges, first Duke of Chandos, who lived here in regal 
state. TJie decorations and furniture of this magnificent 
abode arc said to hsivo cost more tlian 250,000^ The Pinal'S 
of the great hall were of marble, as weie tlie steps of the 
princi]ial staircase, each step consisting of a single piece, 
22 feet long. The locks and hinges were of silver or gold. 
Th^^diole estuhlishipnnt was proportionately splendid in 
its minutest details. On tlie duke's death, in 1744, bis 
fortune having been ])reviously much diminished by th9 
African Company, and the Mississippi and Soutli-Sea 
schemes, aided by a consistent course of magnificence, 
the estate was sold, in separate lots, by auction. The 
marble staircase was purchased by the Earl of Chester¬ 
field, for his house in May Fair; the columns were bought 
for the portico of Wanstead House ; and tlie equestrian 
statue of George 1., one of the numerous sculptures that 
adorned the grounds, is now the ornament of Leicester- 
sqirnre. One of the principal lots was purchased by Mr. 
Ilallot, a cabinet-maker in Long Acre, who erected the 
present villa with the materials which composed his lot. 

Mr. Pope, ill his poetical essay on the “ Use of Riches,” 
has sarcas(tically, and, as some say, ungratefully, described 
Canons and its Duke, in the cutting lines, commencing 

at Tiinon’s villa let us pass a day,” which, being too 
numerous for our pages, we must be content to refer to. 
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CASllIOBURY PARK, iit>ar "VVatford, Herts, the seal 
of ttie Bari of Essex, is supposed to ba^e anciently be- 
Jonf^ed to the kings of Mereia, until OflPu gave it to 
Alban’s Abboy. Henry VITJ. bestowed tlio manor on 
Richard Morison, Esq., from whom it passed to Arthur, 
Lord Capel, ancestor of the present noblo proprietor. The 
mansion is an irregular pile of biick, of a castellated form, 
situate in a delightful park, about 4 miles in circum¬ 
ference, omaiuentcrl at its diflerent avenues w'itli very 
tasteful lodges. In the inU^rior, besides some curious 
carved work and tapestry, are many elegant and valuable 
paintings, among which are several iamily and other por¬ 
traits. The grounds, which are highly ]iictiires(]ue, were 
originally laid out and pluntjed by tlie celebrated Lc^Notre, 
but have lately been much modernized. 'I'hruugh them 
pass the River Gade, and the Grand .1 unction <'uijal. 

CECIL LODGE, near Abbots’ Langley, Herts, now 
the seat of Cajitain White, whs formerly a villa of the 
Marquess of Salisbury, during the lifetime of bis fajt? er. 

CHALFOKT, sf. PEl’ER'S, a village in Rucks, i^O 
Ihilcs W. from London, in no respect remarkable, except 
that there are some rather pleasant seats in its vicinity— 
Chalfont House, R. Ihbbert, Esq.-, the Grunge, Orchard 
Farm, the Vicarage, and one or two others. 

CHALFONT. S r. GILI S’S, another village in Rucks, 
an miles from London, is celebrated on account of being 
the place in which Milton w-rote liis sublimo poem of 
** Paradise Lost.” Here is a school, endow-ed by Sir 
Hugh Pulliser, for ‘20 hoys, and 420 girls. In the vicinity 
are several pleasant seats—the Vache, R. I’alliser, Esq.; 
AVm Flace, Sir Edmund Carrington, Rart. and 'Neivlands, 
T. Allan, Esq. 

CHAMPION HILL, in the paiish of Cimiberwell, but 
nearer to the village of Dulwich, hii cmiiicn^fie studded 
w-itb elegant houses, and uUructivc on account of its salu¬ 
brious situation and pleasing views. 

CH ARl.TON, a jdeasant vill-age in Kent, studded with 
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picturesque villas^ situate on llie borders of Blacklieath, 
6.] miles E. from London. The mansion-bouse Lore, a 
Cothic structure, with four turrets on the top, recentlj the 
residence of the benevolent Earl of Egmont, and now the 
seat of Sir Thomas INluryoii \ti1soii, Bart., ohginally 
belonged to Sir Adam Newton, Dean of Durham, gind 
preceptor to the eldest son of King James I., who was a 
groat benefactor to the church of Charlton, having left a 
considerable sum towards beautifying and enlarging it. 
At the Dissolution the maner of Charlton was possessed 
by the abbey of liermondsoy, one of the priors of which 
obtained a grant fur a w'eekly market, and a yearly fair on 
the eve of Trinity Simday, the tolls being for the benefit 
of the abbey ; but the form^sr has been long disused, 
and the latter ke^tt ou St. Luke’s-day. It is called tforn 
Fair, and the tradition concerning its origin is, that King 
John, being hunting in the neighbourhood, and separated 
frqQn^his attendants, entered a cottage, where he debauched 
the m«streB.s ; hut, h^ng detected by her husband, he vras 
obliged to make him compensation, by a grant of land 
extending from this place to Cuckold’s Point, nt tlio samS 
time establishing a fair: hut the true origin of the name 
appeal's to bo from the great mart at tliis fair of various 
articles in horn, as combs, &c., manufactured from the 
horns and hoofs of cattle slaughtered in London. 

CHE AM, a village in Surrey, 11^ miles from London, 
situate on an eminence near Bunstead Downs, within 2^ 
miles of Ewell, well-built, of pleasing appearance, and 
commanding an extensive prospect. The church is dedi¬ 
cated to St. Dunstan , it was injured by lightning in 1639, 
and this accident, with some subsequent alterations, has 
so altered the form of the edifice, that no conjecture can 
be formed of its date. At the south-east comer of the 
church i§ a small chapel^ dedicated to St. Mary, which 
was built before the year 1449, as appears by the will of 
John Verde, w’ho directed his body to be buried therein. 
He bequeathed his estates in Surrey, after the death of 

It .3 
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ills wife, to lii*» socond t>un John, to whom .ilso ho left 
four bundled muttons, twenty shillings to the lepair of 
the chuich, and twenty siiilliiigs to the lii'^h alui. llis 
tomb is still to be seen, with <in insciiptinii on a. bruss 
plate iiiurli worn. 'IhtMo are small figures of himsolt and 
his wile Anne. Her head dtess icsenibles tluit of Mai^aiel 
(iavncbfoid at ( arshalton. 

At the east end of tlie cli iniel, from which it is sejta. 
lated by a skieen of wood, is an aisle built bt John Lord 
Luiiilcy, in as a buii'al-placo foi las family. Ihc 

looi IS eniiched with peiulniit oriiamonts. 

Aguiiisi tho lioith wall is a moiiuiiient of Lord Lumley 
On u large tablet, suppoited by ( oiiiithiaii columns, and 
Bunounded with euutb of anus of Uie I umlevb and families 
allied to them by mniiage, it along Latin uisciiption 

On tho south Bide of his loTdshi])N chancel is a stately 
monument of moibU^to tliememoi} ot Ladv Jane Lumlov, 
who died iii 1^77. Jn the uppei pait of it is liei <^'.11 
effigy, kneeling, in basso-relievo, liencath is an*‘altai- 
tomb of >ery large dimensions, on tno fioiit, which is 
divided into two compaifments, are the fignies of her 
dauglitei and two sons, kneeling , and at (adi end are the 
arms and (piaiteiings of 1 it/-Alan and Lunilev. The 
tomb IS coveted w ith a slab of black marble 8 feet 5 inches 
in length, and 4 feet 2 inches and a half 111 breadth. It is 
a remuikable fact, that of &i\ siiccossne lectuis of Cheam, 
fiom 1 >81 to IbOlf, fi\e became bisiiops. 

Ihe manoi-house, at Hast Cheam, is an ancient sixuc- 
tuie, of the time of JJeniy All. It stands at about half 
a mile from the village, towards Sutton , the hall remains 
in Its oiiginul foim, the uppei part being surrounded by an 
open wooden gallery adjoining the hall are the buttery 
^nndoellai, with ancient doots, and 111 the parlour is some 
mantled carving. Ihe ehapel lias been ^converted 
m billiard-room J. Hilbert, J scj. is its possessor, and 
jplirt of thejiianoi. J. Penfold, A. 1’dimer, and Thomas 
llPItnuin, i.s(\is. ham scats here 
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CHIKLSEA, a large and very pupiilous village jEind 
parish in Middlesex, 2 miles W.S.W. from London, on 
the hanks of tlie Thames, exlendiiig' almost to Hyde-pnrk- 
coriior, and including a i»ai-r of Kmghtsbridge. In Win- 
rhoster-stroet, tuiiiing out of Liioyiio-walk, near the 
church, stood form<‘rly the JCjdscopal Palace of the see of 
Winchester, which was purchased by act of parliament in 
1()61, on the alienation of tJio demebiie belonging to that 
sec in Southwark and Ihsliop’s Waltham ; but, in 1821, 
another act was passed to (*liable the bishop to sell this 
jialace, and to purchase another. 

Here, at the other exti'emity of Clieyne-walk, is the 
Botanic Garden^ belonging to the Company of Apothe¬ 
caries, to wlioiu, ill 1721, it wiis given by Sir llansSloane, 
on condition of tlieir paying a ()uit-rent of n/., and deli¬ 
vering annually to the Koyal Society, HO diiferent spe¬ 
cimens of plants, the growth of the garden, till tho number 
' BlbQ^nted to 2,000. There is a noble statue of their 
beneliJctor, erected by the company, iii 1733, executed by 
Hysbrach. It stands in the centre of the garden, and in 
liont of it, towards the river, stand two line cedars oT 
Libanus. On the north side of the garden is a' s})a^‘ious 
green-house, over which is a library of botanical vrorks, 
and numerous sjiecimens of plants, &c. In the garden are 
exotics of the most remarkable kind from all parts x)f tlie 
w’orld. 

In this paiisli also stands one of tlie glories of England— 
Chelsea Hospital, the noble asylum for decayed and 
wounded soldiers, and one of Uie best foundations of tlie 
kind in the world. This building was begun by Charles II., 
carried on by James 11., and completed by William 111. 
Sir Stephen Vox (ancestor of the celebrated Charles James 
Vox) was tho lirst projector of the institution, to which 
be contributed 13,000/. it was built by Sir Christopher 
Wren, oii the site of an old college which had escheated 
to the crown. Tradition has ascribed the origin of tlie 
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hospital to the suggostion of Nell Gwyn, for whichji how¬ 
ever, there B]>pears no probable foundation. 

Chelsea Hospital stands at a small distance from the 
Thames, and though very inferior in point of magnificence 
to that of Greenwich for seamen, it is a handsome and 
mo'st commodious Btnictiiro. It is of brick, with the ex¬ 
ception of the quoins, cornices, pediments, and columns, 
which are of freestone. The princi])al building occupies three 
sides of a spacious quadrangle, which is open on the south 
side, and in the centre of which is a statue of Charles IT. 
in Roman costume. The east and west sides are chiefly 
occupied by the wards of the pensioners, and at tlie ex¬ 
tremity of the east side is the governor's house. In the 
centre of the south front is ft portico, supported by columns 
of the Doric order; and on each side is a piazza, on the 
frieze of which is an inscription in Latin, dated 1690, to 
the effect that ** for the relief and comfort of soldiers worn 
out by age, or wounded in war, Charles IT. buil^ tbrs* 
edifice, .Tames II. added to it, am! William aiid^Mary 
completed it.” On one side of tlie entrance is the chapel, 
the altar-piece of which, rejiresenting the Ascension, was 
painied by Sebastian Ricci; and opposite the chapel is 
the ball in which tlie pensioners dine, at the upper end of 
which is a picture of Charles IT. on horseback, presented 
by the Earl of Ranclagli. The entire length of the prin¬ 
cipal building, from east to west, is 790 feet, and a wing 
has been added to each end of the m.rtb side, wliicb forms 
a smaller court, occupied by infirmaries and useful offices. 
The college gardens comjirise about 16 acres, and contain 
some fine avenues of limes and horse-chestnuts. There 
is a handsome gravelled terrace on the bank of tlie 
Thames, which, as well as the gardens, has witliiii these 
three years been thrown open to the public on Sunday 
afternoons, by order of govornment. 

The ordinary number of in-ponsioners is 476 ; namely, 
S6 captains, S'i serjeants, 33 corporals, 16 drummers, 336 
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jirivntoti, and .‘U li^ht-liorsemen : they are lodged in six¬ 
teen wards, and ])rovided with diet, and an annual uni* 
ibrin oi' scarlet faced with blue, in addition to which each 
jierson lias a smsill weekly stij^end, that of the captains 
being .‘h. (»/. each ; of the serjoarit and lighUhorsemen, 
2 a'. each ; of the corporals and drumniers, 10</. each ; §nd 
of the privates, \^d. each. I'lie various olficers and servadts 
of the hosjutal make tlie w hole number of its iiiliabitants 
amount to nearly ()0(). The number of out>pensioners is 
unlimited ; their allowance is^rom 71 V2s. Id. to odi. I5s. 
per annum : there are now upwards of 80,000, who are 
dispersed all over the three kingdoms, exercising their 
various occu[>ations, but liable to perform garrison-duty, 
as invalid coinpanies, in time of i\ar. The annual expense 
of the house-eslablislimeiit, including the salaries of the 
oflicers, and all iiiculeiitul charges, exceeds 40,000/. This, 
with the allowances to the out-pensioners, is defrayed by 
a sum annually voted by jiurliurnent. 

iTt* wcfi) the years,! 801 and IHO.i, a haiulsome building 
was erected in the King’s-roud, not iur distant from the 
T.oyal Hospital, called tlie liotutl Mililarif Abjilum, or* 
more commonly, “ the Duke of 'i’ork’s School.*’ It is fur 
the suj)port and education of the cluftbni oj" sol die n of the 
regular uniiy. The number of buys admitted is 700, and 
that of girls 300. The hoys are dressed like Lilliputian 
soldiers, and trained to military and atljletic exercises, 
with strict discijiline, and no small parade. Some of them 
are taught music, so that a baud to llieir pigin^Y regiment 
is always at bund. '1 his bund ])erforinb lu public, in the 
gioiiiids of the asylum, eveiy Friday afternoon, during 
the spring, summer, and autumn, lioin 3 to 6 o’clock, and 
tlie performances of the young musiciuiis are generally 
witnessed by a crond of well-dressed persons, who find 
the sightdiiterestiiig and tbe lounge agreeable. How far 
tills playing at soldiers frofti eai'ly infancy may benefit the 
inmates of this asylum in their more mature years, or tend 
to the amelioration of tlie army of England, is matter of 
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speculation, which the future must resolve; meantime, 
the marching and countermarching, public polo-climbing, 
and musical performances of these juveniles may harm¬ 
lessly continue to delight the lovers of “ sweet sights,’’ 
and " little dears,*’ without anything more tlian suspicion 
tl)^ there is something farcical in such a system. As 
regards general acquirements, both boys and girls aro 
educated on the parrot system of Dr. Bell, which is, wo 
believe, the chen[)est mode of instructing numbers in the 
elements of knowledge ; agd therefore, as we suppose, 
preferred here, with the boys in particular, whose time is 
so much occupied with martial pursuits, 'i he girls have 
the advantage of hoing instriicled in needlework. If the 
boys were constrained to become soldiers, the plan of this 
establishiiieut were less questionable than it is ; but tliey 
have their option of cither entering the army us privates, 
or being placed out in trade or service. W hatever tlie 
policy of the system, however, this benevolent institution , 
protects, clotlies and feeds, 1,000 ^children ; besj/.fs u 
number of infants, at an auxiliary establislimeiit in the 
Asle of Wight. Ilach regiment in the service contributes 
a day’s pay annually towards its support, the amount of 
which is increased by annual grants by parliament. 

Towards Binilico, near the old Chelsea ]3un-house, is 
another laudable institution, of comparatively recent esta¬ 
blishment, called the York Hospital, and designed for the 
prompt reception of sick or wounded soldiers arriving from 
foreign climes, who here lind an asylum, with all neces¬ 
sary atteudaoco, pending the examination of Uieir claims 
at Chelsea or the Horse Guards. 

in a place called the Stable Yard, adjoining to Chelsea 
Hospital, stood a house belonging to the crown, which 
was some time tbo residence of Sir Robert Walpole, who 
enlarged the estate by a pm-ebuse from the Gough family, 
and erected an octagon summer-house, and a large green¬ 
house. The latter was plenteously stored witfi choice 
exotics, collected under the direction of Lady Walpole, 
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wLo had also a carious grotto here, and was once honoured 
with a visit from Queen Caroline: on this occasion the 
greeii-house, in which hor majesty dined, was decorated 
with some of the fine paintings, which were afterwards 
removed to Houghton. 'I'lie entire premises v^ere re-pur¬ 
chased by government in 1808, and a spacious Infirmary 
was afteiwards built Iiere, as an adjunct to the Royal 
Hospital, from the judicious designs of J. Soane, ICsq. R.A.. 
The chief portion of the remaining grounds w^as sub¬ 
sequently granted on lease, *for 99 years, to General 
Gordon, commissary in chief, who built an elegant new 
mansion near tlio former site ; and he had the honour 
of entertaining here, the Emperor Alexander of Russia, 
his sister the Duchess of Oldenburgh, and the Duke of 
York, when tliuso illustrious personages visited Chelsea 
Hospital, in the year 1814. 

The “ revel routs” of the famous Eleanor Gwyn are said 
„„ ‘?'aye been occasionally held in the house inhabited by 
Walpola. At Chelseh, also, resided the infamous, yet 
ivitty and accomplished Duchess of Mazarine, another 
mistress of Charles II., whose house was the constant 
resort of all the dissipated and irreligious libertines of the 
court. Her dramatic and musical entertainments were the 
precursors of tlie establishment of the Italian Opera; the 
design of introducing w'hich into England was first dis¬ 
cussed in those assemblies. 

The great Sir Thomas More resided in this parisli, and 
liis mansion-house became afterwards the residence of 
many illustrious characters. It stood at the north end of 
Beaufort-row, and was pulled down in the year 1740, by 
Sir Hans Sloone. It is said that Sir Thomas was buried 
in the church; but this is a disputed fact: his head is 
deposited in a vault beneath the church of St. Dunstan, at 
Canterbury, lie had long intended to be buried in Chelsea 
church, and he there erected his own moniunent, in the 
year 1632. On it is a long Latin inscription for himself 
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an(l ]iis two wives. In the church yard is tlie monument 
of the great naturalist and virtuoso, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Bart., wliose collections became the foundation of the 
British Musoiiin. In the south-west corner of the cliurch 
is affixed a mural monument to the momory of Dr. Rdward 
Chamhcrlaync, with a punning Latin epitapli, which, for 
its (]uaintiiess, may detain the reader’s attention ; it men¬ 
tions that some? of his hooks [MSS], inclosed in wax, 

** were buried witli liirnvet when his tomb fell into 
decay, a few years ago, not'.lie least vestige of them could 
be found. In the church is a still moro curious Latin 
epitaph on his daughlnr; from wlncli wo learn, that, on 
the 3()th of .Tune, IGPO, sbo fought valiantly in men's 
clothing .six liours against the I'rencb, on hoard a fire«sliip, 

under the command of licr brother. Manv other curious 

■/ 

monuments are also in tins edifice. 

Two new district churches Iiave been built in thi.s parish 
within these few years. The one, called St. Liike’.g rrr* 
situate near Belgrave square, on rho sj)ot formciiJy well 
known as the Five Fields, and is a structuie of consi- 
**derahle elegance ; the olhoi is in Inttle Chel.sea, between 
St. Luke’s and the ohi church, which is dose against 
Battersea •bridge. It is the old church of wliich wr? liave 
before spoken as containing many remarkable monuments ; 
it is fast falling to decay, and is already used as a chapel 
of ease instead of the parish church, as it used to be. 

The Chelsea ter-1 Forks were constructed in 1724, in 
which year the proprietors w'ere iucoiqiorated. A canal 
wras then dug from the Thames, near Kanelagh, to Pim¬ 
lico, where there w’as a steam-engine to raise the water 
into pipes, which conveyed it to Chelsea, the reservoirs 
in Hyde Park and the Green Park, to Westminster, and 
various jiarts of the west end of the towm. I'he company 
subsequently completed new and more extem&ve works, 
with a steam-engine, &c. on their own freehold laud, nearly 
adjoining to ilie site of Ranelagh Gardens. Fresh pipes 
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have also been laid down to convoy the water to Kriights- 
bridge, Sloane-stroct, Westminster, and various o'ther 
places. 

In Cbeyne-w'alk is a famous rofl'ce-honsp, first opened in 
IdOA, by one t‘’altor, a barber, wdiu drew the attention of 
the public bv the eccenliicily of his conduct, and ^ by” 
furnisliing l)is bouse with a lart^e collection of iiatund and 
other curiosities, wliich retuaiiied iii the colFeo-room till 
August, 179‘>, wlien they were sold by public auction: 
jirovions lo that period, priiitgd catalogues were sold, with 
the names of the principal honefactors to the collection. 
Sir Hans Sloane coutrihiited largely out of the sii]>er- 
iluities of his ow’n musoiini. Admiral iVIuiideii, and other 
officers, who had been iiiucb on the coasts of Spain, 
enriched it with ninny curiosities, and gave the owner the 
Tiaino of Don Saltero, by winch ho is mentioned more than 
once ill the “ Tutler,” particular!}* in No. o-l of that enter¬ 
taining work. 

ie the 1 1 anilet of Chelsea, the Earl of Sliaftesbury, 

author of the “ Characteristics,” had a house, in which he 
generally resided during the sitting ol parliament. It waa 
purchased, m 1787, by the p-tivisli of St, George, Ilauover- 
sipiure, as an additional w ork-bouse ; that parish extend¬ 
ing over ])art of (^lelsoa. Here, at Eochee’s Military 
Academy (which has since been discontinued^, Lunai’di 
and Dr. Sheldon ascended in a balloon, in 1784. In Mr. 
Shailer’s garden here, the luhite niosA-ruse was first disco¬ 
vered, and successfully cultivated. 

At Chelsea, are Park house, with tastefully disposed 
pleasure-grounds, containing some fine trees, and the 
Stadium, late the villa of Lady Cremorno (see Stadium), 
Near Sloane-square is the Pantechnicon, a sort of bazaar, 
on a very extensive scale, fur tlie exhibition of carriages 
and otber^roperty intended fur sale. See Pimlico. 
CHEPING, or CIlirPTNG ON GAR. See Ongar, 
CHEPSTED HOUSE, near Sevenoaks, Kent, the seat, 
for many generations, of the Polhill family, is an ancient 

s 
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edifice, with extensive pleasure-grounds, laid out with 
much taste. 

CHERTSKY, a market-town in Surrey, on the Thames, 
19 miles W.S.W. from London, has a market on Wednes¬ 
days, well supplied, and four fairs in the year, for cows, 
horses, and cattle. I'his is a place of considerable anti¬ 
quity, called by Bede Ceroti Insula^ and supposed to have 
been in liis time entirely surrounded by w’ater. An abbey 
for Benedictine monks was founded here in 666, and 
having been destroyed by th^ Danes, was rebuilt by King 
Edgar. The abbot, though he did not sit in parliament, 
was, says Salmon, ** u kind of little prince hereabouts, 
whose lands and parcels of lands, were as endless to enu¬ 
merate, as it would be the possessors w'ho have held them 
since the Dissolution.” In tho church belonging to this 
foundation, the body of the unfortunate Henry VI. w’as 
interred, without any funeral i)omp, and here remained 
till removed by Henry VII. to Windsor, and buried iu^ 
manner better suited to his rank. At the suppression, m 
1538, the annual revenues of-Cliertsey Abbey were esti- 
Vnated at 659L 

Of this once extensive edifice, nothing is now left hut 
some small fragments of walls. On its site a handsome 
structure, called the Abbey House, was erected by Sir 
Nicholas Carew, master of tlie buck-hounds to Charles 11., 
which, says the Magna Britannia, ** w^as built out of the 
ruins of the great Abbey, of which nothing then re¬ 
mained standing but some of the outer walls.” The 
Abbey-house was taken down about 30 years ago; hut a 
barn, which formed part of the offices, and is evidently 
composed of the stones of the ancient monastery, is still 
standing. 

The church, dedicated to St. Ann, is handsome and 
spacious. The old structure, having become ^uch de¬ 
cayed, vras taken down about the year 1804, and sub- 
stantiidQy rebuilt, with the exception of the chancel, in 
the Gothic style. The tower, which is square, contains 
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SIX bells; aud the cast window is adorned with some 
painted glass. 

1'he ciirfow bell is still tolled here in the following 
manner, from Michaelmas to Ladv'.dny, at eight o’clock 
in the evening, Tho cleik first rings vp, or raises the 
bell; he thou rings a few minutes, lowers the bell down, 
aud, after a short ])ause, he tolls the number of the day 
of Uie mouth ; but on ever}'- Sunday this is rung at eight 
in tho morning on tlie biggest boll. 

Across the 'i'hamos from ^hertsey is a noble bridge of 
.seven arches built of Portland stone, in 1785, at the 
oxj)ense of tlie counties of Surrey and Middlesex, from a 
design of J. Pay no, Esij. 

In tUe street leading to tho south is Porch House, 
whither Cowley tlie jioet retired, and whore he died in 
Iddd. It was, until recently, the seat of the late llichard 
Clarke, Esip, the City ('hambeiiain, who kept it in most 
'•arcfiil preservation, making many improvements in both 
tho* house and the* grounds. Over the front is the fol¬ 
lowing inscription, set up by the late respected proprietor : 
—“ The porch of this house, which projected 10 feet into 
the highw'ay, w’as taken down in the year 1786, for the 
safety and accommodation of tho public. Here tlio last 
accents flowed from Cowley’s tongue.” 

At Anningsley, in this parish, resided the eccentric 
Thomas Day, author of Sand ford and Merton,” &c. 
Here he attempted to roar a child of nature, according to 
the wild doctrines of Xlousseau, but failed. 

About a mile w’estward of Chertsey is St, Ann*s Hill, 
on w'hich is a delightful w'alk, terminating in tw'o venerable 
elms. The prospect here is wonderfully extensive, 
except towards the south and west, wdiere the bluflf point 
of Cooper's-hill excludes the view of Windsor, and the 
bare ridges of Bagshot>heath circumscribe the horizon. 
On the east the Surrey itowns appear well ranged behind 
UiG nearer heathy ridge of St. George's-hills; and with 
the eminences of Norw'ood, Sydenham, and tho more dis- 
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tant summit of Shooter’s hill, in Kent, together witli 
those of Highgate, ITumpstoad, ]3iishey, and Harrow', in 
Middlesex, form the outline of that immense plain, in 
which the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral, and the lolty pile 
of Westminster Abbey, enveloped in i>erpctiial smoke, 
mark the proud position of the metropolis of England, 
surrounded by a numerous tribe of villages, and a most 
abundant population. The Thames here shows itself to 
great advantage, making a bold swoop to approach 
Chertsey-hridge, and intersect'ng the plain with its various 
meanders." 

On the south of St. Ann’s-hill is llio seat foniierly 
belonging to the lute Right lion. (Charles .Tames Fox, 
where that statesman spent many of the latter years of his 
life. The gardens ami pleasure-grounds are laid out with 
extraordinary taste. Close at hand, on the declivity of 
the hill, is Monk't Crm e (formerly celebrated for a medi¬ 
cinal spring), a neat brick edifice, the seat of Sir Cliarlefi— 
Payne. The garden is cut out of the*bill, and studiously 
inclosed. In it is a ruin of brick and stone, the remains 
o^ a chnpel or cell, erected hero by the monks of Chertsey. 
On a neighbouring hill is L\j),e Groce, .T. Kerslake, £s(j., 
delightfully situate ; and about a mile farther is Botley^s, 
D. Hall, Ksq. (which see). 

CHESIJUNT, a village in Herts (once a market-town), 
13 miles N.N.E. from London, situate by the river Lea 
and the Kew River, near the militarv road called Ermiii- 
Street, It is' supimsed to Lave been a Roman station. 
Ihe manor was once possessed by John of Gaunt, ** time- 
honoured Lancaster,” and subsequently by IJeiiiy Fitz- 
roy, Duke of Richmond. 'I'his place is said to have been 
the temporary residence of Cardinal ^Volsey, who held 
the manor of St. Andrew-dc-la-Mote. Here, also, in 
Richard Cromwell, the exjprotoctor, endedHiis days 
in peace, under the assumed name of Clark, aged 80. 
One of his descendants built the elegant residence called 
Chcdhunt Park, now the seat of — Meux, Esq. In the 
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vicinity are several otlier ver)»^ genteel seats, and tlie com¬ 
ma// boasts of some neat residences. Here is a college*for 
students fur the ministry in the Methodist persuasion, and 
anciently here was a nunnery, a sniull part of which still 
remains. See Theobalds. 

CHEVKNING, a village in Kent, 21 miles south from 
London, on the road to Sevenoaks. Hero, at Sundndge 
Cross, is Cheveniiijr House, the seat of Earl Stanhope, a 
haudsome modern edifice, witli extensive pleasure-grounds, 
greatly improved by tlie late earl. 

CIIIGWElJj, a village in*Essex, 10 miles east from 
London, has two free-schouls founded in 1629, by Samuel 
Ilarsnet, Archbishop of York, *' that the children and 
youth of tliat and adjoining parishes should be, in one of 
tlie said schools, taught to rcifd, write, cypher, and cast 
accoiiuts, and to learn their accidence, and in the other 
school-lionse, be instructed in the Latin and Greek tongues : 
also, that handsome and convenient houses should be pro- 
viued for the master|i, with suitable gardens to each.” 
Upwards of fifty boys are now (1836) taught gratuitously 
in these schools, in one of which tlie celebrated Willian^ 
Penn was educated. Respecting the qualifications and 
duties of tlie master of each school, the good archbishop 
directed as follows:—** Item, 1 constitute and appoint, 
that the Latin schoolmaster be a graduate of one of* the 
Universities, not under seven-and-twonly years of age, a 
man skilful in tlie Greek and Latin tongues, a good poet, 
of a sound religion, neither Papist nor Puritan, of a grave 
behaviour, of a sober and honest conversation, no tipler 
nor haunter of alehouses, no puffer of tobacco ; and above 
all, that he be apt to teach, and strict in his govern¬ 
ment. 

** Item.—1 ordain that tlie second schoolmaster, touching 
his years and conversation, bo in all points endowed and 
qualified as the Latin schotilmaster is; that be write fair 
secretary and roman hands ^ that he be skilful in ciphering 

s 3 
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and casting of accounts, and toach his scholars the same 
faculty. 

** Item.—T ordain that the Latin schoolmaster, every 
Sunday afternoon, do call the scholars of both schools be¬ 
fore him, and do catechise them m the principles of our 
Christian religion, according to the order of the book of 
cdhimon prayer. 

** Item.—T constitute and ordain that tlie schoolmasters 
do not exceed in their corrections above tlie number of 
three stripes with the rod at any one time ; that they strike 
not any scholar upon the liead or the cheek with their fist, ! 
or the ])alms of their hands, or with any oUier thing, upon 
jrnixi of loss of folly shillings for every such stripe or stroke, 
to be defaulked hy the governors out of their yearly 
wages: that they do not'curse or revile their scholars ; 
that for speaking Lnglish in the Latin school, the scho¬ 
lar bo corrected by the ferula, and for swearing, by the 
rod.” 

The pious founder was once, asjie states in the foun¬ 
dation-deed, “ a poor vicar of this parish:” his remains 
• were buried in the church, and over his grave was a largo 
brass plate, with a full-length figure of the deceased, 
dressed in his robes, with his mitre and crosier. This mo¬ 
nument now stands on a pedestal in the chancel, whither 
it has been removed for its better preservation. Around 
the olfigy, is a Latin inscription w'ritten by the archbishop 
himself, of which the following is a translation. Here 
lieth Samuel Ilarsnet, formerly vicar of this church, and 
afterwards, first, the unworthy Hisliop of Chichester, then 
the more unworthy Bishop of Norwich, and lastly, tlie 
very unwmrthy Archbishop of York, who died the 25th 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1631.” 

There are some otiier small charities at Chigwell; one 
for educating and clothing ten girls, sup])orte4 by an an¬ 
nual sermon. The church isMedicated to St. Mary \ and 
is a slructare of some antiquity, containing a monument or 
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two of tlip 16th century. It has a belfry of cliesnut-wood, 
with five bells. * 

CJlKlWKlJj ROW, a mile distant from Chigw^ell, 
forms a beautiful and interesting village, commanding a 
most extensive and charming piv 'pect, and abounding 
with genteel residences. 

CllJLDKRl)lT(yH, a parish in Essex, contaii.ing^ in 
1831, about‘JhO inhabitants. The church is a good plain 
building, the steeple of brick and w'ood, with a shingled 
spire, ^ear the church is ('hilderdilch Hall, and about a 
mile south east from it, TilUnghum IJall, both tlie property 
of Lord Petre. 

CIll^iG FORT), a parish and village in Essex, w'as so 
named from an ancient ford over tlie river Lea, and the 
Saxon Cing,Kiu\f —Chingfordis therefore synonymous with 
King or King’s Ford ; and it is wortJiy of note that the 
neighbouring meadows were foimerly called Kiiig’s-nieads. 
'I he village is miles north from London, on the border of 
Ljipiiig Forest, agieoably situate for retirement, much dis¬ 
tinguished for the beauty of its scenery, and containing 
iiiani'^ excellent houses. The church is small, of flint and 
Slone, and entirely covered with ivy : it contains a few ofd 
moimineiits, but none tliat are remarkablo. There is au 
estate in this jmrish called Scotts Maheica, or Brindwoods, 
hoi den of the rector, remarkable on account of the cere¬ 
monial which takes place on every alienation, in wliicli the 
owner, his wife, and man and niaid-*icivant, attend singly 
on horseback, and at the parsonage the owner does his 
homage, arid pays his relief, as follows he blows three 
blasts with his horn; carries a hawk on his fist, and his 
servant has a greyhound in a slip j both for the use of tlie 
rector that day. He receives a chicken for his hawk, a 
peck of oats for bis horse, and a loaf of bread for his grey¬ 
hound. j J hey all dine, after which the master blow'S three 
blasts, and they all depart. 

C/HlPPINCi RARblET. See Burnet. 

CHlSJ.«EtIllRST, a very pretty village in Kent, 
miles south east from London, is noted as the bir t h-place 
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of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper, father of the great 
Vilcount St, Alban*s and Sir Francis Walsingham, and 
almost cqiiullj noted as having been the place of residence 
of t)ie celebrated antiquary, Camden, the author of “ Bri¬ 
tannia.** The greater part of the village stands round a 
green, on one side of which is the church, an ancient and 
picturesque structure, surrounded witli trees. In the inte¬ 
rior, are many handsome monuments of the Walsingham, 
Betenson, and Bertie families, who formerly occupied seats 
in this vicinity. In the church yard, is a handsome mo¬ 
nument to Thomson Bonur, Bsq., and Anno, his wife, who 
were murdered by their servant in IBld. Chislehurst is 
surrounded by handsome villas ; among which, is Frognal, 
Viscount Sidney, aud Skadhurif Park, in which formerly 
stood the mansion of tlie Walsinghams. In this park, 
which abounds with most beautiful trees, all respectable 
applicants are allowed to walk. Camden Place was for¬ 
merly the residence of the great topographer, Camden, 
who died here ; it was next the seat of Earl Camdon, whu 
sold it to Mr. Lushington, of whom it was purchased by 
the unfortunate Mr. Bonar, who resided here witii his 
family for many years, a blessing to tlie neighbourhood. 
It was afterwards occupied by Prince Esterhazy, the Aus¬ 
trian Ambassador, and is now rented by Mrs. Martin, the 
widow, wo believe, of the banker of that name. Mr. Stone, 
the banker, Sir Herbert Jenner, Mrs, Heron, Mrs. Taggart, 
and Mr. Jeremy, respectively occupy handsome seats bore. 
Kemnal Place (late Sir William Leighton’s) is rented by a 
Mr. nice, who occupies a portion of it, and lets the remain¬ 
der furnished. Lord AVynford has a spacious but dismal¬ 
looking mansion here, called Lessome; and on the road to 
Bromley is liieklet/ Place, John Wells, Esq., late M.P. 
for Maidstone. On the estate of this gentleman, at tlie 
latter end of harvest, 1833, a tire, supposed (hut never dis¬ 
covered) to have been the wo^k of an incendiary, took 
place, which consumed upwards of 30 stacks of corn and 
hay. with several barns and other buddings, to the value 
of many thousands of pounds. On the green at Chislehurst, 
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tlie West, Kent criclict club is holden every Saturday, from 
the be^inriin«^ of summer to the end of August, with occk- 
siunul grand matches. Of fliis club Sir Herbert .lenner is 
jnosideut, Viscount Sidney and most of the nel^ .houring 
genlry, members. The \enerabli ]>resideiit, ^vheii his 
leisure ]}erniits, takes the chair at the festivities provided 
at tlie Tiger Inn, and ])articipates in the enjoyment of tlie 
younger gentlemen, among whom are five of his own sons. 
About a mile from Ibis jihice, towards Paul’s (Jray-coiiimon, 
is a niiiieml sjniiig, strongly iinurognatod with steel. 

CHISWICK, a village in JNliddlesex, G miles W. S. W 
> ftom London, situate on the banks of the 'J'hames, near the 
great western road. The parisli consists of two manors ; 
one belonging to the Dean of St. Paul’s, and the other to 
the dean and ch!i[>ter. The church, which is close to the 
river, has been fre(iueiitly repaired and altered ; part of it 
is evidently antique—its tower ; which is said to have 
iMMin built ill the iGth coiiturv. Ju the clnirih is a monu¬ 
ment to Sir William Glialoner, dated 1707 ; and the vault 
of the I'Lail of ilurlington, in w'liuli repose the remains of 
the celebiuted Kent, a painter and architect, uiid the father* 
of modern gardening. Here also were buried Barbara 
\ illiers, Duchess of tHevelaiid, 170G ; Sir .Tohn Chardin, 
the oriental traveller, 1712 ; Mary, Countess Faulcouberg, 
daughter of Oliver Ciomwell, 1713; James Bulpli, histo¬ 
rical aud political w riter, 17o2 ; Dr. Thomas Morell, 1784; 
Dr. Ralph Griffiths, original editor of the " Monthly 
Review',^’ 1803. In tho church yard are many interesting 
memorials, especially a tomb to the illustrious llogartli, 
oil which are iuscribed the follow'iiig lines by David 
Garrick : 

Farewell! great painter of mankind. 

Who reach’d the noblest point of art; 

Whohc pictur d morals charm tlie mind, 

And through the m/v correta the heart! 

If genius fire tliec, reader, stay; 

If nature move thee, drop a tear; 

If neither touch thee, turn away; 

For Hooarth's honour'd du tt Ud 
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On the three otliei sidog of the tomb (\^liich is m good 
preseination) are msciiptions to Dame Tudith Thornhill, 
relict of Sii Fames Ihornhill, to Hogarth's imIg, who died 
1780, aged 80, and his sister Ann, who died at the di>c 
of 70, and to ATni> Lewis, hpiiister, who died, agod 88. 
Near this tomb are three othoih, which atliact attention, 
one to Dr, 'William Hose, (i distinguished wiittr in tlie 
“ Monthly Ueview," who died in 1786) on which is in¬ 
scribed a touching, though somewhat lengthy epitaph, 
written by Mr. Muipby , ♦be second, much dihqndated, to 
Miles Curbc tt, ] s(j., and tin thud, to Alexandti Biodie, 
iron-mastei, first inientoi of legisti i stovt s Oji the ojjpo- 
site side of tlu chiiifh^nid, is d h uidsnmc stone tomb 
(inclosed) to I’hihji J do 1 outluibouig, 11. A., who died 
in 1812, aged 72, ind his wife, who died in 1026. 

At ( liibwjck oil the baiili of tlio Ihimes, ate iiian^ 
attractive residences , but the chief oinamont of tlte nugh- 
bouihood is, 

(’’llISWKUv lIOTISjj, the seat'of Ins Oi ico the Duke 
of Devonshire, which was built by the great I ail of Bur¬ 
lington. Part oi a previous building, which occupied the 
bite ot the present btiuctuie, having been destrov^ed by 
file, tlie ]>i(b( nt beautiful v illi was laised, under his lord- 
bhiji's immedi ite supeiintendence, assisted b\ the genius 
of die celebinted Kent. The house is after a model of a 
well-known viUa ot P<illadio, and though bo small as to be 
111 leality a moic pleasure bo\, is undoubtedly, for elegance 
of taste, and chi'^sic ebasteness, equal to anythuig of the 
kind in l.nglaud. A too strict adherence to rules and 
Bvinmetiy has been complained of, and an occasional pre- 
])ondeiauce of missive ornament, yet the hml enstmble 
leaves an impiessioii of die utmost elegance and tasteful- 
iiesH. Lord Harvey said oi this villa, that "it was too 
small to inhabit, and too large to hang to one s watch- 
ebamsince which, hovvcvei, two wings have been 
from designs by Wyalt, and many other tasteful 
1 made, which itndei the villa much more 

habitable than it foimerlv was. 
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The ascent to the house is by a grand double flight of 
steps, on one side of which, is a statue of Palladio, and On 
the other, one of Inigo Jones, The portico is supported 
by six small fluted columns of the Corinthian order, (which 
appear somewhat crowded, and toc near the house) with 
an elegant pediment, aud cornice, friezes, and architecture, 
richly ornamented. * 

The interior is of course finished w itli great elegance ; 
yet the furniture, &c., though doubtless the best of its 
Icind, is simply tasteful and genteel, without any attempt 
beyond its adaptation to the cfiuracter of the apartments. 
We speak,^ of course, of such apartments as are shown to 
visitors, (who, when his grace is absent, may gain a view 
by application to the liousekeopcr) which are now mucli 
fewer than they used to be. Tliey follow, in the order in 
which they are shown ;—viz. 

I. The Dome Saloon —a very elegant ajiurtmeiit, termi¬ 
nating in a dome, by which it is lighted, aud containing 
the following pictures if —The linpe of Proseiyirie, by Scho- 
uians ; of Austria, Fred. Elde j the Ambassador from 
Morocco, ill the reign of CUailes II., figure by Sir Godfrey « 
Knellor, hack-ground and horse by Wyke ; Charles L, his 
queen and two children, by Vandyk ; Judgment of Paris, 
Car, Davide; Louis XIII,, Fred. Eldo ; Apollo and 
Daphne, C. Davide ; Liberality and Modesty, after Guido ; 
wdth busts of Antiiious, Lucius Autinous, a Bacchanalian, 
Socrates, Faustina, Britannicus, Plan tilla, Antoninus, Apollo, 
Domitian, Adrian, and one unknown. 

IT. West Saloon, next the Dome.—Venus and Cupid, 
Sebastian Flicci; Acts and Galatea, Giordano; Pldloso^ 
pher and ff^ifv, Mittens; First Countess of Hurling fan, 
Vandyk; First Earl of Halifax, D i t to; Pope Clement IX ,, 
Car, Maratti; Twelfth Eight, Jordaons; Mr. Jlogers and 
Dog,, Vandyk; Cardinal Barmtius, Tintoret; Belisarius, 
Murillo; Portraits of a Sian and Woman, ^ length, 
School of Rubens; Bacchus and Ariadne, Seb. Ricci. 

III. South-west Room,’--'Inigo Jones, in a round frame* 
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Kent; First Earl of Santlwkh, Dobson; Susannah and 
the Elders t Procaccini; with aome smaller pictures, 

IV. IFest SalooHy nr jet the Drawing-room.—Holy 

Familfft^^x. Maratti ; Tintoret; Passage 

of the Israelites^ Bourjrognonc ; Landscape., Gasp. Poussin ; 
Temptation of St, Anthony, Ann. Caracci \ Samaritan 
Woman, Paul Veronese j Landscape and Buildings, G. 
Poussin ; Dutch Meny-making, Ostade; The Presentation, 

. ; Woman selling Fritters, iScbalkens; March 

with Horsemen, Vandermeiilen ; Two Children's Heads, 
Leo. da Vinci; Woman feeding Children, Schalkens ; 
Flight into Egypt, N. Poussin ; Holy Fatnily, And. 
Schiadoni; Landscape and Figures, Bergliem ; Inside of 
a Ciinrjih^ Vandyk ; Holy Family, J*ielro da Cortona; 
St. John in the /Ftldemcss, Mola; Woman selling Fish 
and Herbs, Gerard Dow •, March, Boiirgognone; Four 
Landscapes, by J*ayne, and several minor picture^. 

V. Drawing-Room .— Head of a Magdalene, Guido; 
Landscape and Fishermen, Salvator.Rosa ; Mr, Killigrew, 
his hand on his dog, Vandyk; Mary, iluccu of Scots, 
Zucchero ; Eing Charles I., Corn. Jansen ; Holy Family, 
Parcecluno; small Landscape, Viviani ; LaiuLcape, with 
figures^ water and cattle, Botli •, Madonna della liosn, 
Domenichino ; Tent and Cattle, Wouvermans ; Constant 
tine's Arch, Viviani; Portrait of an Old Man, in a chair, 
furred robe, 5 length, Rembrandt; Landscape, with hawk¬ 
ing and horsemen, Wouvermans ; first Earl of Burlington, 
Vandyk ; Chemist's Stiop, David Teniers ; Three Statues, 
in ebiaro-osenro, N. PonSvsiii; Mars and T^enus, Albano ; 
Painting and Design, Guido. 

Dining-Room.—Ponte Jtotti, view in Rome, Keetings ; 
Pope Innocent, D. Velasquez; Holy Family, And. del 
Sarto; •feti; Rabbi, ^ length, Kenibianrit; Rembrandt in 
his Painting-room, Gerard Dow; Piazzo tipi Popolo, 
Gabrieli! ; A Repose, N. Poivssin ; Holy Family, Schia¬ 
doni ; small Landscape ami Figures, Polemburg; Coach 
Ofld Horses, Sir God. Kneller; Madonna and St, Catherine, 
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P. da (lortoiia ; Sleeping T'enns and Cnpid^ . . j 

Salmacia and lleemap/ieodilus, Alban o ; Kaa/c Sacrificing % 
C. Maratti ; Earl of Pembroke amiSixtcr, \‘tinAyk Inside 
of a Church, — — ■ ; Marriage of Cupid and Psyche^ 

Si'biadoni ; Fen'p-boat and Cattle Horajheiii, 

The Gailrrp —containinjr a few pictures and Rlalue^. 
Three piood Landscapes: ji Battle piece, on ceiling, 1*. 
Veronese ; two ChUdrads Heads, Giieipbi ; two S/atircs, 
by ditto, and two by Scheemalcer. Here also are some 
Italian va«<es; a young Iler^uiles, in bronze; and three 
pictures of incense-lamps, by Benvenuto Cellini. 

* East Salofm.— Diana and Endymion^ Seb. Ricci ; Solo- 
mon and Queen of Sheba, Rlar. Ricci; Landscape, cattle 
and figures, Mola; Portrait of a Man^ in furred rol>cs, 
wiih beard, ^ length, Titian ; a Magdalene, Car. Manitti, 
after Guido; Lot and his Daughters, Rottenbamer ; 
A Head, 5'andyk ; Landscape, Viviano, the figures in it 
by Michael Angelo; J*rocesshnt of a Dogess of Henice, 
P. Veronese; Chrisi in the Carden, Guercljino; three 
fine Heads, Rembiandt; Landscape, Apollo and Satyrs, 

•-; a Sra-piece, Vandevclde ; Marriage at Canaa^ 

M. Ricci ; Duchess of Somerset, V'^andjU ; Fluicers, Bap¬ 
tiste ; The Boy, Seb. Ricci. 

East Saloon, Inner Apartmeni. —Htn-e is a picture, 
screened by a veil, which, alone, will well repay the visitor 
for much trouble in leaching Chiswick— The Interior tf 
the tIesuiPs Church at An'irerp, by H. Van Srcinwick, 
wl»ich, for masterly execution in every detail, and espe¬ 
cially for perspective, cann>)t he surpassed, if equalled, in 
this kingdom ; Portrait of a Gentleman, whiskers, braid, 
and* ruff, ^ length, Rubctis ; Portrait of a Lady, ruff, close 
cap and i>eads, ^ length, Rubens ; St. Gregory, Cavidore ; 
Saint at Prayers, — ■ ■■ ; / ’tew in Home, (over the 

window) Salvator Rosa; Crucifixion of St, Peter, Seb- 
Bourdon ; Boy*s Head, Vfndyk ; Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes, Rubens; Head of a Man, beard and whiskers, 

T 
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i Spanish Jjady^ D. Velasquez ; with some 

others. 

Tapestry Room ,—^This room is so called, because hun^ 
with Ghobelin Tapestry; the wrought ligiires on which 
are after Teniers. Here are portraits of the Countess of 
Burlington and Lady Thanet, by Kent; a few other pic¬ 
tures, and some articles of vcrtn. 

The Gardens, which are chiefly in the Italian style, are 
laid out with great taste j every vista being terminated by 
a temjde, obelisk, or some similar ornament, so us to pro¬ 
duce the most agreeable effect. One long walk, skirted 
on each side by a lofty holly hedge, terminates with nn 
ornamental niche, in which is a bust of Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte, and is, thercdbie, celled Buonaparte’s Walk. At 
the back of the house is a spacious grass-plot, with a wide 
gravel-walk running down the centre, on each side of 
which, on the lawn, are some most sjdendid cedars. At 
the end, nearest the house, are a wolf and wild boar in 
stone, by Schneinaker ; and the wiflk is terminated by 
tliree valuable and remarkably fine antique statues, dug up 
in Adrian’s garden at Home, with stone seats between 
them. On the verge of tho lawn, to the left of the gravel- 
walk, is a serptMitiue lake, which leads to an enclosure 
where there are a Homan temple, an obelisk, and some 
other ornaments, 'i'ho gardens are adorned with nume¬ 
rous statues; os those of Samson, a Gladiator, Faunus, 
Actmon, a large lioness, and a goat, in stone, and a lovely 
Venus de Medicis, elevated on a pedestal, the loftiness 
and elegance of which add peculiar lightness and anima¬ 
tion to the beautiful statue. 

The gardener may generally be found in or near the 
conservatory, which is of course very elegantly constructed, 
and full of tho choicest exotic and other plants. It is 
built in the Italian style, and is singularly light and grace¬ 
ful, Tho gardens, too, especially in this part, are, we 
believe, of the Italian school—^pretty, perhaps, but some- 
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wliat. fonnal. Besides tlie cedars of which we have 
already spoken, there are numerous splendid trees aAiout 
the grounds—especially some magnolias, of several varieties, 
and of'rare beauty, the snow-apple, and a curious exotic 
t reejier w liich surrounds the lioin . ear the groen-house, 
is tlie Ortf/zgery, f'ull of very large plants in full bearing ; 
many of which, however, when we visited the spot, (Aug. 
ld3o) were evidently out of health. 

(’LA PIIAIM, an extensive and pleasant village in Surrey, 
about 3 miles from tlio bridges, situate cbiefly ou tlie skirts 
of a ]iark-like eonmion, about 200 acres, carefully 
' dmined, and lastefnllv plsmted. Around the comiiiou are 
numerous elegant villas, with extensive pleasure-grounds, 
in t he occupation of opulent inei (hauls and others. Among 
the principal residents, are* F. Luttrcll, Esq., James 
Fsdaile, .fames Hrngden, Fsq., James Alluutt, Flsq., 

]\]r. Aid. ScholeiT, \V. Hodges, Esq., B. Browne, Esq., 
John Ravenlnll, Es(j., Mrs. \\ ilson. The church, which 
IS at tlie norlli-cast. gorner of the common, was rebuilt in 
1770 ; it is a neat iiiiadoriied striirtiire, with a dome and 
turret ut tlie west end. In the old church, the south ais^ 
of which long ruiiiainod, on an emineiico near the Wands¬ 
worth-road, were some splendid monuments for Sir Richard 
Atkins, Rait., who died in 108‘>, and his family j and 
Barlholoniew Clerke, dean of the arches, and loid of the 
manor, w'ho died in l.'iBP ; also a marble tablet to the me¬ 
mory of J-)r. Martin Lister, F. R.S., and physician to 
Queen Anno, who died February 2, 1711. The remaining 
aisle of the old structure, being much decayed, was pulled 
down a few years since, and a small new chapel, dedicated 
to St. Paul, (into which the old moniimeuts have been 
removed) erected on its site. Jlr. ^iciiolas Brady, versifier 
of the Psalms, w'as rector of this parish in 17J (3. A free- 
schoul wes iH:>bailt in the village in 17 OJ, and there are 
sevm'al cha])ols j one fur Anlepeiidents, of great antiquity. 
The manor belongs to Earl Spencer. The manor-house, 
supposed to be of llie age of Elizabeth, is situated near tlie 
site of the (»ld churcli. and is now a ladies’ boarding-school. 
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CLAPHAM RISE), a gradual ascent from the Sn-nn at 
Stockvi'ell t(» Clapham (!!ommon, with genteel houses on 
each side of the high road. 

CLAPTON, Upper and Lower, hamlets of the parish of 
llackuey, Middlesex, containing numerons very genteel 
houses, the residences chiefly of opulent tradesmen. 

CLAYBURY HALL, Essex, near Woodford-bridge, is 
the seat of John llutlierford Hatch Abdy, Esij. In 1553, 
this estate belonged to il>ir Ralph Warren, and subse(|uently 
to the Harvey family, from, whom it was conveyed, in 
marriage, to Montague Burgoyue, Esij., of whom it was 
purchased, about 17i)0, by James Hutch, Es<]., whose 
name is borne by the present ]) 08 sessor. The mansion is 
an elegant modern structure, with a projecting portico in 
front, and situate on an emincnco, coiiirnanding delightful 
prospects of rich meadoiv lands and forest scener 3 '. It is 
surrounded by' a beautiful park, which abounds with flue 
timber. 

CLAREMONT, near Esher, Suriey, about 17 miles 
from Hyde Park Corner, and 5 Irorn Kingston, late the 
Msideuce of tlieir Royal Highiiebses the Prince and 
Princess of Saxe Cobourg, will long bo memorable for the 
roelanchclv event of hrr Roxal llit^lmess’s death here, in 
1817. 

Claremont had its origin in the reign of Queen Anne, 
when Sir John Vanbiugli, the architect, hongiit some land 
here, and built upon it a low brick house, for his own 
habitation. He afterwards sold it to Thomas Holies Pel¬ 
ham, Earl of Clare, uftorwurds Duke of Newcastle, who 
greatly aiiginentrd the estate by new purchases of land, 
and considerably increased the buildings and plantations ; 
the latter being made, and the grounds laid out, under the 
direction of the celebrated Kent. On a mount in the park 
he erected a castellated prospect house, calling ic after his 
oit'n title, Claremontf (which subsequently became the 
glipneTal name of the estate). After the decease of the 
of Newcastle, the famous Lord Clive bought this 
eamp; and when setting out on his last voyage to India, 
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he gave directions to Brown, the celebrated landscape- 
gardener and architect, to pull down the old mafision, 
build a new house in a better situation, and re-model the 
grounds, without any limitation of expense. This task was 
executed greatly to his lordship's satisfaction, though at 
tijc charge of upwards of 100,0001. On his death, in 
November, 1774, the estate was sold (for about onc-third 
of the sum which the improvements had originally cost) to 
Viscount Galway, who again disposed of it to the Earl of 
1'yrronncl, who resided here till 1807; and then again sold 
the premises to Charles Rose Ellis, Esq. I'his gentleman 
made it his residence till the year 1816, when it was pur¬ 
chased hy government, for 69,0001., for the country resi- 
denre of the Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold of Saxe 
(’obiirg Saaifeld, to whom Ae Princess had been married 
at (ilailton Rouse on the 2ndi)f May, 1816. 

The house is said to be the only com-ple.ie mansion that 
Brown ever built, though lie altered many. It forms an 
oblong square of 4^ yards by 34. There are eight spacious 
rooms on the ground-floor, besides the entrance-hall and 
great staircase. On the principal front a flight of thirteen 
steps leads to the grand entrance, under a pediment sup¬ 
ported by Corinthian columns. The situation is well 
chosen, the fore-front commanding fine views. The home 
demesne contains about 420 acres; the park and other 
parts of the estate, about 1600 acres, in several farms. 
On an eminence in the garden, a small Gothic building, 
erected for the Princess Charlotte, has, «ncc her decease, 
been converted into a mausoleum, dedicated to her memory: 
within it is a fine bust of the princess; and the windows 
are ornamented with some beautifully painted glass, by 
Backler. 

On the acceptance by the Prince of Saxe Coburg of the 
crown qf Belgium, and his consequent resignation of the 
pension received by him from the English nation, it was a 
principal stipulation that the house and grounds uf Clare* 
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mont should be kept in preservation. Claremont has several 
times been visited by the King of the Belgians since his 
accession to the throne of Belgium, and has occasionally 
been the residence of her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent and her illustrious daughter, afterwards the Queen. 

COBH AM, a neat and populous village in Surrey, 17 
miles 8.W. from London^ situate on Bagshot Heath, by 
the River Mole, over which are two neat bridges. Some 
medicinal springs here, called Cobham Wells and Spa, 
were formerly much resorted to, but they have now lost 
their repute. On the banks of the Mole here, arc several 
charming villas, especially one, built in the Italian style, 
by Lord Ligonier *, here is also a large manufactory of iron 
and copper. The river affords some good angling. I'lie 
manor formerly belonged to the abbey of Chertsey; the 
present lord is — AVeston, Esq. Cobham Church is a neat 
plain building of chalk-stone, roofed with slate and tile. 
Cobham Parkt formerly called Downc Blace, was sold by 
the coheirs of the nephew of Lord Lij^onier to Karl Car- 
hampton, who, in 1807, bought Pain’s Hill, and sold Cob- 
Park to Harvey Combe, Esq,, whose descendant now 
resides here. Cobham Lodge is the seat of Lady Molcs- 
worth. By an inquisition taken in the 23rd of Henry 111., it 
was found that Matilda, Queen of Henry 1., made the first 
bridge over the Mole at this place, " for the repose of the 
soul of one of her maidens, who was drowned in crossing 
the ford.” Sec Paints IlilL 

.COBHAM, a pleasant and very rural village in Kent, 
25 miles E. S.E. from London, and 4 from Gravesend, 
whence it is a delightful walk across the fields. In the 
church is a series of monumental brasses, at once ancient 
and curious, in memory of the Barons de Cobham and their 
alliances—a family which, from the reign of King John to 
that of James 1., was of the highest eminence in this king¬ 
dom, Many of these mementos, which arc ranged in rows, 
pn slabs, facing the altar, are surprisingly well pr^sery^di 
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J'ho cJiurch is remarkable for its simplicitj. Here were 
(lepOhited the remains of Kdward, fifth Lord Damiey, 
whose uiitimolv death in 1836. from the iuudrertout use of 
a scoriiif'-axe, created so much sensation, .lohn, the fourth 
earl, and Lliznbnth his countess, bo Ji of whom died in the 
same year (1831), also repose here. This illustrious 
family succeeded that of ('obham, at Cobiiam Halt,: (%ee 
next aiticle). Near the churcli is an excellent institution, 
called Cohham OUlegPt which will well repay the trouble of 
a visit. It was first founded by ,Tohn de Cobhaiu, in 1362, 
and re-erected, according to tin inscription over one of the 
ancient archways, by Sir VVm. Brooko, K.G., Baron 
Cobhaiu, in 1696. It aifords an asylum to a considerable 
number of a^ed widows and widowers, from several 
parishes ; each inmate having apartments, a weekly allow¬ 
ance of 4»-., and a garden. From the back of the col¬ 
lege, on tlie west, is a most charming view towards 
]\]eo]d)nm. 

COBIIAM IJALL, iying eastward of the village just 
debcrihod, was ainieiitly the baronial estate of the illus¬ 
trious family of Cobiiam, but, in the reign of Queen Ann^ 
became the projierty of the Earl of Darnley, partly by mar¬ 
riage, iind jiarlly by purchase. It was recently the happy 
seat of Edward, fifth Earl of Darnley, who, in Feb. 183.5, 
died here of tetanus^ or lock-jaw, brought on by a w'oundon 
the foot, accidentally inflicted by himself, by his unskilful 
use of a scoriiig-axe, which his lordship incautiously 
handled for a few minutes’ amusement. 

Cobhain Hall is a spacious edifice of red brick, built in 
the form of a half M, with octagonal towers on the wings. 
Tlio central front, designed by Inigo Jones, but since 
much altered, presents a handsome appearance from several 
points in the park. The interior is fitted up with consider¬ 
able eleg^ce, and contains some valuablo paintings. The 
vestibule, music-room, anif gallery, are particularly inter¬ 
esting : in them are various chimney-pieces, of beautiful 
marble, find}' sculptured with figures, basso-relievos, and 
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Other subject^}. Among the pictures are portraits by \mi- 
dyk, in his finest manner, of Lord John and l^ord Bernard 
Stuart, sons of Esme, and brothers of James, Duke of 
Bichmond and Lenox, (who lield this estate in the time of 
Charles 1.;) the Death of Cyrus, by Rubens ^ and a most 
spirited sketch of Lion-hunting, by the same artist; the 
Call of Samuel, by Sir J. Reynolds; a Mativity ; Judas 
hetiaying Christ; and a large and magnificent piece of 
Fishermen in a Storm, by Salvator Rosa. The library 
contains a well-chosen selection of the best authors. The 
pork, which is nearly sevefi miles in circumference, is 
beautifully diversified and abundantly wooded. Tbe oaksi 
are particularly luxuriant, and somt' of them are very large 
and ancient. On ibe south side, loading from the house, 
is a noble avenue of lime-trees, in four rows, extending 
more than 1,000 yard's. On an elevated spot, near die 
south-eastern extremity of the park, is a mausoleum, 
erected, under the will of tlio fourth earl, as a place of 
sepulture for the family, at an expense of 9,000/. Adjoin¬ 
ing it is a chapel, very elegantly fitted up, with painted 
^lass, &c. 

The public have a right of way through Cohham Park, 
which, either from or to the village of Cobham, is a most 
beautiful walk. The Hall was formerly shown freely to 
all respectable applicants ; but since die late earl's lamented 
death, the trustees of the estate during the minority of the 
present earl, (a Child of about 7 years of age), have caused 
cards to he printed, announcing their determination to 
admit visitors to the Hall on Fridays only; not to admit 
any one, even on that day, without a ticket; and not to 
allow any such ticket to be given, without payment of 25. 
each penpon! Persons desirous of viewing Cohham Hall 
■on diea^ terms, ore to apply for their tickets to Messrs. 
Caddcl), of Rochester and Ciravesend, or Penny’s 
Library, Milton. The trustees^* wish it to he understood,” 
as their card states, that the amount thus received, ** will 
k(|>e given in aid of some cliarity.” We presume that dieir 
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object is to render the company select, and we doubt not it 
will bo at once select and tliht. 

COLESIIJLL, a hamlet to the parish of Amersham, 
Herts, 4 miles W. from Rickmansworth, and 21 from Lon¬ 
don, is a rural village, noted as the birth-place of the poet 
Waller. 

(X)Li\, a river which, rising in Herts, divides Middle¬ 
sex finm Bucks, and falls into the 'rhemes at Staines. 

COLNHIlOOfv, a Iiaiulet in Bucks, on the Bath-road, 
17 miles VV. from London, standing partly in Middlesex, 
and partly in Bucks, on four channels of the river Coin. 
It consists chiehy of a single street, in which is the chapel 
of ease, with a maiket-house under it, the place having 
fonuerly had a corn-market on Tuesdays, now discon¬ 
tinued. 

COMMERCIAL DOCKS.—See Hotherhhhe, 

COMMEIUB VL ROAD—a metropolitan road of very 
extensive irallic, running from Whitechapel Church to 
l.imeliousc, and cuiiinkuiiicatiiig with the East and West 
India Docks, with a branch from the forinor docks into 
Essex. The ('oniinercial-road, which is private property,# 
hold in shares by a number of proprietors, was commenced 
ill IbOO, when the West India Docks were 6rst formed ; 
the subsequent building of the East India Ducks, in 1802, 
added greatly to tlie commercial imporjanco of the road, 
which IS now lined on each side with liouses. 

COOMB BANK, at Sundvidge Cross, between Seven- 
oaks and Westerhain, in Kent, is the elegant seat of W, 
Manning, Esq. The pleasure-grounds, watered by the 
Darent, an? disposed with great taste. 

fJOOMBE HOUSE, near Kingston, Surrey, with ex¬ 
tensive park and wood, the property of the late, and now, 
we believe, of the present, Earl of Liverpool. The house 
is in a dulifspot, the grounds extensive and beautiful. Not 
far from the house are the reservoirs constructed by Car¬ 
dinal Wolsey, to supply Hampton Court with water. 
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COOMBE HOUSE, Addington Hill, near Croydon, is 
the pleanant seat of G. Enderby, Esq. 

COOl^EKSALE HALL, an elegant mansion in Essex, 
northward of the church of Theydon Gcrnoii, now the seat 
of William Barclay, Esq. It is a stately edifice, on an 
elevated site, surrounded by pleasure-grounds, and has 
ItLtely been much moderuiKed. It contains some ancient 
painted ceilings of superior workmanship, carefully pre¬ 
served. 

COPT, or COPPED HALL, near ]Cp])ing, in Essex, 
now the seat of J. H. Conyers, Esq., is an estate of remote 
antiquity. The present mansion, however, was built, 
believe, by Edward Conyers, Esq., tlio ancestor of the 
present possessor ; it is a handsome building, comjiosed of 
white bricks, in form nearly a sipiare, and much admired 
for Its style of workmanship. It has a park attached, sur¬ 
rounded by a demesne embracing an extent of about 1,000 
acres. The park is finely broken into hills, the tops and 
sides of which are clotlied with ornamental plantations of 
luxuriant trees: indeed, nature has been particularly 
illiberal of her beauties in the decoration of this sjiot, and 
from many situations in the park, some extensive and very 
fine prospects are obtained. 

This estate, about fift}'' years ago, had four hundred acies 
of unprofitable wdste belonging to it, covered with horn¬ 
beam, pollards, and brush-wood, and infested witli gipsies, 
deer-steulers, and poachers, whose vagrant race hud iiHiinted 
the borders of the forest from time immemorial. The re¬ 
formation of most of these outcasts was effected by the 
laudable plan of the then proprietor of this mansion, who, 
after suffering greatly from their dissolute habits, prevailed 
on them to reside in small cottages, which he built on pur¬ 
pose, at a distance from each otluu-, each dwelling having 
appropriated to it a proper quantity of garden ground ; ho 
also employed them, and agreed to find them with fire wood. 

The ancient mansion stood a little more southerly tliau 
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tlie present building. This estate was given by King 
Richard tlie First to Richard Fitz Archer, who built* a 
house, formed a piirk, and resided hero; his son, Sir 
Richard, succeoded, followed in 1295 by the latter’s son. 
Sir Henry, who had license to add lii'teen acres to the 
park. Ho held tlje manor of the Abbot of Waltham 
homage, and in 1304, was succeeded by his son. Sir Archer 
Fitz Archer, a knight banneret, in 1350, in the reign of 
Edward Ill., the manor was exchanged for others with tlie 
Abbot of Waltham, who, in 1^74, obtained leave to add 
, largely to tlie park, IValthnm Abbey retained this estate 
till the reign of Henry YIII., “ as a place,” says Fuller, 
** of leisure and privacy for the abbots,” It was then sold 
to the king, or exchanged for oth^r possessions. By Queen 
Mary, who. when Princess Mary, during the reign of 
Edward VI., resided hero for some time, it was annexed 
to the Duchy of Lancaster, and by Quooii Elizabeth it 
was granted to Sir 'J'liomus Hciieage, whose descendants 
Hofd it to the JOarl of Middlesex, lord treasurer, 1622, 
whose family, connected by marriage with the Earls of 
Dorset, enjoyed it for nearly a centur)’-, until, in 1700, it# 
was sold by the Earl of Dorset to Thomas Webster, Esq., 
afterwards a baronet, from whom it was bought by Edward 
Conyers, Esq., grandfather^ we believe, of the present 
possessor. 

COTMANDENE, near Dorking, a tract proverbial for 
its salubrious air, devoted to a few neat residences, several 
small cottages, and a row of almshouses. The title sig¬ 
nifies *' the heath of cottages j” it is thought to have been 
anciently a camp or fortification. 

CRAN BOURN LODG E, through Windsor Groat Park, 
Berks, an elegant villa, witli beautiful landscape prospects, 
now the property of the crown, but formerly tlie seat of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, brother to his 
Majesty, George HI. * 

CRANFORD PARK, Middlesex, near Hounslow 
Heath, the seuUof the Countess of Berkeley. In the houeei 
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which is u small modern structure, are some good family 
a/id other portraits. I'he park is not particularly attractive, 
either from its situation, or for views ; but its woods are 
judiciously disposed, and it is well watered by the river 
Coin. It is said to abound with game. 

CRANFORD, a village in Middlesex, 1 mile from 
tlxbridge, and 12 from London, usually called Cranford 
Bridge, from its bridge over the river Colne. In the church 
are several monuments of the Berkeley family, in whose 
patronage is the rectory. Here are also mementos to Dr. 
fuller, the autlior of ** Worthies of England,” and to Sir 
Chas. Scarsburgh, M. D. * 

CRANHAM, a village near (Jpminster, in Essex, 
16 miles east from l^ondon. It is u parish, containing 
about 300 inhabitants, and lias a plain chui'ch, of some an- 
tiquit 3 '’, dedicated to St. Mary. 'J'his parish was formerly 
united with Uie two Okeudons, and is styled in old records 
WohendoH llpiscopif on account of its having ancientlv be¬ 
longed to the Bishop of London, anti Cravenham, supposed 
from some former jiossessor of the manor ; whence Cran- 
iham. The mansion of Cranham Hall, is an ancient build¬ 
ing near the church. 1'he manor, after having belonged 
to various families, was purchased by Sir William Petre, 
who died in 1571 his descendant sold it to Nathan 
Wright, Esq., from whose family it was conveyed in mar¬ 
riage with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Nathan Wright, to 
General Oglethorpe, w'ho, after having witnessed the esta¬ 
blishment of the independence of America, and especially 
of the colony of Georgia, which he himself settled in 1732, 
died here in 1785, at the advanced age of 103. His widow 
survived him; on her death, this estate became the pro¬ 
perty of Sir Thomas Hussey Apreece. Bart. Cranham 
Hall is now the seat of — Jenkins, Esq. 

CRAVEN COTTAGE, Hammersmith, a small, liighly- 
embellished villa, built by th^ late Margravine of Anspach, 
when Lady Craven, and inliabited by her ladyship till her 
death. It was afterwards the residence of VValsh Porter, 
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Esq., who, in addition to many otlier irnproyementa, en¬ 
riched the windows of the chapel with some fine stained 
glass, from convents in liouoe and Italy. The next pro- 
prietoi, Richard Wilson, Esq , was also liberal in his im¬ 
provements. 

CRAYFORD, a market-town in Kent, 13 miles firom 
London^ on the road to Doyer, is so tiampd from its ancient 
ford over the Cray. Ibis place is celebiated as tbe spot 
where a great battle was fought between the ancient 
Bntons and the Saxons, and in the surrounding woods are 
immense pits, sunk in tbe chalk, supposed by some to 
* 4ave been made ior gianaiies, by others, to have been 
formed by the Saxons as places of sf cunty, dunng their 
wars with the Bntons. Nearlv^ the whole of this pansh 
was formerly the property of Admiral Sir (loudesley 
Shovel, to w hose memory there is a fine monument in the 
church. Ihe altar-piece of this church, too, is notice¬ 
able, and, m the church }aid is tlie following cnnous 
epitaph — • 

** Here lies tlie body of Peter Isnell, thiity years clerk 
of thib pansh He lived respected as a pious and miithfole 
man, and died on his way to chuich, to assist at a wedding, 
on the Slsc of March, 1811, aged 70. Ihe inhabitants of 
Crayfoid have laised this stone to his cheerful memory, 
and as a token of his long and faithful services.** Ihea* 
follows some poetiy 

*' The life of thu Clerk was just throe-aoorc<and ten. 

Nearly half of which time he chaunted Amen, 

In hu youth he was matiied, hke other young men. 

But hu wife died one day, so he chaunted Amem 
A second he married .—she departedwhat then 1 
He mamed and buried a third, with Amm, 

Thus hiB Joys and his sorrows were treble, but then, 

Hu voici was deep bass as he sung out Amen. 

On the hom ho could blow aAvell as most mem 
So hu hom was exalted m sounding Arnenm 

V 





But he kMt all his wind after thrce-score»and>ten : 
And heiVi with three wlvesi he waits till again 
The triimiict shall rouse him to sing out Amn !" 


The present clerk of the pai'ish remembers Peter Isnell 
well, and though himself a staid and venerable personage, 
hb seems to rejoice at the recollection of the deep bass 
voice, and other enviable peculiarities of bis predecessor. 
There are, at Crayford, two fine factories for printing silks 
and cottons. 

CROUCH END, a ham'iot of the parish of Ilomsey, in 
which is a small wooden chapel of some antiquity. Hera * 
is the costly seat of J. G. Booth, Esq., and, in the field cross¬ 
ing hence to Hornsey-road, on the summit of a hill, the 
handsome residence of George Bucktoii, Esq. 

CROYDON, a market-town in Surrey, on the edge of 
Banstead Downs, miles south from London, consists of 
two parts, namely, the old and new towns; each of which 
is about one mile in length. The u];d town is situated in a 
low plain, or bottom, where numerous springs arise, form¬ 
ing the source of the river Wandle: in it is the ancient 
archiepisropal puluce of the province of Canterbury, the 
church, and vicarage. The new town, called the High 
Street, was originally nothing inoro than a bridle-way over 
the fields but in consequence of its leading over higher 
ground, and being in a more direct course than the old 
road, it was at length built on, and became the principal 
.rtmd to Brighton, and other southern parts. The court¬ 
house, butter-market, Whitgift’s Hospital, and numerous 
inns, are situated in this part. 

This ’ manor has belonged to the see of Canterbury evei^ 
since the Conquest. The palace was neglected, and fell 
into decay, which, in 1780, led to the passing of an act of 
Parliement, by which trustees were empowered'! to sell the 
premises, and erect, qr buy, a new summer-residence in the 
vicinity.—See AJdhgton, 'I'he old palace was accordingly 
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sold, li is now chiefly occupied as a caUco* printing 
iiufnctorv and bleacbiiig-ground. The ball is very spaciotls, 
the roof resting on dwarf coluiuns attached to the walls^ 
which end in small corbels of angels, holding shields of 
arms. At the east end is a sculpture of the royal arms of 
England, impaled w'ith those of the Confessor, neatly exe¬ 
cuted. It is to be regretted that this apartment is n>>t 
occupied in a better manner than at present, being simply 
a receptacle for rubbish. The chapel, now used as a school 
of industry (established in 1809), is curious, having stalls 
round it, and a panelled roof. * The pulpit, situate at the 
' aw^est end of the apartment, is richly covered with scroll- 
w'ork. The rest of the buildings are occupied as private 
residences, or manufactories. The principal part of the 
palace belongs to Messrs. Slavey, calico-bleaclMprs. 

In this palace, Archbishop Parker entertained Queen 
Elizabeth and her whole court, and Archbishop Whitgift 
here received more than one visit from the some princess* 
When tlie possessionsjof the see of Canterbury were seized 
by the parliament during the civil war with Charles 1-, 
Croydon Palace was first leased to the Earl of Nottingham^ 
a notable man at a thanksgiving dinner, having terrible 
long teeth, and a prodigious stomach to turn the arch* 
bishop’s chapel into a kitchen.” After the Restoration^ 
this edifice was agmn bestowed on the archbisboprir. 

The church of Croydon, dedicated to St. John the Bap¬ 
tist, is of flint and stone; it is situate near the bottom of 
the town, near the source of the river Wandle. It consistA 
of a nave, two aisles, and three chancels, and at the west 
end is a handsome square tower w'itb pinnacles. Under 
the tower, on tlie west door, are the arms of Archbishop 
Chichele. The church has, within these few years, been 
much altered and repaired, and is now a handsome and 
spacious structure. 'I'he font is of ancient date, and in 
the middle chancel are som# antique wooden stalls* 

In the south aisle of the chancel is a handsome monu¬ 
ment of black marblci supported by Corinthian pillars, te 
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the memory of Archbishop Grindall, who is represented 
lyibg at full length, dressed in his parliamentary robes. 
He died July 6, 1.583, aged 63. In the same part of the 
church is Archbishop Whitgift’s monument, supported by 
Corinthian columns of black marble. 

In the same chancel, against the south wall, is a splendid 
monument to the memory of Archbishop Sheldon; the 
figure of the archbishop, which is of white inurblo, is a 
very fine piece of scu1j)ture ; and W'as the performance of 
Joseph Latham. It has been supposed, that the head was 
finished by an Italian artist. 

Against the same wall is an ancient tomb, under the arch 
of 'which are the vestiges of brass ])laU*s, with figures of a 
man and woman, having labels issuing from their mouths ; 
these, as wvll as the inscriptions, were probably torn away 
during the civil wars. In this chancel are also the tombs of 
the Archbishops Wake, Potter, and Herring, wiUi inscrip¬ 
tions upon flat stones. The east end of the north aisle is 
called Heron’s chancel; in it is a large tomb of free-stone, 
to the memory of Mich. Heron, Esq., who died in 1.568. 
fOn it are represented, in alto-relievo, the figures of him¬ 
self, his wife, five sons, and eight daughters. Here is 
also an altar-tomb to the memory of ICllis Davy, founder of 
a hospital in this town, which bears his name. He died in 
145,5. At the east end of die nave is a monument, with a 
column of white marble, designed by Glover, the author of 
Leonidas, to the memory of Philippa, wife of James Bour- 
dieu, Esq., who died in 1780. Tiiere are several brasses 
and slabs in the church, to private individuals, which we 
have nQ^spMjijtP notice. In the church-yard is the tomb 
of ConslitntitiPpjiipps, the first Lord Mulgrave, who died 

17754 Here, too, Alexander Barclay, author of the sati- 
entitled ** I'he Sliip of Fools,” was buried 

There were anciently two chkntries in this church. Two 
district-churches have latelj' been built in the parish, one 
on Croydon-common, the other on Beaulien-hill—the 
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former, where the students uf Addiscombe attend divine 
Kervice, is u miscruble-looking building ; tlie latter mach 
better situate, neat and respectable, lii the parisli are 
iiiiiiierous Dissenters’ chapels, and a meeting-house fur 
t^iiakers; there are also some good almshouses. Davy's 
Al-niihouscs were founded temp. I-lenry VI., by Kllis Davy, 
of tlio Mercers’ Company ; but the statutes were revised 
and altered in tlie 16th century. They have been lately 
rebuilt. WhitgifVs Hospital was founded by the archbishop 
at the close of the Ibth century, and endowed with lands 
for a warden, schoolmaster, add 28 poor brethren and sis- 
«terg} or •jU, if the revenues would permit. J'he nomina¬ 
tion is vested in the seo of Canterbury, or, when vacant, 
in the rector of Lambeth and vicar of Croydon. Inmates 
must bo at least 60, and inhabitants of Croydon and Lam¬ 
beth to be preferred. In the treasury of the hospital, are 
the letters-patent for building it, embellished w'ith a draw¬ 
ing of Queen Elizabeth, on vellum ; and the archhishop*s 
deed uf foundation,^w'ith a drawing of himself, highly 
finished. The revenues, originally 185/. 4s. per annum^ 
have now' greatly increased. In the chapel, is a portraj|| 
of the founder, painted on glass, with a Latin inscription ; 
also a portrait of n lady, with a ruff, aged 38, and bearing 
date 1616, thought to be one of the archbishop's daughters. 
This hosjtital was repaired in 1817. Tenisons School-hovie 
was founded by Archbishop Tenison in 1714, for ten boys 
and ten girls; le-erected in 17DI. The hittle AlmshotuteSf 
erected by voluntary subscription, aided by a sum given 
by the late TCarl of Bristol, receive 12 poor inJrabitants. 
There are other charities besides these. 

Here is a liandsome and commodious towu-hall with 
Doric and Ionic columns, and a neat cupola; it was re¬ 
paired in 1829. To the W’est of the town, are extensive 
cavalry herracks, erected during the late war, and after¬ 
wards made the head-quatters of the royal waggon-train. 
On the road to Addington, and all round Croydon, ixs 
many large chalk-pits, to which Dr. Ducarel ascribes the 
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etjrmology of the town ; miy, in old Norman, is chalk, and 
it 4B observable tliat the place has always been vulgarly 
called Craydan, This town has a good market on Satur> 
davs, and two fairs anniiallv : one famous for walnuts. 
The tow'u is thought by some to have been a Roman station; 
a Homan road is stated to have been lately traceable hero. 
In Idol, this place was terribly shaken by an eartlu[uake; 
and here, in ld77, a great mortality happened at the 
assizes, when, among others, two judges died. The manor 
belongs to the seo of ('anteibury; of the park, the 
celebrated Sir William Walworth was keeper, temp. 
Richard II. , 

In tlie vicinity of Croydon are several gentlemen’s seats 
—^Shirlejf House, late the seat of .1. Maberly, Esq. M. P. 
Haling House, Charles Burmett, Es(j., Coomhe House, J. 
Enderby, Esq.—and see yiddiscvmhe and Addington, A 
branch of the Surrey Canal runs up to this town, and tlie 
Surrey Iron Railway b}' the i*oad-side. 

DAGENilAM, a village in Essex, 12^ miles east from 
London, is remarkable for the great hi each made here by 
^tbe Thames in 1707, which laid nearly />,000 acres of land 
under water. After many expensive projects to stop this 
breach, tlie landholders relinquished the undertaking as 
impracticable. At length parliament interposed, and an 
act was obtained to continue the work, the oxjieuse of 
which was to be defrayed by a small tax on every vessel 
ooming into the port of London. The work was then un> 
dertaken by one Boswell, on a contract of 16,.'>00/., but he 
was unable' to complete the undertaking; and a new 
arrangement was entered into with captain Perry, who bad 
been jmployed by Peter tlie Great, in building the city of 
upon the river Don. Tliis gentleman commenced 
1m'w^k in April, 1718, and, by extraordinary exertions, 
sucdejbded in ^topping the breach. The expense of this 
. imp^taut undertaking amountf3d to 40,472/. 18s. 8^d., only 
2.'),000/. of wbicli was allowed by the original contract. 
Eifteen thousand pounds was afterwards voted by paxlia- 
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ment to Captain Peny, who was Uius, consequently, left 
to defray a part of the charges, and without any remu¬ 
neration for upwards of live years of anxiety and care. 
WiUiin the embankment, a pool of between forty and fifty 
acres still remains, where die earth has been carried off 
by the tides, and near it is a small circular tliatched build¬ 
ing, called Dagenham Preach House, kept by the subsQrip* 
tions of gentlemen, who form parties to angle in the pool 
at the proper season. 

DA(jKNJIAMS, commonly called Dagnam Park, Essex, 
two miles from Homford, Iwrdering on South-Weald, is 
now llic seat of Sir Thomas ISeave, Part., F. ll.S. A., 
W'bose father, Sir Richard Neave, having purchased this 
estate in 1772, pulled down the old house, aud built the 
present elegant mansion, on ta new sito. Tt is inclosed by 
a handsome park, 'i'bis manor is traced to an owner who 
wrote himself de Dagenham ; it was held by Henry Percy, 
Earl of N orthumherlaud, in 14o4 j by Sir \\'illiam Husee, 
about 141H), wdio held it of Elizabeth, Queen of Heniy 
VI r. ; by Peter CTiristinas, who held it of Katherine, 
Queen of Henry Vlil., in lol7; subsequently, by the 
fainilios of Leggatt and Wright, from whom it passed \) 
Edward Carteret, Esq., uncle to Earl Granville, whose 
relict married Thomas Clutterbuck, Esq., and died, leaving 
two daughters, co-heiresses. These ladies sold the estate, 
in 1743, to Henry Muilman, Esq., of whom it was pur¬ 
chased by Sir Richard Keave, Part., in 1772. 

DALSTON, a suburban village in Middlesex, 2 miles 
N. E. from London, adjoining Hackney, to which it is a 
hamlet. It contains many neat houses, aud is noted for 
nursery-grounds. 

DANSON HILL, Bexley, Kent, was formerly the ele¬ 
gant seat of Sir John Poyd, Bart., but is now the residence 
of the re^ct of the late R. Johnstone, Esq. The pleasure- 
grounds are exceedingly l^dsome. 

DAREJM'J’, or DAHENTH, (commonly pronounced 
Darn) a village in Kent, on the river of the same name. 
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3^ miles S. £. from Dartford, and 17{ from London. The 
church here is a curious relic of Saxon architecture; its 
front consists of eight compartments of niche-iit’ork, de> 
Bcriptive, as is thought, of the history of St. Dimstan. 

DARTFORD, a post and market-town in Kent, l.'i miles 
south from London, situate on the river Dareni, or Dart, 
over which it fonnerly had n fnrd, Tlie town has one prin¬ 
cipal street, some good shops, and a bridge over the Dareut. 
A branch of tlie old Roman road, called Watling-street, 
passes through it. The church is haudaome, rural, and of 
great antiquity. It contains,<on the flooring, several monu¬ 
mental slabs of brass, which, from age, are quite illegible ; 
and at the aide of the altar is a monument to tlie memory 
of Sir John Speliuan and his lady, erected, it is said, by 
their family. Both ligureS*, wdiich are full-lengdis, are 
kneeling, facing each other, in the attitude of pru}'er. The 
monument is of the age of Queen Klieahcth, and is a curious 
specimen of tlie sculpture of that period. Sir John intro¬ 
duced the manufacture of paper into England, and obtained 
a patent, with a pension of 200Z. a year, and a knighthood. 

him, the flrst paper-mill was erected on the river, at 
diia tow'n. An elegant monumental tablet of marble has 
also recently been erected here, at the expense of the 
parishioners, to the memory of the Rev. .Tohn Currie, A.M., 
47 years vicar of tlie parish. At the back of Dartford are 
the remains of a nunnei}'^, founded by Edward HI., and 
dedicated to St. Bridget; one of the daughters of Edward 
IV., was prioress here, and many ladies of noble families 
were nuns. At the Dissolution, Henry Vlll. converted it 
into a royal mansion, and appointed Sir Richard Long as 
the keeper. In tlie reign of Edward VI., the same office 
was granted to Lord Seymour, brother of the ill-futed Duke 
of Somerset. Queen Mary afterwards granted it te the 
friars-preachers of Langley, in Herts. Elizabeth kept it m 
her own bands, and frequently visited it. J ames I. granted 
it to the F.arl of Salisbury : he conveyed it to Sir Robert 
D’Arev, bv whom it was named Dartford PJace, Of this 
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nunnery, two archways^ which fonn the back and front 
entrances to a stable, part of the ancient offices, and a eon* 
siderable portion of the walls still remain. The premisea 
are occupi(Hl by a ^eiitloman-farmcr, and are called tiie 
Prittry Far-m. Tlie proprietor is most courteous to *^isitors. 
Dartford is noted in history as the place where the insuT- 
rectioii of Wat Tyler first broke out. At lliis place,* in 
12;53, Isabella, sister of Henry 111., w^as luarriod by proxy 
to tbe Emperor Frederick ; and here, in IS.'iO, Edward HI., 
returuinj^ from France, held splendid jousts and tourna* 
ments. On the banks of thefriver at Dartford, are some 
. extensive silk'iuills, one for splitting iron bars for making 
wire, and several [)aper>iTuUs. !Near the town are Messrs. 
Hall, andClo.’s powder-mills, which produce the gunpowder^ 
the quality of which is so liighty esteemed. This town has 
a neat Ifridewell, and boasts of some good almshouses. We 
must not omit to mention, that Hartford Church has two 
church-yards ; one surrounding the church, and the other 
on an adjoining hill,^nuch liighor than the steeple. 

DATCIIET, a village in Ducks, 2^ miles from Windsor, 
and 20 from J^onduii, pLoasatitly situate opposite Winds^ 
Little Park, by tlie side of Ute Thames, over which it has 
a bridge, completed in 11)12, on the site of a former one 
which was destroyed by the floods. On the banks of the 
river here, are many elegant residences, commanding 
views of Windsor Castle and its contiguous scenery, la 
tlie church is a memorial to Christopher llarker, printer to 
Queen Elizabeth ; be died in K>07. 

DEEPDENE, an elegant seat, with about 30 acres of 
ground, most judiciously laid out, situate on the south side 
of ]3orking, Surrey, late the favourite retreat of tlie amiable 
and accomplished Thomas Hope, Esq., and now of his 
relict, re-married to Viscount Deresford. 'i'his jiroperty 
formerly belonged to one of the Dukes of Norfolk, who 
pulled down the old hous(% and built a liaudsome one in 
its stead, with subterranean offices, wiiile liis duchess orna¬ 
mented the gardens, and formed a hermitage in them. 
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Tbo IJoo. Clias. Howard, to whose rneiuory Lady Burrell 
bas^left some indiilerent verses on a tablet in the grounds, 
had an oratory and laboratory here, and amused liimself 
with chemical and philosophical researches, widi rearing 
exotic f^lauts, and cultivating a vineyard (now no more). 
In 1791, the late Sir William Burrell, Bart., bought the 
estate, whose successor sold it to Thomas Hope, Esq., 
That gentleman made great improvements both in the 
house and the grounds; the interior of the mansion was 
decorated by him at enormous expense, and to the 
grounds he added Chart Park, an adjoining estate, by pur¬ 
chase, and disposed the whole w'lth consummate taste. 
On the summit of a steep liill in the grounds, is a summer¬ 
house, from which, on a clear day, a view of the sea Cn the 
Sussex coast may be obtained. 

' DKNBIES, on the opposite side of the Mole, looking 
from Box-hill, near Dorking, is situate on a considerable 
eminence, called Kanmer-hill, and is the seat of W, J. 
Denison, Esq., M. P. The appruach.is by a road recently 
cat, at the expense of tliat gentleman, and purposely made 
l^rcuitous to lessen the acclivity. It is planted w'ith trees 
on each side, and it is hoped will be allowed to become a 
public promenade. The house, a modein stuccoed edidee, 
was built by Mr. Jonathan Tyers, an eccentric gentleman, 
who established Vauxhall Gardens. At Denbies he passed 
much of his time in planning several theatrical illusions 
and devices, and in rendering this spot a perfect contrast 
to the bewitching routine of gaiety and merriment, with 
which he electnlied his metropolitan votaries. The ano¬ 
maly is said to have been conducted with strict adherence 
to that effect Here every object tended to impress the 
mind w'ith grave cuiiteinplatiuii, and led to a conviction of 
^ frivolity, of the celebrated resort at Vauxhall, then in 
^ rile Eenith'Of its success. The principal scene was a wood 
of eight acres, denominated H Penseroso, where he con¬ 
trived 16 represent, in terrific similitude, the “ Valley of 
the Shadow of Death.'* Here, instead of protracted vistas 
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nf festive lamps, with their matchless reflection, and long 
rows of boxes containing groups of lively gallantry, Was 
the Btillnoss of the mazy walk! Instead of the choral 
orchestra, a small temjde, on which wo-* numerous inscrip¬ 
tions, calculated to produce tlie most gloomy effects on 
their reader. Instead of captivating glees, airs, and ballads, 
and the lieavenly harmony of instruments, the monotonous 
solo of a clock (concealed from view), broke the solemn 
silence at the end of every miuUte, and forcibly proclaiming 
tlie nipid march of time, served as a memento of its vast 
importance. Instead of the spacious rotunda, saloons, and 
' piazzas, a dismal alcove, in which were some curious paint¬ 
ings by Hayman, particularly the dying Christian and the 
Unbeliever, and a statue of Truth trampling on a mask, 
directed attention to those awful subjects. At the termi¬ 
nation of one of the walks wore two elegantly carved 
pedestals, on each of which w'ss a human skull, one male’, 
the other female, inscribed with verses, supposed to be 
addressed to the visitors, but too long, as well as too dis¬ 
mal, for our pages. IVJr. Tyers died in 1767, when the 
estate was purchased by the lion. Peter King, wl» 
knocked on the head all his predecessor’s ** moralities,*' 
and brightened up the place again, which, however, in 
1781, be sold to J. Whyte, Esq., of whom, in 1787, it wat 
purchased by Jos. Denison. Esq., father of the present 
proprietor. The house, which has been greatly improved 
of late years, is fronted by a lawn, with parterres of flowers 
and shrubs j the gardens, which are extensive, were evi¬ 
dently planned by a scientific hand, and are maintained by 
constant attention and expense. 

DENHAM, a village in Bucks, .S miles N. from Ux¬ 
bridge, and 18 from London. Here are several handsome 
Beats—Den/iam Place, Mrs. Way ; Denham Court, T. Ham¬ 
let, Esq.f Denham Fishery, John Drummond, Esq.; and 
Denham Mount, — Snell, Bsq. 

DENMAIRK hill, Camberwell, an eminence between 
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that villttgo and Dulvsicb, adorned ^itli many elegant 
Tillas. 

DEPTFORD, Kent, 4 miles 3.S.E. from London, near 
the lhames, is noted foi its spanoub dock->aid and tic- 
tuoUing d^pot 1 he dodc-^ard y, as first ostabhslied in tlie 
leign of Hemy \ III , its extent is about >0 acies, and it 
of comae contains eveiy leipiisite for building, fitting out, 
and repainng bliips of tbe lino, havmg tbn c viet dot Ls, a 
double and single one, and three slips, a basin and mast 
pond, it also contain& several ranges of stoie-bouses, an 
anchor-bmitb*s shop, with about twenty ioiges, inabt- 
houses, various workshops, lofts, Kc , and houset* for tlie 
olbceTB. The victualhng-house stands on the site of a 
largfe range of storehouses, formeil 3 > called tbo Red- 
house, from having been built w ith red bricks, which was 
burnt down in 1639, in 1715, the vie(udliii^>house was 
built upon this site, and burnt down ioui }eais aftei it 
Vas afterwards rebuilt, and enlarged with btorchuuseb of 
vinous descnptions , slauglitering houses, bakehouses, 
brewhouses, and every other odice nocessaiy for bup- 
|/lying the navy with piovisions. Ihe numbei of artibous 
Qon&tantly employed here, a few years back, was upwards 
of S,(X)0, after the peace, however, this number was 
gseatfy 1 educed. At the present time, the premises are, 
emnpaiatively, shut up. 

Both the dock and tbe victualling-yard may be viewed 
during the day-time, by personal application to tbo prin¬ 
cipal officer of each department, or by ordoi obtained from 
the Admiralty, 

In Deptford are two lio pitaK, one of which was incor¬ 
porated by Henry \ 111., and is called the Iimity House 
of Doptfoid-btnmd it routauis twcnt}-one houses, and is 
situated near the chuich. Iho oihri, called irinity Hos¬ 
pital, has thiitv-eiglit houses llotli tliese hospitals aie 
fur deraved pilots ormislcrb of ships, or then widows. 
lUlier a giond procossiou comes on Tiinity Monday from 
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the Trinity House on Tower-hill: which is received witii 
tlie linng of cannon, and the usual marks of joy. 

A! ear Deptford was the manor-house of Say’s Court, 
once llie residence of John Kvelyn, 3^sq., u celebrated 
])hilo8opher and naturalist, aiitlior of “ The Sylva j” here 
he received and lodged tho Cziir, Peter the (ireat, when 
that extraordinary man assumed tho habit of a common 
seaman, and worked in tho dork-yard as a ship-curpenter^ 
during liis slay in 16%. Kvelyn had a fine and extensive 
garden here, filled with rare exotics, and encompassed by 
a nolile hedge of holly, of w^ich he was justly proud»; 
*biit his visitor, who, notwithstanding his elevated mind, 
was, in many respects, a perfect barbarian, was particu¬ 
larly fond of being wheeled through thishodgo in a wheel¬ 
barrow, which operation, frequently repeated, of course 
utterly destroyed it; and drew from the philosophical host 
only this observation, ** Thanks to the Czar for spoiling 
my garden.” Nothing now remains of cither the house 
or gardens, except seme part of the garden-w'all. The 
honse was pulled down in 1728, and tho parish work¬ 
house erected on its site. • 

I'he town is divided into two parishes, St. Nicholas and 
St Paul. The church of the former is obscurely situate 
in the lower part of tlie town; it was erected in 1697, 
except tho ancient tower of flint and stone, which was 
suffered to remain. It consists of a chancel, nave, and 
two aisles. That of St. Paul, w'hich stands in a prominent 
situation in the high-street, called Butt-lane, is one of tho 
fifty new churches erected by Queen Anne ; but it was 
not opened until the year 1730. It has a chancel, nave, 
and two aisles, supported by columns of tlie Corintliian 
order, and at the west end is a taper spire. The whole of 
this church was repaired, and much ornamented, about 20 
years hack.* It is deemed a structure of considerable ele¬ 
gance. The flight of steps <n front is remarkably high, 
and very handsome. Besides the two churches, Deptford 
eontains places of worship belonging to Methodists, Bap- 
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lists, and other denominations of Protestant Dissenters. A 
small theatre, too, Las lately been opened here. 

The tow^n, though in general dirty and disagreeable, has 
many good bouses and respectable inhabitants. At the 
distance of half a mile south from Deptford, a large build¬ 
ing was erected during the late war, on the banks of the 
Ravensbourne, running through the town ; at which gun- 
barrels, bayonets, halberds, fitc., were manufactured by 
machinery, set in motion by a steam-engine of vast power. 
Within these few years a commodious iron bridge, for foot- 
passengers, has been constructed over Deptford Creek, in 
place of a wmoden one that had formerly stood there, and 
previously to the building of which there bad been u dan¬ 
gerous ferry here. 

DERIIAIM PARK., an estate 2 miles N. \V. of Barnet, 
Middlesex, consisting of a neat mansion, and very exten¬ 
sive park and other lands, entered hy a costly and most 
magnificent gateway. It is the seat and property of — 
Trotter, Esq. 

DEWS HALL, Essex, a short distance to the south of 
ffLambourne Church, is tlie estate of Wm. Jos. Lockwood, 
Esq. The mansion-house, wduch is of brick, is partly 
ancient and partly modern. The new portion forms the 
grand front, and stands in a most commanding situation, 
haring extensive views north, east, and west. 

DITTO IV.—See Lo»g Ditton, and Tfuimes Ditton, 

DITTON PARK, in the parish of Datchet, Bucks, If 
miles beyond Colnbrook, is tbe seat of Lord Montagu. 
The present noble mansion was built about 25 years ago, 
from a design by Atkinson, on the site of a former one^ 
which w*as burnt down in 1812. It is in t)ie castellated 
style, with battlements and octagonal turrets. Botli the 
house and grounds are moated round. Tiie park contains 
some splendid oaks. 

DOCKS.—See Londony Edst India, S{r, 

DODDINGHUHST HALL, a mansion near the church 
of the parish of Doddingburst, Essex, 22 miles from Lon- 
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floii, anciently belonp^ed to the JCarls of Oxford. It is npw 
lli(i property of William ^Innbe}’’, Estj. Near this is Dad- 
diHofiunt Platef Joliri Fane, Fsq. 

DORKING, a iiniiket-town in SiuTcy, 2.'> miles from 
JjOndon, in a vale on the river Mole, neaily surrounded by 
hills, .situate cliiefly on sf)ft sandy rock-stone, in ^\'hiph 
cellars are du", which, on account of their extremo cool¬ 
ness, are iieciiliarly adapted for tlic preservation of wine 
and beer. The town consists chieHy of three streets, the 
east, west, and south ; it ha| on the whole a clean ap¬ 
pearance, with something of the picturesque, having old- 
* established monthly rosp.s round the door-ways of many 
of the houses, j market on Tliursdays, and fair on the 
day before A.scension-day. ,Two small streams meet 
near the town, and form the rivulet called Pipbrook, 
which, running northward, empties itself into the Mole 
nt'ar Box-liill. The etymology of this place has puzzled 
the most leanied inqiiireis: Salmon says, that Thorocking 
signifies an oak consecrated to Thor^ the Saxon idol, and 
traces Doiking from tJjiit word, as thus Thorocking, 
'I'horking, Dorocking, Dorking ; inucb in the same maunelf 
as another ingenious etymologist derived cucumber from 
JoemUih King —namely, Jeremiah King, Jeremy King, 
Jorry King, Jerkin, Gherkin, cucumber! 

Dorking is undoubtedly a town of considerable anti- 
<{iiity ) it is supposed to have been destroyed by the 
Danes, and rebuilt by the Normans ; and it i.s mentioned 
in the Domesday survey. It is thought to have been a 
Roman station, and it is asserted that the Homan Stane- 
streetto Arundel pas.scd through the church-yard, and had 
frequently been traced in digging graves. In the parish 
of Ockley, south of Dorking, the highway for two miles 
is called i^tane-street-causeway, and is formed to a great 
depth of flint and pebbles—materials not to bo found near 
it. No remains of Roman buildings can be found, but 
vestiges of military stations may still be traced. The 
manor is now tlie property of the Duke of Norfolk. 
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The cliurch, dedicated to 4St. Miirlin, consists of a nave, 
with north and south aisles, and a chancel divided from 
the former by a transept, in tlie centre of which is a low 
tower, containing eij^ht bells and a set of chimes. Tho 
whole is built of the ordinary stono and flints of the 
cquntr}”, except the upper pajt of the tower, which is 
composed of square stone or chalk. Various orders of 
building denote the additions and cnlnigements made by 
successive generations, and present a curious compound of 
antique and modern architecture. The interior is plain, 
and but iiiditTerenlly planned. An elegant tablet, erected 
by the inhabitants, seeks to perpetuate tho memory of tho ‘ 
Karl of Rothes, one of the sixteen Scotcli re})resi'Utativo 
])oers, and colonel of the Surrey Yeomaiiry Cavalry, who 
died Kebruar}', 1817. There are several mementos of 
the Talbot family, late of Chart Fuik ; aud the chancel 
contains some handsomij hatchments and niouuiiients, 
among which is one of Abraham Tucker, Ksq., formerly 
of Betchworth Castle. Here is also a small brass plate, 
with an inscription, to the memory of the learned scholar 
*hnd critic Jeremiah Marklaud, written by Dr. Ileberden. 
Markland resided in this town for the last years of his 
life. The north end of the transept serves for a vestry, 
iuw'hich is the burial-place of tlio family of the Howards. 
The interment of Charles Howard, Duke of Norfolk, took 
jplace liere on the i^ord of December, 1815, with great 
^pomp and solemnity. 

Dorking lias public schools for both sexes. The Red Lion 
Inn here has lately been greatly improved ; it boasts of a 
very elegant assembly-room, tastefully decorated. Nearly 
opposite the entrance is a passage of about 30 feet, cut 
tMkigli sand-rock, and communicating by a flight of stops 
a walled garden, 'i'he market is famed for poultry, 
dli^ecially for a kind of fowls with live claw'tf, one sort 
perfectly white, anoilier of S partridge colour; they arc 
thought to have been brought here by the Homans. 

The rock-caves, or cellars of Dorking, are numerous. 
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TJje most roinarliable is on tlie left side of Butter-hiU. 
Here is a descent of upwards of 50 steps, which form a 
wide staircase, curiously cut out of the rock, and lead to 
n crystalline spring, -10 feet ]ierj)endicular beneath the 
.entrance. 'J'his cuve was dug hy an individual, who, 
having thus expended liis lillle ])ro])eJt 3 % died in the poor- 
house ^ it IS now profitably used as a wine-cellar. A 
house near this excavation was the residenco for sixteen 
years of the Jlev. John JMaaon, the author of “ Self- 
^ Knowledge.” 

JJorJiing is surrounded by exipiisite scenery, elegant 
* villas, and delightful walks. The town itself ha.s been 
much improved within these few years, a crescent, and 
many new houses having been^built,— See Box-hill^ Bury~ 
Jiill, BeepdenCf DenhieSj &hrub-hiH, Hose~hiU, Cotmandene, 
Milton-Court, 

DOllNEY (X)ljRT, near Buniham, Bucks, is the seat 
of Sir Charles Palmer, Jiarl, This estate belonged ori¬ 
ginally to the neighbouring abbey of Burnham, and the 
ancient mansion formed an extensive quadrangle ; but it 
bus been greatly reduced at various times, and, in sonrn 
respects, modernised. 'J'lie rooms, being old, are for the 
most part low ; they contain some good stained glass, and 
a few portraits. 

DOW'N HALL, Essex, 3^ miles north-east of Harlow, 
now the property of Charles Jbhetson Sehvyn, Esq., is an 
elegant scat, witli highly ornamented grounds, intersected 
by a small stream, and so situate us to (‘Oinmaiid an ex¬ 
tensive view in every direction. I’liis place is iiotec^ for 
having been chosen as a retirement for Prior, the poet, for 
whom, when aged .'>;>, and in danger of poverty, a sub¬ 
scription was ittised amounting to 4,000 guineas. Lord 
Harley, son of the Earl of Oxford, to w'hose political 
party Pntir had constantly adhered, then generously 
stepped in, and adding an ^qual sum from his own purse, 
IJmin hull was purchasecl for the poet’s use for life, with 

K 3 
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remainder to his noble friend. ** Prior had now/' aaya 
Dr. Johnson, what wits and )>hilosophers have often 
wished, the power of passing the day in contemplative 
tranquillity* But it seems, tlmt busy men seldom bve 
long in a state of quiet. It is not unlikely that his health 
declined. He complained of deafness; for (says he) i 
tMk little care of my ears, while I was not sure whether my 
bead was my mnJ’ Our poet alludes here to tlie terrors 
of an impeachment which bad been impending over him. 
He died in 172t, at Wimpole, in Cambridgeshire, the seat 
of the Earl of Oxford, and now of Lord Hardwicke, 
where there is a fine portrait of him. After his death,« 
the noble propriotor much improved the grounds, cut 
vistas through nn adjoining wood, and sometimes made it 
the place of his residonco. The present mansion, a hand*- 
some edifice, was rebuilt about 40 years ago, and was 
then in the occupation of JMr. Loviboml. After tlmt period 
the estate was purchased by William Sidwyii. Esq., from 
whom it descended to the piosent jiossessor. 

DllOPJMOllE, near Bcacousfield, Bucks, the elegant 
4 ^eat of Lord Grenville. The liouse, which is a spacious 
edifice, stuccoed in iiuitatioii of Bath stone, was built by 
his lordship on tlie site of a cottage, w'bich, with the 
manor, was the property of that celebrated physician and 
scholar, Dr. J. Frcind, and sold to his lordsliiji by that 
geutlemau’s rejircsentatires. A handsome virandah ex¬ 
tends along the front of the mansion; and on the south, 
or garden side, is the library, in a suite of rooms. Here 
are several fine busts, especially of the Earl of Chatham, 
of the Right Hon. William Pitt, and the Right Hon, G. 
Grenville, prime iniiiister in 1763. The pleasure-grounds 
are planted with great effect, and the flower-garden most 
tastefully laid nut. 

DULW ICH, a pleasant retired village, in Su.ny, being 
a hamlet to Camberwell, and a high road to Sydenham 
i^pbly. The manor became the property o ffidward Alloy lie. 
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JBsq., ill the reign of James 1. lie vras bom in XS66, 
went on the stage in very early life, ami acquired gfeat 
celebrity as an actor. Baker, speaking of him and Bur* 
bage, says, ** the}'' were two such actors uo age must 
ever look to see the like’’ and HevwooJ calls him, ** Pro- 
tons for sliapes, and Roscius for u tongue.” II© is thought 
to have inherited some proporty, and to have improved 
his foi'tiine by marriage. C>f two wives we havo certain 
account, and the ti’udition of tlie college has always been 
^ tliiit lie had three. Alleyiie built the Fortune play-house, 
*■ VVhitecross-street, which wn?i jnobahly a source of great 
jirofit to him ; ho was likewise projuietor of a boar-garden 
'Oil Baiikside. After tliis, lie was ai>poiiited to the office 
of “ master of the king’s bears,” and ho is so styled in 
>the foundation-doed of hi& college. J laving acquired a 
considej-abJo fortune, bo determined to apply it in some 
chai'itablc foundation, and having, witli some difficulty, 
obtained the royal assent, he fixed on Dulwich as the 
spot, and purchased^ in lOOli, an estate here, left the 
stage, and retired liilher. 

Ducwicn CoLMCK was erected under the superi% 
tendeuce of its founder, who lived to see it finished, and 
spent the remainder of his days in it, visiting, and visited 
hy, some of the most distinguished persons. lie managed 
the affairs of the college, assisted by two of his kinsmen, 
till his deatli in 16^6, He and his wife .loan, who died 
in irj2ri, were buried in tbe college chapel. 

The college, which was erect||i||from a design by Inigo 
Jones, w’as named by Alleyne^^' God’s Gift College,” 
and founded for a master, warden, foui fellow s, six poor 
brethren, and six sisters (all of wliom must be unmarried), 
tw'olve scholars, and thirty out>niembers. I’he endow¬ 
ment consisted of tbe manor of Dulwich, and lands and 
tenementsvthere, also in Lambeth jiarish, and in tlie parish 
of St. Botolph, Bisbopsgates and the Fortune tlientre, then 
producing a roveiiue of about bOOI. per annum. The 
annual rents of tliese estates, m IbOt), amounted to 
3,781-/. 
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According to tlie etatutcs, the master and warden must 
be of the blood nnd surnaine of the founder, and for want 
of such, of his name only. On the death of the master, 
the warden succeeds, and a new warden duly (jualitied 
must he chosen by lot. The fellows art^ chosen in the^ 
same manner ; the senior performs dirine service in the 
chapel; two others officiate as schoolmaster and usher; 
and the fourth, who is a layman, as organist. The poor 
brethren and sisters must be sixty years of age at their 
admission; a clause in the statute excludes persons in-« 
fected with a noisome disease, or decrepit in their limbs ; 
and if they marry, commit fornication, or adultery, they 
are to be expelled. Those poor brethren and sisters are' 
to be selected, as vacancies occur, fiom the 30 out-mem-^ 
bers, who must be of the pansiies of St. Saviour, Southwark J 
St. Botolph, Bisbopsgate ; or St. Giles, Cripplegate; 10 
out of each, and for whom almshouses were built by the 
founder in ilieir respective jiarishes. I'he IS poor scholars 
must ho from six to eight years of age at their admission, 
and be educated till they are 18 ; when they are either 
to be apprenticed to some trade, or sent to the university, 
where, according to tlie statutes, there ought alw'ays to be 
four Dulwich scholars; but, notwithstanding tlie injunc¬ 
tions of Archbishops AVako and Potter on the subject, the 
provisions for educating boys for the university have been 
lung rolinquishod. 

The churchwardens of the three parishes above men¬ 
tioned w*ere cunstitutetMjjjfeistants la the government of the 
college, and to attend tim audits, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was appointed visitor. 

Dulwich College consists of a front and two wings, 
which form three sides of a quadrangle. In the centre of 
the front building is a long Latin inscription on black 
'marble, recording the purposes and date of tlits founda¬ 
tion. The west end of the front contains the hall, kitchen, 
and offices on the ground-floor, and above are the apart¬ 
ments of the master and w'ardeii; the east end is otxu- 
pied by the chapel, which is plain, and unoriiamcnted. 
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rxcpjit by the :ilt:ir>])iecu» n llaphael’s Transfigu- 

ratiojj, by hih pujiil, Jiilia Komaiio, prosented to tbo col- 
in 17PC), by 'J'JionmH Mills, Esq., of (jreat Saxham, 
in SuflbJk. In iho south vvosi wing the .sisttM’s occujiy tlie 
«iipatizieiits. At tliH soutli ond of the gallery is the audit- 
room, adorned wirli a good full-length picture of the 
founder, and adjoining is u small libraiy, in winch are 
most of tlie hooks be<iuoulhed to the college by Mr, 
Cartwright, 'I'he east w ing, winch has been rebuilt, was 
.fiiii.«lied in 1740, at an expensj^ of .S,()00/. 

The chui»el, lliough built for the use of the college, also 
serves as a chapel ol ease for this hamlet, where all reli- 
*giouH rites, L‘xce]>ting maniage, are perfoimed. lender 
^ilio chaTicel is a vault, in whic]^) the founder, liis wife, and 
mother, areanterred ; and wdiich, by his direction, is ex¬ 
clusively appropriated as the burial-place of the masters, 
waideiis, and fellows. For the othor members of the in- 
.stitution there is a cemeterj'^, situated about a quarter of 
a mile from the college, which is also used for tlie inter¬ 
ment of the inhabitants of the hamlet. 

'file Dulwich Picture dullery adjoins the college. Th% 
collection of pictures in this gallery was made chieHy by 
Noel Desenians, Esq., a iiative of Flanders, who came to 
England in 1770. Here, ho cumuienced as a teacher of 
languages, but afterw’urds improved his fortune by mar¬ 
rying a sister of Sir .lohn Morris, a ^Velch baronet. He 
then became a dealer in ]>ictures, and soon after bad the 
good foituno to be appointed as Consul-general of Poland, 
tlie uiifortunale King Stanislaus, with a commission to 
form a collection of paintings, by the best masters, for 
that monarch. On the subsequent disineinhernn'nt of 
Poland, and the death of Stanislaus, Mr. Jlesenfans tvas 
induced, probably compelled, to continue the collection on 
iiis own account, and the French revolution is said to have 
contributed to his ohtaiuin^a number of valuable pictures. 
In 18()2, he endeavoured, but w’lthout success, to sell his 
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entire collnction by public nuction. In 1807 he died, 
having' by his will, dated 1803, bequeathed the whole to 
yir Traiicis l^oiirgeois, U.A., who bad for many years 
resided w'ith him, and assisted in forming the collection. 
These gentlemen had frequently projected the establish¬ 
ment' of a public gallery of pictures; in consequence of 
which Sir F. Bourgeois, on his death in 1811, having 
neither children nor relations, and remembering his 
friend’s earnest wish, by his will bequeathed his entire 
collection of pictures, frames, and prints, together w'ith all 
the furniture, ornaments, ]>hite, china, clocks, and other 
eflectB, in his three leasehold houses in Charlotte-street and 
Portland-road, tolVlrs. Margaret Deaenfaiis(his executrix) 
for life, and after her dec^'use to Dulwich College, to be 
there kept and preserved for the inspection of the public, 
upon such tenus, and at such times in the year, as the 
master, wardens, and fellows, should think proper, lie 
likewise bequeathed 10,000/, to enable them to discharge, 
with tlie interest, the salaries of tfie requisite servants 
and officers; and S,000/. for repairing. See. the west 
wing and the gallery for the reception of tlie pic¬ 
tures. The residue of his personal estate he left, after 
the decease of his executrix, for the general repairs of the 
college. 

The members of the college entered into his views w'ith 
much spirit, and, as their picture-gallery was wdiolly unlit 
for tlie purpose, determined to erects new building w'orthy 
of the collection tlius bestow'ed, and in this they were 
most nobly seconded by Mrs. Desenfans, who gave them 
6,000/. towards it, on the college agreeing to advance a 
like sum. Mr. Soane, who was the friend of Sir Francis 
and Mrs. Desenfans, was employed as the architect. Tbo 
building was begun in 1811, and it was nearly finished in 
Ma}", 1813, when Mrs Desenfans died, ^'hat lady, 
knowing it was the intention oT Sir Francis that the Uoyal 
Acadoiiiicuiiis of London should be annually invited to 
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inspect and ascertain the state of (he collection, bequeathed 
the interest of 500/. for the purpose of providing’ tltem 
with a suitable dinner, in May, every year ; together with 
various articles of plate, a diiiiiig-tabio, dinner-service, 
decanters, &c., to be used on the occasion. She also left 
two statues and two busts of JMr. Dosenfans and Sir 
Fiancis, to the college, as well as divers articles of far- 
niture and ornaineiits. 


’ The now buildings consist of die picture-gallery, and 
a mausoliMim, with various apartments for the attendants 
t and the female pensioners of*the college. The gallery is 
I a noble apartment, (144 feel in length, 20 in breadth, and 
•20 in height,) divided by lofty arches into five principal 
compartments; each of which is subdivided into lesser 
clianibers. In the centre of tbb west side are large folding 
doors, which communicate with the mausoleum; this is a 
spacious circular room, having stjuare recesses for sarco¬ 
phagi ; and a dome, supported by a perislylo of eight 
Doric columns, and^oriiamenled with stained glass. In 
the saTco]>hagi have been deposited the remains of Mr. 
and Mrs. Desenfaiis, and Sir Francis Bourgeois, in pu^ 
suaiice of directions contained in their respective wills. 
The collection bequeathed comprised 371 paintings of 
various degrees of merit j they are chiefly historical and 
landscape, with a few portiaits. The gallery was first 
opened for public inspection in 1817, Tlie hours of admis¬ 
sion, from April to November, are from ten till five ; and, 
from November to April, from eleven till three. There is 
no admittance on Fridays and Sundays ; and no admission 
can be obtained without tickets, which may be had, gratis, 
of the principal print-sellers in the metropolis. 

Lord Tburlow had an estate at Dulwich, called Knight*s 
Hill ; it has now been long since pulled down. Near its 
site is a fine walk into the woods, and some pretty pros¬ 


pects. At Dulwich, the celebrated Nan Catley, the actress, 
afterwards Mrs. Lascelles, was burn. 
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DURDENS, an estate near Epsom, Surrey, now the seat 
of'Sir Gilbert TIoathiHite, Dart., w'rs built by the first 
Earl of Berkeley, with the materials of Nonsueli Palace, 
This structure, however, w^hich was once inhabited by the 
father of King George Jll., w'sui destroyed by fire, and the 
present mansion erected by Mr, Dallowe, The grounds 
aith extensive and agreeable. 

EALING, a parish in Ossulstuii hundred, Middlesex, 

6 miles W.N,W. .from Ijondon. Tt is divided into two* 
parts, eallod fimrt and Little KtUimr. The parish includes 
the hamlet of Old Brentford. T'he old church having'* 
ihllen down in March, 1729, the present neat edifice (to j 
which St. George’s Chapel, Brentford, erected in 1779, is- 
It chapel of ease) was huilt. In the church-yard is a hand¬ 
some tomb, with a laudatory inscription, m memory o7" 
the celebrated John Dome I'ooke, who was buried hero 
in 1812. 

In this parish are liumorous elegant villas} among the 
principal of which are Fading Grooe^ successively the seat 
of the Dukes of Marlborough and Argyle, but now of — 
JVyatt, Esq.; Fim Gnwe (formerly called Hickes-on-tbe- 
Heath), once the seat of Sir William Trumbull (Secretary 
of State to William Ill.), and now of I^udy Carr (formerly 
Mrs. Perceval) whose lamented husband, the Right lion. 
Spencer Perceval, purchased this estate; Hunger Hill^ 
Mrs. Shum ; Hanger Vale, — W’ood, Esq.; Cast/e Bear 
Half, General Wetherall; Castle Bear Ledge, formerly his 

Royal Highness the Duke of KeiiPs, — —-; and the 

seats of — Fletcher, Esq., Mrs. Fisher, and some others. 
Here is Guniiershin'y House, the elegant residence of the 
late N. Rothschild, Esq. 

This parish, with the assistance of the late Mrs. Trim¬ 
mer, has been jiarticularly persevering in tbe establish¬ 
ment of Sunday schools. It has also a well'KJonducted 
school of iojiustrv. 

EAST BjkRNET.—See Barnet, 
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EASTBDUY HOUSE, now in the possession of William 
Scott, E8 »i , is situate within a mile east of Burking. *It 
is a largo ancient building, of brick, and is supjiosed to 
hare been erected by Sir \V. Uenlium, about A.D. l.>00, 
^fter whom it belonged to .loliii Keele, Es«j., who sold it, 
in l/>o7, to Clement Sisley, Esq. It afterwards became 
the pio[)erty of the iliree Misses Weldon, and then of ~ 
Sterrj, Estj. The house hds octangular towers and curious 
'ornftniental chimneys, and some of the apartments are 
]>ai’ited in fresco. This mansion is traditionally (though, 
f we boliere, with little trutb!^ associated with the gun- 
I powder plot; one account asserting, tliat the conspiiators 
•here held their meetings, and hoped to have enjoyed, from 
the top of the great lower, the savage pleasure of wit¬ 
nessing tlie blowing u]> of the British parliament; and 
another, that this was the residence of Lord Monteagle, 
when he reteivod the letter that led to the discovery of 
"^tJie plot. 


EAST INDIA DDCKS (The), situate nearly 4 miles 
from London, at the eastern extremity of Blackwall, had 
their origin about tlie beginning of the present century f 
and, like the Tiondon and West India Docks, were de¬ 
signed for tlie bettor protoclioii and more speedy landing 
of cargoes, and the greater security of the revenue, by the 
prevcntirai of smuggling. 'I'liey were completed at the 
expense of the East India Dock Company, and first 
opened for shipiung on the 3id of September, 1802. The 
inner and outer docks are surrounded by a high and sub¬ 
stantial brick wall, coinmuiiicating witli each other by 
gates. I’ho Import Dock measures 1,410 feet from w’est 
to cast, and about /xiO feet fioin north to soutli; its general 
depth being about 30 feet, and including au area of 18^ 
acres. The Kjporl Doc/c, ns originally excavated, was of 
similar de[lth, 780 feet in length, and 520 foot in width ; 
the number of acres covered by the water being 9^ ; this 
part, however, was considerably enlarged in the year 
1817, by an additional basin towards the east. The 
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entrance basin comprises 2^ acres. These docks were 
desitCD^d and executed chieily under the direction of Mr. 
Konnie and Mr. Walker. Adjacent to the docks, on tlie 
north side within the inclosure, are extensive saltpetre 
warehouses, and, on the soutli side, is a range of spacious 
warehouses for the housing of the cargoes of the Private 
Trade Shipping. Previously to the opening of the free 
trade with India, W'hen the East India fleets arrived, from 
twelve to sixteen ships were generally unloaded togetlier ^ 
the hours of business, in the summer, are from seve^ 
o’clock till three ; and in winter, from eight till thiec. In* 
the landing of teas and other exciseuhle goods, an excise-i 
officer was appointed to each ship independently of tlit^^ 
in-board officers ; and for their convenience a liandsoiq^ 
office was built near the dock-gates, which latter open 
on the Commercial-road, with an archway for carnages 
Above the entrance is a committee room for the Duck 
Comytany, and a tower containing a clock. All the teas,* 
silks, hale and piece goods, the mosC valuable spices, &c., 
were conveyed to the East India Company’s warehouses 
lin London, in caravans, constructed to hold sixty quarter- 
chests of tea each. Tlie peppers, rattans, and some other 
articles, vrere conveyed to the extensive waTohonsos, 
erected by the East India Company, contiguous to the 
east side of the import docks. During the lauding of the 
goods, a book-keeper and a ticket-writer were appointed 
to each ship ; and a general account of eveiy description 
of articles landed was forwarded daily to the East India 
House. The packages W'ere drawn up from, tlie holds by 
the weight of two, lliree, or more men, standing on 
slings, connect<>d with high double ladders; an employ¬ 
ment of vonie danger, and frequently requiring a change 
of hands. So expeditiously w'as this business carried on, 
that the cargo of 1,200 or 1,300 ton-ship waS commonly 
unloaded in about twenty or one-and-twenty days. 

Strangers can only be admitted into these docks during 
rllw^hours of business, bytickets obtained on application 
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at the Dock Company's Office, a few yards within the 
entrance-gates on the right hand. 

KAST WICKHAM.—See 

EASTVVICK DOUSE, in the parish of (3real Hook- 
Jmin, Surrey, was formerly the residence of the Earls of 
Effingham, till it was settled by Thomas, the second earl, 
as part of the jointure of Ids countess, the daughter of 
Miiliaiii IlecLford, Esq. It is now the property of L. 
liazalgette. Esq. It is surrounded by a park of about 
400 acres. 

EDMONTON, a village inlVIiddlesex, 7 miles N. from 
Lpndon, on the road to Ware, contain ing upwards of 
*8,000 inhabitants. Tntliis neighbourhood is tho delightful 
spot called IJush Hill; wldch see. See also Southgate, 
wdiicb abounds with beautiful seats. Tn the cburch of 
Edmonton is a monument to the lady of Sir Hugh 
My del ton, Hart. The Bell Inn figures with a represen¬ 
tation of John (Jilpiii galloping towards Ware. 

EFEINC HAM, a village in Surrey, 3 miles N.E. from 
Leatherhead, wliicli gives tho title of earl to a branch of 
tho Howard family, it consists now of about 70 or SQ 
houses, and f?0() inhabitants, but is traditionally stated 
(wo believe without foundation) to have been anciently a 
place of imjiortanco, with several churches and a large 
population. There is now hut one church, and that is 
partly old and partly new. The old portion is built of 
flints, covered with stone and slates ; the new is of brick. 
The tower is embattled. 'J’Jie east window is* of three 
lights, with tracery over them. In one is represented, in 
a sitting position, a woman, witli golden tresses, and a 
crown on her head, her hands uplifted and joined, as in 
pi-ayer, tlie upper part of her vestment being white, 
powdered with gold ornaments, in unotlier is a male 
figure crtfwned, with garments similarly ornamented. 
Under these is some tnbimacle-work, and in a niche a 
half-length effigy—it is difficult to say whether of a man 
or a woman. In the chancel are some old stalls for a choir. 
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liDGAVA n Ji, a village iu Middlesox, formerly a luarkel- 
town, 8.1 miles IS'.AV. from LondoOf on the road to St. 
Alban’s. It stands on tim ancient Romsin road, called 
Watling-street. Part of the town was nainod Whil- 
church, bv the Duke of Chnndos, who built an elegaiU 
church here, in addition to tlio old church of Rdgware, 
The place is particularly noted for the duke’s palace, 
erected here in the 18th century, at an ex])en.so of 
upwards of 2.b0,000/.—Sec Canons. 

EGHAM, a lai ge village in Surrey, situate near the| 
'I'hanies, 18 miles VV.S.>\. irom Jjondon, consisting chiefly 
of a single street, nearly a mile in length, in which uie 
many respectable inns and thriving shops. The churcli is 
of mean exterior, huill of stone mixed w'lth jLtjick, an^. 
stuccoed ; but it is apparently of considerable antiquity, 
luid contains some curious old monuments. Among tlie 
most remarkable are those of John de 11 ullierwick, abbot 
of Chertsey, and 8ir John Denbaiu, fatlier of the poet of 
that name, who, with bis two wives, w'as interred here. 
He W'as bfu’on of the Exchequer in the reigns of .Tames 1. 
and Charles I., resided at the parsonage in this town, and 
founded here an almshouse for five ]ioot women. At the 
north side of the IJigh-strcot is anotlicr almshouse, for 
six poor men and six poor women, founded in 1706, by 
Mr. Henry 8trude, merchant of London. 

Noitbward of Kghain, between the village and the 
I'hames, is the celebrated Rtumvmeud, where the conbeul 
of King .loll 11 to the signature of Nagnu Charta was ex¬ 
torted by the assembled barons of Kugland, in 1215. To 
the west of Kgliain is Camomile HiU; so named from the 
camomile w'bich glows W'dd on it.—See Cooper’s Hill. 

KLiMES, vulgarly oalled Nelines, an elegant mansion 
nod park, neai Uoniford, Essex, the seat of Richard 
.Newman^ Esq. The mansion is modern, but the old 
, house is iitill standing, the ■possessors of which can be 
^irae^d from the 15th century dowiiwaid. 

^ ELTHAiM, n inurket-towii in Kent, 8 miles south from 
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Jjondon, on the road to Maidstone, a well-built, healtliy 
toivn, with beautiful surrounding scenery j but more re¬ 
markable ns having been, at a very early period, the 
favourite lesideiice of ro 3 "dlty, and graced with the 
•pomp and pageantiy of a ])alace, and of a court. Of 
the ancient palace of Eltham, the boundary walls, which 
are going fast into decay, the handsnino bridge across 
. the moat, two subterraneous passages, lately discovered, 
and the magnilicent bancpieting hall, are the only re¬ 
lics which now remain to ^ve an idea of the taste and 
' manners of its ancient jiriucely occupiers. The great 
, hull, once decorul&d with rich tapestry, and liaving elegant 
windows, w'hich dazzled the e^'es of the beliolder with the 
splendour and brilliancy of ^lie painted glass, owes its 
existence merely to liaving been found easily convertible 
into a commodious barn j though, during the Common¬ 
wealth, the palace, with its buildings, was valued at 
2,754/., for old materials, and sold, with the manor, to 
Nathaniel Tlicli, Esq., a member of parliament, and a 
])arliamcntary general. This oibcer so dismantled the 
W'oods, tliat, it is said, “ he scarcely left a tree lar^e 
enough to bang himself upon.*’ lii Ji 649, according to a 
jiarliainentary survey, the palace consisted of ** one fair 
chapel, one great hall, 36 rooms and offices below stairs, 
17 lodging rooms on the king’s side, and 78 rooms in the 
offices round the court-yaid, w^hicb extended from a gate¬ 
way, which stood midway betwixt the corner of Captain 
Thacker’s garden-wall and the 11 ev. J. K. Shaw Brooke’s 
premises ojiposite, up to the moat bridge. 'J'his part is 
represented in a plan appended to “^asted's History of 
Kent j” but this plan is only of tliat part of the palace 
called the (’ourt yard, which contained a great number of 
building.%; and many are described as much decayed in 
1509. According to the j^lan, commencing at the gate¬ 
way of Mr. M‘Lean’s garden, or the palace garden, and on 
the site of Captain Thacker’s outhouses, w'os the great 
bakehouse, and on that of the captain's garden were the 
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kitclien£i^ doeoyed lodgings, the privy-bakehouse, the 
store-house for the works, coal-house, aud tlie scalding- 
house ; and tlie chandlery or store-honse was nearly in the 
situation of the Rev. J. K. Shaw Brooke’s house. The 
gateway stood at tlie north end, in the centre of the rond«. 
and on each side of it, facing the bridge on the south, 
wore decayed lodgings; and on the 'west side, facing 
Captain Thacker’s garden, or rather the buildings de¬ 
scribed which stood there, and proceeding towards the 
moat bridge, were situated iho slaughter-house, tlie coul- 
bouse, the pantry, tlie spicery, and buttery. My lord 
chancellor’s lodgings, 'W'ere the identical houses, now iu 
the occupation of Alexander George Milne, Ksq., and 
Lis sister, Mrs, I'iSmeades : these arc tlu* only buildings of 
the Court-yard now in existence. 

Some of the tapestry of the great hall was appropriated 
by the first Sir John Shaw, Bart., in decorating the great 
room, called the hilliurd-room, or saloon, of his niunsioii 
(now occupied hy Ludy Rivers), wliic^i was built in IdtiX, 
and is still there in a most excellent state of preservation. 
All the attic rooms of this mansion were covered also with 
part of the tapestry, until within these five years, when it 
was removed from these apartments, and many of the poor 
inhabitants have since been using it as carjoetting to their 
rooms! 

The kings of England Imd a palace at Eltham at a very 
^ly period, and viewing the extensive excavations, with 
the decoys, &c., and connecting them with the history of 
the reign of Heniy 111,, ivhen this mode of security and 
defence was empl^^d, it is probable this jinlace 'was first 
built by that king.^In I'JT'O, this sovereign and his queen 
passed their Chiistmus hero, in great feasting and splen¬ 
dour. The hQauliful Oriel or Bay windows, on tlie west 
svAe of the hall, having some of the busses or centres of 
groining in the elegant ston^ ceilings, ornamented with 
*'thc l^alcgK and Fetlock, a badge of Edward IV., and a 
small window on the north side of the bay facing Eltham 
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(own, oxa<‘tly coiTespondiii}' with tho huudsoinc itnd pria- 
opiil entrance^-doorwuy to tlie hull, ibhuw that the bays and 
tin' doorway additions of V.dwiird IV., who repaired 
(ho ]taIuco at a j^roat oxpnnso in 1180. 'I'his doorway has 
^dsio in the trsicory oiio of tliat monarch’s badges, the rose 
tn soieily and the strait joints and connter-arch above it, 
leave no doubt that it w'us erected at a period subsequent 
to (be buildini^ of the ^'oat hall. 

Thelengtli of the ball is UK) feet; the br^dth .'hi feet j 
bei^bt bb feet; its beautiful proportions, (he carved w'ood- 
of vvJiat appears to liuve*l)een the musiC’gallery, tho 
nVissiveiiess and elegance of the roof, and tho exquisite 
'woiliruansljii» disjdayj'd in the stone of the windows, excite 
at oiKe astonislmient and pleasure. 

'J'radition has always kept, up a belief of their being an 
underground j)asstige from I’.ltbam Palace to Blackbeatb, 
Greenwich, or the lliver, and that at Middle Park, con^ 
noeted with these jiussnges, tlieie were njiailiuents under¬ 
ground for GO hoise#. About two years back, under the 
giound-iioor of an a|»artmenl of (lie palace, a trap-door, 
where recently a new arch hud hcen formed, was found 
open into a room under-ground, 10 feet by b feet, and 
proceeding from it, a narrow' passage of about 10 feet in 
length, conducts to a series of passages, with decoys, 
stairs, and shafts, some of which are vertical, and otlieis 
on an iiiciiued plane. About bOO feet of passage liavo 
bi-en entered, and passed through, m a direction w'ost, 
towards Middle J’ark, and under tho moat for 200 feet. 
'I'lu) arch is broken into in the field leading from Eltliam to 
Mottingham j but still the biick-work of tlie arch can be 
traced faitlier, proceeding in the same direction. The re¬ 
mains of tw’O iron-gates, completely carbonized, were 
found in that part of the jiassage under tlie moat, and 
large stal'Jbtitcs, foriiied of super-carbonate of lime, hung 
dowm from the roof of the Ach, which sufbcieutly indicate 
the lapse of time since these paasagts were entered. 
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]n among the ruins, a ring was found, having a 
ruby and five diamonds, with the following inscription, in 
Norman French :— 

Qui me portera explnitcra, 

Et a grande Joye rcviendra.” 

( ** Who wears me shall perfonn exploits, 

And with great Joy shall return.” 

Mr. Cuomb^ of the British Museum, conceives this to 
Lave been an amulet presented to some distinguished per- 
Bunago, when on the points of setting out for the Holy 
Land, in the lime of the Crusades. This ring is in tli^, 
possession of Sir John Shaw, Bart., the Lord of the Manor. 

The remains of J'lltham Palace may he view'ed daily ; a 
female being in attendance, whp expects a small fee. Tbe 
Bubterranean passages, lately discovered, may also be 
visited, for whicli tickets may ho obtained on tlie spot. 
The arches to tlie moat bridge are worthy of particular 
notice, and there is also a very curious arch, which forms 
the gateway to some grounds (called the Palace Garden, 
i^'hich they evidently once were) now in the occupation of 
Mr. M'Cleaii, a market-gardener, and a very obliging and 
well-informed man. These grounds are about 6 acres in 
extent, and may be viewed by Mr. M‘Clean*s indulgence, 
on applying to that gentleman. 

To preserve the remains of this palace from utter decay, 
about TOOL was expended by tlie crown seven or eight 
years back. The whole is crown pro[>erty, but let to Sir 
John Shaw, Bart., and underlet to a famier, at the expira¬ 
tion of whose term (in about three years) it will again 
vest in the crown, and not be re-let. Of tlie history ^of 
this palace, and the anecdotes connected with it, the fol¬ 
lowing few^ particulars must suffice. 'I'he time of its erec¬ 
tion is not certainly known ; but it must have been prior 
to 1270, when Henry 111. kejit a grand public Christmas 
hero, accompanied by his i|ucen, and all the great men of 
the realm. Anthony Beck, Bisho]) of Huihuni, is said to 
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]jrive ai'U'i’WHrdb assuiiiod fraudulent poijsessiuu of the 

jiiaiior. lie beuutitied the pulace, and bequeulhed it*to 

Ideanor, tl»e (^ueuii of J'<d\\aid J. Kdward 11. frequeutly 

resided l)ere. His queen was lioro d livered of a son, 

^\’hn had the name of Joliri of Elthain. Proha hi v, from 
^ • ... ^ , 
this uircujnstuuce it is iiii[>ioperly culled King John's 

J^llucH ; unless it ulluined this appellation from the sump¬ 
tuous entertainment jpven here bv Edward Ill. to tho 
captive King John of Franco. Succeeding princes, and 
paitioulurlj' [lonry VII., enlarged and impioved this 
palace ; but it was neglected flfler (ireenwich beLaiiifi tliu 
hVourite country residence. Our pnnoes often celebrated 
'their f(‘.stivals at Elthaiii with great iiomp. One of the 
last of these leasts was held here at Widsiintide, 1516, 
when Henry VJII. created Sn* Edw'urd Stanley IJaron 
Monteagle, for lus services at Floddeii Field. Queen 
Elizabeth, who was born at (Jreenwicli, was frequently 
cai'iied tlionco to Eltham, wlien an infant, for the bonelit 
of tho air, and she viiuted tins jtuJace, in a summer excur¬ 
sion jouud the country, in 1550. 

Near the palace aie tho seat and plantations of tlj% 
Dowager Countess of Rivers, called J^JLthum Lodge^ the 
property of Sir John (Jl. Shaw', Bart, or his siiccessorB, to 
one of whose ancestors it w’as lot by the crow’u on a lease 
perpetually renewable. 'Phis seat cannot be visitcvi except 
by special lavour. Near the town, also, towards i’/njoier'js 
llill, is VV<‘11 Hull, a small mansion, rebuilt in 17o3, 
the second Sir Urugory Pago, Jiart. 

The church of Eltham is not reinaikable. In the church¬ 
yard is a moniiinent to Bishop Horne, whose loligious 
w’litings are so highly a]>preciated. 'I’he parish register 
records the burial of 'J'bomus Dogget, tho eminent low 
comedian, who, dying in 1721, bequeathed u coat and 
silver bad^ to be rov\ed for annually, on the 1st of 
August; and of Sir Williau# James, Bart., who so greatly 
distinguished lamself at the taking of Serendroog Castle, 
in tlie East Indies, to commemorate which circumstance 
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thp tower of tlje Rdine name, on Shooter’s Hill, was erected. 
From the churcli-yard there is a hue view of this hill and 
its monument, whither it is a delig^htful walk, of not ex¬ 
ceeding a mile and a half, across the fields and through 
the wood. 

.ELSTREE, or. IDLESTREE, a village in Herts, 11 
miles N.5V, from London, on tho road to St. Alban’s. It 
is supposed to signify the ill street, from the bad condi¬ 
tion of the Roman VVatling-street at this place. Norden 
supposes this to have been the site of tlie Roman station 
Suloniacsc ; but others, with more prohahilitv, are of opi». 
nion that it was at lirwUey Hilt in tl.ls neighbourhood^; 
W’hich see. In tlie church of this place was buried, on^ 
the 7th of April, 1779, the unfortunate Miss Ray, the 
daughter of a labourer in tins parish, and the chere amie of 
tlie late Lord Sandwich. Slie was shot by tlio Rev. Mr. 
Hackman, under the Piazza of Covent Garden, coming 
out of the theatre. Her enthusiastic lover and murderer 
was tried a few days after, and executed on the 19th of 
tlie same month. 

On Woodcock Hill, in this vicinity, is a fine view of St, 
Alban’s Abbey and tho scenery of Herts. 

EMBER COURT, Thames Ditton, Surrey, a brick 
mansion, faced with cement, and inclosed in a park of 
considerable beauty, noted as having been the seat of the 
celebrated Speaker Onslow. It was until recently the 
residence of the late Colonel Taylor. Here is another 
handsome house, the seat of Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart. 

ENFIELD, a parish in the hundred of Edmonton, 
Middlesex, 10 miles N. from London. It is named in old 
records F.nfen^ or Infen, from its fenny soil; which now, 
however, is w'ell drained, with the exception of a small 
portion of the parish called the Wash, over wdiich there is 
u good rdkd. I’ho inhabitants of Enfield were formerly 
noted for their skill in tanning hides; and Enfield itself 
wa.s much celebrated for its Chase, comprising a large tract 
ui' woodland', w'ell stocked writh deer; but during the 
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civil wars it was stripped of both deer and timber, and 
let out ill .sniull farms. After the Hebtoratioii it \(as again 
laid open, the woods rc])laiited, and doer supplied; but, 
in 1779, it was disforested by act of [ .rliament, parts of 
^il allotted to diflerent parishes, and the rest sold for the 
crown. It was then computed to contain 8,349 acres. 

In this town is a small part of an ancient royal palace, in 
which, it IS supposed, Kdward VI.,on his accession to the 
throne, kept his court until he removed to London. One of 
the rooms still remains iii its original stale, w'lth oak paniiels, 
and a nchly-oniamented ceiling. Tlie chimney-piece is 
supported by colu]|aus of the Ionic and ('orinthian orders, 
and decorated with the cognizances of the rose and port¬ 
cullis, and the arms of France and England quartered, 
w’ith the garter, and royal sup])ortcrs, a lion and a gryphon. 
Underneath is this motto:—'• Sola salm servire Deo. swit 
cate) a fraudes —Our only security is to serve Cod . aught 
else is vanit}’-.” In the same room is preserved part of 
another chimney-pieoe, with nearly the same ornaments, 
and this motto :—“ Vt )'os super herham, est lenevolentia 
regis —Like the dew' on tlie grass is the bounty of tb« 
king.” 

In 1557, the Princess Elizabeth (afterwards queen) 
was escorted hither from Hatfield, with great splendour^ 
to ** hunt the hart,” accompanied by a grand retinue, con¬ 
sisting principally of ** twelve ladies, in white satin, on 
ambling jialfreys, and twenty yeomen in green, all on 
horseback.” On entering the Chase, she w'as met by fifty 
archers, in scarlet hoots and yellow caps, armed witli gilt 
bows, each of whom presented her with a silver-headed 
arrow, winged w'itli peacock’s feathers. At the conclusion 
of the hunt, the princess was allowed tlie dhtiiicilon of 
cutting tlie throat of the buck ! When Elizabeth became 
queen, sh3 held her court here, in the early part of her 
reign. The palace was Alienated from the crown by 
Charles 1., and was ever afterwards in private hands. In 
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1(570, it was taken by Dr. Uvedule, master of tlie grammar- 
school, wlio planted a cedar of Libanus in the garden, and 
had here a rare collection of exotic jdants. In 170^, 
most of the front building was taken down, and several 
small houses erected on its site. 

9 

Enfield formerly had a good market, but it is now dis¬ 
used. The parish is very extensive, llaker-street, Four- 
tree-Hill, Hull’s Cross, Ponder's Knd, the Highway, and 
the Wash, being all parts of it. 'J'he church is an ancient 
Gothic structure, frecpieiitly repaired. In it ai‘e sevor.il 
old monuments; among winch are those of .loyce, liadj&> 
Tiptoft (mother of the learned Kail ol' Worcester), who » 
died in 1446; Edmund, l^ord Koos, who died in 1506; 
and Sir Nicholas Raynton, Kiit., (f.ord Mayor of l.ondon 
in 1631) who died in Kild; the latter is a curious and 
costly luoimment; it exhibits the of Sir Nicholas, 

in armour, and his lady, liahiled as a mayoress, and sevei-al 
of their children. In the rhurrh-yard is the following 
inscription :— 

'• FIcrclief John White, who, day by Hay, 

On river-works did use much clay; 

Is now hiniself turning that way: 

If not to clay, to dust will come. 

Which to preserve takes little room. 

Although inclosed in this great tomb. 

I served the New River Company as surveyor, from Lady-day, Ifiill, 
to Midsummer, 1723." 

In the suburbs of the town are a number of boarding- 
schools, and several very elegant villas—7Vc»/ Plare^ 
built by tlio laio Dr. Je,bb, in the Italian style ; Simth 
Lodge, fonnerlv a favourite retirement of the great Far! 
of Chatham ; Knjtt Lodge, said to have bi'un a huuting- 
eeat of Charles T.; an elegant villa on Four-tree-hill, said 

have been erected by Inigo .Tones ; West Lodge, Korth 
Lodge, Hkech ffill, Myddelh/n House, and some others. 
—Seo BiCbh Hdl, and Smith^ale. 
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K>iGliriFIKLl) Gl^FiEN, a hamlet lo' the parish of 
Egham, Surrey, 18^ inih's from London, on the road to 
Heading, is delightfully situate on the summit of Cooper’s 
Hill, and is said to he llie place wheu the Danes were 
jjlefeated by King Etiielwolf in 871. Sir W, 11, Tree- 
mantle, Hart., and several other gentlemen, have hand¬ 
some seats heie. 

EPPING, a market-town in Essex, 16| miles east from 
London, famous for its butter and sausages, is on the high 
road to Newmaikel. 'The town consists pTincii)ally of 
one long and wide street, on a ridge of hills of conai- 
db'ahlo extent, iioriji and south. It has some good houses 
of modern erection, esj)eeiully schools, for which this 
)>Iace, on account of its suluhrious situation, is well 
adapted. Besides the chiircli, there are places of worsliip 
here, for Indopendeiils and (Quakers. At about tw'O miles 
from the church is Cep/, or ('oppeii Ihillf wliich see. iSce 
also Warlfps and Hill Hall, 

EPPINCj toK ESP, an exteiiNive tract of woodland, 
taking its present naino from the town of Epping; it was 
formeily called Wallhani Forest, and, in more remote* 
ages, the Forest of Essex, it having, in the reign of 
.Tames II., overspread nearly the whole of the county. 
This forest is under the jurisdiction 6^ a lord warden and 
four verderers ; the former of these titles is hereditary in 
the family of Sir James Tilney l^ong, T*rirt. The ver¬ 
derers are elected by tho fieeholders of the county, and' 
retain their oftices for life- The Icircst rights are as various 
as the different manors that surround it. In this foicst, 
though within liSsJ miles of London, wild stags are yet 
found, and a stag is annually turned out on Easter Mon¬ 
day, under an estahlislnnent patronised by the principal 
merchants of tho C’ity ; the kennel for the hounds, and the 
house belonging to the hunt, were some time ago rebuilt. 
The Easter hunt, at E]>ping,* commenced in 1226, when 
King Henry 111. conlirnied to the citizens of London free 
warren, or liberty to hunt in a circuit round their city, in 
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the forests of SUriway (Staines), Hainault, &,c. The lord 
mayor and aldermen formerly attended on these occasions. 
At the Forest-court, held in 1C70, "William Lord (irey 
brought in a very large claim for his manor of Epping, of 
liberties, privileges, immunities, exemptions, courts baron 
and leet, view of frank-pledge, profits, and emoluments, 
extensive as' any manor doth or can possibly enjoy, &cc .; 
also, to have a weekly market here on Friday (as first 
granted by King Henry III., in 1253) wdlh two fairs, &c; 
The Lords North and Grey obtained a grant for two 
markets weekly^ one on Tuesday, the otlicr on Fridaj^; 
the first is disused. , 

EPSOM, a large and pleasant village, lamilos S.S.W. 
from London, on the road to Dorking and Guildford, had 
formerly a 'weekly market j and, at the end of the 17th, 
and beginning of the IRtli century, was a place of fashion¬ 
able resort, on account of its mineral waters, which issued 
from a spring half a mile west of the village. The fame 
of these waters soon spread all over the ivorld, and the 
concourse of persons of all nations resorting hither was so 
■ great, that about 1680, Epsom salts were prepared, and 
eagerly purchased, at Jive i>hillins;s per oz.; and the lord 
of the manor erected a ball-room, and planted several 
avenues of trees, to\ttraf-t and amuse the company. The 
village flourished proportionahl}^ with inns, lodging-houses, 
and shops, for a quarter of a century, when the waters 
''gradually lost their reputation, and the place and its 
public rooms w’cre deserted—a result partly attributable 
to the impositions of the place, partly to the now fashion 
of sea-bathing but chiefly, wo presume, to the chemical 
fact, tbftlt tho E[kSom waters possessed no other virtues 
tban,^HyB as are found in the common suljihate of mag- 
nesiailpEpsom, during its prosperity, was of course over¬ 
build and the present appearance of the village impresses 
visitor that such has b^eu the case, there being still 
mmjp inns and public-house in it than would suffice for a 
pli^ six times its aizc. These, however, enjoy a brief 



haivesl during Llio ruocs, which now take }»hico twipo 
ii-yenr on f)[)sora Downs ; first, for three da3'3, on the 
Tilesday, Wediiesduv, and Thursday, in the week pre- 
crdiiig Whitsuntide (Thursday being he grand pubJic 
•day, when the Dei by Stakes are run for; and on which 
da\’'1301110 of the roi'al family, many of the nobility, and pt 
least 50,000 other persons attend); and secondly, by 
recent api»ointment, in the course of the month of Octobef* 
'J'he races coriirneiice at alioul 1 o’clock, and conclude soon 
aftor 1. The grand stand ^\llg built in lOiib, by an assO' 
elation of nohleiuen and gonlhnnen. It is built in the 
(iieciaii style, by i'rendall, is .situate about H) poles from 
the winning post, coniinands a view of the w'hole of the race¬ 
course, and will accommodate ffom 4,000 to ;>,000 persons. 

The eliurcK of Epsom is a liandsoine (iothic edifice, 
erected, with the exception of the tower, m 18ii4, on th© 
site and plan of the old church, which has been imitated 
by Mr. IJatclnird, the architect, with grout precision and 
effect ; the curve of iVs arche.s, and Uie mouldings of its 
columns, being exaed v similur. 

Around Ej>som arc several handsome seats— JVoodcplf 
Park, the Uaiou Tessior ; flortnn Place, 3. Trotter, Esq.; 
F.'psom Grove, — (larland, Esq.; the seat of Sir Mark 
Parsons, Bart., and some others.—See Durdens, 

EKI TH, ** derived, as I guess,” says Lambarde, ''of 
the Saxon ei’re, and hythc, that i-s, the old haven,” is a 
small village in Kent, 14 milo.s from London, close to the 
river Thames. In the church tw*o fine monuments have 
been lately erected to the memory of tli© late Lord Eardley 
and his granddaugli tor, the Countess (Jottorp, the only- 
daughter of Lord Say and Sole, whose elegant mansion 
and beautiful grounds are near this village (see Belvidere 
House.) jfrith Church, in the reign of King John, was 
appointed as the jtlace of assembly for commissioners to 
settle a ]icace between the king and (he barons. It is 
noted for its pictuvesqup jvv-manlied tower, and is an 
evancient structure. The interior contains several monu- 
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ments ui‘ great antiquity, among which is an alabaster 
tomb, much mutilated, in memor}'- of Klizabctli (Jountess 
of Shrewsbury, who is represented in her robes and coro¬ 
net, lying on a mat, with a lion at her feet, and her head 
on a cushion : the inscription is oblitoraled. On a slgb*^' 
near the above, are small whole-lengtii figures in brass, of 
a knigbt in armour, and his lady ; the iuscription is gone, 
but it recorded the memory of Sir iliehard Walden, Kni., 
and Margery his wife, the parents of the (Jounte.ss of 
Shrewsbury. On another slab are brass figures of a Iviiiglil 
and his lady, wuth the arms of AVaUhui ; the head of the 
lady is gone, as are the figuvesof their ? ons aud daughters. 
There are also other monuments of tlu' same family, and 
several more m&dern ones, for the A'anackers and Wlieat- 
leys, owners of this manor. In this neighbourhood, for¬ 
merly stood the Abbey of Leslies, founded in 117 it, by 
Kichard de Lucy, for canons regular of St. Augustine. 
Of this there are still some remains in a small farm-Iiouse, 
and a good account of it may be foiind in tlie Archmo- 
logia, Vol. I. p. 44, with a representation of the abbey as 
rt existed in iT'od. There are several matters in this 
parish worthy the attention of the antiquary and geologist. 

£SUEK, a remarkably pleasant village in Surrey, 16 
miles from Westminster-bridge, on the road througli 
Kingston to Portsmouth. The church stands on a small 
knoll in the village, and consists of a nave and chancel, 
with a chamber-pew^ on the southern exterior, built by the 
Duke of Newcastle, when owner of Claremont. At the 
west end is a low tower, with a pyramidal spire, having 
three bells, one of which is stated to have been brought 
from St. Domingo, by Sir Fraucis Drake. The font is an 
octagonalon each side of which is carved a ros., 
ea|||>orted||^ a plain octagoual pillar. Tn tlie south wall 
chimvel is a tomb, with the effigies oV a man in 
JoinjUll armour, but no inscription or arms. On tlie 
nort^^m of the chancel is painted tlie effigies of a lady 
izi with a book, on u desk before her : an inscrip^^ 
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«ujn slatra ihiit il js to tljo memory of Lady Lynch. ,In 
site ie"ip|er-book, amoni:^ the entry of those buried in 
rtoollen, tliore is a siiii^iilar one in 1680:—Mem. Mary 
\VbiT»' WHS only wrapt up in herbs. 

• ^.Tri this palish is Esher Place^ the seat and property of 
John S])ieer, Esq, This was formerly a manorial poBses- 
sion of the bishops of Winchester, having been given by 
William tho (’orM|uoroi- to the Abbey of St. Loofrid, and 
sold by the abbot to the bishops of Winchester. Here 
those prelates had a park, in which William Wainflete, 
when bishop, between Id47 and 1486, built a stately 
brick lious(‘, on 'Jie bank of the Mole. His arms, with 
those of his see, carved in stone, vrere placed over the 
galti-hoiise, and in several o|her parts of the building. 
On the tiinbei-vvork in the hall, not unlike tliat of West¬ 
minster-bull, were several angels carved, supporting 
escutcheons, in two of which were scrolls, with “ Tibi 
Chrisle and in the wjndowfv, frequently, “ Sit Deo 
Gialia.” Here the bf shops occasionally resided. Wolsey, 
when appointed to the see of Winchester, in 1528, ordered 
the house here to he repaired, and some parts of it rebuilt, 
purposing to make it his retreat when tlie king resided 
at Hampton-court. Hither he retired after his first die* 
gmee, and continued for several weeks at this mansion, 
till he obtained permission to remove to Richmond. In 
1558, this manor was purchased of Gaidiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, by Henry Vlll., who made it part of the 
manor and chace of Hampton-court. In a survey of it, 
taken in the beginning of the next reign, it is said that 
bore was a mansion sumptuously built; and adjoining to 
it a park, called Esher Park, about 8 miles in circum¬ 
ference, stocked with deer. On ihe accession of Queen 
Maty, Gardiner prevailed on her to restore this estate to 
his see, of which it was once more purchased by Queen 
Elizabeth, who, in her 25tlf year, 1583, gave it to Charles 
Lord Howard of Effingham. This house and park were 
sold separately from the manor by one of til|e subsequent 
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proi)iietors. At w-bat time tliis maimiou wua pulled down 
is not known. In 1729, when it was purcliased by Thomas 
Pelham, Kuq., brother to the Duke of Newcastle, notliiiig 
was standing but the gate-house, to which he made addi¬ 
tions in the same style. In 1804, it becauio the property, 
of Lord Sondes, eldest son of his daughter CJrace, who, 
ndxt year, sold the estate in parcels. 'Phe house iujd park, 
containing about 150 acres, were bought by John Spicer, 
£sq. The former stood in a flat situation, near the INlole. 
The additions made by Mr. Pelham were pulled down by 
Mr. Spioor ; but he has left! the original gate-house stand¬ 
ing, and erected a new mansion or)^, elevated ground, 
which commands a view of the park and of the sui round¬ 
ing country. 

In what is now called Saudon I'arni, in this parish, 
adjoining to tlie common, known hy the goiieral name of 
Ditton Marsh, was once a hospital or priory, founded by 
llobert de Wateville, in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry 11., and united, in 1436, with the hospital of St. 
Thomas, Southwark. 

fc There are many elegant seats in the vicinity of this vil¬ 
lage j as those of — Scott, Ksq.; — Roberts, Esq.; — 
Johnson, Esq.; and Eaher Lodge, Mrs. Terry.—See also, 
Claremont, 

ETON, a village in Bucks, on the bauks of the Thames, 
opposite to Windsor, with which it in connected hy a 
wooden bridge. The place consists principally of a single 
street, pleasantly situate on the banks of the Thames. It 
has long been celebrated for its royal college, founded in 
1440, by Henry VI., for tlie support of a provost and seven 
fellows, J^d the classical education of 70 scholars, who, 
when properly qualified, are annually elected to King’s 
College, Cambridge; to which they are removed, according 
tosenu^y, as vacancies occur. The college consists of two 
quadlillra In the outermblt, are the schools and lodges 
for |||||||mt6r8 and scholars; and on the south side, is the 
^oUeiiaiMiMibel. On the front, is part of the provost’s 
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loily;iugs, Hiid a handsome tower or gateway dividing the 
two courts. In the centre of the first quadrangle, is a 
noat brass statue of the royal founder. The other quad¬ 
rangle consists of the apartments of provost and fel¬ 
lows of the college. The library is as neat and elegant as 
any in the hingdoin, both as respects its aichitecture and 
its colloctioii of books. The 70 “King’s scholars/'as 
those aro ctdled who are on tlie foundation, when properly 
qualified, are elected, on the first Tuesday in August, to 
King’s College, Cambridge, but are not removed till there 
are vacancies in that college,‘and then according to senior¬ 
ity : after they li^ve been tiiree years at Caiubiidge, they 
claim a fellowship, liosides those on the foundation, here 
are seldom less tiiari .*100 noblemen and gentlemen’s sons, 
called oppidam, who board at the masters* houses, or 
within the hounds of the college, 'i'lie school is divided 
into upjier and lower, and each of tlieso into three classes. 
To each scliool there is a master and four assistants. The 
revenue of the college amounts to above .b,000/. a-year. 
'J'Le Eton Moutem is a singular custom, celebrated here 
every third year, on Whit-Tuesday. It consists of a ptip- 
cession of all tbe pupils to a small eminence, on the 
southern side of the Bath road, which has obtained the 
name of Salt Hill, from which spot they disperse them¬ 
selves to collect donations from all passengers, no one 
being permitted to pass without giving money for salt. 
Those collecting it are called salt-bearers, and are arrayed 
in fancy dresses. The money thus collected amounts to 
several hundred pounds, and has been known to exceed 
800/. It is given to the senior scholar, denominated tbe 
captain of the school, for his support at the University of 
Cambridge. The ceremony is generally very numerously 
attended : it used to be occasionally honoured by the pre¬ 
sence of *liis majesty and the royal family. 

EWELL, a small tow^ iii Surrey, with a market on. 
Thursdays, but with very little of the appearance of a 
market-town. Here is tbe head of a copious spring, called 
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tlia Mop’s Mill River, which, in its progress to tho Thames, 
turns several com and gunpowder-mills. The church is 
an ancient structure of flints and chalk, having a tower of 
the same, but finished with bricic-work, and four small 
pinnacles. Within, are some curious monuments, of coia* 
8i4prable antiquity, and several handsome ones of more 
modem date. 

If^early opposite the church is Kwell Castle, Thomas . 
Calverley, Esq.; and in the neighbourhood is Ewell 
Grove, Sir John Rae Reid, !Qart.; and many other genteel 
seats and villa residences. In tho town was bora Richard 
Corbet, Bishop of Norwich, in 16312, ^niucli noted as a 
preacher in the reign of James I., to which monarch he 
was chaplain. . 

FAIR LOP OAK, a remarkable tree w'hich stood, a few 
years since, in the Forest of Ilainault, Essex, near Barking. 
Its age was so great, that the late Mr. Gilpin, in his 
** Remarks on Forest Scenery,” says, 'I’he tradition of 
the country traced it half way up the bfarlstian era.” I’he 
Stem was rough and fluted, and measured about 36 feet in 
g^rtb ; the branches overspreading an area of 300 feet in 
circumference. In the month of June, 1805, this cele¬ 
brated tree having been accidentally set on fire, the trunk 
Was consideiahly injured, and some of the principal 
branches w'ere much destroyed. It has since wholly 
perished; but there is a print of it, as it appeared after 
the accident, in the ** Gentleman's Magazine for July, 
1806,” and a part of it has been converted into the beau¬ 
tiful ^rved pulpit of Pancras New Church, New-road. 

' FairUip Fair, which for many years was holden round 
the venerable oak, of which we have just spoken, and 
which is $tiU, on the first Friday in July, holden on tlie 
same spot, originated from an eccentric ebaraetpr, named 
John Day, a block and pump-maker, of Wapping, who 
had a small estate near the oalc, whither he used to repair 
annually^ fm ihe above-mentioBed day: it was his custom 
to invite select party of his neighbours to accompany 
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him, and dine under the shade of this tree, on beans ^nd 
bacon. Jri flie course of a few years, other parties were 
formed on this day, and suttling booths were erected for 
their accommodation. These prog-''ssively increasing, 

‘ i'ootljs were also erected hy persons w'ho brought various 
articles for sale ; and, about tlie year 1725, the place 
began to exhibit the appearance of a regular fair. Mr. 
^ Day continued to resort annually to his favourite spot, 
until his death ■, and, in lueinory of its origin, never failed 
to provide, on the day of the lair, several sacks of beans, 
with a propoitioiiate quantity of bacon, which he distri¬ 
buted, from the ^fuiik of the tree, to the persons there 
assembled. Tor several years before Mr. Day’s death, the 
pump and block-makers of Wapping went annually to the 
fair, in a boat of one entire piece of fir, covered wdth an 
awning, mounted on a coach-carriage, and drawn by six 
horses, attended with flags and streamers, a band of 
music, and a great number of persons, both on foot and on 
horseback. A few''years before Mr. Day's death, his 
favourite oak lost a largo limb, out of which he had a 
coffin made for his own interment. He died on the 19th 
of October, 1767, at the age of 84. His remains, pur¬ 
suant to his own request, were conveyed to Barking, by 
water, accompanied by six journeymen pump and block- 
makers, to each of w'hom ho bequeathed a new leather 
apron and a guinea. 

TETCIIAM, a small village near Leatlierhead, Surrey, 
bounded east and north by the river Mole. The church is 
curious ; it is built of flint, intermixed with pebbles and 
chalk, w’ith here and there some Roman tiles. The tower 
is low and embattled, and is of flint, wdth quoins of brick¬ 
work. The original form of the edifice has evidently been 
that of a cross, of which, in spite of many reparations, it 
still retains marks. The north end of n transept still re¬ 
mains ; the nave is separated from tlie aisl»by two pointed 
arches 3 and on the south side are the remains of three 
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with another aisle. 

Here is Fetcham Parkf the handsome seat of J. JB. llankey, 
Esq., and in the vicinity are several elegant retirements. 

FI FIELD, a parish iu Essex, 10 miles from Chelmsfor'*, 
and from London; worthy of mention on account of its 
church, which is one of the few remaining specimens of 
rural churches, with the steeple in the centre, cathedral-. 
' wise. It is dedicated to St. Nicholas, and has a nave and 
two aisles, with arches supported by cohiinns. The ori¬ 
ginal tower fell down, and a wooden one has been erected 
in its stead, whioh is entered by a starcas'e of flints and 
Roman bricks, strongly cemented together. In this tower 
the bells are deposited, on one of which is inscribed, 
** Sancta Catherina, ora pro nobis.” In the south wall of 
the chancel, there are three arches rising above each other, 
supported by two columns of grey marble : the east win¬ 
dow is decorated with ancient carvings in stone. 

FINCHLEY, a village in Middlesex, ft miles N. W. 
from London, on the road to St. Alban's. It is noted for 
itb common, which formerly consisted of upwards of 1,000 
acres, the greater part of wduch is now inclosed and culti¬ 
vated. The church is a neat edifleo, with an embattled 
tower. In the vicinity are many substantial and elegant 
villas. 

FITZWALTERS, an ancient manorial estate fn Essex, 
in the parish of Shenfield, one mile from the church of 
that place, north-west from the road between lugatestone 
mid Brentwood. This is supposed to have been, in 1,101* 
the property of Lord Robert Fitzwolter (whence the name 
of the manor), and it was held, in 1S63, by Joan, his 
widow, of Ihe king in capite, by the service of supplying a 
pair of gilt spurs at the coronadou. About 1400. it became 
the possession of the Knyvett family, and sub8e(}uently of 
John MorecroR, Esq., wlio erolited the house, after what 
is stated to-^ibo an Italian model. The building is on low 
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ground, and being of an octangular fbPm, with the chim- 
1103 's rising in the centre, has a very singular appearance. 
It has a piece of w'ater in front, w'ith a neat fancy bridge, 
and toward the road are two porter’s lodges. After Mr* 
Morecroft’s death, the manor was enjoyed successively by 
stsi^eral families. It is now the residence of J. Tasker, 
Esq., but tlie property", w'e believe, of Robt. W. Hall 
Dare, Esq. 

FOOTES CRAY, a village in Kent, on the river Cray, 
miles £. S. E. from. London. Here is FooCs Cray 
Place, which was built by Mr. Bouebier Cleve, a rich 
pewterer of Cheapside, after a design of Palladio. The 
house, which is built of stone, stands on rising ground, 
with a gradual descent towards the river Cray, which, by 
means of an artificial cascade, and'^oilier ingenious con> 
trivances, adds great beauty to tlie pleasure-grounds. This 
elegant villa is now the seat of Lord Bexley. Near it was 
the residence of the late Marquess of Londonderry ; North 
Cray Place, H. Manx^ Esq ; Mmvt Mascal, Capt. Cator 
Blendon Hall, Esq., and many other elegant 

residences. 

FRIARN BARNET.-Barnet. 

FROG MO RE, a hamle^lo Windsor, Berks, lying be- 
. tween the Great and Little Park, 22^ miles from London. 
The estate, which lies in a fertile valley, comprises about 
13 acres, laid out in pleasure-ground, with a variety of 
rare shrubs, and five ornamental buildings, denominated 
respectively, the Gothic Temple, the Ruin, the Hermitage, 
the Temple of Solitude, and the Born* The mansion was 
greatly improved by Wyatt; it has a projecting colonnade 
towards the south, which unites tlie principal building with 
two uniform wings. Her lute Majesty, Queen Charlotte^ 
purchased this esTate in 1792, and it was afterwards a 
favourite retirement of his majesty and herself. Since her 
majesty’s decease, much of»the furniture, paintings, &c*, 
was sold in London by public auction. The villa has h#ea 
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of late jears the residence of her Koyal IJighness the 
Princess Augusta. * 

FULHAM, a village in Middlesex, 4 miles S. W. from 
London, is situated near the Thames, opposite Putney, 
with which it is connected by a wooden bridge, built in , 
17fi9, This manor belonged to the Bishops of London a 
considerable time before tlie Conquest. 'J^he Episcopal 
Palace is near the banBr of the Thames, westward from 
FuUiam. The most ancient part formed a quadrangle of 
brick, and was ereo'ted by Bishop Fitz-.lames, in the reign 
of Henry VH. In the mddern alterations, considt‘rablo 
taste has been displayed, and the whole palace has been 
rendered much more convenient than /ormerly. It occu¬ 
pies a low site, and is surrounded by a moat, The grounds 
comprise about 37 acres, au'h have long been celebrated for 
the care with which they are cultivated, and tlie rare 
plants which they contain. They obtained their original 
celebrity during the prelacy of Bishop Grindull, one of the 
earliest encouragers of botany, and the^rst 'W ho imported 
the tamarisk-tree into this country, ivl^t the year 1^60. 
j^shop Compton, who was himself an excellent botanist, 
made them still more celebrated, by the introduction of 
otany new plants and forest-trees, particularly from Morth 
America. There is a fine terrace-walk on the banks of the 
river, parallel with the garden, but separated from it by a 
small stream. 

The church at Fulham is a large irregular atone building, 
containing numerous monuments ; one of which commemo¬ 
rates the famous Dr. William Butts, whom Shakspeare 
has immortalised in his play of King Henry Vlll., to 
which monarch the doctor was chief physician: he died 
in 1545. The monument of Dorothy, Lady Clarke, who 
died in 1695, was executed by Grinling Gibbons, who had 
300/. for Ills work. Here also is an elaborate**monument 
by Bushnell and Bird, in mewory of Lord Viscount Mor- 
daunt, who dieid in 1675, aged 48. In the church-yard lie 
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6 ntombf»d many of tbe prelates who have filled the se& of 
London since tlio Restoration. Here, also, lie burielrthe 
Rev. Dr. Rich. Fiddes, author of the Life of Cardinal 
Wolseyj the late Dr. William Cado^ in; and Sir A. S. 
Tlpuglas, who w'as captain of the Queen Charlotte, in the 
ever-glorious action of Juno 1, 1791. ^ 

The whole parish of Fulham is fertile, and highly 
.cultivated : Iho greater portion is laid out in nursery- 
grounds, and luarket'gardens and it is conjectured that 
one-half, at least, of the green vegetablos and fruits, sold 
in Covcut-garden, is grown in this and the adjoining 
parishes, la the ^eiglihourliood are many handsome villas. 

GARRA'i'T, a hamlet to the parish of Wandsworth, 
Surrey, \ies between that paris]^ and Tooting. Here are a 
few houses, chiefly of persons in humblo circumstances, 
and an extensivd*iron-mill on the Wandlc. This place, in 
the part called Garratt-lane, w'as formerly famous os the 
scene of a mock election, which took place upon the meet¬ 
ing of every new parliament, when several well-known 
characters in low life offered themselves as candidates for 
the borough of Gurratt, as it was called, being decorated 
for tlie occasion at the expense of the neighbouring pub¬ 
licans, whose interest it was to keep up the frdlic. The 
election was suppressed by the magistrates in 1796, on 
account of the riots and profligate scenes to which it led. 
Mr. Hone, in his “ Every Day Book,” gives a most ex¬ 
cellent account of this mock election, and of the worthies 
who successively were chosen “ mayors,'* and Mr, Foote 
has perpetuated the memory of this waggery in his farce of 
the “ Mayor of Garratt.” 

GATTQ^lf, Surrey, situate 2| miles N.E. of Reigate, 
famous foif'iiaving been what is termed a rotten borough,** 
from the 29th Hen. VI., 1451, till the date of the Reform 
Bill, consists now of about a dozen straggling houses only, 
but is thought to have beefl, in ancient times, g^arrisoned 
by the Romans, and long afterwards a populous and im¬ 
portant place. I'hat it was known to the Romans seems 

A A 
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unqueitionable j for tbeir coins, and other remains, have 
beOV found here frequently, and in considerable quan¬ 
tities. 

The manor-house, called Gatton Park, which carried 
with it the property of the borough, was late the seat of Sir 
Mark Wood, but now of Lord Monson. It is situate in 
the midst of an extensive park, and the mansion is exceed- 
ingly elegant. The approach to it is thought equal to any 
thing of the kind in the kingdom. From the lodge, which 
is on the summit of the hill leading to Heigate, the road 
winds beautifully down the *^park, for a mile, amid woods 
and groves of fir; presenting, here and there, through 
breaks, some enchanting views of tlie country bolow. 

From the south front of the house the prospects are rich, 
various, and extensive. At the foot of the sloping emi¬ 
nence on which it is situated, is a fine lalie, of forty acres, 
enriched with two beautiful well-planted islands, the haunts 
of swans and other aquatic fowls. The adjacent country 
is finely brokpn and diversified by w6od-crowned hills and 
luxuriant vales. 

* Upper Gatton House is also a handsome mansion, with a 
park of about 100 acres, now one of the seats of the Duke 
of St. Alban’s. 

Hutwood Cottage is the agreeable retirement of Sir J. C. 
Smyth, Bart.; and Ladbroke House, the residence of a 
family of that name. 

The church of Gatton, a small edifice, is situate within 
Gatton Park ; it is not in any respect remarkable. 

. GIPEA HALL, near Komford, Essex, now the seat of 
Alexander Black, Esq., is a very ancient edifice. The 
msnor at the Domesday survey belonged to the abbey of 
St. Peter, at Westminster; but in the reign of Edward IV., 
it belonged to Sir Thomas Cooke, son of Robert Cooke, 
Esq., of Lsvenham, Suffolk. Sir Thomas comftienced the 
boilding of the mansion, but diwd in 1478, without finubing 
' in consequence of heavy fines being levied on his pro- 
Arty during the contentions of the rival houses of York 
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and Lancaster. His g^'eat^grandson, Sir Antliony Coojce, 
one of the preceptors of King Edward VI., and whose four 
daughters* were noted as the most learned and accom¬ 
plished women of the age in which t' ey lived, completed 
the edifice, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and bad the 
honour of entertaining that princess here in liiCO. Shortly 
after this penod, the estate a])j)ears to have been Sold to 
Kichard Elmes, Esq., and in 1668, to .Tohn Bird, Esq., 
the next possessor to whom w'as .John Hathersale, Esq., 
who sold it to Sir John Eyle^ Bart., of an ancient family 
in Wiltshire, in whose descendants it continued till 174.^, 
W'hen it w'as sold^to Kichard Benyon, Eb(j., governor of 
Fort St. George. The son of this gentleman, Richard 
Benyon, Esq., enlarged the mansion, and much improved 
the grounds, by plantations, and a fine sheet of water, 
crossing the high road, over which is a bridge of three 
elliptic arches, designed by Mr. Wyatt. The mansion is 
a spacious square brick building, and has been so much 
added to by its latef possessors, that but little of it now 
appears above a century old. 

GOBIONS (vulgarly Giibbim,') the seat of Thomas 

* Mildred, the eldest daughter, was 42 years the wife Of William Lord 
Burleigh. She was learned in the Greek tongue, and wrote a letter 
in that language to the University of Cambridge. She had great poU- 
tical talents, was a patroness of literature, and distinguished for her 
numerous charities. Anne, the second, was the second wife of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper, and mother of the great Lord St 
Alban’s; eminently skilled in Greek, Latin, and Italian, she bad the 
honour of being appointed governess of Edward VI. She translated 
firom the Italian the Sermons of Bamardine Occhini; and firom the 
Latin, Bishop Jewel's Apology for the Church of England. ElbtaMh, 
the third daughter, was first the wife of Sir Thomas Hobby, ambas* 
aador to France; and afterwards of John Lord Russell, son of Francis, 
Earl of Bedford. For the tombs of both her husbands, she wrote «pl< 
taphs in Greds, Latin, and EngAh. Catherine, the fourth, ttiairied 
Sir Henry KiUegrew, was fbmous for her knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, 
and Ladn, and for her skill in poetry. 
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Kemble, Esq., is situate 5 miles N.N.W. from Barnet. 
It IS so named from its ancient lords, after whose time it 
was possessed by Lady More, mother-in-law of the illus¬ 
trious chancellor. In Queen Anne’s reign, this estate was 
purchased by Sir .T. Sambroke, Bart., in whose lime the 
grounds were laid out by Bridgeman. It has since hud 
several possessors, and the house 1ms been partly rebuilt. 

GODSTONB, a village in Surrey, 19^ miles S. E. from 
London, on the Lewes road, seems to be derived from 
Good-stme, the place having been anciently noted for its 
excellent stone-quarries, llio church is on an eminence, 
at a considerable distance from the village. See Marden 
Park* ' 

GOBIIAMBURY, 2 miles W.S.W. of St. Alban’s, is 
the seat of Earl Verulam. ' This mansion was erected to¬ 
wards the close of the IBth century, and consists of a spa¬ 
cious stone centre, surmounted by a balustrade and cornice, 
united to two stuccoed wings. All the principal apart¬ 
ments are of noble dimensions, and ornamented with a rich 
Gollecti<m of paintings. The park, which includes about 
^00 acres, is amply wooded, well stocked with deer, and 
presents very agreeable diversities of surface. 

GRAVESEND, Kent, a market-town, 22 miles from 
the metropolis, and the boundary of the port of London, is 
called in Domesday-book Greveihawy and in the Textus 
Roffensis Greves-ende, derived, according to Lambarde, and 
the best authorities, from the Saxon gerefa, a ruler, in 
Oermsn greve, and the English word end. Hence Greves- 
end, now called Gravesend, signifies the limit or bound of 
the office of a greve, or portrove, which was tlte title of an 
cfficer, anciently appointed as the head or ruler of this 
town. Lambarde, who wrote in the 11th century, speaks 
of such an officer having been ** lately created” at this 
place ; otherwise, as the mayors of London weve anciently 
.Irtyled imrtreves, and as it is ^ell known that the jurisdic- 
City on the Thames extends to Gravesend, 
nut Jbk ends, these facts would furnish a more obvious 
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etymology. The vulgar notion that Gravesend is so ealled, 
because the ptagve stopped short of the town, is almost too 
absurd for refutation 3 yet, as this etymology is current, 
we may just mention, that the place > is called Gravesend 
long before the date of eitlier of the plagdes with which 
London has been afflicted. 

The parish of Gravesend was incorporated, in the refg^ 
of Elizabeth, with that of Milton, and the conjoint parishes 
are governed by a mayor, thirteen jurats, (including the 
mayor) 24 coiniimn-councilmen, a recorder, high-steward, 
chamberlain, town-clerk, and Sergeant at-mace 3 or, at least 
were so governed before the passing of the Corporation 
Keform Act, w'bicL repeals and annuls all laws, statutes, 
usages, royal and other charters, grants, and letters patent, 
inconsistent with its provisions, in force relating to the 
several boroughs enumerated in schedules A and B, 
to that act annexed, in the former of which schedules is 
Graveiend. 

The manor of Gravesend was anciently in possession of 
the abbot of St. Mary-le-Grace, Tower-hill, who, it is 
related, obtained of Richard 11., about anno 1400, a gra^t 
to the watermen of Gravesend and Milton, of the exclusive 
privilege of conveying passengers to London, which they 
bad previously held by prescriptive right, on condition 
that they should provide boats, and carry all peisons (with 
their ** fardel or trusse,** that is, parcels or luggage) at 
2d. a head, or the whole boat’s fare at 4s. From 2 d. the 
fare was raised to 6 d., and, on the boats being decked, 9d« 
was paid 3 afterwards, about 1790, tlie tilt-boats, as they 
were called, being greatly improved. Is. was given ; and, 
finally, li. 6d., which is the fare of the sailing-boats to ilra 
present day. The use of these vessels, however, is now 
superseded by the nmnerous and elegantly equipped steam- 
packets, which start several times a day to and from 
Gravesend, and some of v^ich (in 1836) carried passen¬ 
gers for Is. a head ! The first steam-packet that conveyed 
passengers to and from London and Gravesend, started in 

A A 3 
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April, 1819 , m lOisiO, there were two only, and the price 
was 3if. for the best or aft, and for the fore-cahin. 

Thepassaere to and from London by water, was anciently 
termed the long fcrty; besides which, here is another ferry, 
across the river to Tilbury, for troops, carriages, horses, ^ 
&c. To remove the inconvenience of this mode of cbh- 


v<^ance, Mr, Tlalpb Dodd, the engineer, undertook, in 
1798, to unite the two counties of Kent and Essex, by 
forming a tunnel bolow the bed ol the 'J'humcs, and a con¬ 
siderable buhscriptioQ being raised foiatliis purjiose, the 
w’ork was commenced on the Gravesend side. The water, 
however, soon begau to impede the progress of the work¬ 
men, and increasing in quantity witli 'almost every yard 
excavated, die undertaking was ielm(]uished , the steam- 
engine and wood-work haTving been hist destroyed by a 
fire,* which is thouglit to ba\o been lutontionul. In the 
reach opposite Gravesend, all outward-bound ships are 
obliged til anchor, till they have been visited by the 
searchers belonging to the Custoim house, and many of 
fhese vessels are supplied wiUi live and dead stock, and 
vegetables, from Gravesend. 

llio lower part of Gravesend presents the appearance of 
a port, and is anything but attractive, tlie streets and 
paths being exceedingly narrow and inconvenient, looking 
dirty, if they are not so, and causing uiucb unpleasant 
josding and annoyance. In the upper part of the town, 
and in the environs, all is in much better taste; a vast 
number of neat residences meet the eye, and the scene 
becomes cheeiful and agreeable, if not rural. The style, 
however, of all Uie modem erections in and round this 


town, is too much after that of crow ded cities; cottages 
rare, rows of slight nin-up bouses abundant, and the gar¬ 
dens mere slips of ground. The apology for this is, that 


moat of these buildings are meant, we presume, for lodging- 
'|AoiiS||S, Ih afford accommodation to the concourse of visitors 
resorting hither; and far be it from us to dis- 
paejito the place, because the rows of houses around it re- 
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mind us of Providence-row, Walworth, or some equally 
well-named row in the Hackney or Kent-road. Gravesend 
has many attractions, though its builders have not pleased 
our taste, and the chief of these is, that . is unquestionably 
n dry and healthy place, and its air pure and bracing. The 
ri^er, from the pier of Gravesend to Tilbury Fort, on the 
opposite shore, is a mile in breadth. In its ebb and IlOw, 
it rises and falls more tlinn 20 feet, which must infallibly 
'cause a change in a vast column of air twice in 24 hours. 
A substratum of chalk, of great depth, on w'hich tlie soil 
reposes for some miles round *1110 town, quickly absorbs all 
moisture, and jirevents the possible stagnation of any matter 
which might engender noxious vapours. Here tlien, are 
two most satisfactory physical causes of healthy atmos¬ 
phere, which alone W'ere sufliCient to lead vast numbers of 
persons to visit Gravesend, even if it were situate at a 
much greater distance than it is from the metropolis* 

The principal public buildings at Gravesend are the old 
church and new chapel of ease, the pier, tlie town-hall, the 
market-place, the excise office, the custom-house, some gas 
and water-works, and a small theatre. The church, wliigjh 
is near the Thames, and dedicated to St. George, is Q&e 
of the ** fifty'* built under an act of Queen Anne, and was 
erocted about the year 1730. It is of brick, with stone 
quoins and cornices, and in many respects resembles that of 
St. Mary’s, Islington. The interior is plain but commodious, 
and contains a handsome organ and loft. The chapel of 
ease is on the London-road, and is of the modern Gothic 
style. Gravesend boasts of hot, cold, shower and vapour 
baths, and .of machines for batLing in the river at any 
period of the tide. These have been provided by their 
spirited proprietor with very considerable outlay, and are 
recommended by moderateness of charge, and invariable 
civility anA attention. The pier, which is neat and oom» 
modious, is of modem ereolion. Its chief object is, that 
passengers may land from steam-packets, at all periods of 
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thettide, without the mtervention of boats. In die summer 
of 1833, a temporary jetty was first erected for this purpose, 
while the materials were preparing for a permanent one ; 
but this was destroyed, one night, by a number of boatmen, 
who fancied themselves injured, because their private ad¬ 
vantage was not preferred to the public good. The jet^ 
was immediately restored, and the pier has since been 
completed, which, in fact, is itself little more than a jetty, 
as it consists of piles of cast iron supporting a floor or 
stage, and running out about 40 feet from the wharf-wall, 
built some years before. The payment of 2d. each entitles 
visitors to admittance to walk or loiter the pier for the 
whole day; or the payment of Is. 6d. confers the same 
privilege for a month. 

Another pier has recentfy been erected at Gravesend, 
facing die Terrace, (and therefore called the Terrace Piet') 
by the Star Packet Company, for the accommodation of 
their own passengers only. This pier is nothing more than 
a slight wooden jetty, and, with the'exception diat it has 
some gardens attached to it (at present not very attractive), 
W3 are not aware of any facility or advantage, in point of 
cheapness or convenience, which the public can derive from 
its erection. 

On landing at Gravesend, at either pier, the visitor will 
find immediate conveyance to Rochester and Chatham by 
omnibuses, which await the arrival of the steamers, or may 
hire ^ fly tc carry a party thither, or elsewhere, at a rate 
tolerably moderate. As to luggage, there are porters, 
(whose identity may be recognised by a number painted on 
their hats), who constandy ply on and about the piers with 
harrows, whose charges are limited, independently of their 
being, to all appearance, a civil, respectable set of men. 

On the east side of this town, commences the Thames 
and Medway Canal, passing through the several parishes 
of M0t0n, Denton, Chalk, Highom, Shome, and Clitf, to 
tlie riirer Medway, at Nicholson’s ship-yard^ from this 
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canal, a cut is made from White-Wall, in the parish of 
Frindsbury, into the river Medway, opposite his majesty V 
dock-yard at Chatham. 

The amusement which Gravesend afT rds must be sought 
^ in the tours around it, of which. we shall now speak, 
mdl'ely observing, pu passant^ that readers may find a 
library or two liere, and a very good ono at Milton, adjoin¬ 
ing, and that idlers may dissipate their time and money, if 
* they please, at '* lounges,” where, of evenings, there 
is some singing, or, if tliey prefer it, at an indifferent 
the atre. 

Ejcursions at Gravesend. —1. View the pier, and the oilier 
public buildings iif and about llie town ; cross the ferry to 
Tilbury, and view tlie fort. 2. At Milton, adjoining tbe 
town, there is a fine view of th^river : examine the church 
and church-yard, and inspect Penny’s library there. (See 
Milton), Thence proceed to the top of Windinill-hill, on 
which are the reservoir, &c., of tlie new water-works, and 
near which are some attractive nursery-gardens, and several 
tea-gardens, witli grounds for archery, cricket, and othec 
manly oxorcises. 'i'he view from the hill is delightfuL 
fSee Windmill Hill). 3. To Cobham Hall and village, 
whitlier, from Gravesend, it is a most enchanting walk of 
4 miles, over Windmill-hill, and thence almost entirely 
through fields, passing a small village, called Singlewell. 
See Cobham (hall and village). 4. Hp West-street, by tko 
baths, to Nortljfleet, where a walk in the Hive-park, a 
survey of the dock-yards, and a ramble in the extensive- 
and winding cliff in the vicinity, will afford ample recrea¬ 
tion. North feet),) Return by the Loudon-road, past 

the Victoria-gardens^ which are really very tastefully laid 
out, and where refreshments may be obtained, and bow'lmg^ 
archery, and other sports, either partaken of, or witnessed. 
Here are t)Ccasional galas, with displays of fire-works. 
5. To Rochester, 8 mile% and Chatham, by omnibus 
(charge Is (id.) On the road, 3^ miles from Rochester, 
is Gad’s-hill, celebrated by Shakspeare,. as the spot where 
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Piraee Henty ud Poins attacked Falstaff and his com- 
paniona, to try theit courage, and compelled them to resign 
their booty. There is an inn here called the Falstaff, to 
commemorate Uiis jest. During tlie ride, the scenery 
right and left is occasionally very rural and romantic. A 
pillar, which stands near the river on the left, attracts lUe 
eye, and requires the e:cplanatioa that it was erected 
(recently), by subscription, to the memory of the late Mr. 
Charles Larkins, an anctionoer at Rochester, and an aldoi- 
man of that city—a gentleman who distinguished himself 
in the cause of Reform, and'was over active iu the redress¬ 
ing of parochial and other abuses. The obelisk stands in 
grounds belonging to an estate called Great Hermitage, tlie 
seat of — Bentley, and from its occupying a com- 
ttanding eminence, it is a (onspicuous object both by laud 
and water. Ai Rochebter, C which is far beyond the 
limits of this w’ork) there are so many things to be 
8een> that wo fear but little can be accomplished in a 
single day. There are the old castle, and the cathedral 
church, the river Medway and its bridge, Chatham 
Dock-yard, the IJncs, the Banneks, and the Temple 
j^arm at Stroud, (the site of an ancient manor-house of 
fhe Knights I'emplars,) and many other notable matters 
to yield a careful man work.” (>. Take a fly to 
Swanscombe and (jreenhithe, two picturesque and beau¬ 
tiful villages, sunouuded by romantic walks and views, 
where a day may bo well spent. For paiticulars, refer to 
those places. 7. To Chalk and Shome (3^ to 4 miles). A 
pretty walk, the pleasure of which is much heightened by 
views of the Thames, which are caught at intervals during 
the whole distance. Both places are hilly and picturesque, 
aud have chamiiug walks and views. Their churches 
should be visited. Refer to each, under its proper letter. 
$, To IM^pbam, (pronounced about six miles, 

dmi^htful walk or ride. ..The place is only attractive, 
Jpount iof its rural situation and scenery. The other 
Gravesend are, to Denton Mill, near at hand. 
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(h here may be seen the Custom-house, the military land¬ 
ing-place, the batteries, and tlie canal basin, and where 
theie are some good and cheap baths, with a fine view of 
the river, the shipping, and tlie Essex coast, on one side, 
* an^ of rural scenery on the other); to Nursted, 4 miles ; 
to Springhead, tlirough beautiful fields, miles; to Shorge 
Mead Ilattery, along the sea-bank, 4 miles, and to South- 
^l}eet, 3 miles. (Turn toSonthJleet). Of these last-mentioned 
places, however, with the ei^ception of Southfloet, it may 
perhaps be said, in the language of Dr. Johnson, that they 
aie ** worth seeing^ but not worth going to hee.” To con¬ 
clude thu subject qf local and vicinal attractions, we may 
add, that boats, w bother for sails or rows, are always to be 
hired at Gravesend, and tliat the sportsman may, close at 
hand, find work for his slaughtering tube. 

Close against Giavcscnd, on the London side, between 
tl)e Thames and the London road, a new town is about to 
be erected, to be ontith'd Koiurville, from its spirited 
builder. Jeiemiab Rosier, Es(|., who has a haudsome seat 
here on the banks oi the Thames, and extensive possessions 
in the neighbourhood. handsome stone pier for this ne^ 
village was nearly comjdeted in July, 1U36, and the boild- 
"ing of several of the bouses had commenced. 

The Trip to Giavesend, hif Steam .—The Gravesend steam- 
packets start every morning at 9 and 10, all tlie year round, 
from the Steam Companies’and other wharfs. Tendon-bridge, 
and from St. Katherine’s, Tower-bill, and in the summer, 
frequently 4 or 5 times a day. Presuming our reader ** on 
board,” and safely through the ** Pool,” which is the 
crowded part of the river, extending from Loiidon-bridge 
^ Deptford, we shall range in separate columns the places 
which successively come in view, premising, that many 
interesting jparUculars concerning these places may be 
found by leferring to each, under its proper alphabetical 
head. * 
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t_r—{ DEPTFORD (Viclniilling and 

' Dock Yards.) 

■ DEPTFORD CREEK (where 
He, the Drvadiiony;ht, QB guns, 
now used as an hospital for invalid 
seamen of all nations, The Solhay ' 

^ frigate, given by govenimenl to the 
' use of the Marine Society for the 
education of puoi friendless boys 
as seamen, and two other vcssei.'i,*' 
^ employed, we believe, as chapels 
tfur seamen.) 

C GREENWrCir IIOSPJTAL 

-<aml OBSERVATORY. (See 

^ Greenwlcu,) 

TRINITY HOSPITAL.—A 
quadrangular brick etructurc, 
founded in l6:8, by Henry, Earl 
of Nortliampton, who endowed it 
for the support of a warder and 
twenty pensioners; twelve to be 
of Greenwich, and eight of the 
parishof Shottisliain, Norfolk. 
They must have been inhabitants 
of Ibeir parish four years, unmar¬ 
ried, at least fifty-six years of age, 
able to repeat the Creed, Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Command' 

I ntents; neither common beggars, 
drankards, or of Immoral beha¬ 
viour; neither idiots, blind, or so 
impotent as to be unable to attend 
divine service daily; and not pos* 
scBsing properly to the amount of 
twenty riiilllngs per annum. The 
pensioners have eight shillings a 
week for commons, and the warder 
sixteen shillings, besides clothet, 
lodging, and salary. The revenue 
is about ],100L per annum, and is 
under the management of the 
^ Mercers' Company. This edifice 
.was rebuilt in IBIp* 


THE ISLE OF DOGS.— , 
A targe tratd of pasture land, in the j 
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pnrisb of Toplar, consisting of 
upwanls of 400 uci'Cb. One tra¬ 
dition derives its name tV<ini King 
Edward the lliird's spaniels and 
greyhounds having been kept here 
wl^en the royal family resiiled at 
Greenwich, tliis spot having been 
chosen for that purpose by that 
and Biiececding monarclis from its 
Contiguity to their sports of wood¬ 
cock shooting and coursing the 
red deer at Waltliani and the 
other royal forests in Essex. 
Another still nioie romantic, at¬ 
tributes it to the cirSuiiistance of 
a waterman having murdeied a 
man who had a dog witli him 
which would not leave its dearl 
master, till linngcr constrained him 
to swim over to Greenwicli, which, 
being frequently repeati'd, was 
observed by the waterniap plying 
there, who following the dog, 
by that means discovered the 
body of die murdered man. Soon 
after, the dog returning on his 
usual errand to Greenwich snarled 
at a waterman who sat there, and 
would not be beaten oft', which 
caused the by-standers, who knew 
of the murder, to apprehend him ; 
he afterwards confessed the fact, 
and was hanged on the spot. 


^ An extensive 
'^maniifactory. 


rope 


and cable. 


BLACK WALL.—The West 
India Dock I'evcrti, the Artichoke, 
King's Arms, and other houses of 
entertainment, famous for white- 
bait. » 

Alessrs. Wigram and Green's 
timber and ship building yard. * 
THE EAST INDIA DOCKS 
(whiili see under letter E.) 



View of Shooter's-hilL 


A B 
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iftow Creek, formed by the river. 
I^a i on the bank, the buoyh and | 
vesaela of the Trinity Company. 


The** Devil’s House j** so called, 
from its having anriently be>| 
longed to a family named DevalL . 

ESSEX. 

View of Barking. 

Barking Creek and Floiirmiil. 


View of Cbailton. 
WOOLWICH. 


View of lUinliam. 


PURPLEET. 


BELMONT CASTLE, near., 
Grays, a beautiful modern man¬ 
sion, with Gothic towers and cm- 
baUlemcnts, and extensive plea* 
sore grounds, — Richard Webb, 
Esq. 

GRAYS, or GRAYS THUR-? 
BOCK. 3 


Half-Way House. 

’ BELVIDERF. HOUSE, late 
I the mansion of Lord Eardlry, but 
I now of lA>rd Say and Sele (see 
^Btlviderc ) 


ERITJI. 

Long Reach Tavern. 

Hartford Crbek. 

View 6f Stone. 

SWANSCOMBK. 

OREENIUTHE. 

- INGRESS (a Gothic mansion, 
newly erected), and Ingress 
Park, Mr. Aldernun Harmer. 
(See Ingress.) 


NORTHFLEET. 

Batlis and Bathing Machinea. 
GRAVESEND. 


TILBUBV FORT. ORAVESENO. 

GRAVS, or O REVS. THU^OCK, a pariah in Eoms. 
||11 tniles from London, received its distinguishings prefix 
of QrtySf from the noble family of that name, who pos¬ 
sessed this manor for upwards of 500 years, from A.D. 
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1194, wlien it was granted by Hichard I. to Henry ,de 
Grey, progenitor of the families of the Greys of Cud- 
Doure, Wilton, Buthin, and Rotbesfield. The mansion of 
the capital manor is on the right of the road to Stifford ; 
its present possessor is Thomas Theobald, Esq. The 
toVn, which has a market on Thursdays, and two fairs 
annually (May and October 20), consists chiefly of a 
single street, irregularly built, extending along a creek, 
navigable fur hoys and vessels of small burtlien, on the 
border of the Thames. Great quantities of bricks are 
made here and sold in Londfln, but the chief trade is in 
corn. A free-school, founded in 1706, by William Palmer, 
and amply endowed, instrncts 10 poor boys in Latin, 
reading, writing, and accounts. The church, dedicated to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, is builf in the form of a cross, and 
has a tower on tlie north side. (See Belmont Castle,') 
GHKKNlirJ'HE a romantic hamlet in Kent, 3 miles 
N.£. from Hartford, and S on the London side of Graves¬ 
end. It is dolightfuRy situate on an eminence, near the 
Thames, and has a horse-ferry to the opposite shore. 
Greeiihithe fonnorly belonged to the nuns of Dartfoi;^, 
(see Dartford); hut is now a hamlet attached to the 
manor of Swanscombe. The range of hills, which, with 
little intermission, forms the boundary of all this co^t, 
to Cliff and Cowling, commences here. The chalk-pits at 
this place are immense ; the cliffs formed by the excava¬ 
tions, presenting, in many places, perpendicular heights 
from 100 to 150 feet. The material thus obtained, forms 
a considerablo article of commerce, botli in its natural 
state, and when burnt into lime, for which purpose nume¬ 
rous kilns are visible, and not only London and the adja* 
cent country, but Holland, Flanders, and oven China are 
hence supplied. The potteries in Staffordshire consuthe 
several thousand tons of flints, which pervade the chalk 
herjS in tliin strata, that material forming the princi|Mll 
ingredient in the composition of the Staffordshire ware. 
The rubbish in the chalk is conveyed in lighters to all the 
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pofts and creeks in the opposite county of Essex, and 
oven to Suffolk and Norfolk, where it is used for manuring 
the lands; *' thus/’ says Hasted, this chalky soil con* 
tributes to make the sti’ong clay lands of those countries 
rich and fertile, and this mixture of earth forms a com- ^ 
position, which out of two otherwise barren extrenies 
mdkes one prolife medium.” In some parts the chalk 
works are many feet below the level of the Thames ; atid 
being interspersed with houses, lime kilns, &g., present a* * 
very singular aspect, as well from the river as tlio various 
points inland. A vast quamity of fossil remains has been 
found from time to time imbedded in the strata of chalk 
in this neighbourhood ; most of lliem j[)arts of animals or 
of fishes, as teeth, palates, spines, and bones, curiously 
petrified. 

Near ttiis place are Ingress Park and Stone Castle (see 
Ingress,') Stone Castle stands on a fine eminence, to the 
right of the London road, and is now the seat of — 
Gordon, Esq., Greenhitbe, and its '^vicinity, afford some 
good sketches for the landscape-painter. 

, GREENSTEl), near Ongar, a parish and village in 
Essex, 20 miles from London, is particularly noted for its 
church, wdiich is generally supposed to be one of tlie most 
singular and ancient in Great Britain. The nave is 
formed of the half trunks of oaks, about a foot and a half 
in diameter, split, and roughly hewn at each end, to let 
them into a sill at the bottom, and into a plank at the top, 
where they are fastened with wooden pegs. This is the 
whole of the original fabric, which yet remains entire, 
though much corroded and w'orn by long exposure to the 
weatlier. It is 29 feet 9 inches long, 14 feet wide, and 
5 6 inches high, on the sides which supported the 

primitive roof. On the south side there are 16 trunks, 
and 2 door-posts ; on the north 21, and 2 vacunoies filled 
up with plaster. The wesbend is built against by a 
boarded towei', and tlie east by a chancel of brick; on the 
^jjgpth side there is a wooden porch, and both sides are 
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strengthened by brick buttresses; the roof is of later 
date, and tiled, but rises to a point in the centre, as ori¬ 
ginally formed. The brick building has a blunt-pointed 
doorway, with mouldings curiously w«jrked in the brick, 
it has been surmised that the original fabric was erected 
as\ sort of shrine for the reception of the corpse of St, 
Edmund, which, on its return from London to Bury, was 
carried, as i^}''dgate relates, in a chest. The ancient road 
from London into Suffolk lay through this place. The 
church at Greensted, though itself, for the most part, of 
great antiquity, does not coAtain any lemarkable monu¬ 
ments or inscriptions. 

li^astward of the church is Greensted Hall, a handsome 
mansion, in the old style, w'ith a stuccoed front, and com- 
mandihg a pleasant prospect over tlie country. It is the 
seat of the Bev. Craven Orde. The parsonage-house is 
an attractive building, agreeably situate. 

GREEN STREF/1’, a bamlet of the parish of East 
Ham, Essex, situate About a mile from the church of that 
place, is noted for a fine old mansion, culledGrecn Street 
House, which, it is stated, was fonuerly the occasioRfil 
residence of King Henry A^llT., and Anna Boleyne. The 
mansion is the property of William Morley, Esq., who 
repaired the tower about 40 years ago, which accounts for 
its comparatively modern appearance. Tlie building is 
supposed to have been erected about 300 years, an opinion 
which singularly coincides with an anecdote related by 
Mr. Motley, in a communication to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine tbe substance of which is, that Aima 
Boleyne was betrothed to a young nobleman who died j 
about 10 months after bis death, tlie king demanded her 
band ; she, as w’as the custom, requested to complete the 
twelvemonth of roouming for her lover, to which Henry 
agreed, and for her amusement built the tower in question, 
from which she had a fifie view of the Thames from 


* Vol. 94, pt. 1, page 219. 
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Greenwich to below Gravesend. The room in tJje third 
storj of the tower w^as formerly hung with leather, richly 
decorated with gold, which Mr. Morley’s predecessor 
avariciously, almost wickedly, burnt, to collect the gold, 
which was sold for SOI, The lead from the roof was also 
sold, which Mr. Morley has now covered writh copper. 

A letter, in the handwriting of King Henry Vlll., 
dated from Green>street, and preserved either at Oxford, 
Cambridge, or in the British Museum, is a proof that the' 
monarch was at least once here; and, it is said, that Anna 
Boleyne was carried from*^ this place to the 'lower of 
London. 

GllKENWlCH, a large town in KeJit, 5 miles E.S.E. 
from Loudon, particularly noted for its Royal Hospital for 
seamen, and its Park, It is situate on tlie Thames, and 
its streets, though irregular, contain many handsome 
houses, inhabited by ])ersons of high respectability. 

The clmrcb is a handsome stone fabric, the interior of 
which is constructed in tlie Greci&'n style: it contains 
three portraits of sovereigns, and a curious paintihg on 
bpard, representing a monumental efiigy of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. It has a very fme organ, with spacious galleries, 
which, witli the pulpit and pews, are of wainscot; the 
altar-piece is much admired; each of its sides is formed 
by three columns of the Corintliian order, fluted, disposed 
in the form of a triangle, and supporting a triangular enta¬ 
blature. 

Witbin these SO years, a handsome iron bridge has been 
erected over Deptford Creek (which was previously 
passed in boats), and a new road made from it into Green¬ 
wich. The new Greenwich Railroad reaches to tliis 
poitjtt; foT'Rp account of which undertaking, see the next 
artiole. T^l^ ferry for carriages, horses, &c., between 
Greenwigl^^d the Isle of Dogs, is of abouf tlie same 
date as the Creek-bridge. The communication between 
Greenwich and the metropolis Las been greatly facili¬ 
tated within these few years, both by land and water. 
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Several steam-boats now ply daily, between Greenwich, 
London-bridge, and Ilungerlord-stairs, at the charge of 
i)d, each person ; several passage-boats, at Gff.each person, 
go hence to the Tower, provided with awnings, &.c.; and 
omnibuses and stages start every half hour, either for 
G Aopchurch-street or Chariiig-cross. 

Among the charitable foundations are two colleges fbr 
poor peoido ; one founded by Laiubarde, the Kentish anti- 
* quary ; and the other by Henry Howard, Earl of North¬ 
ampton. The latter edilice was rel^uilt in 1819. Here 
are also several almshouses and charitable schools. 

In I5iy7, two burgesses were returned to parliament for 
this town; and asfiiisos were liolden here in the 1st, 4th, 
and 5th years of Elizabeth. Greenwich has been the re¬ 
sidence of royalty, and of mafty noble and literary cha¬ 
racters. It was the frequent residence of Edward IV. 
(whose son, llichard, Uuko of York, was here married to 
Anne Mowbray, daughter of the Duke of Norfolk), of 
Henry A'II., Henry \*11I., Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., 
and Charles II. In Dr. Johnson lodged in this 

town, and comjiosed great part of his tragedy of “ IrenqJ* 
w'liilst walking in the park. At Greenwich were buried, 
Thomas Tallys, father of the church style of music; 
Lambarde, the topographer, who wrote bis ** Perambu¬ 
lation of Kent,’' during his occupancy of Westcombe 
Park, in this parish; Samuel Squire, Bishop of St. 
David’s, w'bo was vicar of this place ; llobert Newcourt, 
author of llepertorium LondiiienseGeneral Wolfe, 
the conqueror of Quebec ; Lavinia, Duchess of Bolton, the 
original Folly Peachum ; and the llev. Nicholas Tindal, 
the translator and continuator of llapiii. In this towrn 
died the bravo naval officers, Sir Richard Stainer, 1662, 
Sir John Law'sun, 1665, and Sir John Leake, 1720 ; and 
six astronomers-royal, viz. Flamstead (1719), Halley, 
Bradley, Bliss, Moskelyne, luxd Pond (1836). 

William Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, resided here, 
after bis release from prison by Henry Vlll., till his 
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defith in 1512. Bisliop Gastrell lived here before his pro¬ 
motion to the see of Chester, in 1714. 

Greenwich was tlie birth-place of Queen Mary and 
Qaeen Elizabeth : and here Edward VI. died. A palace 
erected hero, by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, who 
named it Placentia, was enlarged by Henry Vll., *<did 
completed by Henry VIII.; but being afterwards suffered 
to run to ruin, was ])ullod down by Charles II., who began 
a ^magnificent edifice, and lived to see the first wingj '* 
which now forms a part of Greenwich Hospital, finished. 
He also enlarged the FarL* walled it round, planted it, 
and erected n Royal Observatory* on tlie top of tlie hill, 

* The liKt stone of this Observatory was laid by Flamstcad, on 
the lOtli of August, 1C75. It stunds 160 feet above low-water mark, 
and consists principally of 2 sciiarate buildings: the first contains 
3 rooms on the ground-floor, viz., the transit-room, toward the cast; 
the quadrant-room, toward the west; and the assistant’s sitting and 
calculating-room, in the middle r above which is his bed-room: the 
latter bdng furnished with sliding-shuttcrs in the roof. In the transit- 
room is an K'fcet transit-instrument, with an axis of 3 feet, resting 
cci 2 piers of stone: this was mode by Bird, but has been much im- 
liroved by Dolland, Troughtoii, and others: near it is a curious transit- 
dock, made by Graham, but greatly improved by Eamshaw. The 
quadrant-room has a stone pier in the middle, running north and 
•oath, having on its cast face a mural-quadrant, of 8 feet radius, 
nude by Bird, in 1749, by which observations are made on the 
•outhcra quarter of the meridian, through an opening in the roof. 

3 feet wide, yiroduccd by means of two sliding-shutters; on its west 
flue is another 8-fect mural •quadrant, with an iron firarae, and an 
aroh of brass, made by Graham, iii 172.3: this is applied to the north 
quarter of the meridian. In the same apartment is the famous zenith- 
sector, 12 feet in length, with which Dr. Bradley, at Wanstead, and at 
Kep, made those observations which led to tlie disoovery of the aber- 
faUon and nutation: here also is Dr. Hooke's reflecting-^escope, and 
8 tdesoopes by Harrison. On the south side of this room is a small 
buildiiig, for observing the eclipses Sf Jupiter’s sateUites. occultatlons, 
ite., with sliding-shuttcrs at the roof and sides, to view any portion of 
the hemisiduRe; this conUuns a 40-inch achromatic, by Mr. John 
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for the use of llie colehruted Flamstead, whose name thp 
hill retains, lie likewise luniished it with matliematical 
instTuments for astronomical observations, and a deep dry 
well for observing the stars in the day-cime. The instru* 
incnts have been very much improved, and are supposed 
to h^ the best in Kurope. From the meridian of Greenwich, 
all Englisii astronomers make their calculations. At th*e 
entrance of the I’ark stands the Naval hairing its 

‘centre formed by the building formerly culled Pelham 
House, w'hich was originally built for the ranger of the 
Park ; 2 wings have beeu addtid, each connected wdth the 
centre by an elegant colonnade. 'llus institution is 
destined to receivS the children of seamen belonging to 
the royal nary, who are clothed and supported, and re¬ 
ceive such an education as may frender them useful mem¬ 
bers of society. When at a proper age, the boys are to be 
sent to sea, unless they dislike it, in w'hich case they wdll 

Dolland, with a triple objSct-glasR, and a .l-fcct achromatie, by John 
and Peter Dolland, bis sons: iKrc, likewi.<ie, are a 2-feet reflecting- 
telcscoiic, and a 6-fcet reflector, by Dr. Hcrsehell. ^ 

The lower part of the bouse serves merely for habitation s but 
above is a large octagonal-room, which, being now seldom wanted for 
astronomical paqioses, is used as a repository for such instruments os 
are too large to be generally employed in the apartments first de¬ 
scribed, or fur old instruments, which modern improvements have 
supcrsedetl. Among the former, is a most excellent 10-fcet achro¬ 
matic, by Dolland, and a G-fect refleccor, by Short; with a clock to be 
used with thm. Here, likewise, i.s the library, whirh is stored with 
scarce aud curious old astronomical works, including Dr. Halley’s 
original observations, and Captain Cook’s Journals. Good busts of 
Flamstead and Newton, on*pedestals, ornament this apartment; and 
in onecorner is a dark narrow staircase, leaiHng to tlic leads aboye, 
whence the prospect is uncommonly grand; and to render the pl^ 
sure more complete, there is, in the western turret, a Camera Obaeurat 
by which all the surrounding object, both moveable and immoveable, 
are beautifully represented in their own natural colours, on a ooDcave 
tuble of plaster of Paris. 
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be bound out appientices and the girls apprenticed, or 
sent into tbe service of lespeclable families. Sutli dis¬ 
abled seamen as may have itceni d a good education, are 
here employed as assisrants. Cireciiwich Paik, which is 
well stocked with dcci and timber, adoids as murh variet} 
in propoition to its ss ati) in the kingdom hut the 
Views from the Ohseiv ituiy, and the Out tun llill, aie 
beautiful beyond imagination, putnulirly Iht foimei^ 
The eye giant cs o\f i a jiiodi^ious t \paiist [o the n^lit 
IS seen the npuious pansh ofsttpiny, mdiidni^ the 
hamlet ol Poplar I imchoust and Hlarkw ill, with tlitii 
capacious new tuchd docks, ^i.c. lltvond tlusecvldid 
the villages of Stratfuid, Kow llitknc\, ^mcwiu^ton iiid 
Islington, boundtdmlhc distance h> liu site i acclivities 
of Hampstead and IIir,hgatt. 1 o the It it rise the Suiie^- 

hills, with tho silldgcs of Peckliaiu, C imhcrwcll, ^lorwood, 
Dulwich, aud so on to Chipham and At inihlcdon In the 
middle of tlie pictuu, suiroundcd hj n deiist i itinosphcie, 
aud stretched out in all its immensity and gi iiidcur, is the 
Lugo capital itself, apparently hemmed in bv i forest of 
piasts, aud terminated by tlie mist of tlie indistinct cniinti j, 
on the other side. 

At tho summit of Muizc IJilI, whith roinmands a fine 
view over 1 ondon, ait \aubiiigh hit Ids, in which are 
seveial houses built b\ tlie cihhritcd sii Tohn A an. 
brngh, ope of whit h is in imitation, it i^ s lul of ]> n t of the 
late Bastilo at Puis, in which he ^ as cunfuicd fur some 
time. It IS the residence oi — Stol os Fsq Not fai from 
it are some other liouse« in tlic s inie style , one of these 
was tho seat of the lute J oid I^iawley. 

GREExNAMCJl HOSPITAL was founded in 160J, by 
King William and Queen IVIaiy, ioi the use of disabled 
Kughsh seamen and tluir childien, and for the widows and 
children of such as wcie slam it sei 

Tbe king ajipointed commis&ioneis foi the bettci canying 
on his intentions, and clesiied the assistance of his good 
subjects, as the necessity of his aflaiis did not permit Iniii 
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lo advance considerablG a sum towards this work as h« 
dusired. In conlormitj to this request, many benefactions 
were made in that UTid the succeeding; reigns to this noble 
charity, which, according to the tabl *-& hung up at the 
* entrance of the hall, amounted to 58,209/.; and afterwards 
the Torfeited estate of the Earl of Derwentwater, in 1715, 
amounting to G,0()()/. per annum,. W'as given by parliament 
to this hospital. Tlie revenues of this estate have been 
immensely increased of late years. 

l^ho ]jo.s{)ital IS erected on the south*bank of the Thames, 
(whore there is a terrace, 8G5 ffiot in length), and consists 
of four distinct ]n]es of building, called King Charles’s, 
Queen Anne’s, King William's, and Queen Mary’s. The 
interval between the two most northern buildings, King 
Charles’s and Queen Anne's, forms the grand square, which 
is about 273 feet wide. 

In the centre of the grand square is a fine statue of 
George II., by ll_vsbrach, sculptured out of a single block 
of white marble, wJacfi weighed 11 tuns, and was taken 
from the French by Sir George Hooke. On each side is a 
suitable inscription in Latin. ^ 

King Charh's’s building is on the west side of tbo 
square. He resided in the east pait of it, which was 
erected by Webh, after a design by Inigo Jones : it is of 
Portland stone, and rusticated. In the middle is a tetra- 
style portico of the Corinthian order. At each end is a 
pavilion, formed by four corresponding pilasters, and sur¬ 
mounted by an attic ordei, with balustrade, pedimeut, .ficc. 
Queen Anne’s building, opposite, is in a corresponding 
style. In the north front of these two buildings, the pedi¬ 
ments are supported H)y ranges of coupled Corinth^ 
columns, and the same order is continued in pilasters ai[png 
the building. The projection of the entablatures gives lOl 
agreeable diversity of light aud shade. In the centre of 
each port, between these ranges of Coriuthian columns, is 
the door of tlie Doric order, adorned above with a tablet 
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drill pediment. AVithin the height of therse loftjr columns 
are two series of windows, enlightening two floors. Tho 
undermost, which are the smallest, have rustic cases, 
crowned with pediments ; the upper series, which are largo 
and loftjr, are adorned with the ordei-s and with upright 
pointed pediments. Over these is an attic story : the en¬ 
tablature of the Corinthian columns and pilasters sujrports 
a regular attic course; tho pilasters of this order rise ove^;,^ 
every column and pilaster of the Corinthian below', hetweeri 
which the w’indows are regularly disposed ; and the top is 
surmounted by a balustrade. The western side of King 
Charles’s building was rebuilt with Portland stone, between 
the years 1811 and liU4, in tlie Coiinthian order; tlie 
central part being decoratud with six columns, supporting 
an attic, including a large panel for sculpture. 

To the south of these are the other piles of building, witJj 
a colonnade adjoining to each. Theso colonnades are 115 
feet asunder, and are composed of 300 duidicated Doric 
columns and pilasters of Portland stone, 20 feet high, 
with an entablature and balustrade. Kach of them is 
^347 feet long, having a return pavilion at the end, 70 feet 
long. 

Of the two soutli buildings, that on the east side is 
Queen Mary’s. In this is the chapel, the interior and roof 
which, having .been destioyed by fire in 1770, were 
restored in tho most beautiful stylo of Grecian architecture, 
from the designs of the late JMr. James Stuail, commonly 
called ** Athenian Stuart.” 

Immediately before the entrance of tliis chapel, is an oc¬ 
tangular vestibule, in wliich are four ntuhes, containing the 
^atstacs of Faith, Hope, Charitp, and Meekness, in Coade's 
iiflilflcial stone, from designs by West. From this vestibule 
we ascend, by a flight of 14 steps, to tbe clr'pel, which is 
111 feet long, and 53 broad, and capable of conveniently 
accommodating 1,000 pensioners, nurses, and boys, exdu- 
aiv« of paws for the directors, and for the several olficers. 
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iinilor-olfit oii', \c. Over Hie j»oitill, or groat door of tlie 
cIjii|iol, i» itihti ijiiioii, ill letters of gold ; — 

" I.ot tlirin give tlwiiiKs vlioin flio Lorii Jialh rcdoemeil, and dti- 
Incrwl from thu- liHiid of tin* nicmy." —riulm cvii. 

^lie jioTliil conhKsl^ of nil arcliUrsivo, frieze, and cornice, 
ofstiit.iar y mnihlo, tin' jajiilis of ixInch are 12 feet liigh, in 
oiH! jiieee, and onnehod uifh excellent sculpture, Tlie frieze 
•is tin* vx ork of 1 la con, and consistscrtlie figures of two angels, 
willi festoons, siijiiuntmi.' the sacred ’U'ritiiigs, in the leaves 
of which is the folloiviiu* inscifcotion — 

I'lio l.iw wasfii\i‘n hy Moscf: 

Jiul gracc*ainJ liiitli caino b> Jcsiu. Christ' 

' 11)0 great folding-doors nr<*^of inahogany, higJily eii- 
riehed, and tlie whole* ('onii>o*uioii of this poriul is not to 
be ].aralh'Ii'(l in tins, or [leihap-. in anv otliei countrv. 

U illiin this eniraiiee i.s a poituo of six llnteil marble co- 
Iinniis, 1.1 f«‘et high ^ 'fhe ciijjit.ils and habO.s are Ionic. 
Tin* ivtlmtins s:);-^i..>it the organ-galleiy, and arc crow'lied 
xMth an eniuhliitme and halustiaue, ()n the tablet in the 
tioiil of this galh ry, is a ha.s.so-reliovo, repre.sontiiig th^ 
figuies of angel;- sounding the harji , on t!ie jiedcstals on 
eac h side, are oi nainent.s consisting of trumjiets, £kc., and 
on tlio tablet helwecii is this inscription, in letters of 
gold 

I’rnisc him with tlie sound of tlie trumpet, I 

I'raibc him with htriiifced instruments and organs 

In this galleiy is a iino organ, and on each side are 
two grand columns; thoir shafts are of scagliola, m imitation 
of Sionna maihle, by Uu liter, and their capitals and bases 
of statuarv marble. At tlie opposite end of tlie ehapel are 
four others of tlie same sort, which support the arched ceiling 
and roof, '/hose columns am of the Corinthian order, and, 
with their pedestals, are 211 Ji?et high. 

On the sides of the clia])el, between the upper and lower 
range of w'indowB, are tlio galleric.s, in which ai’e pews foj^ 

1 i 
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tfie officers and their families : those of the governor and 
lieutenant-governor, which ore opposite each other, are 
distinguished ))y the naval crown, and other suitable in¬ 
signia. Underneath those galleries, and the cantalivers 
which supporf them, are ranges of fluted ])ilaster.s. Tlie 
cgntalivers are decorated with anti(]uo foliage; the enta¬ 
blature over the pilasters with marine ornaments; tlio in¬ 
terval botw’een with festoons, &c., find the pedestals of the 
balustrade, in the front of the galleries, with tridents and 
wreatlis, 'J'lio tablets in the middle of each balustrade 
contain the Ijospital’s arms, and the frieze b(*low is carved 
with foliage in llie (Jreek mode. Over the lower range of 
windows are paintings in chiaro oscuro, representing some 
of the principal events in the life of our Saviour, w'hicli 
are accomjianied with ornaments of candelabra and fes¬ 
toons. 

Above the galleries is a richly-curved stone fascia, on 
which stands a range of pilasters of the Composite mode, 
their shafts being of scagliola, corresponding with those of 
the eight great columns, and jointly witli them a])pearing to 
Support the epistyliiim which surrounds the whole chapel. 
This epistylium is enriched with angels, hearing festoons 
of oak-leaves, dolphins, shells, and other applicable orna¬ 
ments. From this rises the curved ceiling, which is 
divided into compartments, and enriched with foliage, &c., 
in the antique style. Between the upper pilasters are 
recesses, in which are painted, in chiaro oscuro, the Apos- 
tloB and Evangelists. 

At each end of the galleries are concave recesses, the 
coves of which are ornamented with coders and flowers 
carved in stone ; in these recesses aro the doors of entrance 
into the galleries, decorated with enriched pilasters and 
entablatures, and a group of ornaments, conp4sting of the 
naval crown, wreaths of laurel, and tridents. Above the 
doors are circular recessos, containing paintings in chiaro 
oscuro, of the propliets Isaiali, Jeremiah, Moses, and 
JLi^vid. 
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The conimuuion-iablo its a semi-oval slab of statuary 
marble, nearly eight feet long. The ascent to it is by tbree 
htepsof black marble, on which is fixed an ornamental railing, 
lepresentiiig festoons of ears of C'^rii, anil vine foliage, 
I'his table is supi>orted by six cherubim, standing on a white 
mutble step of llie same dimensions. Above is a magiiifi- 
cent painting by West, in a supeib carved and gilt frame, 
representing the rn'Servatiou of St. Paul from Sljipwreck, 
on the island of IMelita. 

'J'his picture IS feet liigh, and*1 !• wide, and consists 
of three jirincipal groups. Thopfirst, at the lower part, repre¬ 
sents the mariners and prisoners hiinging on shoro the 
articles w'hich lia^e been preserved from tlie wreck ; near 
these is an elegant figure, supposed to be u Homan lady, 
clasping w'ith aflection an urn, Containing the ashes of her 
deceased husband, who had iallon in the; wars of Judea. 
Before her is au aged infirm man, who, being unable to 
assist himself, is carried in the arms of two robust young 
men. In the middid of the piece is tlie principal group, 
consisting of St. J*aul, sliakiiig into tln^ lire the viper that 
hud fastened on his hand, the hretliren \\ ho accompanied 
him, his friend tlio ceuituiion, and a bund of Jloman sA- 
diers. The figures on the summit of the rocks form the 
third group, and consist of the Jiospitahle islanders, lower¬ 
ing down fuel and otlior necessaries for the lolief of the 
sufferers. The sea and wTccked ship ajipear in tlie back¬ 
ground. 

On either side of the arch, which surmounts the top of 
this picture, are angels of statuary marble, by Ilucon; one 
bearing the cross, the other the cmhlenis of tlie eucharist. 
Above (in the segmeat between the great cornice and ceil¬ 
ing) is a painting of the Ascension, designed by AVest, and 
executed b^' Rebecca, in chiaro os(uro. 

The middle of Ihu aisle, and the space round the organ- 
gallery, are ornamentally •paved with black and w’hito 
marble, liavirig, in the centre, an anchor and seaman's 
compass. 
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•The pulpit is circular, sujiported by six fluted columns 
of lime-tree, with an ciitahlaUire above, richly carved, Jti 
the six inter coliiinniations are the following alto-relievos, 
from the Acts of the Apostles, after designs by West: 
Tlie Conversion of St. Paul ; Cornelius’s Vision ; Peter 
released from I’rison by tbo Angel ; Elymas struck bliild j 
Paul pieaobing at Athens ; and Paul before F(‘lix. 

The reader’s desk is S(]nare, with columns at the foiu 
conu'rs, and tho oiiluhlature siniilai to fhos(' of the pulpit : 
in the inter-columniations arc alto-relievos of the proplicts 
Daniel, Micah, Zechariah, tmd IVlalachi, after designs by 
West. 

Tho following paintings in chlaio oscui'o, relating to our 
Savioui's history, are placed over tin* lower windows. 

The first four of tho series, paiiited by Dc 13ruyn, arc at 
the east end of the south side of the cliapol, and represent 
the Nativity ; tlio Angels ajiiiesiring to the Shepherds j the 
Magi worshij)ping; the Plight into Egypt. The four 
which follow on tho same side aro tiy Cat ton, and lepre- 
Beiit St. John baptizing ; tho calling of St. l*etcr and St. 
AfPdrow ; our Saviour jircacliing from a Ship to the p.eoido 
ou shore ; tho stilling of tho Tempest. The four at tho 
west end of tlie north side, are bv IMilbourne, and represent 
our Saviour widlving on llie son, and saving Peter from 
linking; (ho Plind JMaii cured ; l.uKarus raised from tbo 
Dead; the Tran-iliguration. Tim next four, on the saino 
side, are by Uebec ca, and rejiivscut tlm l.oid’s Sujiper ; 
uiir Saviour carruul before I'ilati'; tho Crucifixion; tbo 
He.siirrection. 

The A]»ostles and Evongelihts in the recesses between 
the upper windows, and the four ITopliets in tho circles 
above the gallerv-doors, are aftei the designs of West, hy 
llebecca. 

King WilHsim's huiUliug, oppo.o'.c to (^ueeu Maiy’s, 
contains the great hall, whiclPis 10.) feet long, wide, 
and jO high. It was jiainted by Sir James Thoiiibill. Jii 
ta^iCupohi ot tlic vesiihjle, is u compass, ivilh its proper 
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points duly bearing: in tliu covings arc tlio four winds, 
in alto-ndievo. l^.urus, tlio East Wind, rising out of tho 
cast, with a lighted torch in his right hand, as bringing 
light to tlic oiuth, seems, witli his left Land, to push the 
inoriiing-stur out of the tirmainent j th deini-figures and 
boyif which form the giouji, showing (ho inorniiig dew that 
falls before hiui, Aiistcr, (he South AViiid, his wings 
dioppiiig water, is i>ressuig lortli rain from a hag, the little 
boys near him tiirowiug about Ihunder and ligbtniug. 
Zephyrus, tlie ^Vest AViiid, la awcjonipauied 1>3'" little 
Zephyrs, with baskets of fluasrs, scattering them around 9 
the tiguro plaj'iiig on the flute denotes the jde'iaurc of the 
sjiring. Boreab, (he North Wind, his dragoii’b wings de¬ 
noting his fury ; his boistoroiis eoinpauions llingiiig about 
bail-stones, snow, &.e Over <lio three doors are largo 
oval tables, with the names, in gold letters, of sucli bene¬ 
factors as have given 1 ()()/. or upward, toward tho building; 
among the most considerable ofwliich were King William, 
who jpive ll),riO()/, 9 Anne, 9 John do la 

Fontuin, Esip ^^,000/. 9 Jlobert Osbolston, I ’.sq., iiJO.OOO/,, 
together W'lth his une:iLpiied giant of the \orlh and South 
Foreland Light Houses, whieJi grant has suic(5 been re¬ 
newed for 99 years 9 Sir .lob 11 (’ropley, and JMr. Evelyn, 
2 , 0001 , each 9 John Evelyn, Estp, 1 , 0001 . Each table is 
attended by two charity-hoys, as if carved in white marble, 
sitting on great corbels, jiointing to tlic figure of Cliarity, 
in a niche. 

Tliis vestibule leads into tlie saloon or grand hall, which 
is ornamented on the south side by a range of Corinthian 
pilasters (having two rows of windows between tliem) 
standing on a basemen^, and supporting a rich entablature. 
On the ceiling arc the portraits of King William and Queen 
Mary, sitting on a throne, under a great pavilion, and sur¬ 
rounded by 1.he cardinal virtues, and many other figures, 
both allegoricai and represerj^ative. The other decorations 
are correspondent to the magniricence of the ceiling. From 
this saloon we ascend into tho upper hall, the ceiling and 
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sides of ■which arc also iiilorncd witli different painting'^. 
In the centre of the cejlint!j, are rejn'eseiUed Queen Anno 
and I’rince Cioorg(i of Denuiurk, willi emhleinalical figures. 
In tlio four corners are the arms of Imglaud, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, between which are the four quaiters 
of the world, with tlie eiubh'ms and productions of oath. 
On the loft hand is a painting, in iiuitation of basso- 
relievo, representing the landing of the Prince of Orange, 
Over the chimney is the landing of Georgt* 1 , at Greon- 
rvich. At the furth/r end, are die portraits of George I. 
Sind his family, with manj omMeniatioal figures; among 
which the painter has introduced his own ]iortrait; and 
on tJie light and left of I lie entrance, '.ire paintings repie- 
senting the Public Weal anti I'uhlic Safety. 

This ceh'brated work wa? begun in 1708, and completed 
in 17‘J7. Jt cost , at the rate of til. per yard for tlie 

celling, and If. per yard for the sides. Jn the Upper JJall 
is kept the h'liticrnl Car, in wliich the roinaius of the im¬ 
mortal A elsoii wi-re conveyed to St. Paul’s f^athedial, on 
tlic 9th of .laniiary, 180(}, On the fiieze round the saloon 
the following inscription :—“ I’ictas augusta ut habitent 
secure et puhlice alantur, (|uo publiriv. securitati invigi- 
Inrunt, regia Grenovic.i hlarias aiispiciis suhlevandus naiitis 
destiiiat k rt'gnantibus Gulielrno et Maria, M J)C\C’] V.*’ 
** That those who have watc-hod for the security of the 
public might Jive .securely, and be maintained at tlie public 
charge, the palace at Greenwich, under the auspices of 
Alary, was destined for the relief of seamen, in tlie reign 
of William and Alary, 1G04.’' 

Out of all that is given for showing the hall, only 3d. in 
the pound is allowed to the peisoii^who shows it ; the rest 
makes a fund tow aiils the maintenance of tlie boys, the sons 
of slain or disabled mariners ; who are jirovided for, and 
taught such a share of maUiematienl learning a>s may fit 
them for the sea-service. • 

King William’s building, and Queen Mary*.s, ai'i* each 
.^umiouiited by a dome, tJie tambour of which is formed hv 
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u circle of coluimis duplicated, of the Corinthian or^ier, 
^ ith four ])rojectiui^ grouj)?, of columns ut the (jiioins. Tho 
attic iihove is :i circle i\i(hout brcuhs, covered ivith the 
dome, and ternnnalcd liy a turri’t. In the tympanum of 
the castr'm pediment, williui the squaie formed by Kin^ 
V?illiani’s buihlinj.;^, i,-. a large <*iriblematical representation 
ot the Death tf I.md Kchon, in alto-relievo, designed by 
11. West, Sind modelled bv him and Tosepb Panzottn, in 
arliiicnd stone, at Coade and Snsily's manufactory, in 181‘2, 
This is llio first of a serii's of comptfSilions, commemorative 
of gresit naval actions, wliicl#aie purposed to be alKxed in 
the sevt'ral vacant pediroents of Greenwich llospitid. 

Ju the “ Desh-iplion,” published at tlio hospital, llie 
following account is given oj tin; above design :— 

“ In tlie centre is placed ]3lritamiia resting upon a rock, 
washed by the <)<ean, and receiving the dead body of Nel¬ 
son, delivered to J'«r, at the command of Neptune, by one 
of the attendant I'ritops ; 'N’lclory, with lier right liand, 
supports the bodv oftlie liero, and, itith hei left, resigns to 
ilritannia tho 'J'ruhmt of t!je tied, in token of iJie doininiou 
of llie Sea. Tleliind Neptune, who is seated in his shell, 
drawn by sea-horses, is seen a lirilish sailor, atmounemg 
“ 'rriifalgar,” as the scene of the hero’s death. On the 
left hand of Britannia is rcjirosoiited a Naval Genius, re¬ 
cording tlie victories of the Nile and Copeuhagon ; before 
wliom is a Britisli Lion, holding in liis paws a tablet, in¬ 
scribed ” Nelson’s CNXIl. Battles.” Adjoining to these 
are fh(> sister-kingdoms, England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
with their apjiropriate emblems, tlm rose, thistle, and 
shamrock, reclining affectionately on each other, and over¬ 
come b}’^ feelings of (lie deepest sorrow. At one extremity 
of the pediment are riqiresetUed various naval implements 
of war; the ellects of whicli aro shown at tho other ex¬ 
tremity, A the total destruction of the enemy’s fleet at 
Trafalgar.” » 

Tn King Cliarhss’s building, adjoining to the governor’s 
-•iparlment. is the cuuncil-ro< m, in uhuli are the folloiviag 
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portraitsviz, Georgo II., by Shackleton ; King William, 
Kneller; Queen Mary, ditto; tlie late Karl of Sandwich, 
by Gainsborough ; Edward, first Earl of Sandwich, Lely; 
Viscount Torrington, a whole length, Davison ; Vice- 
admiral Haddock; llobert Osbolsloii, Ksq., a co])y by 
Dogard; Admiral Sir John Jennings, Kichardson; Ca;>- 
tain Clements, Greenhill; Viscount Hood ; and the head 
of a venerable old man, said to have boon the first jiensioner 
admitted into this hospital; his name w'as J olm Worley, 
he was a native of Walrss, and admitted into tlie hospital in 
1704-5 : he died in aged 97. Here are likewise 

various sea-pieces; some very curious sketches for the 
paintings of tlie groat hall, and several ovginal designs by 
W est, for the chiaro oscuro paintings in tho chapel. 

Jn the anLi-chanibor to th&couiicil-roum is a bust of Lord 
Hawke ; a half-length of Admiral f^ir J, Morris, and of Caji- 
tain Lushingion ; two large sea-engagomeiits by Hannan, 
representing the biuve exploits of his ancestor. Captain 
Thomas Harman, who, in the Tiger fi-igate, beat off eight 
Dutch privateers, wliile conducting a fleet of colliers into 
the river Thames, and on anoUier occasion, in the same 
frif^ate, fought and captured a Dutch man of war. In the 
governor’s hall and dining-room are portraits of Sir E. 
Hughes, K. il.; Sir Charles Saunders, Knt., hy Brompton; 
Captain .John Gell, Sir J. llejmolds; and Lord Anson ; 
besides various sea-pieces representing the engagements 
betw'een the Admirals Suffrein and Hughes, in the East 
Indies, in and six small pictures, representing tlie 

loss of tlie Luxembourg galley, commanded hy William 
Kellaway, and the subsequent distresses of part of her 
crew : this vessel was burnt on her jyissage from Jamaica, 
in 1727. The drawing-room is superbly furnished, and 
near the entrance is an ornamental vase, desrigned and 
executed by Collins, in memory of Lord Nelson* 

Near the hospital are the inj^nnary and the sclmol, two 
commodious biick buildings, designed by the late Mr. 
Stuart; and not far from the inliimary is a low but exten- 
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sive ncnt brick-buildinjj, which bass been recently erected 
ibr the reception of such pafiouts us are lielpless. 

'I'here are 2,7 eld or disabled seamen in this hos¬ 
pital, besides .>2,000 ont-pensioners, eucli receiving’ from 
4/. 11s. ‘Jd. to 27/, 7s. Ct/., according to their resp6v..lv'e 
classes, anmially ; and 200 boy.s, the sons of seamen, are 
instructed in navigation, and bred up for (lie service of the 
royal navy. Kacli of the niariiu'rs lias a weekly allow'ance 
of seven loaves, weighing 1(5 ()unre.s each ; three pounds 
of hoof, two of inutlun, a {uiit of *peas, a ])ouud and a 
quarter of cheese, two ounces hf luitter, 11- cpiarts of beer, 
and is. tobacco-inonev ■ the tohacco-inouey of the boal- 
sw’airi is 2s. Ctd. a“week each ; that of the mates Ia*. tir/.; 
and that of the olhnr uilicers in proportion to tlieir rank : 
besides w'hirh, each coininon pensioner receive.s, once in 
Iw’o years, a suit of blue, a liat, three jiairs of stockings, 
four pairs of shoes, live iieckcloth.^, four slnrts, two night¬ 
caps, and a great coat, if necessary. 

'J’liis hospital is governed hy 21 diri'ctors, composed of 
the nobility and gieai ollicers of state. The governor and 
sub-officers are reniunerated hy suitable salaries. Th^ 
nunibor of residents Imre, including a great number of 
nur.ses, who must all bo widows of seamen, amount to 
about 3,500. 

The revenues of the hospital arise from the payment of 
fKil. per month made by all seamen and mariners, whether 
belonging to the royal navy, or tlie meicfiaiits’ service ; 
from the duties arising from the North and South Foreland 
lighthouses ; from the half-pay of several of tlio officers of 
the liospital; from the salaues, with the value of provi¬ 
sions, ike., of the two Chaplains of Woolwich and Deptford 
Dock-yards; from the rents and profits of the Derwent- 
water estates, ineludiiig iead-muics, which in the yours 
176C-7, and 1), jiroduced the vast bum of 170,030/. ; from 
the rents of the inaiket at-^Groenw'icJi, and from houses 
tliere and in London ; from interest of money vested in thu 
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fiofids ; from, lines for fishing in the rirer lliames, with un¬ 
lawful nets, and oUier offences; and from the forfeited and 
unclaimed shares of prize and bounty-money, which aro 
paid over to the ** Chest.” On the oast side of the hos¬ 
pital is a plain building, principally of brick, containing 
the Civil Offices^ which was began in 1813, and finisbeff in 
1815. It is surrounded by a commodious corridor and 
court-yard, for the accommodation of the seamen and others 
having business here: and coiitaina tho oifices for the trea¬ 
surer, secretary, ana steward, with store-rooms, &c., and 
those of tho cheque and pitze-department, the paymaster 
of the out-pensions, and the office of works. 

In ancient times, the site of this extensive building was 
occupied by a Franciscan monastery, founded by fMward 
1V.: hero Catlierine of Arragon, first wife of Henry VIII., 
was accustomed to rise at midnight, and join in their de¬ 
votions f and she even appointed John Forrest, one of the 
monks, to be her confessor. Her j>artiality to tho order 
induced a grateful return, and they became strenuous ad¬ 
vocates in her cause : this conduct so provoked the im¬ 
perious Henry, that he suppressed tlic whole Franciscan 
order tliroughout the kingdom. 

In more modern times, Greenwich was distinguished for 
being tlie landing-place of the Princess Augusta of Sax- 
Gotha, tho mother of King George 111.; and the first in¬ 
terview between that lady and Frederick Prince of Wales, 
her destined husband, took place in the balcony of tlie 
Ranger's Lodge, fronting the Park. But the most memorable 
event of this description, was the landing of the remains of 
the ** ever-to-be-lainented” Nelson, wlio greatly fell in the 
battle off'Tiafalgar, on the 21st of Ott, 1805. His body was 
brought to England, and, being decreed a public funeral, 
was ordered to be laid in state in tlie hall i^t Greenwich 
Hospital, where, during three days, tho 5th, Cth, and 7th 
of Jonuaiy, the viow of his honoured bier drew forth tho 
heartfelt sigh from an immense multitude of his country- 
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men. On the 8lh of January, the body was conveyed, *in 
a solemn procession by water, to the Admiralty, preparatory 
to its interment in 8t. Paul’s Cathedral; where, on the 
following day, it was deposited with every solemnity and 
atlj^ntion in the power of a grateful nation to bestow. 
Princes of the blood royal, the chief officers of state, ant} a 
great number of prelates, nobility, naval officers, &c., 
accompanied the procession from the Admiralty; together 
with a military force of nearly 8,0(}p men. The remains 
were carried to the cathedral on a splendid funeral car, 
which was afterwards presented by the Lord Chamberlain 
(the Earl of Dartmouth) to Greenwich Hospital; there 
to remain as a permanent memorial of the gratitude a ge¬ 
nerous nation is ever willing t^ show to those heroes who 
have fallen gloriously in its naval service.’* 

The Kew Church of Greenwich, which is situated a little 
to the south of the Hospital, between it and the I*ark, is 
a handsome building jn the Grecian style of architecture, 
dedicated to St. Mary, and erected by means of a grant from 
the Parliamentary f'ommissioncrs, at an expense of 11,0001. 
It was begun in 1823, from designs by Mr. Basevi, ami 
opened for public service in 1825. The body of the building 
is of white Suffolk brick with stone dressings, but the front 
is of stone. The portico consists of four Ionic pillars, above 
which rises a square stone tower of two stories. The inte¬ 
rior is neat, and there is an altar-piece painted by Bichter, 
representing our Saviour giving sight to the blind. This 
church contains 1713 sittings, 645 of which are set apart for 
the accommodation of the poor. 

The Greenwich Railroad was the first structure of the kind 
completed in the immediate neighbourhood of the metro¬ 
polis. It commences in a short Macadamized street, called 
Duke-streel^ leading out of Tooley-street, Southwark, near 
the Surrey side of London Bridge. The railway is entered 
by handsome double gates, constructed of iron, to which 
gates are annexed a pay and check-bar, &lc. Adjoining is a 
spacious and well-constructed edifice, designed for board#* 
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' room, offices, &c., for 4he Greenwich Kailway Company, 
and some others. On the right of Duke>street is the new 
wing of St. Thomas's Hospital, a very beautiful structure, 
which catches the eye on the left, on crossing London 
Bridge, High-street, Southwark, passing between the wef^Vern 
end of the hospital and the ancient church of St. Saviour's. 
The whole railway is built on brick arches, and extends 
nearly in a straight line. The whole distance from London 
to Greenwich is about^l miles. 

The elevation of the viadi^t from the ground is 22 feet; 
but, to prevent accidents, parapets, breast-high, run from end 
to end. In these parapets, which are ^pf brick-work, two 
feet thick, arc stationed, at given districts, small sentry- 
boxes, for-signal men and others. The breadth of the rail¬ 
way, between the parapets is 22 feet. The trains starting 
from London take the right-hand road, and those coming 
from Deptford keep the left. The carriages are of various 
kinds, some being close omnibuses, and others, carriages 
open at the sides but close at each end, and a third sort open 
all round. 

^Frorn the Deptford station on the road, a branch is to 
extend to the proposed new Deptford Pier, so that passen¬ 
gers by steam-boats may, by landing or embarking bore, 
avoid the dangers and delays of the " Pool.” There is also 
a branch from the Croydon Kailroad, and the junction of 
other branches is under consideration. 

The Greenwich Railroad Company was incorporated in 
1833, Its projector was Lieut.-Col. Landmann, formerly 
of the Royal Engineers. This gentleman is now the prin¬ 
cipal engineer of the company, and Mr. McIntosh is the 
architect. The original shares were 20,000 in number, at 
201. each, and these were speedily disposed of. 

GROVE (The) or The Plantatlori, near Grert Stanmore, 
Middlesex, is the seat of Charles Poole, Esq. 

'GROVE (The) near Watford, Herts, is the seat of the 
Earl of Clarendon. The mansion is an irregular structure 
' tf «brick, standing on the west side of the river Gadc, 
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wliicli flows tliroiip:li g^roiinds in a diviilod stieam* 
Tlie Grand Junction Caiml al.so ciossos tbo land, and adds 
boautj” to the scencoy. Over it is a handsome bridge. 
'I'he park is about.'} miles in rirciimfc.ron-o, and ■well diver¬ 
sified. Ill tlie mansinn are some choice poi traits. 

C?TlO\ ES. or (illOVE fiOlfSK, a manorial estate in 
the parish of South Okerulon, Essex, of great antiquity,- 
having been held liy Hugh de On, in the time of Keiirv II* 
In the reign of Edward 1., it ivas conveyed to Sir William 
de liriiyn, whoso descendants eiijoy^'d it for some gene* 
rations. It is now the seat of 9. H. Stewart, Esq. 

IIACKNI’.Y, IVliddlesex, a large and jmpulous village, 

2 miles fron^l.ondon. 'I’he parish has several ham¬ 

lets, among wdiich are ITpper and Jmwer Clapton, on tho 
north j Dalston, ShacklewelJ, and Kingshind on the west; 
and Ibmierton on the east, 'i'he ancient church was taken 
down ill tlie year 179U. The ne\v church, on a much 
larger scale, was consecrated .luly l-l, 1799. The steeple, 
however, and the entrance porticos, of which there are 
five, were not built till the years 11112 and 1813, The 
whole was erected from the designs and under the clirectiq{)i 
of Mr. Spiller. The plan is jieculiav: it forms an exact 
* cross ; and tho projecting face of each elevation is ter¬ 
minated by a triangular pediment, the cornice of which 
connects with that of the general roof. The w’iudoiva and 
doors are disposed in arched rocesses. 4 spacious gallery, 
su])portcd hy Doric columns, extends along the west, 
north, and south sides ; and in the former, is a line-toneiji 
oi'gan. The east window is enriched with painted glass. 
Some of the old monuments have been replaced here^ 
among them is a gocfll bust of David Doulben, who was 
some time vicar of this parish, and afterwards Bishop of 
Bangor ; died in 1833. 

In Well-street, is a new and handsome chapel of egse, 
called St. John’s chapel, wlfich was built by subsciiptiox^ 
and consecrated in 1810. In Hackney parish, which in^^ 
iclndes a circumference of more than 11 miles, are.uumer-** 
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OHS dissenting meeting-houses, namely, for Independents 
(fi>ur). Calvinists, Wesleyans. Baptists, Unitarians, and 
others. 

HADLEY, a village m Middlo^ex, three quarters of a 
mile N.E. of Bamot,is celebrated for its ancient church of 
flint, witili a tower-turret, on the top of which was anciently 
a'fire-beacon. From the summit of this church, the view 
of Essex, over the trees, is Bur|)risingly beautiful. In tliis 
village the accomplished and amiable Mrs. Chapone died 
in 1801, and tho father of Mr. Baron G arrow in 1805. 

HAGGERSTONE, a hahilet to the parish of TJackTiey, 
Middlesex, much built on of late years, and crowded with 
factories of various kinds. A new church, in tho modern 
Gothic style, has been lately supplied. The place is of 
considerable antiquity: the more recent portion (run up 
within these 30 years) being generally called Nno Hugger- 
stone. The celebrated astronomer Halley, resided here; 
and it is said that King John liad a jmlace in the old ham¬ 
let, the name of which is thought to be of Roman ongin. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, between Iloddesdon and 
Hertford, was erected on the site of a seat formeily be¬ 
longing to W. Walker, Esip, and designed for the education 
of youths for various offices iu 'the civil deportmonts in 
the East-lndia Company's service. The great principle on 
which the fouudation was erected, was to provide a supply 
of persons properly qualified to perform tlie various im¬ 
portant duties of the civil service in India. Candidates for 
admission must be atleost 16 3 'earsof ago, possessing a com¬ 
petent knowledge of at least two of the Latin classics, the 
easier ports of the Greek Testament, and the principles of 
grammar, the common rules of aritlAnelLc, witli vulgar and 
decimal fractions. Each student pays 100 guineas per an¬ 
num, half-yearly, besides the expense of books a^d stationery. 
He must also be provided with proper academical habits, 
tea equipage, &c., and, on leaving the college, pay 10 
guineas for the use of the philosophical apparatus and 
library, ^he education is of the first class: comprising 
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mathematics and natural philosophyi history, an^ poli¬ 
tical economy, general polity, and tlie laws of Eng¬ 
land, the Arabic, Peryiaii, and llindostanee languages, 
Hindoo and Asiatic literatuie, Persia and other writing, 
with classical and general litoiature, drawing, &.c* Terms 
are \ept here ; the lirst, from the 19th of January to 
end of May ; tlie second from the 27th of July to the 6tJi 
of Hecember. At the close of every term, a general exa¬ 
mination IS made into tlie ac(]niremeinA of the students, in 
presonce of a deputation of tlie Court of Directors of the 
East*India Comjmny: at the* same time prizes are dis¬ 
tributed, and the best qualified students are appointed to 
proceed to the diffi'reut presidencies lu India. By an act 
of parliament made lutlie 63d ^eorge HI., no person can 
be sent to any of tlie presideuen s m the cajiacity of a 
W'riter, unless be lias been oiiterud, and resided at this 
college, during four terms. 

The College S’c/ieo/,^though patronized by the com])aDy, 
and designed ah iiitroduclory to tlie college, is also open to 
the public at Inige Each htudent above the age of ten 
yeais, must ]>ay seventy guinr>as per annum, to the liea4- 
inabtcr; or if under that age, fifty guineas per annum : for 
which sums, without any additional charge, instructions 
arc given in the Creek, Latin, and the modern languages; 
writing, arithmetic, mathematics, drawing, and dancing. 
A few pu]»ils of a more advanced age. pay one hundred 
guineas per annum, having'bome superior accommodations* 

H ALSTED PJ..AC E, Kent, o miles north of Sevenoaks, 
ib the scat of Mr. Alderman Atkins. 

HAM, Surrey, a hamlet to the parish of Kingston, 
mile oil tlie London Vdo of that town, and lying on the 
banks of the Thumcb, iu a very agreeable situation; con¬ 
taining, aiuh surrounded by, many Imndbome seats. Ham 
f . mA adorned with iiumeioub elegant seats and plea¬ 
sant rebideiires ; among otheis, here is the villa in which 
lived the Duchess of Quoeubbuiy, celebrated for her 
patronage of the poet (iay* The manor-house of Ham," 
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called Ham House, wliioh is situate near tbo Thames, was 
built in the year 1610, and was intended, as it ia said, for 
the residence of Henry, Prince of Wales. This handsome 
mansion w'as first erected by Sir Thomas Vavasour. In 
1651, it came into possession of Sir Lionel Tollemacho, in 
wjiose descendants, the Earls of Dysart, it is still vested. 
After the death of Sir Lionel, tlio house underwent ^oat 
alterations, and many additions W’ere made to it by his 
widow, on whom the^ieerage was first conferred ; but it is 
said to have been furnisliod^at a very great expense, in tbe 
tasib of that time, by Charles II. Here, as it is reported, 
Hie Cabal held their meeting, after Uiis^mausion came into 
the hands of the Karl, afterwards Duke of Lauderdale, 
by his marriage with tbe countess, in 1671. Tlie ceilings 
are painted by Verrio, and llie apartments ornamented 
witli that massive inugnificeiico that was then in fiisbion. 
The furniture is very rich, tlio very bellows and brushes in 
somo of tlie rooms being made of selid silver, or of silver 
miagree. In tlie centre of tbe house is a large hall, sur¬ 
rounded wdtb an open g-allery. The balustmdes of the 
grand staircase, which is remarkably spacious and sub¬ 
stantial, are of walnut-tree, and ornamented with military 
trophies. In tbo north drawing-room is a very large and 
beautiful cabinet of ivory, lined with cedar. On the 
west side of the house is a gallery, 92 feet in Ipngtli, hung 
with |tortrnits. In the closet adjoining tbe bed-cliamber, 
which was tlie Duchess of Ijuudeidale’s, still remains the 
great choir, in which she used to sit and rend ; it has a 
omall desk fixed to it, and her curie hangs by the side. 

The mansion contains many fine }iicturos of the old 
masters, among which the woiks of X'audevoldt and 
Wouvermans an* cons])icuoiis. Among the portraits aro 
those of tlie Duke of Lauderdale and the Euil T)f Ilamilloii, 
in one picture, by Cornelius Jansen ; the Duke and 
Uueboss, by Sir Peter T.ely ; tho Duke in bis (Jarter robes, 
by the same ; Charles 11., who was a visitor of this 
place j Sir John Maitland, Chancellor of Scotland j Sir 
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Itonry Viino; William Murray, the first Earl of Elysait; 
(Catherine, liis wife, a beautiful picture in water-colours, 
by Hoskiua ‘ Sir Lionel Tollemacho, first husband to the 
DuchesB of Lauderdale; .lames SfeT-art, Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, u very fine picture, hy Vandj^ke ; the late Countess 
of 4)ysart, by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and many others 
deserving notice. * 

Of the gardens, though fiiin, it has been remarked, that 
the very flowers are old-fashioned ; no American borders, 
no Chinese roses, none hut flowers df the olden time, gay, 
formal knots of pinks and sw«et peas, and larkspui'H^nd 
lilies and hollyhocks mixed with solid cabbage rosi^Riiid 
round Dutch honeysuckles !” The building and its grounds 
repose under the shade of venerable antiquity. 

This house was the hirth-plfice of that great statesman 
and general, John Duke of Argyle, who was grandson to 
the Duchess of Lauderdale. His brother Archibald, who 
succeeded him in his title, and w'as Lord Keeper of Scot¬ 
land, was also born here. JJume says, tliat, on the arrival 
of the Prince of Orange in London, James II. was 
ordered to retire to this house, hut thinking himself uns^e 
so near tlie metropolis, he fled privately to France. 

Ham Lodge isllie villa of Capt.Halliday, R.N., near which 
are tho seats of Sir K. Home, Bart., and General Forbes. 

HAM, an old mansion at Weybridge, Surrey, standing 
in a small park, at the confluence of the Woy and the 
TJiumes. It formerly belonged to the Howard family, 
and was granted to Catherine Sedley, mistress of James II., 
who created her Countess of Dorchester. She afterwards 
married the Earl of Fortmore, from whose issue the pre¬ 
sent earl is descended^ This house has been long unin¬ 
habited, and is consequently in a very ruinous state. Near 
it are man^ large cedars and firs, much broken, tliough 
one of the cedars is, perhaps, the largest in England^ 
both in height and circumfesence. In one of the parlours 
are shown five portraits-—the Countess of Dorchester, the 
Earl of Fortmore, tho Duchess of Dorset, Duchess oC, 
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Luedsi aiJtl Nrll Gwyu ; and in a room np stairs, n pictuir 
of two hoys, children of the Duchess of Dorset. 'J'he 
rest of the pictures haA’o been rcnioreJ. In tlie uttie- 
storv is a room with a covod ceilin!?, used hv Janies If. 
as a chapel , within it was liis bed room, fiom which 
there is a private passage •, and a place is showui, in wfiich 
he is said to have concealed hinistdf on the advance of the 
Priiico of Orange. I'here are also soiiio small cupboards, 
called barracks, because a few of the king’s guards are 
stated to have slept in tliem. 

llllIlM, EASl’, a parish and village in Essex. The vil- 
lagWies half a mile east from IV.oking. The cliuich here 
is thought to he of great aiithiuity ; on the .south w'all of 
the lower chancel are several Saxon arches, worthy of 
notice, as are also the narrow' pointed window’s of the 
upper chancel. There is u hand.soiiie monument behind 
tlie communioii-tahle, to the memory of Edmund Nevill 
Latimer, reputed seventh Earl oC, ^Ve^stmorhlnd ; the 
effigies represent the loid and his lady Jane, Countess of 
Westmorland, There is a poetical inscription of consi¬ 
derable length on the eaif, as also on his daughter, the 
** right vertuoua, faire, and noble ludie Katharine,” and 
on Jano his wife. Several other distinguished personages 
have been interred in the cliurch and chuichyard ; and 
among them, the renowned aiiti<iuary. Dr. Stukeley, who, 
as appears by the register, was buried in Maich, 1766. 
The spot for Ida burial'place was chosen by himself, 
during a visit to the Rev, JMr. Sims, a former vicar of this 
parish ; according to his own request, the turf was laid 
smoothly over his grave, without any monument. A 
monument has been put up on the east wall of the nave 
for Inyr Burgess, Esq., :iO years Paymaster to the East 
India Company; it'Also conimomcrates his o son-in-law, 
who died in Also buried here, December 8, 1804, 

isirJohji Dick, Bart., of Roehampton, aged 84: Knight 
of the Imperial Russian Order of !St. Aime, of the first 
'-•class, I'lie liJcotch haroneUy of Dick of Braid boiame 



oxtmct by his death. Doioiljy, Lady I’oley, was,burned 
hern, Jamiury ly, IdOl, agod lU-. 

Ciiles Lrcoiiio, Ksq , wliodu'd in luis a monument 

on tliG north side of the chaneel •, lie loi't the jj^reater part 
of his estate for buildiiij' an ahnsliouse, and endowing it 
witii lOh a-year; and m oilier charilu's. 

Near the church is KaU Iluni Jlall, the property •of 
Ixird Hnnrnlf(*r; and within a mile is Green Street House, 
—See Grt:in Street, 

f I AM, WKST, a parish and village in Essex. The vil¬ 
lage is distant 4 miles fron^ \Vhitecha[)el chuich- it is 
large and plcasantlv situate, and had foniierly a inlhrket. 
'I'lie ill-fated Div Dodd resided here for some years. 
Within a mile of tho villagi*. are the site and remains of 
the monnstery of Stratford hangtliorne.—See Stratford, 
which is a hamlet of tins parish. 

TT A M ME RSMl T11, a populous township and chapelry in 
Middlesex, 4 miles west from J.oiulon, on the great western 
road. It is in the piA-ish of Eulham, forming, with Brook 
(iiTpn, Staribrooli (irecui, and Shepperd’s Bush, what is 
termed tho llammersniith side of that ])arisli. From Ken- 
biiigton to IJuinmcrsmith is now' almost one coutinued 
street, chiefly of modern buildings, and the village of 
Hammersmith is crowded with houses of all sizes. Many 
of tliem are substantial well-built family residences, espe¬ 
cially in tho main street, and towards the Thames, which 
is here skirted by handsome villas, most of them of rod 
brick, with the numerous window's and ample dimensions 
of the old school. Alany of the modern houses, too, in 
this village, are extremely well built. The chapel of ease 
stands near tlio cent^ of the town, and at the extremity 
is the new district-church of St. Peter's. Besides these 
])laces of w'orsliij), here are chapels for Dissenters of 
almost evdly denomination, some good charity-schools 
(especially one I'stublishods by Bisbop Latimer, the re* 
venues of w'hich, originally but very insignifleant, have 
now risen to hOO/. per annum), and a spacious workhouse. 
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Injving-street is a uunneiy, origionted in the fact 

that in i 009, Mrs. Beddingheld and another lady set up a 
boarding-school here, for yomig ladies of tho Roman 
Catholic persuasion. Soon after its institution, the govern¬ 
esses and teachers having voluntarily bound themselves to 
the observance of monastic rules, it obtained the num# of 
a nunnery; and since Ibat time many young ladies have 
taken the veil here, and doomed thomselves to voluntary 
seclusion. The estahlishmeiit is still carried on as a 
Homan Catholic boaading-school; and near it, ut Brook 
Green, is a charity-school fo% children of that persuasion. 

In Hammersmith chajtel of case (built about 1631) is an 
elegant monument to Edmund Sheffield, dilail of Mulgrave, 
and Baron of Butterwick, uho resided here in an ancient 
mansion, still extant, but decided into two houses, called 
JiHtterwick House. Here also, in the chancel, on a monu¬ 
mental pillar of black and white marble, is a good bronze 
bust of Charles 1., which uras placed hero ** by tho special 
appointment of the truly loyal Sir Mcholas Crispe and 
beneath it, on a pedestal of black marble, is an urn, in¬ 
closing the heart of Sir Nicholas : his otlier remains were 
d^osited in the family vault, in SC. Mildred's church. 
Bread-street. The Dane Coffee-house, between the Upper 
and Loiver Malts (which contain many commodious and 
substantial houses), was frequented by the poet I'homson, 
who wrote part of his '* Winter” here. On the Terrace 
resided, for many years, the late dramatist Arthur Mur¬ 
phy, Esq., and P. James de Loutherhourg, R.A., the emi¬ 
nent and skilful painU>r: the latter died here in 1812. 

At the back of Theresa Terrace are the reservoirs, &c. 
(which occupy about three acres) oif tlie West Middlesex 
Water-works, which were established in 1806, for the 
purpose of supplying this parish and its nei|hbourhood 
witli Thames water. Since that period, in consequence of 
a second act of parliament, obtiained in 1810, the company 
have extended their works to several of the western 
Ijgarialies of London. 
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Tho g;rouiKls around llainiuersmith are chiefly occupied 
by nurserymen and market-gardeners, who supply London 
w ith some of tlio choicest flowers and vegetables. 'I'he 
nursery and exotic gardens of Messi— Lee, are j)articu- 
larly celebmted. Jn the A'lcinity are numerous pleasant 
vilAs—too many, indeed, for particular description j but 
S(3o Craven C^ittage, " 

At the extremity of the town is a beautiful Suspension 
Jiritige over the 'J lininos into Surre}'', a light and truly ele¬ 
gant structure, in imitation of the celebrated Menai bridge. 
On the right hand of the tiiiiflng wl>icli loads to it stood 
liraiiHenhurg TJousp, now pulled down. This celebrated 
villa, is supposcil *to have betm built in tlio coinmentemeut 
of the reign of Charles J. It was purchased by tho late 
]\Iurgrnvc of Amspucli, in alter having sold his domi¬ 
nions to the J^Ling of l’rus.siu for uu annuity j'aid to him 
by that jiotcntate. 'J'lie iNLiigraviiie continued to reside 
here I'or some years ,it,. r her lord’s death, hut in lier later 
yoara coolined her^olf 1 o Craven (’ottage, built and so 
named by liei.-belf hen Lad}' Craven. Jiiandenburg House 
w as last noted as the ri'sidtmce of die late Queen Curolii^, 
afl or her return from tlie continent in Ul^O. 

HAIVJTVs'l KA I), a large and ]iopulous village in Wid- 
(llesex, four miles from London, lies on the brow 

and declivity of a hill, on the summit of w'hicii is an ex¬ 
tensive heath. The line views of the metropolis, and of 
the distant country, whicli are to be seen from the heath, 
and from most parts of the village, are not the only beau¬ 
ties of tho stone: the home landscape, consisting of 
broken ground, divided into inclosures, and well planted 
w’itli elms and other tfoes, is p.vtn>mely picturestjue. 

In the reign of Henry Ml]., llumpstead was no more 
than an ob|f'’uio hamlet, chiefly inhabited by washer¬ 
women ; and here the clothes of the ij^piiility, gentry, and 
chief citizens, used to bo Ijrougbt from London to be 
washed.” Towaids tlie commoriccmcnt of the seventeenth 
century, it became a fasliionable watering-place, teeming-' 
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With tunusementfl and disaipation In Queen Annes 
reign, the public papers were constantlj occupied 
advertieements of concerts at tho Lung Ruoins,” mllles 
at the Wells,” races on the ** Heath ,' entertainments 
at ** Belsize,” and private marriages at ** i^iou Chapel.” 

The Wellt (m tlie Well Walk) wore known at leas as 
early as 1698, and they were afteiwaids iii muchiopuU, 
the sanative effects of the water having by difliitut ]>hy- 
sicians been pronounced equal to tbusc of I o»blld^u^^ ells, 
in Kent. The water is a simple caibonated chalybeate, 
and tlie temperature of tiio spiin|^ is invanabl) fioni 
to 47u. So bighl} wire its qualities estimated ulioul 
a century ago, that it wis sent in disks'^to London, d iily, 
and vended in different qnarleis of the metiopolis. Sc die ely 
any attention is now given to its virturs. Besides the 
springs in the Well Walk, otlior dial} he ales aie found iii 
vaiious paits of he heath, and iieai the bottom of Bond- 
street 

Hampstead Hoath abounds in sand, considoi iblo (quan¬ 
tities of which are cou\ e} ed to London ioi dome stic um( s. 
Xlie valuable composition, called Paikti s Koman C'emeiit, 
IB qirmcjpally formed fiom the stpunia found m tho tile 
cluy-pith pf Hampstodd and Kilburn. 

A large square mansion, on the left of theontrmce into 
Hampstead, IS supqio&ed to he that wrhidi the cdebiated 
Sir Henry \ ane inhahitod at the time of the Kestoration, 
and m which he was afterwards anested, being on false 
pretences put to dealb about two }ears aiteiwrards. Ihis 
house gubseqnontly belonged to Dr. Joseph Butlei, Bishop 
of Durham, authoi of the ” Analogy between Natuial and 
Revealed Religion.” 1 hat prelate lived heie many ye.irs, 
and ornamented the windows with a cousideiable quantity 
of Btamed glass (principally subjects from Sciiptuie), 
which sUll remain^ heie. i he building has been much 
altered, and a completely independent dwelling fuimed 
out of the oflicoB, heie, also, almost every window is 
‘ orteunented with stamed glass. 
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On the bide of tho hill m an ancient low brick biftlding, 
Lulh d I ho ( 1 1 }( I JlnfM in u window of wbicb Here 
£oinnrl> Mil dl poiti lu in stiiiu d gla^b, of Taince I* 
tiu I>uko oi Hii( 1 Ill him J h< se have becii remorad to 
Jlrituh Ilill fill u it oi 8ir i bonus Noave, Bart* 
JriTlition MU ill ii tills w IS n liuntiDc^ seat of Tames II. 
Jfr null Ifill f I 1 iiids in the upper part ol Tlainpstead, 
in u the 1 1 n I ( It bus tx i n gieitly augmented and im- 
proii 1 li\ tl jMstnt pss<s.sOi, nnd oiuamtnied with a 
>‘i> 111 nl vduibh (olhition^f blamed glass, from 

A 'll 1 IS 1 1 \ 11 K » tl lilt t uitirfl lit 

III il mil w IS lousidorod as a ebapd of case to 
Htn 1 1 till 117?i, wlKn il btcime a perjietual curacy* 
lid 1 is siiKt bun lonstmtlv annexed to tbo manor. It 
w IS 1 limit in 17 17 ind its spiio, using through the trees, 
foiiii i ] u tines pii object iium wbatoui parts it is seen 
in the idj luiit countiy It is m ill dr si ued brick-build« 
iijp with 1 towtJ aiid^spiio it thr ea I tiid. 

( hild h Jlill wi st ol II iinpstc id Ill commands one 
f tl I fiiitst \i ws tills ]iutuusque spot afiords. Ibe 
h n/i II j rr scats \\ uids i ( isth, and the obelisk on Bag* 
h< t Ill ith thccxtriibivo lango of the Surrey hdls, and* 

I iiiitlj deUiu itcd, theboldii ascent of the Hog'e-back, in 
llimpshue Among the vaiious villas and seats m this 
parish IS 7?(iu////r //nirsc, which was oiiginally an old man* 
bion, called Shelford Lodge, held uuder ^o Jlean and 
Chapter of Westminster This was purchased by the late 
Loid llosslvn, who added consideiably to the building* 
and named it uftei his own title. It was afterwards the 
seat of the late Kobert Milligan, Esq., an eminent West* 
Tndi i merchant. * 

On llolly-bush Hill is an elegant assembly room, wkiob 
was partly formed out of a bouse that had been erected by 
Romney, the pamter. The Upper and Lower Flasks (thg 
former of which has been c^biated by Ricbaidson ai tUsi 
retreat of bis heroine Cloiissa* after one of her mcapai 
Tlom I^oyelace) aie now pnvate dwellioga. At dm Upper 
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Fliwk/the famous Kit-Cat Club used to meet in the summer 
months; and tliem also, after it became a private abode, 
tlie 'not less celebrated Georgo Stevens, Esq., commonly 
called the Shakspenre Stovons, lived and died. TIio' 
Spdniartls, a much-froquonted place of recreation in tlie 
'summer season, is just without the houndarios of this 
parish, on the road to Caen Wood. 'I'Jio prospects from 
this spot are very fine. ()n Hampstead Heath the Mid¬ 
dlesex elections were lield so late as William the 'riiird’s 
rieign. The first aniibuncenient of their taking place at 
'Brentford was in the year l'fOO-1. 

From Shepherd’s Fields maybe distinctly seen Windsor 
Castle, Leitli r-lill, Box Hil), and the rich and matcliloss 
vmiety of intervening objects over a distance of 40 miles. 

■ From a bonch on tlio road to AVesL End may be seen the 
Whole amphitheatre of tl»e Surrey a-.d Kt atiftli hills, in¬ 
cluding tlio metropolis. From the north-wosl the jiros- 
, pect includes Hariow-oii’th(''flill. aud extends into 
Buckingham, Bedford, and Northamptoushires ; and, from 
the east, it ranges over the counties of Essex and Kent, 

. almost to tho mouth of the Thames , and the shi])s, with a 
• telescope, may be continually seen in motion. 

;' Hampstead has been the residence of many eminent 
f^racters, as well of the nobility, as of those distiii- 
' Ipuidied in the republic of letters. In a small house on 
Ifaverstock Hill, died the witty, though profligate. Sir 
',C?harles Sedley ; and, in the same dwelling. Sir Richard 
Bteele resided for a short period in the year 171*2 : the 
, F^ets Gay and Akenside, Dr. Sewell, and many others of 
Rterary renown, have also resided in this village.—See 
^ .Coen 

V a viUago ill Middlesex, situate on the 

A>pposite die mouth of the river Mole at Moulsey, 
W.S.W« from London, and seven east from 
Here is a ferry to West Moulsey, and a bridge 
to Moulsey ^ the bridge is a light wooden structure of 
erected in 17.i3, There are many genteel seats 
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jii the vicinity ; among; otliers, tlif villa of tho late*Dav4.d 
(.isurick, vlu)S(‘ \\idow resided hero until her death. The 
j)lensuio-g;rounds were laid out imiler Garrick’S owrn 
\liif‘Ction, and m tho suninHM -lioiise elected an olei^ant 
toiuj)le tcj Shakspeare, wlioroiii, ou a pedestal, Stood 
liciihilhic'fT. statue of tlic hard, which now {graces tlie 
liiitisli IMuseiiiii. Thoie were also some paintings hero 
f<irmorly, by llngailli and others, but they are now dis- 
jM*l’,'?od. 

llaiiqjtoii id a fa\ onrifo resort of*anglers, and hero are 
gfMKl iiin.s, punts, iSc., for thei# accoiniaodation ; especially 
the Ih'lJ .nul (he J\ed l.iou iuiis, either of which may be 
satelv rc*ooniinon4fd. 'I'he gurdou of tho latter is noted 
Ibi a splendid annual display of tulips. 

IlAMl'lOIsf.COURT PAL'ACJ: btands on the north 
hank of the Thsiinos, about 1? miles west from Jlyde- 
purk-coriM‘i‘. 'I'he whole of tho apaitnients, except the 
state-rooms, are now inhahited l)y ]invale families, who 
Lave grants Iroui thi*Liuil Chaiuborhuu, during die king’s 
pleasure. IiHinploii iriauoi is mentioned in Doomsday- 
book as held b}' \\ altor do St, W alaric , aod in the time 
of I hi ward die Confessor it belonged to Count Algar. lih 
1211, Joan Lady Groj', relict of Sir llohort Grey, of 
Jluinptun, loft by her will tho whole manor and manor* 
house of irampton to the Knights-hospituUers of St. John 
of .Terusalem. 

Cardinal Wolsey, in his frequent attendance upon the . 
king at Hanwoth and Kempton Park, discovered and be¬ 
came enamoured of this beautiful spot; and, in I5l2, he, 
barguiiiod with tho prior of Hampton for this prioiy and 
its manorial rights. • ., 

Tho residence of the knights was soon rased to the 
ground, and the building of the palace commenced aboi^tf. 
131.^ ; and as Wolsey hud a taste fur architecture, .he 
watched the progress of tllb building with great anxiety, 
and furnish^^ the whole of the drawings and designs him¬ 
self. There are some views of this palace, as it was in 

E E 
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4l>o dnys of Henry VIII., which were taken by n French¬ 
man attached to some of the numerous embassit's tluit 
tlipn visited England, and one is engraved with the travels 
of Cosmo III,, Duke of Tuscan}’, takon in An 

engraving of a view taken towards tho end of Charles the 
Second’s reign, vras also presented to Sir Walter Scott.’ 

"Hampton-court Palace, according to AVolsey’s original 
plan, consisted of five courts or quadrangles, of which one 
(that which is entered by tlio west front) only now r(‘- 
mains. Long before the palace was finished, Wolsey 
lived here in more than legal stale ; a state that (|iiitc 
eclipsed the Court at Hanwoth, and which, as Stow infonu.s 
us, soon “ begun to excite great envy at Court.” The king, 
therefore, took occasion to (piestion tlie Cardinal ns to liis 
intentions in building a ]>alacc that far surpassed any of tlio 
royal jtalaces in England ; but Wolsey, who had received 
some public as W'ell as piivato liiiits of the diHjdeusure his 
magnificence had excited, replied confidently, that he 
was only trying to form a residence worthy of so great a 
monarch, and that Htimptoiucourt Palace was the pro- 
pgrty of King Heniy VTIJ.” 

Tho palace actually became the property of the crown 
in 15S6, before it was completed. The works were still car- 
liodonunder the superinteiulenco of the Cardinal, who con¬ 
tinued to occupy private a])artments hero and at the jtaluce 
of -Hichmond until made llishop of Wiuchoster, when he 
had another residence in this neighbourhood, namely, tlie 
Bishop's Palace at Esher, to which ho was oidcred afU r 
his dli^grace at court, Wolsey was made Chanced lor of 
Englmlfd on the 7tb of December, 1516, and lield tho seals 
till tho 25th of October, 

The palace of [lamptou-court has been the sceno of 
■many an eventful bistory.” Every spot of ground calls 
up some historical recollection, and every corner of the 
building is pregnant with sOme memorable tradition of 
gallantry, or private intrigue. It becf|||ie the chief 
P|sidence of Henry’s court about 1528, and in 1538 an 
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flct of parliament was obtained to fom '* Uampt(]lh-conrt 
Cljase an act which laid waste, in a great measure, the 
whole of l.'i or Iti parishes in the county of Surrey, and 
nearly as many in Mitldlesex, in orocr “ that the king, 
tlien old and corpulent, might enjoy his favourite amuse- 
niefit of huntmg without the fatigue of going far from 
home,” A large extent of valuable properly w^as thus not 
only .sacrificed to gratify the*royal cajirice, but the country 
was taxed to inclose it; for the whole of Ilampton-court 
Chase was inclosed by a wooden pafSiig. ISo sooner, how¬ 
ever, had Heiiry ceased to Ifreathe than this act was re- 
ptiuled, the paling removed, and the deer conveyed to 

Windsor: yet wfiat w'as thus inclosed is still considered 

* » 

as a royal chase, for in l.ilO, when by another act of par¬ 
liament the manor of llanipton-court w-as converted into 
an rioNoiTii, it w'as declared that the said honour should 
extend over all manors, lands, and tenements, w'illiin the 
limits of what had Jieen the royal chase. The Chief 
Steward of llie honour of Hampton-court, and Foodary of 
the honour, lias constantly boon appointed also JJeutenont 
and Keeper of this Chase, 'fhesc offices have aIw*qji'S 
been given to some distinguished courtier, and W'e find 
them held by Sir Anthony Browne, Sir Michael Stanhope, 
William Marquess of Northampton, Charles Earl of Not¬ 
tingham, and Cieorge Duke of Buckingham, in the reigns 
of l''dizabetli and James. Charles I. appointed Villierg 
Karl ol‘ Anglesey, in and in 1the INIarquess of 
Hamilton, his Lord Stew'ard. Oliver Cromwell took the 
office to himself, and 'I’homas Sinitherley, Keeper of ]t>is 
Piivy Seal, and a Mr. TSathan W'aterhouse were his de¬ 
puties. Atllie Restoration, Cioneral Monk, Duke of Albe¬ 
marle, was ajipointed, and after bis death Charles ap¬ 
pointed liii* nistres.s, Ilarhara V^illicrs, the famous Lady 
Castleiuain, then created Duchess of (Cleveland. At the 
death of the Diiches.s, in*J7()‘), (.}uoen Anne appointed 
Charles Karl of 11 alifax, and he was succeeded by hisiiopherW', 
(ieorgo Karl «if Halifax, who died in 1771 ; then Lady 
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Mdrth/afterw'ards Countess of Guildford, was appointed. 
She lived till 1797, when George ill. appointed his third 
son, VVilliam Henry Duke of (Clarence, Ranger of Bushy 
Park, Lieutenant and Keeper of Tlainpton-court Chase, 
and Stevrard and Feodary of the honour and manor of 
11 amp ton'Court; and when, in 1830, the Duke of Cla¬ 
rence succeeded to tlie throne of his ancestors, as King 
William IV. of England, h^ bestowed these oflices upon 
his amiable Consort, Queen Adelaide. 

Edward VI, was born in llumpton-court Palace, 12 tli of 
October, 1537, and his m^fther, Queen .lane Seymour, 
only survived his birth two daj'S. 'I'he day after the 
queon*s death tlie 3 '^ouiig prince was baptized in the Cliajiel 
Royal with great magnilicence, having for his god-fathers 
at the font, “ Thomas Archbishop of Canterbury (Cran- 
mer) and the Duke of Norfolk.^* Jane Seymour was 
daughter of Sir John Seymour, and married to Jlonry VJil, 
on tlie SJOth of May, J536, the day after tin* murder of 
Anno lioleyn; but she lived oul}*' as queen one year, five 
months, and 24 days. Henry regarded this young lady 
with more constancy and afifection than any of his many 
wives. The suddenness of her death, after giving a male 
heir to tlie crown, affected, as mucli as it was possible to 
affect, the mind and feelings of a heartless sensualist. He 
left Hampion-coiirt, and reniuiued for sovcrnl weeks in 
private; and we are gravely told, by way of climax to bis 
grief, that bis IMajesty woi e his mourning garb during 
the w'bole festival of Christmas." Several parts of the 
palace must have been under repair at this timo, as the 
letters 11 and 1 U'-e found in many of tlie ceilings, inserted 
in what is called at true lover’s knot; and on each side of 
the door loading into the Chapel there is still preserved an 
escutcheon cut out of a solid Idock of .sundsto/ie—tlie one 
on the right has the royal arms impaled w’ith those of 
Seymour; with the H aind 1 hi a true lover’s knot; the 
shield is hold up by two angels as supporters, who are 
bearing it up by u riband—that on the left hand contains 
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simply the royal arms, with II. 11. (Henry Ilex), bujj- 
l»orted also by angels. ^ 

Catherine Howard appeared publicly as queen at 
Ilampton-court on the itth uf Augi .t, 1340, and the 
nuptial cereihouies of King Henry with Catlierine Parr, 
tlio^ister of the Marquess of Northampton, and wddow of 
Lord Latimer, w’cre celebrated tit this palace, July 12j:b, 
1543. 'Ihe last of Henry’s festivals at Ilampton-court 
was in 1515, wlien Francis Gonzagn, Viceroy of Italy, 
paid him a visit during Christmas. ^ 

While Edward VI. resided^at Hampton-court with the 
Protector Somerset, a very serious dissension happened 
in the council, wl^^we it w’as proposed to deprive the duke 
of his royal ward; and in consequence of an alarm given 
that this was to be done bv foice, the household and inha- 
bitants of tlie towm of IJanipton amed tliemselves for tlie 
protection of the young king. Edward, in the lust year 
of his reign, held a chajiter of the Order of the Garter at 
riumpton-court Palace : the knights went to Windsor in 
the morning, butieturned to tliis palace tii the evening, 
w'hero they wore royally feasted, and when Henry Grey 
Marquess of Dorset was created Duke of Suflblk, alld 
John Dudley Karl of Warwick Duke of Northumbeiy 
land, 1551. The first was attainted, and tlie second for* 
felted his titles, in the first year of King Edward's suc¬ 
cessor, 1553. 

Queen Mar}'- and Philip of Spain, her husband, passed 
tlieir honey-moon in gloomy retirement at Hampton-court, 
and in 1558 kept their Christmas here with great solem* 
nity. The court supped in the great hall, which was 
illuminated with lamps. The Princess Elizabeth 

supped at the same table with their majesties, next the 
cloth of state, and, after supjier, was served with a pM*- 
fumed napiciu and plate of comfits by Lord Paget; bu^ 
slie retired to her ladies before the revels, maskings, ,)Mh| 
disgiiisings began.” On 8(. 5tcphen*s-dny the puhltdiifP 
was permitted to hear matins in the queen's closety^h^ 
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wp arc told ** slio was attiroil in a robe of white saJin 
strung all over with largo jjoarls and, on Iho 2Pth of 
December, she sat with their majesties and the nobility 
at a grand spectarlo of jousting, “ A\hon 21)0 lances wore 
broken, half the combatants being nccoiitred Alainaigne 
(as Germans) and half as Sjmniards.” Kli/aheth j^vus 
evidently brought to llampton-couvt from hi'V prison at 
Woodstock at this jieriod ; and these scenes of gaiety, 
very unusual in IMary’s reign, w'ere got iqi that Hiey 
might ill some measure disjiel from her iiiiiid the renieiii- 
branco of her injuries, VV|ien Elizabeth became queen, 
she made Tlaiiqiton-court one of lier iuvourito residences, 
and occasionally the great liall exhibited the saiiio scenes 
of festivity that it had done in the dai's of liei lather. 
She kept (Miristmas here iu4lo72, and aonin in J/itW ; and 
the present stables or royal mows, attached to the palace, 
were built by her. .lames F. liad no sooner boon pro¬ 
claimed than he took up his r(‘Sidence at llaiapton-court. 
The conference between the cltigi^ of the I'stuhlished 
Church and the J'reshyteiians was held here in l(i().'5-4, at 
which his majesty presided. Tii the autumn of 1000, 
King James and liisipteen entertained here l'’rancis, i’rince 
of Vaudemois, son of the Duke of Lorraine, with many 
noblemen and gentlemen that, accompanied him, and “ iho 
feastings and pastimes lasted for 1 % days.” 

In Charles 1. and (iueen Henrietta, while the 

plague raged iu Loudon, retired fiom Durham IJuuso to 
HamptoU'Court, where his majesty gave audiences to tlie 
ambassadors of Franco and Denuiaik, us also to uii envoy 
from Betblem Gabor, then I’rince of Transylvania. 

In Kill their majesties again sought an asylum at this 
palace- The njiprentices of London, then formidable 
engines of a poliiical faction, by Hicir insurreitionary cla¬ 
mour, drove the king and (pieen from the jialacb at White- 
P||jRU, to seek temporary reli^^ iu the quiet sliudes of 
^ll^atmAton-court. But even here the turbulent spirit of 
i.the m^s pursued them and obliged them to quit their 
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rKire-iiiout. Di iiii" tli« next six yours il wsis unoccupied, 
'i'lie l)euut.irul (,'hu lol lio^ul wus disjuunlled iti 16^5, by- 
order of Sir llobort Iluriow, iu roiifonuity to an ordinaiico 
of pnrhsuneiit ior tJu‘ piilliiior down and doiuo)i::>hing; tlio 
j)u1jiit and biipoi.stitious pi(-tiiie.3 in nitinjilon-coiirt. 'fhe 
ultsy, we are told, was l.il.en tlown, and tlio table brought 
into the body of tlu* rbsiji' I ; tlio rails jmlled down iwid 
the steps levelleil, and the jiopish pictn»'‘*.s and images 
tliat wor(‘ ill llio j^lass windows wen* -.dl deiiioli'^hod, and 
orders giMoi to n'pair tlu in with pli^ni };biss. A beautiful 
jaiiiitiiig of tin* (’lueilixion, ^ hicli \%as ]»bu-(‘(l over tbo 
altar, and various otino* jiaintings of great value, w'ere 
pulled down and yeinolislu<d. 

On tbo -Ub of A.igiist, 1(517, Charles was brought here 
a piisoner liy tbo army. Ntrfwilhsl.mding that be was 
stiietlv guarded, Ins iiiaje^tv, on ibe llthof November, 
made Ins ( sc.ipe and r-’aclmJ Ibo l.'-lo of Wight. }'ut (he 
tniiisitions from I ittmj»loii co;ii( I’.dace (o tin* scadbld at 
Whlteball occupied • a very sliort time. Alter King 
(’liurles’s tleafh, tl.i.s i>.)laoe, with Windsor Castle and 
W’Intehall, were voted by pailiament as icsidences for the 
Imrd l’rotot.l<»r, and (^lomvioll sjieni much of his tithe 
latterly at Ilamploii-court. (’romwell’s daughter, Kliza* 
both, was luariied to Lord l-'alcouborg, iBtli of November, 
j6J>7, and Mis. Claypolo, bis favourite child, died hero 
6th of August, looB. 

On the abdication of .lames 11., W'illiam Ill, became 
fontllv aKacbed to this delightful spot. Ilis majesty was 
not iu good health, and found relief from the mild dry air 
of this jmninsida. Queen -^lary, his ilhistriou.s consort, 
was equsdly partial Jo this lesidence ; lyid it was this 
(]ueen who, either for anniEoment, or lha< she might have 
a palace more to her own taste, [>rcvailcd ujion her hus¬ 
band to bav% throe of the original quadrangles pulled down, 
and Sir Christopher W rei^iiiployod to funiibh plans for 
(he new building. 

During the HlteraCions, as (be king wafi often absent iu 
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Holland, the gneen resided in a temporary building, 
nearly on tho banks of the river, close to what is called 
the water-gallery, and of which only one room, called the 
lanqueltinf!;~ruom, is now in existence, which bad commu¬ 
nication with the palace by a covered way. Queen Anne 
resided here before sho came to tlif3 crowm, and, in 16^9, 
gSTO birth to the prince, who w'as iiomiiiuted Duke of 
Gloucester at his baptism ; hut ho was cut off at tho early 
age of 11, and the seals were never put to his patent. On 
the death of King NVilliam, Queen Anno continued his 
alterations and improvements, and most of tlic buildings 
now remain as they existed at her majesty’s death. 

In its present state, lluniptun-court Jhilace consists of 
three principal (juadrangles : the irestcrn, or that which 
has existed with the least nlteiatioii bince it was built by 
Wolsoy, is 167 feet by 162. 

On approaching this magnificent fT’ont the visitor w'ill be 
grieved to observe how it has been disliguved hv the in¬ 
sertion of modern windows, and oth?r gi'oss irregularities. 
Ihe interior of this court, liow’ever, remains as it was 
finished by Wolsey. 

V'hc middle, or clock-court, is 130 feet by 134. This 
quadrangle remains partly as finished by Henry VIIT., and 
partly os new modelled and arranged by Sir Chiistopher 
Wren. On tlie south side is a colonnade of 14 columns 
and two pilasters of the Ionic order, with an entablature 
and balustrade at the top, adorned in the middle with two 
large vases. This colonnade completely hides some of tlio 
finest parts of the old building, w'hich are less altered than 
almost any other portion of the palace. The north side of 
the clock-court is hounded by the kirge Gothic hall with 
that fine oriel window, to which, while Henry VIII. held 
day after day, and night after night, his unmeasured revels 
here, the gAy and gallant Earl of Surrey, then tlie greatest 
favourite at court, W’ould oftemretire with the fair Geral¬ 
dine to hold amorous dalliance; and wdicre, it is said, 
Henry, having discovered the first letters of their names 
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in a Irno loror’s knot, enj^ravpil with a diarnond on\)ne of 
tli(* ])unes of S^ass, was (ivst stuzod with that uiigovernablo 
juakmsy, w'hich brought Surry to tin.* block and Geraldine 
to iiiisory. 

it was ill this ssimo hall that C^ueen Mary had her 
tiolefhn mutiimencs jiorfonurd ■ and Klizaboth saw plays 
acted, and kept her Chiistnnis gainhols. It was here tliat 
many jdays w'ere ]>t*rrorined, for the flrht time, bolbro tlie 
v'irgiu tpieen, wliich Shakspeare wrote, and in which, it 
is believed, he acted. James also liSd ]d;u.s acted in tiiis 
hull; and George 11., dclernfined to make his courtiers 
merr}', during the summer of 17111, had tlie liall fitted up 
again as a tlieatni; the comedians weie ordered down 
fiorn London ; but it took so long in preparing, that it was 
not opened till the i^Srd of Seiileiiiber, wlieii the tragedy 
of Jtumlet was performed ; and, on the 1st of October, 
llenrxf I'111., or the J)ouiifall of fi'ohry, was acted on 
this very spot whicli, had ht'cn the scene of his greatest 
splendour. 

'I'liis hall was used as a lin'iitro for tlie last time on the 
Idtli oJ‘ October, 17.'>1, when Queen Caroline hud a plfty 
got up for the entertainment of Jhaiicis Duke of Lor- 
, raine, afterwards Emperor of Germany, then on a visit at 
the Court of George IJ.* 'I'ho scenery and furnishings, 
however, remained in the liall till wliua James 

Wyatt, Es(j., Surveyor-geneial of his ]\‘ajesty's Works, 
obtained permission to remove them, in order that the 
roof, which was in a state of decay, might be put into 
proper rejiair. These repuiis wore commenced in 1800; 
and the hail, with the exception of tlie i^c-reen aiiu music- 
galleiy, is now” as perlect us when lirst built. Tlie eastern 
boundary of the clock-court is fornicd by the walls of the 
• 

* George II. was tho la.st suvtTeign tlial renUi'il at llaiupton-fourt. 
George 111. often visitcil the palat^, but never hlqit there. George IV. 
was frequently a resident in the .Stud-iioit.ii., in the Homopaik, but 
nei'cr residc*(l m the palace. 
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apsrtrdents i^iiere Charles I. was confined, in 1647, and 
whoro ('romwoll lodged, and which are now occui)ied as a 
private lodging. 4'hese apartments remain partly as ori¬ 
ginally finished, and partly us modernised by Cieorge II. 
in 1732, when they were fitted up as a residence for tho 
Prince of Wales, the father of George 111. Tho western 
boundary, which, after passing under tho vaulted archw’ay, 
we turn to gaze upon, will bear minute examinatiun, and 
merits admiration. It is not deformed by any modern 
changes ; and even the broad dial*plate of tlie ancient 
clock, exhibiting all the signs of the zodiac, is an object 
in itself of great cariosity. 

Whatever route tho visitor may take on his journey from 
London, we advise him, when he arrives at iJarapton- 
court, to enter hy the western or 7»'ep/;i/-gate, towards 
the front of tJie palace. This front is still very mteresting, 
and it is only when you come near to it tliat the defor¬ 
mities of modern windows and dowways here and there 
detract from the uniformity and beauty of the general 
outline. The gnind entranre is still perfect, and the court 
is*still preserved, as when finished by Wolsey’s workmen. 
The repairs have all been in conformity to the original 
design, and the aichitecture is very simple. The eastern 
boundary, which fronts the visitor on entering, is a beau¬ 
tiful'combination of a Gothic structure, aud over the bat¬ 
tlements of the lower roof is seen the western gable of 
the Gothic hall, with its large window^, and the clock- 
turret over the gateway. 

The second arched gateway leads into the second or 
clock-court. The ceiling here must be of tlio time of 
Henry, when Aniie lloloyn was yet in favour, for the 
letters H and A are stumped on several of the medallions. 
Oil the rig|i|^and side of the court is the grend or king’s 
staircase, hy which w'c are conducted to tho state apart¬ 
ments. 

TJie ceiling and walls of the hinges stairease were 
- by Veri\o, a Neapolitan painter, brought to 
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Kiin;lfind l»v Charles 11., and Avbo died duiing^ Ihe rtdjjn 
of Queen Anne, 1707. It is crowded with allegories, 
riohlv ornamented with iiimierous devices, in a most ilorid 
St vie. 'rime, however, js fast dcslro”ing many of the 
principal figures. 'I'he iijiper jrart on the loft side re¬ 
presents Apollo and tliu JMuses performing a concert; 
below these Pan is seated jilayiiig on his roods, and beloVr 
him Ceres, hearing a heat-sheaf, and pointing to loaves 
of bread. Near to C'<*re.s are the river-gods, 'I'liamcs and 
Isis, accoinpani(>d hv Nereides, and surrounding a tablo 
covenul with Hiip<M-h pinto. H’his coui])artiueiit is meant 
to repiesent the marriage of the Thames and Isis. On 
tho ceiling w'o ha^o Jupiter and Juno seated on their 
throne, with CJanymede on the eagle presenting the cup to 
Jove. 'J''ho peacock, .luno’s bird, is seen in front, and one 
of the Pates is in attendance witli licr shears ready to 
execute the cominund of the sovesroign of Olympus, and 
separate the mortal thread—tho w'hole covered w’ith u 
canopy, und surrounded by tlic signs of the zodiac, and 
zephyrs with flowers. On one side stands Fume with her 
two trumpets ; the wlioh* being :ui allegory in some wgy 
coiiiphmentary to King William and Queen Mary. 

Beneath, A'enus is introduced with one log upon a swan, 
Cupid riding upon another, and Mars making love to the 
fair goddess. On the right of this little group tire Phit6 
and Proserpine, Ccclus and Terra, Cybele crowned with n 
tower, and other figures,—Neptune and Ampliitrito being 
in front, with attendant^t uiferiiig nectar and fruits. On 
the left, Bacchus, clothed in a leopard’s skm, and crowned 
witli grapes, is leaning on a vase, and ha.s one hand rest¬ 
ing on tho head of Silflnus, who is seated on a fallen ass, 
'Romulus and Remus are introduced here. On the oppo¬ 
site side of 4]ie table, Avhich is supported by eagles, and 
which these ligures partly surround, is Hercules in the 
lion*s skin, resting on his cldb. 

Anotlier panel represents Peace with a laurel in her 
right hand, and in her left a palm-hranch, which she belds 
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ovor tlio hcn.^ of .T'nens, stuiida by herns if invitinr^ 
the 12 Caisars, who are IImav, to a celestial bam|uef. 
Sjjurina, the soolhsfu or, is ainonjjf the gfroup, and over all 
hovers tlio jienius of Horne, holding a Daiiiii)^ sword, the 
emblem of destruction, and a bridle, the emblem of ^^oveni- 
meiit—bein;; rntaut as aHe^oritul of tlio Kevolutiojy that 
HVouj^bt William to the thiono, and of his wise govorii- 
ment of Rngluiul. 

fii unothi r panel >vo Inn^e tlie J’-mpcror Julian w^riting 
at a table, with Mei^nrv in uUendanco. Above the door 
which gives admittance int® the grand chamber, there is a 
Pi/r/j,or fiinoial ]nle, jiaiiited in chiiiro-osciiro. 

Trom the king’s stnirca'C we cuter tho guard-chamber, a 
inaguilioent room, (iO feet long, Iw wnle, and JO in heiglit. 
Here are rnusliCts, halberds, pistols, and sv\oids, aiTungcd 
in various figures iijiou the walls, ivitli daggers, drums, and 
bniidaliors, frontlets, and other pn-ces of defensive armour, 
all m the highest order. I’here are sufficient arms here 
for the equipment of a thousand men. The paintings are, 

Over the fire-place, llie ruins of tlie (Colosseum, hy 
favalcUi; and around thu room, Geimun hultle-ineces, 
hy Uugendas. 

A Battle of Constantine tin? Great, hy J, Romano. 

Six English Admirals, hy Ihckman. 

Queen Klizaheth’s Borlor, hy Zvcchera. 

On leaving the guard-liall the stranger enters what is 
called 

The King's First Vresencc-chamber, where there is n 
picture of King William landing atTorhay, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. » 

V 

Hia qd^lim, Mary, hy 

And around the room are full-length portraits of tlie 
female beauties of their court, all by Kncller.,^ 

Thn^^rst, the Duchess of St. Alban’s. 

The second, the Countess of Essex. 

The third, the Countess of Peterborough. 

The fourth, the Countess of Uonelagh. 
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The Miss Pitt. 

'J'he sixth, the Duchess of Grafton. 

Tlie seventh, the Countess of Dorset, 

The eighth. Lady Middleton. 

Over the fire-place is u poitniit of James, first Marquess 
of lianiilton, by Mijtcjti. 

JTonry VII1. embarking from Dover, and bis entry info 
f^alais, by IJofJjrin. 

Tlio Battle of Spurs, by Holbein, 

Tho Battle of Pavia, by Holbein, 

Prometheus cbainod to tlie Hock, by Palma. 

Bassano, by Himself. 

An Italian Lady^ by Parmegiano. 

Augustus consulting tlie Sibyl, by P, da Cortona, 

The Genius of Poetry, by Gmaro, 

OvQT the doors arc pieces of ruins, by Rousseau. 

3’ho canopy of King William's throne still remains, with 
the King’s arms and tjje Dutch motto, «/c nwin tien dray.'* 
The Second Presence-chamber contains the Doge of Venice 
in tlie Senate-house, by Tintoretto, 

Jujiiter and Euro]>a, by Romano, 

Tho sculptor, Baccio Bandinelli, by Correggio. 

Mrs. Ijeraon, by Vandyke, 

Cleopatra, by Ludovico Caracci, 

An Italian Knight, by Pordenone, 

A Holy Family, by F, Vanne. ^ 

The Annunciation, by Paul Veronese, 

St. Michael, hy Sir J, Reynolds^ after Guido, 

Christ in the House of the Pharisee, by Bassano, 

An Italian Lady, by Parmegiano, 

A Warrior, by Gior£tone, 

Virgin and Child, by Tintoretto, 

Boccucio,J>y Titian, 

Virgin and Child, by Bronzino, 

Charles 1. on horseback, llfy Vandyke, 

Philip IV. of Spain, and Queen, by Valasquet. 

Jacob’s Departure from Laban, by F. Laura. 

F F 
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*Jo»ei>l> aiiirtVIary, by C. Honthurst. 

A Head, by Vamlyire. 

Diana and Actson, by Titian. 

Guercino, by Himseif. 

Tlie Marriage of St. Catherine, by P. Veronese, 

^St. Francis and the Virgin, by Carlo Marutti. 

Cbristian IV. King of Denmark, by Van Somers, 

Jacob, Rachel and Leah, by Guido Cagnacci, 

.Tacob's Journey, by Bassauo, 

Peter Oliver, the pmnter, by llanneman, 

A Dutch Gentleman, by Vander Haht, 

And over each of the doors, Ruins, by Rousseau, 

The Audience-chamher contains five l>eautiful paintings, 
by S, Ricci : Our Saviour in the Rich Man’s House; 
Christ Healing the Sick ; the Woman taken in Adultery 
the Woman of Faitli, and the Woman of Samaria. 

Aretine, the poet, by Titian. 

Titian’s Uncle, by Tliian. « 

The Birth of Bacchus ; Jupiter and Juiio; and the 
Birth of Jupiter, by Julio Romano, 

An Italian Market, by Batnboccio. 

Venus and Cupid, by Rubens^ after Titian, 

Over the firo<place, the Queen of Bohemia, daughter of 
James I., by G. Honthorst, 

Two Landscapes, by Swaneveldt. 

Venus and Cupid, by Titian, 

Boas and Ruth, by Bassano. 

Death and tiie Last Judgment, by M, Hemsherck, 

The Comaro Family, by Old Stone, 

A Spanish Lady, by Sebastian del PLombo. 

The Heads of St. Peter and Judas, by Guido, 

Virgin and Child, by Andrea del Sarto. 

A Holy l^mily, by' Correggio, • 

Cupid sin Psyche, by Jjax^arini. 

The 'Virgin and Child, with St. Andrew and Si. Michael, 
by •/. de Mabuse, 

And OT er each ^door, a Madonna and Child, by Parmegiano, 
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The Kind's th'aioing-room^ —Here is a Aiie pichiro ,of 
George HI. reviewing the 10th Light Dragoons (now 
Hussars). The late king is in the uniform of his regi¬ 
ment, giving the word of comjnand * the late Duke of 
York is on horseback on the left of his father; Sir William 
Fawcett is on the ground, and General Goldsworthy and 
Sir David Diindas are on horseback beside the Duk<fof 
York, lly Sir William Beecheu. 

Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife, by GenlUeschi, 

The Muses, by Tintoretto. • 

The Offering of the Magi, by Luca Jordano. 

The Presentation of Queen Esther, by TinUnetto. 

Cupid and Psythe, by Fawdi/Ac. 

The Wise Men's OiToring, by Carlo CagUare. 
Apotheosis of a Saint, by Hassano, 

A Knight of Malta, by Tintoretto. 

A Venetian Senator, by Pordenone. 

Over the fire-plaqp, the Duke of York, brother of 
George 111., by Dance. 

A Holy Family, by Dosso Dossk 
'i'he Family of Pordenone, by Himself. ^ 

Christ's Agony in the Garden, and the Angels appearing 
to the Shepherds, by N. Poussin. 

David with Goliath’s Head, by Domenico Felli, 

A Holy Family, by Parmegiano. 

King the Third's Jied-room .—Hero is the state- 

bed of Queen Charlotte. The furniture is a most beau¬ 
tiful specimen of embroidered needlework, executed at an 
institution for the orphan daughters of clergymen, which 
was under the patronage of her Majesty. 'J'he ceiling 
was painted by Fcirff), and is in good preservation ; it re¬ 
presents Night and Morning. The clock which stands at 
tlie head of Uie bed goes twelve months without winding 
up, and was made by Daniel Quare. Kotmd the room are 
the cilebrated portraits oY the beautiev of Charles the 

Second's court: they are shown in the blowing order :_ 

Anne Duchess of York, by Sir PeterfLel^. 
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•Lady Byroa, by Lely. 

Princess Mary, as Diana, by Lely.. 

Queen Catherine, by Lely. 

Mrs. Knott, by Verelst. 

Duchess of Portsmouth, by Gusher, 

Duchess of llichmond, by Lely, 

*Nell Gwynne, by Lely. 

Countess of Knchester, by Lely. 

Countess of Ossory, by Verelst. 

Mrs. Lawson, by V'ereht. 

Countess of Nortliumberldnd, by Lely. 

Lady Denham, by Lely. 

Countess of Sunderland, by Lely. 

Countess de Grammont, by Lely, 

Duchess of Cleveland, by Lely, ^ 

Duchess of Somerset, by Lely. 

Lady Whitmore, by Lely, 

Mrs. Middleton, by Lely, 

Over the doors are flower-pieces, by Baptiste, 

The King*8 Dressing-romn, —^I’he coiling, painted by 
Vjrrio, is Mors reposing in the lap of Venus, with Cupid 
stealing his armour. 

Poultry, by Hmdekoelet'. 

Kape of the Sabines, by Old Franks, 

A Dutch Fair, by Breughel, 

Two Children, by Leonardo da Vinci, 

A curious portrait of a Child, supposed to be Henry 
VIII. 

Youth and Age, by Denner. 

A Saint’s Head, by Gerhard Dow. 

Joseph Bound, and the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, by 
Lucas Van Leyden. 

A Venetian Gentleman, by Bassano. 
ijpLondscapV, by Swaneveldt, 
powers, by Van Ostenoych, 

Lot and his Daughters, by C. Schalken. 

A Landscape, tlo' Wynants. 
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Banditti, by Jhyrgognone. 

Still Life, by Ciiyp* 

Italian Peasants, by M. A. Battaglia. 

A Head, by Gerhard Dou\ 

Fruit, by De Menu, 

\ Warrior, by Correggio. 

A Boy laughing, by Frank Hals, 

Charity, by Carlo Cignani. 

A Dianne View, by Vanilervelde. 

A Candlelight-scene, by G. Schalken, 

A Landscape, by Rubens. • 

The Head of Cyrus, by Diepenbeke. 

A (hittle-piece,«l}y Vandervelde. 

A Magdalen’s Head, by Sasso Ferrate. 

A Sibyl, by Gentileschi. * 

A Warrior, by Guercino, 

'I'he Virgin teaching the Infant to read, and a Mother 
and two Children, by Carlo Cignani. 

Two Landscapes with Figures, by Poelemberg. 

Two small oval pictures, by Steenu irk. 

A Shepherd and Shepherdess, by Collins. ^ 

The King^s Writing-closet contains Dead Game, by Van 
Aelst, 

Still Life, by De Heem. 

Moses striking the Hock, by Salvator Rosa. 

Landscape and Figures, by Dictrice. 

Lot and his Daughters, and Diana and Nymphs, by 
Poelemberg. 

A Dutch Church, by Peter Nieffs. 

A Battle-piece, by Wouvermans. 

St, Peter in Prison,"by Steenwick, 

The Woman taken in Adultery, and the Tribute-Money 
by Dietrice,^ 

Two Flower-pieces, by D. Seghers. 

An Incantation, by M. Cfoss. 

Two Landscapes, with Figures, by Po^emberg 
A Jewish Rabbi, and a Dutch Lady,/y Rembrandt. 

T 1 5 • 
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• Children ^ith a lamb, by Francis Floi is, 

St. Catharine at the Altar, by P, Veronese, 

The Daughter of Herodias with the Head of John ihe 
Baptist, by Leonardo da Vinci. 

A wild Boar’s Head, by Snyders. 

A Farm-yard, by Teniers, 

" Still Life, by Roestrate. 

A Venetian Gentleman, by Tintoretto. 

A Holy Family, by Titian. 

A Sibyl, by Paris *Bordone, 

Poultry, and two Flowei'-pieces, by Bog^dani, 

Mary and Elizabeth, by Carlo Maratli. 

A Turkey Carpet, by Maltese. ' 

Hay-stacking, by Wonvennans. 

Two Pieces of Dead Game, by Weenix. 

Queen Mary's Closet, —In this room there are some line 
old poi*traits. 

Lord Darnloy and his Brother, by Lucas de Ueere, 

Queen Elizabeth, when young, by Luca Cranach, 

Two Daughters of Philip 11., of Spain, by Zucchpro. 
r The Children of Henry VIT., by J. de Mabuse. 

Holbein, by Himself. 

The Father and Mother of Holbein. 

Kaskemeer, by Holbein, 

Frobenius, by Holbein. 

Tw'O portraits of Erasmus, by Holbein, 

Charles IL, when a boy, by Montlwrst. 

Francis II., of France, when abo}^ hy Jannette. 

Mary Queen of Scots, by Jannette, 

The King and Queen of Bohemia dining in public y 
and Charles 1. and Queen dining in Whitehall, by Van 
Bassen. 

Henry VTII., by Holbein, ' 

Francis l.\ of France, hj Holbein, 

Queen MaW 1., and Queen Elizabetlj, when children. 
Henry I’ri^e of Wales, son of James L, hunting by 
T.ucas de Heere\ 
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I’rince Rupert, when u hoy, by Afytens. 

Lady Vaux, by Holbein, 

'I'ho Jestei of Henry VIII., by Holbein, 

King and Queen of Bohemia, by C Janssen* 

['hiliji II., of Spain, and Queen Mary 1., by 6'tr A, 

Mi^e, 

Anne of Denmark, b}' C. Janssen, 

Lady Derby, by Lucas de Ileere. 

Sir Henry (Juilfoj'd, by Holbein. 

A portiait, by Albet'L Durer. 

John Bellini, by Himself,m 

Sir George Carow, by Mark Garrard. 

Queen Elizabeth and the Graces, by Lucas de I here. 
Queen lilizabctli, supposed to be the last portrait taken 
of her, by Zucchero. * 

The Qiteen's Gallery ,—A largo room bung with Gobelin 
tiipestjy: each piece represents a scene in the liistory of 
Alexander the Great,—Ist, Alexander’s triumphal entry 
into Babylon j i^nd, his battle with Porus; ord, taming 
Bucephalus; 4th, his visit to Diogenes; 6th, his con¬ 
sultation with the Soothsayers; 6th, his battle with 
Darius; 7th, the tent of Darius. * 

King IVilliam 111., when young, by Kneller; and his 
Queen Mary, wdien young, by Lely, 

The Queen's JJed-room ,—Here is the state-bed of Queen 
Anne, the rich velvet furniture and hangings of winch 
were wrought at Spitalhelds; the chair and stools are 
covered to correspond. The ceiling was painted by Sir 
James Tharnkill, and represents Aurora rising out of 
the sea. 

James I., and bis*Queen, and his son Henry Fiiuce of 
Wales, by Faw Somers. 

Clliristian Duke of Brunswick, by }Jonlhorst. 

Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, by BJ^aud, 

Peter denying Christ, By Ji. fVest. I 
Venus and Cupid, by Pouturmo, tho^utliue by Alichuel 
Angelo, / 
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, V crsuilles,^.nd Marli, by Van der Meukn. 

I'lie Shepherd’s Offering, by Palma, 

The Judgment of Midas, by Schiavone, 

'J'he Deluge, by Bassano. 

A Holy Family, by Giorgione, 

A Landscape, by Poussin, ^ 

•A T.ady, playing on tlie virginals, by Pordenouf. 

Twelve pictures representiug the history of Cupid and 
Psyche, by Jjuca Jordano, 

Duke of W'irtemberg, by Myteus, 

The Queen s fJrawing-rot^n .—The ceiling, painted by 
Verrio, represents Queen Anne in the character of Justice. 
George III., and his Queen, Charlotta, by B, West, 

The Prince of Wales, and the Duke of York, by West, 
His present Majesty, aUU the Duke of Kent, by West, 
The Apotheosis of the infant Princes, Octavius and 
Alfred, by If'cjf. 

The Duke of Cumberland, and two Princesses, by West, 
The Dukes of Cumberland, Sussex, Cambridge, and 
three Princesses, by West, 

Queen Charlotte, and Princess Royal, by West, 

“I'he Oath of Hannibal, by West, 

The Departure of Regulus, by West. 

The Death of General Wolfe, by West, 

St« George and the Dragon, by West, 

Two subjects from the liistory of Cyrus, by West* 

The Queen*s Audience-chamher ,—Here is the state-bed 
of King William III. , 

The Apostles, Peter, James, and John, by Caravaggio. 
Nymphs, by fhvalier d*Arj)ino, 

A Magdale^ by Titian. * 

Duchess of Luneberg, by My tens. 

Pilate delivteing up Christ, by Schiavoni, ^ 

The Deoj^^f the Chevalier Bayard, by West, 

Nymphs ondYiatyra, by Ettlkns. 

The Death o^Epaminondas, by West, 

Countess of J.^nox, by Holbein, 
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Margaret Queen of Scots, by Holbein, ' . 

Tutor tlio (.jruat, Emperor of Russia, by Kneller, 

Duke uiid Duchess of Eruu.swick, by Mittens, 

Duke of iliehmond and Lennox, by Somers. 

A Holy Family, by i/. Romano. 

'J'ke Continence of Scipio, by S, Hied. 

Henry VIII., and Family, by Holbein. • 

Vulcan Delivering the Armour of Achilles to Thetis, 
and Achilles presented to the Centaur, by Anio7iia Jlalestra. 
Cupid shaving his bow, by Parm^iano, 

Venus and Adonis, by G, Ckiai'i. 

The Public Dining-room .—Here is a model of a Palace, 
designed by Goor^ 1IJ>, for Richmond Gardens ; around 
tlie room are the Triumphs of Julius Caesar, in water¬ 
colours, by Andrea Montagna, 

A Ruin, by Vivano. 

The Family of De Bray, by Himself, 

Alarino Views, by l^inderoelde. 

Geof'ge the Second^s Private Chamber,—^W qxo are some 
/iiio Flower-Pieces, by JJajytiste. 

Fruits, by Van Aelst. 

Grapes, by Caravaggio, 

From this we enter a long gallery, which was built by 
Sir Christopher Wren, for the unrivalled Cartoons of 
Raphael. 

These drawings w'ere designed to ser\ e ns patterns for 
tapestry to decorate the Papal Chapel, according to the 
orders of Pope Leo X., and rcjiresent subjects taken from 
the Evangelists and Acts of the Apostles. They were 
painted about 1520, and the tapestry was executed at tlie 
famous manufactory of Arras, in Flanders.^ The Cartoons, 
so called because they were painted on \arta, cortona 
sheets of paper, were bought for Charles I.l by Rubens, 
the painter. / 

The lirst is the Death of Xnanias. / 

The second, Elymas, the sorcerer, ^ 

The third, Peter and John at the Beautiful Gate. 
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. I'Lo fourt!'., tlie Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

Tiie fifth. Paul and Barnabas at Lvstra. 

The sixth, Paul Preaching at Athens. 

And the seventli, CJirist's Charge to Peter, 

There is a splendid set of engravings from these Car < 
toons, by Mr, Holloway; and fine lithographic jirint*^, by 
Mr. G. Foggo. There is also a modeDof a ]>alaco, in¬ 
tended by George II., for Hyde Park. In an ante-room 
is a drawing by Cisanova, of Rapbaers Transfiguration - 
a portrait of John Lacy, a comedian in the reign of 
Charles II., by Wright; Louis XIV. on liorscback ; the 
Woman of Samaria, by Palma; the Cenotaph of Lord 
Damley ; a Medallion of Henry VIII.; a Magdalen, by 
Lely ; Judith with the Head of Ilolofernos, by Guiefn. 

The east front opens upon the public gaidens, from which 
the visitor has a view of the Home-park, and its avenues of 
elm and lime-trees, reaching in a straight line to the 
banks of the Thames and Kingston, vrith a lake or canal 
of water in the centre, nearly three-ejuarters of a mile in 
lengtli. The gardens and park were put into their present 
foiTn by Messrs. Loudon and Wise, gardeners to the king 
and queen, at a period when the Dutch taste was para¬ 
mount. Along this front of the palace is a broad gravel 
walk, leading on the right to the Thames, and on the left 
to a gate, called the Flowerpot-gate, which opens on the 
Kingston-road. At the right-hand comer of tlie east 
front there is a door which opens into the private garden, 
wbere tliere are two green bouses, with some rare plants, 
and some large orange and lemon-trees, many of them in 
full bearing; but tlie greatest curiosity here is the large 
vine, certainly the largest vine m Europe, if not in tlie 
world. Theyboqse is 72 feet long, and the breadth on 
tlie rafters f 2. The large vine is above 100 feet long: 
at ^^ieet from the ground, the stem is 27 inches in cir- 
<i)twferoiice. |t is of the black Hamburgh grape, and the 
qsi^tity it beam in some seasons exceeds 3,500 bunches. 
SoQltiiward of the palace is the Royal Tennis-court. On 
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jKissing which we conic to a door which tli% 

M'^ildcriiess, which was planted with trees and shrubs by 
King William 111., so as to bide the iri’egularities of tho 
northern side of the palace. The walks in this wilder¬ 
ness are very delightful, and scats are placed under some 
of th^ largest trees and in the avenues. But the great 
attraction here is the JNlaze or labyrinth, formed in th6 
early pari of King William’s reign, which is productive of 
much amusement to visitors. 

Ko definite charge is made for viewing tho palace, &c., 
but it is eipectcd that each purl^ will give the guide who 
shows the apartments a gratuity after the rate of about 6d. 
each person ; then the gardener, wdio shows the green¬ 
houses and plants, is entitled to a trifle, say od. each 
person ; and the maze-keeper looks for an equal fee ; so 
that tho total tax on tho pocket of each individual of a 
partp may be said to be Is. This, however, in some 
cases, would be deemed shabby. One gentleman or lady 
going alone, or two only together, can scarcely escape for 
less than 35 . 6d. the two, or Us. fur an individual. The 
gardens are open daily, from an early hour in the moriiii^ 
till dark, and all persons are admitted, gratuitously, to 
walk and take their pleasure in them. A regiment of 
cavalry is always stationed at tho palace, tlie band of 
which, on Sundays, plays some of the finest musical 
compositions, for the gratification of the nobility and 
gentry resident at the palace and in the vicinity, and of 
the namerouB visitors who, on this day in particular, visit 
the spot from London and elsewhere. The sights of Uie 
palace are exhibited Sundays as well as week days. 
See Hampton^ Hampton Wick^ and Bushey%Park, 

HAMPTON WICK, a village in Middlesex, imme¬ 
diately at the foot of Kingston Bridge, anjadjoining the 
Home Park attached to Hampton-court, ana Bushey Park 
(which see). This place (which is a hamlet to the parish 
of Hampton) has been much improved witliiu these few 
years, particularly by the erection of a handsome church 
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i(i tho moder:!!^Gothic stylo, itnd of a neat terraco, which 
contains some g^ood shops, formerly much wanted here. 
Around and in the village are inuny })retty cottage resi¬ 
dences, and the walks about tlie place are particularly 
pleasant, independently of the attractions of the neigh¬ 
bouring parks of Ilampton-courl, Busbey, and Flichriond, 
and tlie immediate proximity of the Thames and its 
verdant banks. Sir Richard Steele built a bouse here, 
which ho whimsically denominated the Hovel i from this 
place he dedicated tin*, fourtli volume of the “ Taller.’’ 

HAN WELL, a village Middlesex, 8 miles west from 
London, on tlie Uxbridge road. Under the vaults of tbo 
church (u small brick-huilding, erected in 1782) lie tlm 
remains of the philanthropist Jonas Hanway. In Iho 
vicinity are some attractive seats; especially Hanicc/l 
park. In the parish register is the following curious 
entry ■— 

{Jditghtcr , 

" Thomas of Thomas 

son 

lyifessenger and Elizabeth his wife, w'as born and baptised, 
Oct, 24, 1731 to which is added, in a marginal not<*— 
** by the midwife, nt the font, called a boy, and named by 
the godfather Thomas, but jn'oved a girl.** The Great 
Western Railway crosses the road here. 

HAN WORTH PARK, near Hounslow, is the seat of 

Cutbbert, Esq., and JJaimorih Little Park, of Ladv 
Laura Tollemache. 

(lAREFIELD, a village in Middlesex, 4^ miles north 
from Uxbridge, and 20 from London. Tliis manor became 
the property <^Sir John Newdigate (who served in the 
ErencK;^arsym the reign of Edward III.), by his mar- 
rtf^e ^th Jouine, daughter and solo heiress xif Sir Simon 
de Swanlond f egpd is now the property of his doscendant, 
Charles N. Newdigate, Esq. Between the years 1585 
and 1675, however, it was possessed by several other 
families, who resided In tlie ancient mansion called Hare- 
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ftchl Place, whicli stood at a little distanre from tbo 
plinrcli ; ainonp them was Sir Kdiuoud Anderson, Lord 
riiiof Justice of the Common Picas ; Sir Thoma.s Egerton, 
liOid-keeper of the Cireat Seal, afterwards. Lord Elles¬ 
mere ; and Sir William Sodlcj', Part., father of the witty 
aud«profligate Sir Charles Sedlo}''. This mansion became 
famous on several accounts ; particularly from two visi'ts 
made to the liOrd-keeper Egerton by (iuoen Eii'«ibeth, in 
the years 1001 and 1602; and still more so from its having 
he(‘n the jilaeo vhero Milton's masipio of Arcades was 
first jicrfonned, before llio C^iuntoss of Derby, about the 
year IfKl.*?, by .some noble persons belonging to her family. 
On this oe.casimi^ it appears that tho countess sat in a 
chair of state, ns the '* Ilural Queen,befoie whom one 
of tho characters, a pa.storal bard, cliaunted a song, of 
which the following is a stanza :— 

Mark what r.a(liant state she spreads. 

In virclc'roimil lier shining throne. 

Shooting her beams like silver threads) 
this is she alone. 

Sitting, like a goddess bright, « 

In the centre of her light. 

George, Lord Chandos, the countess’s son-in-law, wlio 
had three horses shot under him at the battle of ?sowhurv, 
Tvliilst gallantly fighting for Charles I , retired to llarefiold 
Place, after tlie complete discomfiture of tho royal causo, 
and spent the remainder of his life there, in great privacy. 
His widow, Jane, Lady Chandos, married Sir William 
Sedloy, Part., whose sou, Sir Charles, is traditionally said 
to have been the occasion of the total destruction of tlie 
ancient mansion by fire, from his carelcsJ^mss while read¬ 
ing in bed. Sir Richard Nowdigate, Pai^., robuilt the 
mansion in‘'tb6 reign of Charles 11.; but it' has now been 
wholly pulled down, the present owner residing at Hare- 
field Lodge, a modem villa, near Uxbridge. In the vici¬ 
nity are Ifarefeid Park, General Sir George Cooke, 
Part.; Ureakspears, Joseph Partridge, Esq.; Harcfield 
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(ireve, W, Flow'er, Esij. ; and Sydenham Lodge^ ■ - ■ 

At a short distance from the park, on tl)e Coin river, are 
the extensive copper-works of Mr, Spedding. 

In the church of Hurefield are several ancient monu¬ 
ments to the Newdigate and Ashby families, and a costly 
tomb to Alice, Countess of Derby. 

HARE HALL, Essex, near the hamlet of Hare-street, 
a mile distant from Romford, and 13 miles from London, 
is an elesrant mansion of Portland stone, erected for J. A. 

^ ft 

Wallinger, Esq., in 1769, by Mr. Pa 3 'ne, on the site of a 
former building. It consist of a centre, W’ith two wings 
connected by colonnades ; the interior is fitted up in a 
handsome manner; the larger of the two drawing-rooms 
is 36 feot by 30, and expends the whole length of tlie 
house, commanding pleasant views of considerable extent, 
Mr. Payne has been justly celebrated for the construction 
of staircases, and here, as at Wardour Castle, this part of 
the edifice displays much taste and ^jlegance. Hare Hall 
is now the seat of J. Western, Esq. Near the mansion 
are two beautiful villas, called hare-street Cottage and 
Hare Lodge; the fonner, the residence of the widow of 
Humphrey Repton, Esq., who attained celebrity for some 
works on landscape-gardening, the latter, we believe, of — 
Jackson, Esq. 

HARE-STREET, contracted from Harold*s-street, a 
bamlet in the parish of Hornchurch, Essex, rurally situate 
1.3 miles from London, near Romford, surrounded by 
agpreeable scenery and genteel residences.—See Hare Hedl 
and Romfordw 

HARLOW, a market-town in !^ssex, 23 miles from 
London, situat^leasantly and healthfully, on the road to 
Newmarket. At consists chiefly of a single street, of con¬ 
siderable extent, with shops and houses, and tw'o chapels 
for Dissenters. A fair of mqch celebrity is liolden here 
aniuiull^'-, on the 9tb of licptciiiber, on Harhm- Buoh 
C'ommuu, and veiy numerously attended. On the centre 
of the common is Bush Fair House, where the Essex 
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nrcliers hold their meetings. A second for caftle, as 
holden in the villasfo on the iiBth of November. I'he' 
church is ornuinented with the armorial hearings of many 
of the nobility and gentry formerly resident in the county, 
painted on glass, at their expense, to embellish the win* 
do\\is; it cuntuiiis several ancient inscriptions. Among 
others : “ Here lyeth the bodye of William Sumner, Irfle 
tenant to John Reeve, the last Lord Abbot.” Here 
lietli iiitorred the body of Tliomas Druncaster, principal 
secretary to King Henry AHI., IMDO.*’ “ Here lyeth 
huryed the bodye of Janne* Bugge, deceased, 1582.” 
This parish has a school of industry for boys and girls, 
and a Lancasteri%n school, with many other chanties, 
some of great antiquity. A cliapel of ease is in jirogress 
here, at Potter's-street, 3 miles from the parish church. 

At about a mile north-east from Harlow church is the 
fine old manor-house of Bariourburiff now the jiroperty of 
W. Barnaid, Ks(|. Y^'lieri the hinds of this parish be¬ 
longed to the monks of St Ldiuondshury (which they did 
from tlie reign of Kdviard the Confessor until that of 
Ilonry Vlll.) tliis munsiou is siqtposed to have been o^ie 
of the abbot's resting-places, on his way to parliament. 
Near the house was a large chapel, which is now used as 
a barn, but is, notwithstanding, well preserved. Near 
Harlow Church is Brent llallt or New and within a 
mile and a half northward is Ketchin Half, both old 
manors, and now the property of \^’illiam Bolt, Esq.—See 
also Moore Hull, Down Hall, and Nether Hall, 

HAKMONDSWORTII, a village m Middlesex, 2 
miles E. of Colnbrook, and 15 from J^ondon, is noted for 
one of the largest bni^s in England, supported by pillars 
of stone, and thought to he of great Antiquity. Its 
length is Ij^l feet, its oreadth 38. There A'as anciently 
an alien priory of Benedictine IMonks here. 

IIAUllOW ON THE I«LL, in Middlesex, 10 miles 
N.W. from London, on the highest hill in the county. 
This hill affords a variety of beautiful prospej^ts. The 
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vtew toward The east is terminated by the metropolis; to 
* the south by the Surrey hills. Toward the north it is the 
least extensive, being intercepted by the high ground 
about Staumoro and Harrow-weald: on this side, the 
village of Stanmore and Hentley Prioiy (Uie ]\Ia]'([ues.s of 
^bercom’s seat) are the most conspicuous objects, ^fhe 
view toward the west and south-west, which is very ex¬ 
tensive and beautiful, may be seen to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage from the church-yard ; the distant prospect takes 
in Windsor Castle, and n considerable part of Berks, and 
Bucks. On the brow of tfle hill, descending to Sudbury 
Common, is a small villa, belonging to Charles Hamilton, 
Esq., w'ith a beautiful garden and shrubbery, which com¬ 
mand nearly the same prospect. On the brow of Sudbury 
Hill is a villa, called the Hermitage, once in the occupation 
of Mrs, Koberts. Wembley Park, in the hamlet of 
Wembley, was tlie property of Richard Page, Esq., de¬ 
ceased, whose family had been resident proprietors for 
two centuries and a half. The present owner is John 
Grey, Esq., who rebuilt Uie mansion, in an elegant style, 
about the year 1811. On an eminence opposite, called 
Barn Hili, is an unfinished building, commanding a beau¬ 
tiful view, erected by the late Mr. Page, and called his 
Eoll3^ 

At the entrance of the village is the parsonage. Rev. 
.T. W. Cunningham ; the Manor House, Rev. J. Batten ; in 
the village, the Grove, A. Campbell, Esq.; Julian Hill, 
Rev. J. T. Noel, and the beautiful seat of Col. M. Murraj''. 

The parish church, with its lofty spire, forms u very 
conspicuous object; it was originally' built by Archbishoji 
Lanfranc, in the time of tlie Conqueror; and some part 
of his church is yet standing. The celebrated physician 
and poet. Dr. ^ir Samuel Garth, has a monument here. 
But Harrow is chiefly celebrated for its free graiumar- 
4 <;tfaool, which now ranks among the first public seminaries 
liB tlie kin<rdoiii. Hence Sir William Jones, Dr. iSamuol 
Pan- (who was born at Harrow, January 26, 1746-47), 
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Tlirhard Brinsley Sheridan, Karl Spencer,^tlie Marquess 
of Flastings, Mr. Perceval, Lord Byron, the Eiirl of Aber- 
deen. Sir Robert Peel, and other luminaries, have issued 
forth to enlighten and improve the world. It was founded, 
in the reign of Elizabetli, by John Lyon, a wealthy yeoman 
of I'^-eston, in this parish. 

The residence of the head-master is a spacious and 
very elegant edifice. 

HATCH AM, a hamlet of the parish of Camberwell, 
Surrey, situate chiefly in the Kent-road, between Now 
Cioss turnpike and New CrosS. Here are the seals of — 
Holcombe, Estj. •, — Lucas, Esq. j and the handsome re¬ 
sidence of Mr. Etlmeades. 

HATFIELH, a market-town in Herts, 9 miles north 
from Harnet, and 19 from London ; containing some com¬ 
modious inns, and pi'esentiiig a very neat and clean ap¬ 
pearance. In the cliurch is a curious monument to Robert 
Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury. Tlie place is sometimes 
called hiithop^s Hatfield, from its having anciently belonged 
to the Bishops of Ely, who had a palace here (now Hatm 
field House) which afterwards became a royal residenge, 
until James I. gave it to the first Earl of Salisbury in 
exchange for the estate of Theobalds. Hatjicld House, 
uow the seat of the Marquess of Salisbury, was aiicieiitly 
part of the demesne of the Saxon princes, till it was 
bestowed by King Edgar on the monks of Ely, in whose 
possession it continued until the reign of Henry I., when 
the monastery of Ely was converted into a bishopric* It 
then became one of the residences of the bishops. In tlie 
reign of Elizabeth, it,was alienated to the crown ; but it 
is stated to have been an occasional royal residence before 
that period. William of Hatfield, second son of Edward HI., 
was born Rere ; Queen Elizabeth resided here for many 
years before she came to crown, and was conducted 
hence to ascend tlie throne. The present magnificent sent 
was built by Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards Earl of Salis¬ 
bury, immediately after the estate was assigned to him in 

o o 3 
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Axcbango f6t Theobalds. The mansion, which stands on 
the site of tlio ancient episcopal palace, is built of brick, 
in the form of a half H. In the centre is a portico of 
nine arches, and a lofty tower, bearing the date Itill. 
The structure has an air of venerable grandeur. The 
noble founder inclosed two parks; one for red, anti the 
other for fallow deer. Jn tlie first he jdanted a tine vine¬ 
yard, which was in existence in tlie reign of Charles 1. 
The deer are still numerous, and the park is finely diver¬ 
sified in surface, and varied in scenery, boasting of some 
of the finest timber in the county. Many of the apart¬ 
ments arc of nohle dimensions, and are adorned with a 
rich collection of paintings; among which, are portraits 
of the Lord-Treasurer Ilurleigh, and his son, tlie first J'^ail 
of Salisbury. There is also a very curious ])aintiiig of 
Queen Elizabeth, and a singular representaciun, on board, 
of Henry Vlll. and bis Queen Anne Holey no at a country 
fair. The park and plcasure-grouiids are several miles 
in circumference, and are watered on the north by th<> 
river Lea. The library is extensive and valuable; it 
c oiitains a collection of no less than 13,000 MS. articles, 
from the reign of llenr^'VHI. to tliat of James I., the 
historical MSS. of whoso reign are curious *, they include, 
among other valuable articles, tlie actual draft of the pro¬ 
clamation declaring James King of England, in the hand¬ 
writing of Sir Robert Cecil, beai'ing numerous marks of 
revision, and a warrant addressed to the lieutenant of the 
tower, signed by the principal nobilitj’-, ns well as the 
council, that his majesty should be proclaimed by him 
within his precinct. 

In November, 1835, a fire broke out at this nohle man¬ 
sion, and that part of the west w'ing facing tlie fine avenue 
of tre^s by which tlio house is approachbd, was en¬ 
tirely Iputted. The Dowagpr-Marchioness of Salisbury 
(in w'hose apartment the fire commenced) perished in the 
flames^. 

IIAV^BING bOWER, or HAVLKiNU*A’rii.uowLK, a 
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village in J'^ssox, 3 miles nortJi from Roi^ford, in, tlio 
punsli of Hornchurch, and liberty of Havering, was tf 
seat of some of our Saxon kings, ]uurticularly of the 
cicdulous Edward the Confessor, who took great delight 
in it, as being woody, solitary, and lit for devotion. ** It 
so al:%unded,” says the old legend, *' with warbling night- 
ingales, tliat they disturbed him in his devotions. He 
therefore oarnostly prayed for their absence ; since which 
tliue never nightingale was heard to sing in the park, but 
many without the pales, as iu other places.” 

I'he name of this liberty is supposed to have been taken 
from the Saxon, in which language havering sigiiiiies the 
gonts*ing, oruicadbw. But the moro general belief is,” 
huys Air. Wright, in his “ History of Essex,” tljat its 
origin has been from a ring ^iveu to Edward tbe Con¬ 
fessor b}’’ a pilgrim, according to an ancient romantic 
legend, the substunco of w'hich is, that St. John tlie 
Evangelist, disguisec^ as an old beggar, asking alms of King 
Edward, received from him a ring as the only possession 
ho liud at that time to bestow; and which, some years 
afterwards, was returned to him by two English pilgrims, 
with an iutimatioii that he should die W'ithin six months ; 
and this message was delivered to him here at liis Bower, 
which, on tliat account, w'as named Have-Ring” Shady 
walks and a beautiful grove of tre^ huvo given the addi¬ 
tion of Bower to this place; and romo remains are jret to 
bo seen of the ancient palace, said to have been built or 
improved by the Confessor, and afterwards inhabited by 
several kings. It is delightfully situated, with a fine ex¬ 
tensive prospect over a great part of Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Kent, Middlesex, and Surrey ; also a view of Uie Thames, 
on which tlie shi])s are seen in constant motion, with the 
cathedral'’ of St* i*aul‘s perceptible iu tbe distance. The 
park contained about 1,000 acres, and is now the property 
of tbe crowm, ^ 

Besides tbe palace at Havering, there was anciently / 
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ano^tlier at pirgOf wbicb see. Tbe neiglibourliood round 
'Havering is thickly studded with gentlemen’s seats, too 
numerous to particularise, and frequently changing owners. 
—But see Bedfords, Elmes, and Dagenhams. 

The ancient royal chapel of Ilaveriiig is near the site of 
the royal palace. It is now a ])erpetual curacy, ami en* 
dowed with 400^ private benefaction, and 600/. royal 
bounty. 

HAYES, a village in Middlesex, 3.^ miles south of 
Uxbridge, and 13 fr<im London. In this parish are iJaifes 
Park, and a tine old mansion in which Air. Alderman 
Combe formerly resided. The chOrch contains some good 
monuments. * 

HAYES PLACE, I* miles south of Bromley, Kent, 
now the seat of Airs. Dehabey, is noted as having been the 
villa of the great Earl of ChaUiam, and the biith-place of 
his celebrated son, the Right Hon. W. Pitt. ^ 

HEARTS, a modern mansion, on {be site of an old one, 
near Woodford, Essex, lately the seat of Wm. Mellish, 
Esq. 'The original ediiice was built about A.D. 1600, by 
Sir Humphrey 11 andsforth, master of the wardrobe to King 
J dines I., who frequently breakfasted here before hunting 
in the forest. The present mansion w’as erected by the 
Rev. Sir Sam. Clarke Jervoise, Bart. By marriage, this 
estate w'us formerly tbe property of tbe Onslow family, and 
tlie celebrated SpeukJl^of the House of Commons, of that 
name, was born here. W'ben the Onslows removed into 
Surrey. Uiis estate was sold. It was afterwards possessed 
by Richard War..er, Esq., who had a botanical garden 
here, and cultivated rare exotics, tlie result of which w'as 
tlie work published by him, and priv*ately circulated, en< 
titled ** Plant® Woodfordiensis.*’ 

HEDSOK LODGE, 4 miles S. W\ of Beaconsfield, 
Bucks, is tbe seat of Loid Boston. The mansion is exter¬ 
nally nebie, and internally comiAodious and appropriately 
- decoiatcd. The grounds are formed, partly by nature and 
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partly by art, into high sloping hills anti doeiJ valley^ and 
are ornuinoiited with a great variety of wood's, advan¬ 
tageously distributed. 

I1I:MEL HEMPSTED, a market-town in Herts, 224 
miles N. VV. from London, situate on the river Gade, con- 
tigifbuB to the Grand Junction Canal. The market, which 
is still a good one, was fonnerly esteemed onenfthe largest 
in England for w'hcat. The church exhibits some remains 
of Morman architecture, and contains some ancient mouu- 
monts. 

HENDON, a in Middlesex, 7 mileH N. N. W. 

from London, situate on the Brent. In the church-yard 
is the following singular epitaph (written by himself), in 
memory of llobert Thomas CTctjsfit^ld, M. D., who died 8th 
of November, 1802, aged 44 years. 

Beneath this stone Tom Crosflcld lies, 

Who cares nut now who laughs or cries; 

Uc laugh’d when sober, and, when mellow. 

Was a Imrum-scarum heedless fellow: 

He gave to none design’d offence; 

So ** Hoiii suit qui inal y pense!” 

Another strange inscription in Ilondou Church-yard, is 
as follows:— 

Poor Ralph lies beneath this roof, and sure he must be blest. 

For though he could do nothing, he meant to do Uie best. 

Think of your soules, ye guilty throng, 

Who, knowing what is right, do wrong. 

Here, also, is an altar-tomb, in memory of Sir Joseph 
Ayliife, Bart., E.A.S., the celebrated antiquary, who, lies 
buried in a vault beueatli the church. Within tlie church 
is the mommient of Edmund Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester, 
who died August 26,1714; and, near it, another large one, 
in commemoration of Sir William Uawlingson, Knt., one 
of the Commissioners of tlie Great Seal, obiit 11 May, 
1703. Here, likewise, is a pleasing monument, by Flax- 
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^ isan,* of tiler Colmore family, of Wandckshire. The font 
is very ancient, and apparently Norman. 

. HKNUON PLACE, is a large and elegant structure, 
consisting of a centre and two wings, attached to which, by 
means of a light arcade, is a noble ball-room. The grounds 
are delightfully undulating in surface, very handsoltiely 
■'hooded, and are watered by the Jirent. This fine seat was 
lately the residence of Lord Chief Justice Tenterden. 
During the last century, there was a remarkable cedar-tree 
in the grounds, upwafds of 70 feet high. The diameter of 
the horizontal extent of thfi branches w'as 100 feet; the 
circumference of part of the trunk, 20 feet; and the limbs 
from 6 to 13 feet in girtli. 'J'his tree wSs blown down in 
1779; the year preceding^which, the gardener is said to 
have made 50/. by sale of the cones! 

On the London side of the village, is Brent Bridge llornty 
T. More, Esq., and the villa of — Barnes, Esq. In the 
village. Shire Hall Home, •— Pioscott, Esq. 5 Hendon 
Home, — Price, Esq. j the Ucarage, Kev. Mr. Williams, 
and the residencies of — Woodburne, Esq., W. Burrell, 
I^q., and Miss Lockyer.—See Mill Hill, 

HERNE HILL, beyond the village of Camberwell, but 
nearer to the village of Dulwich and Norwood, a spot 
containing numerous genteel residences. Among the most 
conspicuous, is that of W. Pulley, Esq. 

HEHSHAM, a hamlet to the parish of Walton, Surrey, 
situate between that village and Esher. Here Lilly, the 
astrologer, resided. Hcrsham Green is skirted by numer¬ 
ous villa residences and small farms ; and the whole hamlet 
is particuli^ly rural and pleasant. 

j wjJl'ERTf ORD, Herts, 3t miles north from London, is 
HMsantly situate on the river Lea, which is navigable. 
T%e'streets which are neat and well built, aretlisposed iu 
, thsilbnn of the letter Y, the ancient castle standing in the 
< middle of the tw’O horns. Here are two parish-churches, 
c haudsome'sessions-bouse, in which tlie assizes aie holdeii, 
a tniuwec-house, and towii-hall j the quarter-sessions and 



rounlj'-courts being kept in tlie latter. The •only ninnu* 
biotured article is malt, by which, and the large (jiiantities 
of corn and wool sent down the rivor to the metropolis, 
the inhubifants are princijtally supported. The public 
seminaries for education, in and near Heitford, are of the 
mosttfchjjoctablo class ; consisting of a college for the edu^ 
cation of vouth destined to fill the various offices in the 
civil departments in India (see Hailyhury College) ^ and 
a large school, callcS the buildings, belonging to Christ's 
Hospital, in London, where about ^>00 of tlie younger 
children are kept for a certain*number of years, prior to 
tbeir being sent to town. The charities consist of an ex¬ 
cellent free gramniijS:-.school, having seven scholarships at 
Peter-liouBo, Cambridge ; a charity-school undef the ma¬ 
nagement of the corporation, and a sunday-school. Some 
years ago, a county-gaol, and penitentiary-house, were 
erected here on Mr. Howard's plan. Hertford returns 
two members to parliament. Market on Saturday. This 
town was of some note in the time of the ancient Britons ; 
and afterwards accounted one of the principal cities of tJie 
East Saxons, where tbeir kings often kept tbeir court, ands 
a parliamentary council was held in 673. The Lea was 
once navigable here for shipping. In 879 the Danes 
erected two forts for the security of tbeir ships; bnt Alfred 
turned the course of the stream, so that the vessels were 
left on dry ground, which so terrified them that they aban¬ 
doned tbeir forts and fled. Edward, the eldest son of 
Alfred, built a castle, which has been often a royal resi¬ 
dence, but very little, if any, of tlie original structure 
now remains. The whole has been surrounded by a deep 
moat. 

In the parish of Little St. John is the New River Head ; 
and near the tmrn are many handsome villas ; particularly 
Btigfordbury, BalVi Park, Golden*s, Hertingfordbury, and 
Brickendenlmry Park. 

HESTON, a village in Middlesex, 1| miles N. W.,of 
Hounslow, and 10^ from London, is noted for the produc- 
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tion of excellent wheat, with bread made from which the 
royal tajile was supplied, says Camden, before ))is time. 
The TTbeat grown here is still reputed to bo the best in 
Middlesex. The soil is a strong loam. 

IIIGyAM HALL, or HIGHAM BENSTED. an ancient 
manorial estate, about 1 mile N.W. from Walthamsiow 
'Church, is traced to an owner in the time of Edwatd tlie 
Confessor, From the reign of Henry IT. to that of Henry 
VII., it belonged to the family of ^posted, wdience that 
addition to tlie nanu» of Higham, which is itself derived 
from the site of the manpr-house on an eminence. In 
1494, this estate belonged to Sir Thos. Lovel ; in 1521, it 
had become the property of Sir .lolifi Heron, by whose 
descendants it was conveyed, in 1566, to Sir Thos. Rowe, 
Lord Mayor of London, in 15G8. It afterwards belonged 
to Richard Newman, Esq., Sheriff of Essex, in 1762, who 
sold it to Anthony Bacon, Esq., M. P. for Aylesbury. 
This gentleman erected the mansion, which is a square 
brick building with wings, seated on a high ridge of ground, 
commanding extensive and very beautiful prospects. To 
^tlio west is a fine paiij^ending in a sheet of water, and 
bounded north and soiiSB^y parts of Epping Forest. Mr. 
Bacon sold this seat to John Biggen, Esq., whose w'idow, 
in 1785, sold it by auction to Wm. Hornby, Esq., Governor 
of Bombay, who much improved it, hut, in 1790, sold it to 
John Harman, Esq. This gentleman enlarged and altered 
both the house and grounds, at a great expense, the grounds 
in particular having been much beautified by the taste of 
Mr. Repton, the landscape-gardener. Higham is now the 
'seat of Jeremiah Harman, Esq. 

HIGHBURY, a pleasant portitn of tho parish of Isling. 
ton, situate about three quarters of a mile north of Isling- 
' ton Church, on a commanding eminence. Highbury-place 
an(| jjEprrace are both most desirable places of residence, 
eac'K^w containing about fifty houses, all of a good class, 
with open fields before and around them, (tho freehold of 
'^liich has been purchased in order to them open) 
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lurjre gardens, &c. A little beyond is a well-^noj|fn libuse 
of entertainment, culled Highbjtrif Daniy so namewfrom the • 
principal room (now pulled down), having outo been a 
barn; (lie new dining saloon is one of the largest rooms 
in the neigbbourbood of London, the grounds are well 
laid out, and the establishment is well adapted for enter' 
tuinnionts, on the largest scale ; somewhat farther norUi 
is a college for the education of J’reshytcrian ministers. 
On this spot many genteel villas alieady exist, and others 
are rapidly rising. From the spring* of Highbury and its 
immediate vicinity, tbe City ofc London was anciently sup¬ 
plied witli water. 

At I]ighbury.]4ace, No. 38, where he bad resided 
17 years, died the celebrated Abraham Nowland, Esep, 
chief casliier of the liank of England. Ho was the son of 
a baker in Castle-street, Southwark, whore he was born in 
April, 1730; he died Nov. 21, 1807, and is buried in 
Islington Church. 

IllGHGATE, a jiopulous village 4^ miles N.N.W. from 
London, lying in the twoiiarishes of Hornsey and Pancras ; 
the chapel and two-thirds of tho village being in Hornsey, 
and the rest in Puncras. It is said to have derived ifs 
name from its elevated situation, and a gate erected hero 
in the l5th century, on an old road from Gray’s-iiui-lano 
to Barnet, for the purpose of collecting tolls for the Bishops 
of London, through whose park the road was turned. On 
the site of tliis toll-gate was once a hoimitago near which. 
Sir Roger Cholmondcley, Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's 
Bench, built a free-school in 1562, and endowed it with 
estates, which now produce about 200/. a year. Tlie chapel 
adjoining tho school if^as built in 1565, and having been 
enlarged, since its first erection, by sundry benefactions, 
it afterwards- became the chapel of ease to Hornsey ) 
and the master of the school was reader at the chapel, 
and afternoon jireacher. oA new church, however, 
has been built here within these few years, in the pointed 
style. It stands on tho summit of Higligate«hil1, near 

H II 
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tilie artd forms a i>ic*turrsqiie ohjoct for many miles 

round. \ 
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There are several scholaslic ostahlialimeiits at l-ligli^ate, 
of much eminence ; and among them is a boarding-school, 
with a synagogue attached, for tho sons of Jews. This is 
the only institution of tho kind in England, with th<r ox- 
oeptjon of a small academy at Hrighton. 

Tho stee]) acclivity of Iligbgate-hill, which in somn 
parts rises 3 inches in every yard, had long romlorod it 
desirable for travellers to find some method of obviating 
the inconveniences it occasNmed. A new road was there¬ 
fore devised, about 180U, to branch off near Whittington’s 
iStone, at tipper Holloway, and ho carried on by a Tunnel, 
tbrougli the lull, for about .300 yards, from which tho road 
was to proceed to the north-eastward of Highgate, and 
again unite W'ith the great north-road, between the 5th 
and 6th mile-stone. This undertaking wa.s commenced in 
the latter part of the following yen'*, under the authority 
of an act of Parliament, and a subterraneous passage, or 
tunnel, 24 feet high, and 22 feet w'ide, arched with brick, 
^as progressively carried on, till April, 1812, when, on tho 
morning of the 13th, before the workmen had resumed 
their labours, some of the brick-work gave waj'; about 
noon, the ground over the tunnel was perceived to crack 
and settle, and the whole arch, which had been carried to 
an extent of 130 yards, fell in during that and tho follomiig 
day. Not a single person was hut t; a cii'cumstancl|^^e 
more noticed, as, on the preceding Sunday, several hun¬ 
dred persons had visited the works from curiosity. This 
accident induced the proprietors to alter their plan ; and 
an open road was formed on the line of the tunnel, the 
acclivity of which is so gradual, that carriages experience 
but little inconvenience in ascending it. Jn one part, 
where it was necessary to continue the thoroughfare of 
Homsey-lane, an elevated archway has been constructed, 
the ma^ piers being of stone, flanked with substantial 
hrlck-w5rk, and sumiounted by three low arches, above 
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winch is a good road, or bridge, of sufficient wic|^ folTtw;oi 
carriages to puss abreast. 'J'he main arch is abcnt .‘36 feet 
high, and 18 feet wide. In making the excuvutioii fur the 
tunnel, it was found that the basis o ’ the hill was a vast 
mound of ferruginous chiv, of a dark-bluiah grey colour 
helijjv, and a 3'ellowish brown towards tlio surface. !Nu- 
merous fossils weie dug up, as septann, tlie teeth of iisll, 
&.e.; jietiiiied wood, wliieh had bettn pierced by ship- 
worms ; jiieces of a peculiar resinous substance; and 
various indurated fruits wore fouiu^: the latter agreeing 
with the fossils of the Isle «f Shepjiy, in Kent, and of 
South End, in Kssex. The view over London fiom the 
pathway of the hftdge, which is bordered with handsome 
balustrades, is very grand. This archway was lirst opened 
for passengers and carriages, on the 21st of August, 1816 ; 
above the: arch is the following inscription, in Homan 
capitals: (^ro. Fra. /'r, llegis. hceptra, 

Garenti; and on a cofin^r-stone, at bottom, aie the words, 

This stone was laid 61 st October, 1812.’* At tlie 
southern entrance to the archway road stands the Mercers* 
Almshouses, a bandsoTiie modern building, in tlie Tm^r 
style, consisting of^ tluee sides of a quadrangle, witli a 
chapel in the centre. 

The custom, which did prevail for many years, of im¬ 
posing a kind'of burlescjue oath on all strangers on their 
first visit to Highgate, is well known. For this purpose, 
a pair of lionis (on which the oath is administered) is still 
kept in almost every inn in the place, though this piece of 
fun, like most"others,'bas sunk into disuetude or contempt. 
The oath did not impose any very disagrooable obligations 
—merely binding the sw'earer not to drink small beer when 
lie could get strong, not to kiss the maid when he could kiss 
the mistress, and so on ; when the phrase applied to a man 
fur whose taste the he&t things w’ere good enough —he has 
been sworn at Ilighgate,” * 

Several of the gentry and opulent merchants of the 
metropolis have very elegant seats at and around llighgate. 
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' On n;htiof the hill, from Keutisli Town, is Holly Lodge, 
with extjusive pleasure-grounds, a scat of tlio Duke and 
Duchess of St. Alban’s, 'i'be villa W'as built by Sir Wm. 
Ashurst, Lord Mayor of London, in 1()94. Sir Thos. Walker, 
accountant-general, afterrrards possessed it; and it was 
subsequontly, for many years, the seat of the late '^'hos. 
Coutts, Esq., whose rich widow married the Duke of St- 
Alban’s.—See Caen Wood, 


HIGH ONGAK,—See Ongar, 

HIGH WOOD HILL, a commaiuliug eminence in the 
]>misb of Hendon, Middl6:3ex, noted for the sjjriug of 
chalybeate water, and for several attractive villas. 

HILL HALL, near Epping, but in the parish of Thoy- 
don Mount, is the ancient seat of the Smyth family. ’I'lie 
mansion is (quadrangular, ornamented in front, w’ith three- 
quarter pillars, and encompassed with a neat cornice. 
'I'he interior is exceedingly elegant, both in architectural 
decoration, and in furniture. Tlqe great hall contains 
some ancient armour and arms, with family poitraits and 
heraldic insignia. 'J'here is a handsome pai'k surrounding 
t^e house, the approach to w’hich from the north, is by a 
line avenue of trees. This manorial possession was held 
by Godric, a Saxon, belbre the Coinquest: in 1486, it W'as 
held by Thomas llam])deii, and then first called Hill Hall - 
Sir John Hampden, a descendant, had no issue, and his 
widow married Sir Thos. Smyth, who died in 1577, since 
which this estate has vested in the Smyth family. The 
prenent mansion, which is on tlie site of a former, w’as 
commenced by Sir Thos. Smyth in 1518, and finished 
according to directions left in his will: it has since, how¬ 
ever, been considerably altered. T^e present possessor of 
this e^ate is Sir .lohn Smyth, the ninth baronet of tins 
i'amil}^alleged to be descended from a natural sou of 
Edward th$ Black Prince. 

HIi4^iNGDON, Great and Little, tw'o villages in Mid¬ 
dlesex, about a niilo from Uxbridge. In the church and 
clu|rch-yard of Great Hillingdon, are numerous monuments; 
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ahiong them r.no in memory of the celebrated niclAho 'die(| 
in 17()1. On tlie Heath, ib an elegant villa, ^njftie Italian 
Myle, erected tor the (’ount de Salis; and at Little Hil¬ 
lingdon IS HUlniiidou Honyp, the beat ,it‘ R. 11. Cox, E.s<]. 
'J"]io house stands on a gentle ascent, and iuims a con- 
H]iic|^nus and ]driiMiig objert iroin the high road. The 
grounds are extensive, i\ell wo<idod, un<l tastefully diver¬ 
sified. '1 III oiigh them runs the iivei Coin, ^vhich has been 
iiitilieially (‘Xjinnded at cousideiublo cost. 

lK)l)l)Ksl)t)i\, a chapelry aiuf market-town in the 
])ariblie.s of iAiiiwell and Ilios^iourn, Herts, situate on the 
river l^’a, and coiise juently veiy attractive to the lover of 
angling. It is 17Exiles nonh from London, and is distin¬ 
guished by a fountain in the centre of the village, a curiou.s 
old wooden inarket-liouse, and seveial residences of the 
time of Kluaheth aiul tlames 1. One of these, called 
Champion /Au/ac, was fora long time the residence of the 
Dymock faiiuly, w ha iio^se-is an liereditary right to the 
office t)f elriiiiipiou at the corouutioii of our sovereigns—a 
right exercised, pmhahly fortlie lust time, at the coioiiatioii 
of Iving (leorge I \'. '1 he tow n has a market on 'I'liursdaj^s, 

and boasts of* a good incorporated grammar-school and two 
Sunday->^chools. In the vicinity is a large cottuu-mill, and 
around the town are several jiretty seats. 

HOLLAMJ HOl’SK, the seat of Lord llollund, is 
situate beyond Kensington (jravel Pits, -2 miles from Hyde 
I’ark Corner, and presents a veiierahle and interesting 
a])])earaiice from the public road. It was built by Sir 
Walter Cope in 1(307, and named after his son-in-law Henry 
Rich, l-’arlof Holland. The architecture furnishes an ex¬ 
cellent specimen of the style of building which prevailed 
at the commencement of the 17th centiirv. The general 
form of tho«r-difice is tliat of a half II, which it still retains, 
tliough many alterations have b(>en made in minor points 
to suit the taste or convenience of successive proprietors. 
'I'he man of literature, the politician, and all lovers of genius 
and patiiotism, cannot fail to feel a liv ely interest in the 
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^cvntemplMloB of this vonerablo structure, wlieii they re* 
fleet Uiulji it was the residence of Addison, who here 
breathed his' last, and tlio spot wdiere tlie celebrated Fox 
first imbibed those principles of liberality and independ¬ 
ence, for which he will ever be noted in the annals of his 
country. Mr. Addison became possessed of this mansion 
ii\ 1716, by his intennarriag’e with Clinrlotte, Countess 
Dowager of Warwick and Holland. Here was the scene 
of his last moments, and of his affecting interview with 
his son-in-law, (comirftinicaf ed to the world by Dr. Edward 
Young,) the Earl of Warwick, to whom he had been tutor, 
and whose licentiousness of manners he had anxiously, but 
in vain, endeavoured to repress. As a*iast effort, lie sent 
for him into the room where be lay at the point of deutli, 
hoping that the solemnity of the scene might make some 
iin]tression upon him. When that young nobleman came, 
he ri'questod to knoiv his commands, and received tlie me¬ 
morable answer, “ See in what peace a Christian can die !” 
to which Tickell thus alludes :— 


He taught us how to live; and oh! too high 
( A price for knowledge, taught us how to dm! 

On the death of this young nobleman, in 1721, unmarried, 
his estates devolved to the father of the present Lord Ken¬ 
sington, (maternally descended from Robert Rich, Earl of 
Warwick,) who sold it, about 1762, to the Right Hon. 
Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, the early years of 
whose patriotic son, the late Right Hon. C. J. Fox, were 
passed chieffy at this mansion, and whose nephew, tlie 
present Lord Holland, is now owner of tliis estate. 

The apartments ore in general Capacious and of good 
proportions. The library, which is about 105 feet in length, 
was orig^ally fitted up by the first Lord Holland as a pic- 
ture-ga%ry ; but has had its destination changed by his 
present'^ lordship. The collettion of books is extensive, 
and wortliy of tho well-known literary taste of the noble 
proprietor, tSomc very valuable busts and pictures orna- 
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nicnt the ditl'erout rooms. The jj^unds incltfde^oul 39^ 
acres; of which about 63 acres are disposed ^(||^leasure- 
pirdensj &c. Over a rural seat the following- lines have 
been placed by Lord Holland, from lespcct to the author 
of Ihe '* IMeasiiros of Memory,” 


Here Rook ns sat—and here for ever dwell 
With uie, those Pleasures wliicli he saug so well. 

IlOfiLOWjV Y, tapper and Lower, two large and still 
increasing liiiiiilots of the parish of J»slingtori, lying on the 
road leading from High bury-piacc to Ilighgatt*, with wliich 
villaj;e Upper Holloway may bo now said to be connected. 
On the left hand lido of the road is a very elegant chapel 
ofoii.se, with most extensive burial-ground, constructed, at 
a very heavy expense, in 1014 3 and about a mile fuither, 
is another, St. John’s cliuroli, of more ivcent erection, for the 
accommodation of the iiiliahitaius of Tpper Holloway—a 
light modem Gothic ^structure, situate in the vale, and 
forraiug a very picturesipie object in the views from the 
liillb around it. In both of these hamlets are many very 
excellent houses, more especially, now, at Upper IIollow^n^ 
where the buildings are very rapidly increasing. Tne 
communication between this and other parts of the suburbs 
of London, has been much facilitated of late years by 
means of new roads. One, called the Chalk Roadt from 
its being formed chiefly of that material, leads direct from 
King’s Cross, to the King’s Head, at Holloway 3 anotlior, 
called the Seven Sisters* Hoad, (from seven liigh trees so 
named at the London sido of Tottenham) leads from Tot¬ 
tenham to the same point at Holloway, and thence through 
Camden iJoiid, and Pdik-street, Camden-town, to the Re- 
^ent's-park. In the Chalk-road is the Caledonian Asylum, 
a structure pf showy exterior, in which about 100 Scotch 
hoys are lodged, fed, dollied, and educated, at an expense 
of about lU/. per annum efleh. They wear tlieir national 
plaid and petticoat, and go bare-legged for the greater por¬ 
tion of the year, being accommodated with trousers in the 
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^dverest ^aflier only. What their fare may he we do not 
know ; healthful and hapity looks attesit the care 

that is taken of them. It is a treat to see them march ini' 
to or from their churcli in Sidmouth-street, on a Sunday 
morning. '^I'he late Mr. used to take great interest 

in these children. « 

llollowav was once famous for its cheasecaAe}!, which 
were cried tlirough London streets, by a man on horse¬ 
back, little more than a century ago. 

IlOLMSDALE, a ^’oody tmct, extending from lleigate 
in Sun'ey, along the hills, iiitd Kent ■, and so called, because 
it is a valley, between two bills, abounding with wood, us 
the word hoi.m in the Saxon imports.* “ In this vale,” 
says Lambarde, the historian of Kent, “ the jjeoplo of 
Kent anciently assembled themselves, and gave the Danes 
a most sharp and iierco encounter, and after a long fight 
conquered tliem. This victory, and unothei at Dtford, in 
tlie same valley, begat, the ^auntin^ hj’c-woid, used even 
still among the inhabitants of this vale, of 


The vale of Holmesdale. 

Never won, nor never bhull.*' 

IIOLWOOD HOUSE, Kent, 5 miles south from 13rora- 
ley, funiiorly tho seat of the Eight lion. Williuin Pitt, is 
at present inhabited by .lobn Ward, Es([. The grounds 
are extremely tine. Part of tlie Tloman cum]> at Keston is 
inclosed in the grounds: and bonce is one of the most de¬ 
lightful piospects in the county.—See Keaton, 

HOMKllTON, a hamlet of the parish of Hackney, 
Middlesex, and adjoining its eastern portion. It is low 
and marshy, yet contains some respectable houses, and 
))resents a neat and somewhat rural appearance. Here is 
an academy Jbr the education of ('ulvinistic uiluisters, and 
a row of ^msbouses, called tl^e ** Widows' Retreat,” f<*r 
twelve widows of dissenting ministers. It was founded in 
by Mr. Sam. Robinson. 

HORKCHURCTI, a parisL and vinc<''o in Essex. 
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Village is about ^ luilcs from Romford, and 14 fin^ Londoff,^ 
uiid cijntains an iron-foundry and an extonsi^^anufac- 
Uire of bricks. It was unciontly famous fur pclt-inongei*s 
oi skinners, wlience, in tbe time of ilonry IT., the main 
street was called Pelt-street. The name of tliis place is 
tleri^ed from tlio ?ionis fixed on the side of tlie churchy of 
which we shall presently speak. 

'I'he church of this parish, dedicated to St. Andrew, is 
a spacious and lofty stone edifice, with a spire 170 feet 
liigh. Jt has a beautiful painted window at tlie east-end, 
renovated, a few years since,"by the late incumbent, tbe 
rovorond J. Walker. In the high chancel are epitaphs to 
several persons j ^inoag the rest, to Peerce Tenante, 
Ksej., servant to our lato Sovereign King Edwai’d VI., and 
to Queon Mary, and also gentleman-usher in ordinary, the 
space of years, to our sovereign lady, Queen Elizabeth . 
ho died November, 1560, aged 7o”—" Omphry Dry wood, 
1505”—“ 'J’homas Duywood, 1501”—“ Thomas Wither- 
inges, Esi] , chief postmaster of Great Britain and foreign 
])urts, who died in 1651 ”—** Tho Right lion. Thomas Clut- 
toi'buck, treasurer of tlie navy in tho reign of George I.”^ 
]ii the souUi aisle, “ Humphry Rye, and writer uf 

the court letters^ and attorney of tlie Common Pleas, died 
1625 ”—111 the south chancel, to Lady Margaret Prujean, 
I'homas Prujean, M.D., herson, and Sir Eras. Prujean, 
Kilt., M.D.; and against the south wall an inscription to 
“ IMis. Aylett, tho principal benefactress to this parish, 
died 1751.” This lady, we find, bequeathed 10/. per an¬ 
num to jirovide a master for a chanty-school for ton boys; 
and she lias actually, since 1731, remained ** the principal 
benefactress to this parish.” 

Against the east wall of the church, there is affixed a 
carved figuse of a bvll^s head with large gilt /iorns. The 
reason for thus decorating the church, is assigned by tbe 
vulgar to a very silly story current here, which it were 
idle to repeat. The fact appears to be, that the bulPs 
head was tho crest of the hospitalleis of St. Bernand de 
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^Monte iu Savoy, to whom King Henry 11. gave 

this man^^and church, founding also a hospital or cell 
here, for'thcii^ use. This gift was confirmed by Richard I. 
and Henry HI., the latter monarch terming them “ Ma- 
gister ct Fratres de IMonastuno (Joriiufo”—master and 
brothers of the horned monastery. In confirmatiun of this 
ofrigin, the church itself, until the reign of Henry II., was 
culled Havering ('hurch : after that time, it is styled in 
records Curnntum Mouasteriimiy and Cormtta Eci:l*;sia — 
the horned muiiastery or church. The rcjvcnues of these 
possessions were purchased hy William of Wickham, for 
tlie endowment of New College, Oxford, who are now the 
patrons of tlm vicarage of [lornclmrch.' 

Near the village, are several handsome scats—(^seo 
Ehnesy iiUha //«//, Bedfords^') besides genteel villas, too 
numerous for notice. 

HORNDON ON THE HILL, a parisli and village in 
Essex, 24 miles from London, situate, a.s die name imports, 
on an eminence, from whicli the prospect is extensive and 
beautiful. From the summit, a valley is seen extending 
to the right and left, in which London is discerned in the 
distance, with Gravesend and the coast and hills of Kent, 
I'llbury Fort, and numerous villages on the Essex shore, the 
Nore and Sheerne.ss. 7'he village is small; it had formerly 
a market, and two fairs for wool; these have long 
been discontinued. The church is u the centre of^ie 
village ; it foiiuerly belonged to Barking Abbey. On u 
decayed monument is the following inscription 

** Take, gentle marble, to thy trust. 

And keep umnix’d this sacred dust: 

Grow moist sometimes, that 1 may see 
Thou weeii’Ht in sympathy with me; 

And when by him I here shall sleep. 

My ashes also safely keep. 

Ai^ftpm rude hands presci /c us both, until 
Waitte to Sion's mount, ftom Horndon on the Mill.” 

IKHVNSEY, a quiet rural village iu Middlesex, .'S miles 
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north from London, conluiiiing numerous very^S^^y villa/, ■ 
and some ole^ant scats. The villago is lo ng^anj fsipi»yg:ling~, 
and situate* for the most part in a vale, (almost surrounded 
by Hills,) Avl.icli is rendered the more pleasant, by the 
^'ew Kiver winding through it, adding greatly to the 
boaigy of many of tlio gaulens and pleasure-grounds. The 
place nas anciently called HtDiughee, and the Bishop of 
London had an elegant j alaco here, out of part of the mate¬ 
rials of a Inch, it is said, the old church was built. 
Jlotween this jdacc and Highbury BRm, is a small cojipice, 
on the hunk of tfie JSew Iliv(+, called Hornsey Wood, ad¬ 
joining It is a noted house of entertainment, with ex¬ 
tensive grounds, cfllled Hornsey Homey wdiich, in fine 

wealhi'r, is the favourite resort of many persons, on ac- 
rouut of its pleasant situation. Thence, along the New 
Iliver, to the Shnee. House, and, in the other direction, to¬ 
wards Hornsey village, are famous banks for the young 
angler to jiraf tise lly-fishiiig. 

Hornsey Church (w'hich may he said to he in the centie 
of the village) stands near a bridge under which the New 
fliver flows. It is of considerable antiquity, and its tow^r 
is a handsome object. The body of the church, which is 
certainly a pretty Gothic structure*, has recently undergone 
great rejians and alterations ; and, among others, its exte¬ 
rior has been painted in imitation of tho stone tower—an 
attempt w’bicb has exeited some ridicule. 

Here, near the foot of IMuswell Hill (which see^ is The 
Priory, a handsome Gothic building, the residence of 
Henry Warner, Esq.; eastward from the church, and 
lower down the river,Js Haringay House, the elegant seat 
of JI. Gray, Esq.—See Crouch Endm 

HO US LEV EAST, is a mile eastward of West Horsley, 
and also a pkasant village. The church is a small edifice, 
of Norman architecture, with Uiree lancet windows on each 
side, and contains some ancient and curious inscriptions 
and eiflgies. In this parish is Horsley Place, the elegant 
seat of W. Carne, Esq. 
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WEST, a very uejit village in Surrey, 
23 miles'tVom London, and 4 from Leathcrliend. Thfe 
church, ^'lm!iy«*5;iand8 on the high road from Guildford to 
Epsom, is of considerable antiquity, and contains some 
curious inscrij>tions. One of the aisles is appropriated as 
a burial-])lace for the possessors of the manor, of which Sir 
Walter Raleigh was for some time lord, and in it is intcired 
Carew Raleigh, Es(|., son of Sir Wailter. On digging a 
grave here next to his colHn, a human skull, without any 
other bones or coveri?)g, w'as found in a niche in the rock 
of chalk, only just large enough to contain it. This is 
supposed to have boon that of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose 
son brought it to this place, and is said to Imv'o preserved 
it w'itli the intention of having it burled with himself. 

The ancient seat of the family is called the Sheep Leze, 
and is now with the manor, the property of Mr, Weston. 

HORTON, an inconsiderable village in Rucks, 1 mile 
from Colnbrook, and 17^ from I^ondon, deriving some lustre 
from the fact that tlio poet Milton, after leaving the Uni¬ 
versity, resided in the manor-house here, with his father, 
for S years. His mother lies buried in the chauccl of the 
church. 

HOUNSLOW, a market-town in Middlesex, in the 
parishes of Isleworth and Heston, 10 miles W. from Lon¬ 
don, situate on a branch of the river Coin. The southern 
portion of the town is in the parish of Islew'orth; tlie 
northern, in that of Heston, to which this part is a chapeliy. 
Hounslow stands on the edge of a heath which bears its 
name, neai'ly the w'hole of which is now inclosed and cul¬ 
tivated, and on the sides of the great roads which cross it, 
many houses have been erected. There are barracks for 
400 cavalry, erected in 1793 ; and, towards what used to 
be the middle of the heath, some extensive powder-mills ; 
not far distant from w'hicb, are copper-mills. 

town consists chieflytof a single long street, with 
TOf numerous public houses. In it was formerly a priory, 
which belonged to the brethren of the Holy TrliJty, whose 
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peculiar oflice it vmis to solicit alms for the reT^iptioii of 
captives. No remains of this establishm ent arj rlo b® 
seen. The heath bears many vestiges of ancient encamp- 
menls : it was long celebrated for military review's, and not 
much less for tlie revolting exhibition of huU-huits. The 
postiip-husiness of lloiitislow is very extensive. ^ 

IIOXTON, a small village in the parish of Shoreditch, 
Niiddlesex, and oxtciiding thence towards Islington. ]t 
was fonnerly a jilace of some ronsequence, as the nume¬ 
rous old mansions in it will testify, if has now, however, 
long since “ fallen from its higti estate its grand houses 
uiv converted into schools and receptacles for lunatics, and 
Its modern ones ifi'e of the second and third-rule class. 
Here are .some verv excellent almshouses of llie lluhcr- 
dashers’ Company, and some others. A new chuich has 
been erected here within these few' years, on what is ccmied 
the New North-ioad. 

IIUNSDON, a jiarisli in Herts, 4miles N.E. from Ilod- 
dosdnn, and iiO from J^ondon, standing on tlio rj\€T Stort, 
in a line gravelly soil. Here is a house, called Humdun 
iloffitp, which w as used as a royal palace under Henry \’lllf 
and J‘.li'/.ahetli. The queen assigned it by grant to her 
'lirat cousin, Lord Hnnsdon. Henry Vlll., Mary I., KU- 
zabeth, and Edw ard VI., successively made this place their 
temporary residence. \Villi the three latter was educated 
liereLady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, the Earl of Sui'rey’s Fair 
Cieraldine.” In the church is a monument to Chief Justice 
Sir Thomas Forster. 

HL’TTON, a parish and small village in Essex, between 
llrentwood and llillerictj\''. The mansion, near the church, 
is the projrerty of Air. Alderman Scholey. The church is 
small, and has a wooden steeple with five bells. 

ICK£IN llAM, a village in Aliddlescx, Si miles N.E. 
from Uxbridge, and 15^ from^London. Here is IcAenham 
Hally on ancient uiiiiiurial estate, and around are two or 
three handsome seats. 

1LFOXIJJ, (j HEAT, a hamlet and chapelry in Eiiez, and 
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’one of wards of the parish of Burkin^. It is 7 miles 
B'. N. E.‘ ^om London, and situate on tlie river Kodcii. 
forming a respectable street, vi'itli some good houses. A 
Jiandsome new church was opened here in 1831, and here 
are also a chapel of ease, and two chapels for Dissenters. 
There is at this place a hospital, founded by Ad<degia, 
Abbess of Barking, about the reign of Richard I., and ori> 
ginally consisting of a secular master, a leprous master, 
and thirteen brethren (lepers), two chaplains, and one 
clerk. After the suppression of monastic institutions, the 
site and possession of this hospital were granted by Queen 
EliKabeth to Thomas Faiisliaw, Ksq., conditionally that six 
paupers should have apartments and d'pension. The hos- 
]>ital occupies tliree sides of a small quadrangle, having 
apartments for the pensioners on the cast and west sides, 
and a chapel on the south. The latter is about 100 feet 
long by 20 w'ide, and has been frequently altered and 
repaired. 

ILFORD, LITTLE, a village in Essex, situate a short 
distance westward of the town of Great Ilford. Here is 
kibe county house of correction, a spacious building, com¬ 
pleted in 1831. In the church, the interior of w^cli is as 
plain as a parish school-house, are several elegdl^' monu¬ 
ments, especially a large sarcophagus of it'd-veined marble, 
in memory of Smart Letbieullier, Esq., a gentleman who 
devoted much of bis time to antiquarian research. 

In tills parish, East and West Ham, Layton, and Wan- 
sted, a great mart for cattle, from Wales and the North, is 
holden annually in the spring. The business between tlie 
dealers is principally transacted at^ the sign of the Rabbits 
in Little Ilford. 

INGATESTONE, Essex, 23 miles east from London. 
In tha church are some fine monuments to th j Petre family, 
whose ancient seat was at this place. 

INGRESS, a beautiful villa, with extensive park, con¬ 
tiguous to Greenhithe. The mansion, which occupies the 
of another handsome building which fojnuerly stood 
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here, stands on an elevated spot with a '^yttimandin^ 
view of the river and the opposite shore, ft is in the 
(Jothic style, and has only recently been'Completed, at the 
expense of Mr. Alderman Harmer, who purchased the estate 
of government. The plantations are luxuriant, and the 
vievtf in and about the park extremely rural aud picturesque. 

^ Ingress, or Tnce Grice^ anciently belonged to the nuns of 
Hartford, but becoming vested in the crown, at the Disso¬ 
lution, passed through various families until the year 1748, 
whon it was conveyed to Lord Dullcannon, who married 
(laroline, eldest daughter of William Duke of Devonshire. 
I’hia nobleman greatly improved the estate : but after the 
death of his 1ady,*and several of his children, he sold it to 
John Calcraft, Esq., who enlarged the grounds by new 
purchases, and materially added to the plantations, lie 
died in 1772, when Member of Parliament for Rochester ; 
his eldest son succeeded him ; who disposed of it to John 
Disney Roebuck, Ear}. Mr. Havelock succeeded Mr. 
Roebuck in the possession of tlie cstato. Tliis gentleman 
pulled down tho house, and sold the grounds to government 
for the contemplated establishment of a royal dock in t]||e 
level between Greeiiliithe and Northfleet. The design, 
however, was not carried into effect, and the estate has 
within these few years been sold by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to Mr. Hanner, the eminent London 
attorney. 

ISLE OF DOGS,—See Grnveseud—Trip by Steam, 

ISLEWOIl'J’H, a village in Middlesex, pleasantly situ¬ 
ate on the north bank of the 'fhames, opposite Kew Gar¬ 
dens, 8 miles W. frojn London. The church, which is 
close to the river, was rebuilt in 1706 on tho site of the an¬ 
cient one. The body is of brick, but its venerable stone 
tower remaihs, ivy-mantled. Much of tho land in this 
parish is cultivated by market-gardeners; still, from the 
pleasantness of the country around, here is a fair sprink¬ 
ling of handsome residences; espocinlly Sion ttome^ the 
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sfeat of hie\jrace the Duke of Notthumherlnnd, and Sitnt 
JJill, which 

ISLINGTO?}, -a considerahle villflo-e, north of London, 
to which it is now united. The parish contains, besides 
the villaiye, the hamlets of Upper and Lower Holloway, 
Highbuiy, Hamsbury, with parts of Kingsland>green,.and 
Newington-green, The church, erected in 1754, is a neat ’ 
brick structure, with a spire, quoins, cornices, and archi¬ 
traves of Portland stone. Its height, to the top of the 
vane, is 1<()4 feet. Its length is 108 feet, and its breadth 
60. Its roof is supported without pillars, and the inside, 
which was repaired in the early part of 1810, is adorned 
with elegant simplicity. In 1787, the whole church un¬ 
derwent considerable repairs. The scaffolding round the 
spire w’as of wicker-woik, framed upon a very curious 
plan, hy Mr. Birch, a basket-maker, of St. Alban’s, who 
had before contrived a similar work for the lepairs of the 
abbey church in that tow'n. He engaged to erect tliis 
Bcaffold for 20/., and the privilege of showing it at 6</. 
each person, which amounted to upAvards of 50/. It had 
a spiral staircase, continued from the base of the spire to 
its apex. A cbapel of ease for this parish was erected at 
f^wer Holloway, between the years 1812 and 1814, at an 
expense of iipwardsof 20,232/.—exclusiveofsomew'hat more 
than 6,000/., for the purchase of the ground ; another has 
been recently built at Upper Holloway, (see lloUou-at /)—and 
a third, in Cloudesley-squarehere also, at a little distance 
from the road, is a small chapel for Independents, erected 
in 1807, in place of another moeting-house, which was 
built in 1744. On Compton-lerraco is Union Chapel, 
which contains seats for 1,000 persons, and was iirst 
opened in August, 1806.. Here, divine service is per¬ 
formed, alternately, according to the Litany of the Church 
of England, and to the usage of the Church of Scotland ; 
namely, with extempore praybr: hence the name of the 
cbii|)eL The interior is neatly fitted up. Islington Chapel,^ 
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near the church, in the Upper-street, was bui^jihout 1811>, 
for Calvinistic Dissenters : a school of industip^, in Church- 
street, for tliirty girls, is connected with it, and adjoins to 
the Royal Jlritish Free School, whicn was established, on 
the Lancasterian plan, in 1817, in a former chapel, occu- 
pie(} by tlie Rev. E. J. Jones, the owner of Islington 
Chapel. About !20 years since, the centre of Islington w*as 
perforated by a tunnel, fomiiiig a continuation of the 
Regent's Canal, which was devised by Mr. Mash, to con¬ 
tinue the communication, by watdr-carriage, from Pad¬ 
dington to Limehouse ; and •thus afford an easy means of 
conveyance from the Thames, &c., of coals, stone, timber, 
and other heavy ftiticles, formerly drawn through London. 
The depth of cutting for the excavation, and the number 
of houses situated in the line of the canal, made it imprac¬ 
ticable to continue the latter in an open course. Hence 
the necessity of the tunnel, which commences about 200 
yards westward of (ho White Conduit House, and ter¬ 
minates about so yards eastward of the New River, below 
Colebrook-row. It is perfectly straight and level through¬ 
out its whole length, which is more than 900 yards. Jts 
height is 18 feet, and its width is 17 feet in the clear; 
being thus of sufficient capacity for two canal-boats, or one 
river-barge, to pass with their lading at one time. In its 
course it passes under White Conduit House and Gardens, 
under the houses in Warren-street, crosses White Conduit- 
street, Chapel-place, Uninn-square, the buck and main roads 
of Islington, and is continued beneatli Rhodes's cow¬ 
houses and cow-lair, and the New River, which latter had 
its course turned to the westward during the construction 
of that portion of the tunnel which passes under it. Some 
.£(;agznentB of bones, said to he those of the elephant, were 
discovered ^ear its eastern extremity’'. 

An old building, at Uie back of Cros^treet, northward, 
is absurdly called Queen HLizaheth’s Lodge ; hut with no 
other foundation than her having passed through it when 
on a visit to Sir T. Fowler, Knt. I'he Queen's Head 

1 1 3 
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public-bous<*;'in tlio T<o\ver Hoad, lately pulled down audi 
rebuilt, ivns d^cnrious timber-building, of the Elizabethau 
age. The parlTStlr-^iling was curiously stuccoed, and the 
atone chimney-piece represented the story of Djana and 
Actceon, in two compartments. Several other houses in 
this village appear to huV© been erected about the same 
peHod. The White Conduit [louse lakes its iiiimn from 
a conduit near it, which formeily supjdied the Charter 
House, but is now removed. About 1^ mile beyond 
White Conduit House is Copenhagen House, another well- 
known place of recreation foa. the inhabitants of Loudon ; 
which is said to have been oiiginally opened by a Dune. 

On repairing the road, some years ago^ nearly o])posite 
the Queen’s Head public>liouse, a subterraneous vault was 
discovered, which seemed to point towards Smitliiield : 
from this circumstance many w'ere inclined to suppose it 
formed a communication between the Priory of St. IVartbo- 
lomew and Cauoiibury, the country residence of that body. 
The simple fact is, that many subterraneous passages, 
which were once water-courses, exist in this neighbour¬ 
hood. 

&n the S.W. side of Islington is u fine reservoii, called 
the New River Head, near which is tlie well-know'u place 
of public amusement, Sadler’s Wells, which takes its name 
from a spring of mineral-W'ater, now called Islington Spa, 
or New Tunbridge Wells, re-discovered by one Sadler, in 
1683, in the garden belonging to a house which he had 
then just opened as a music-room. Sadler's music’bouse 
eame, after bis death, to one Francis Forcer, whose son 
was the first that exhibited there the diversions of rope- 
dancing and tumbling, to which have for many years been 
added, musical interludes and pantomimes. Subsequently 
to 1604, Bdditi^tii|^iterest was for some time g^ven to this 
^eatre by o^nti^npresentations, peculiar to it, efl'ected 
by mem o( a reservoir, or tank, under the stage. At the 
Hi^h l^yddelton's Head, lately rebuilt, is a very large 
pioture, containing poi traits of Uic Sadler’s Wells Club •, 
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it. is a curious reprosentation of some knowu^tliuructers ; 
among is Mr. llosamoii, tLe builder ot the present 

Sadler’s and of Ilosamon-street, iJlerkenwell. 

At the entrance of tlie towm, (bu^ in the parish of St. 
James, Clerkenwell,) where there a ns previously a hermit^ 
ugeft^TQ almshouses for 10 widov.s of the parish of Islii^- 
ton, and a school for .30 boys of the same parish, and that 
of Cleikenwell. They were erected bv Dame Alice Owen, 
and are under the government of the Brewers’ Company j 
from whoso records it appears thaf they were founded by 
her ill consequence of a {fruvuleutial deliverance from 
death, lu the leign of (^ueen JMaiy, when this part of 
Islington was allt)jien fields, lu those days, archers prac¬ 
tised with their bows and arrows at butts y and, whilst this 
lady was walking in the fields wdth her maid, an arrow 
pierced the crown of her hat, without doing lier the least 
injury ! In commemoration of this deliveiauce, she built 
the school and ulmsl\ouBes, in 1613, about 3 years before 
her death. For many years, and even w'itliin memory, 
some arrows were fixed on the top of these houses, which 
stand on the very spot where the accident happened. 

Islington is altogether a large uud pojiulous place, supe¬ 
rior, both in size and appearance, to many considerable 
towns in the country. The air is remarkably salubrious, 
and the parish abounds in chalybeate springs. At the 
Angel Inn, are several roads, diverging towards the metro¬ 
polis, and leading to its extiemitics and centre; a circum¬ 
stance which proves convenient to those inhabitants whose 
occupations call them to town in the day-time. Within 
this parish many hundred cows are kept, for supplying the 
metropolis with milk; and for w'hich Islington has been 
famous for centuries. 

IYER, £»populous village in Bucks, ibrmerly a market- 
town, 2 miks Boutli from Uxbridge. Within the parish 
are several flour-mills, and*an extensive cotton-mill. In 
the neighbourhood, which is exceedingly rural and plea- 
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Bant, arc nii^ctous genteel reaiflences. Tlie late Admiral 
Lord Gambler bad a seat here, called the Grove, 

KELVEDOS'^TCII, a pariah in Ongar hundred, 
Essex (distinguished from the other Kelvedon, in Witlmni 
hundred, by the addition of hatch (applied to a rural gate 
of ^peculiar construction) h distant about 20 miles E.Tj^E. 
from London. The church, which is of brick, and tiled, 
contains, under the arch of the south aisle of the chancel, 
an epitaph, in Norman French, on Hichard de Wclleby, 
in very ancient characters, and another on Sir Roger de 
Kirketon. There are also set’eral monuments of the 16tli 
and 17th centuries. Near the church is Kelvedon Hall, a 
very ancient mansion, now the property of the Rev. 
Edward Lindsay ; and in this parish is another mansion of 
great antiquity, termed Bryces, which see, 

KENDALL HALL, Aldenham, Herts, 6 miles S.E. 
of St. Alban’s, is the seat of W. R. PhUlimore, Esq. 

KENNINGTON, an extensive precinct of tl^e parish 
of I^mheth, Surrey, mile S. from London, is supposed 
to have been so named from the Saxon kunhig', king, and 
tun., town—an opinion very strongly confirmed by the fact 
that at this place there was formerly a palace, in which 
some of OUT earlier monnrehs resided. Here, it i^^p- 
posed, I-laidicanute fell a victim to poison in 1049; and 
here Harold is said to have placed the crown on his own 
bead, on the death of Edward the Confessor. This palace 
does not appear to have been at any time the abode of 
royalty from the Norman invasion to the reign of Henry 
ni.; hut Edward HI. kept his Christmas here in 1349, 
and his chivalrio.son, Edward thq Black Prince, was 
much attached to the place, and often resided here. It 
was also the occasional residence of Henry IV., VI., 
and VII.; ifter which, the manor was fanned out by 
Henry VIII. Tll^ palace was afterwards pulled down, 
and a manor-house 1)uilt on its site, in which X’harles T. 
resided when Prinee of Wales. In the survey, in 1656, 
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moutioil IS made of part of the ruins of the ^inlace, ad¬ 
joining the manor-house, being a hng'^^in n, lOO feet in 
length, built of flint and stone j und^this burn, in 1709, 
was the receptacle ol the distressed Palatine l*rotestants \ 
itvias pulled down in 1793, and o (ho site arose HarA 
P/me, Kenniiigton-cross. In uigging the foundations, 
several spacious aiched vaults were discovered. The road 
from the cross leading to the river is called Prince’s Hoad, 
from its being ilie road the prince came when he landed 
at Lambeth stairs: in tliis road is still a public-house, 
called the Black Prince, formerly much resorted to when 
It stood alone, in the country, it having then an assembly- 
room, &I.C.; it is taken notice of in No. 6B of the “ Con¬ 
noisseur,” and called Sot’s Hole, which gave name to tlie 
adjacent lane, now become a street, called Regent-street. 

The palace of Kcnningtuu is sujiposed to have been a 
very extensive pile, and of Suxou architecture. Not a 
vestige now remains above ground ; but in the collars of 
some of the houses in Park-jdace, thick walls of flint, 
chalk, and ruhhle-storie intermixed, may still be seen. 

Kerinington is a convenient suburb of London, which 
has of lute years much improved. H'lie C/reens, I'pjier 
and Lower, and the Tei-racp, are genteellj'^ inliiibited ; the 
Common has many neat residences, the high roads have 
good houses on each side, and there are many respectable 
streets and rows ; among others, a large jdoi of ground, 
called the Oval, the centre of whicli a nursery-ground, 
is surrounded with cottages and neat dwellings. The 
common, now phiefly used as a promenade, and for cri(ket 
and other games, wast till late in the 18ih century, the 
place of execution for llie county of Surrey, On, or very 
near, the spot thus used, stands now the church of St. 
Mark, one of the now district churches of Lambeth 
parish, and a handsome s^^ructure. It consists of two 
distinct portions; the body forms a parallelogram without 
corners; the eastern end is extended to^make a recess for 
the altar, and at the western is a tower, at the side of 
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wbicli are lobbies, with staircases to the galleri^^. The 
portico is forineid af four columns, nnd two insulated antn* 
at the angles, siipp'brting an entablature of the Greek- 
Done order, surmounted by a pediment. These are all of 
stone, but tlie body of tliC) church is of brick, with stone 
pibistors to the piers between the windows, tlie styl'i of 
which is utterly at variance with the handsome portico. 
The tower is square, and tastefully designed with fluted 
Ionic columns, terminating with a plain spherical cupola, 
on the apex of which is an elegant stone cross. The in¬ 
terior is very conveniently nnd elegantly disposed, and 
the whole does great credit to the skill and judgment of 
the architect, D. Boper, Esq. 

KENSALL GREEN, a hamlet of Paddington parish, 
situate on the Harrow-road, 1^ mile from Paddington. 
At this place is the Generai Cemetery (for which a com¬ 
pany was incorporated by the 2 &. 3 Will. 4), established 
for the interment, as well of members of the Church of 
England, as of those persons whose friends desire a funeml 
service differing from that of the church. The directors, 
in Jieir prospectus, ** flatter themselves that they offer 
such advantage as must insure tlio patronage of all deno¬ 
minations.” They add, ** it were needless to expatiate 
on the advantages of removing interments to a ^distance 
from the habitatious of the living; tliat, in order to pre- 
mote so great a benefitf they have inclosed a large tract of 
ground, of which the western division has been consecrated, 
and tlie eastern set apart (under sanction of their act of 
parliament) for the interment of Dissenters, according to 
their own rites and ceremonies; tbut here, the exclusive 
and perpetual right of interment in every species of grave, 
vault, mausoleum, or place of burial, may be purchased, 
upon the moderate scale of charges annexed to their 
^prospectus ; tlint a chapel has-been erected, and spacious 
vaults and catacombs constructed, and the whole ground 
is ornamentally laid out nnd planted; that Dissenters 
nn^nj^ii^ried here, in any manner consiistent witli decency 
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and ord^, and by any person ; and tliat the ground is iii- 
closed^o a great beiglit, and the effectual system of 
watching, by armed patrols^ affords security from 

the danger of exhumation.” 

“ W'itb these advantages, and tlm m..ior, though not less 
gratifying ones of decency and vspect which characterise 
this estahlishment, the directors feel conjident that they 
may with safety leave the General Cemetery to public 
patronage and support,** 

Then follow their Begulations,** some quotations from 
tlie act sanctioning their ag^Beable *' establishment,and 
u detail of “ the charges and fees at jd/i Souls* Ceme¬ 
tery,** where any«6edi/, it seems, if dead, may be buried, 
if living, take a place, at so much per square foot, of 
ordinary dimensions, but with extras for extra depth, &cc. 

Fur the convenience of persons visiting the Cemetery 
{living persons are meant) an omnibus leaves the Red 
Lion, at the comer gf the Harrow and Kdgeware roads, 
for tlie Cemetery, daily, at 12, 2, and ^ past 4 o'clock, 
and returns from the Cemetery at 1, 3, and | past 5 o’clock. 

The office of tlie company is at 9«>, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, " where prospectuses, and all further infor¬ 
mation may be obtained.” 

KENSINGTOIV, a large and populous village in Mid¬ 
dlesex, mile frmn Hyde^park-corner, contains the 
hamlets of Brompton, Earl’s Court, the Gravel Fits, and 
a part of Little Chelsea, the royal palace, and a few 
other houses on the north side of the road, being in the 
parish of St. Margaret, Westminster. In tlie church, 

which is a handsome structure, several of the Rich 

• ^ • • 
family, Earls of Warwick, lie buried ; and, in the adjoin¬ 
ing cemetery, lie the learned Dr. Jortin, who died in 
1762 ; thedloy. blartiii Madan, author of the “ Thelyph- 


thora”, who died in 1790; and Dr. Samiuil Pegge, author 
of the Curialia,” who died in Court, 

to the west of Brompton, was the villaPSil^lne late cele¬ 
brated John Hunter, who here prosecuted his curious and 
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useful experiments nncl discoverips, and wliose ^Valuable 
museum was purchased hy parliament, and preseiuted to 
the College of Si*’"'yeons. 

At Ketnittghm Gravel Pits (a hamlet of this parisli, on 
the Acton road, whiclK^was formerly nothing but gravel- 
pits) are several handsoi'e dwellings. There are several 
meeting-houses for Dissenters in this parish, particularly 
n capacious one for Indejiendonts, erected in 17*)4, at¬ 
tached to which is a school. A small chapel for Roman 
Catholics, who are nrmerous here, was also built sumo 


years ago.—Fee IIni la nH House. 

KE.\SlNCiT().\ PALACE was the scat of Sir Hcneage 
Finch, afterwards Earl of Kottinghum, and was sold by 
his son (Daniel, the second earl) to King William, who 
greatly improved it, and caused u royal ])ark to be made 
to it, through Hyde Park. 'I'lie gardens were originally 
only acres. Queen Aime added 30 acres, which were 
laid out by her gardener, Mr. Wise ; but tlie ])riiicipal 
addition was made by Queen Caroline, who took in 
nearly 300 acres from Hyde Park, which w'ere laid out by 
Bridgeinan ; and they w'ere afterwards much improved by 
Brown, 'i'hey are 3,^ miles in circumference; and have, 
for many yeais past, been a fashionable iiromeiiude. 

The palace is a large irregular edifice of brick, built at 
various times, but principally by William 111. The state 
apartments consist of a suite of twelve rooms. The great 
staircase, in which are painted balconies, with portraits 
in groups, was painted by Kent, w'bose own portrait, and 
those of Peter the Wild Boy, and the Turk Mustapha (an 
attendant of George 11.), are among the ■ number deli¬ 
neated. The interior is well calculated for tlie accommo- 


S m of a numerous household, yet there are but few 
tments, excepting the galleries, of comnvuiding pro- 
ons. The apartments generally shown to sti augers, 
he folioW;jjtt||^ih—The Presei.ce Chamber, wliich is hung 
with tapesti‘j^/v|md[ has a coved ceiling, [lainted by Kent. 
The Privy Chamber, also adorned with tapestry, with 
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hiplilj’’ jmricbecl doorwa 3'8 and wiiido\YS, and a {tainted 
reiling^ The Queen a Drawings Dinings and Dresshig 
liooins. The Qneen^s (Jallerif^ U4 feet Jitnig, and 21 feet 
wide. Tlio Cubic Room, or Grand :i7 feet S(|uare, 

and but very gsiuddy dec(^ted. Here, in marble 

niches, are gilt statues of heathoi/^doities, with bu^ts over 
Ihom, also gilt: above the ninntel-pioce is a bust of 
rieoiiatra, and a Komsin marriage, finely sculptured in 
marble, by Rysbrach. 'J'ho Great Draiting Ihioirif the 
King's Slate lieti Chamber, the Prussuin Closet, tlie (.ireen 
Clo^iet, winch was the private closet of William III., and 
contains his writing-table and escritoir ; the King's Gal- 
lerjf, a noble ajmrtment, 94 feet long, and 21 feet wide, 
with a coved ceiling, elaborately painted ; and the Guard 
Chamber, The paintings, w’hicli ornament the difiereiit 
rooms, include many valuable historical pieces, as well as 
portraits. They were paitlv collected by Queen Cei’oline, 
who took particular pleasure in regaining as many as pos¬ 
sible of the noble collection of Cliarles I. 

This palace was the frequent reaidence of King William 
and (^uecn Mary, Queen Anne, Cioorge I., and George li. 
Those monarchs (George I. eNce])ted, wdio died at 
Hanover) all expired within its walls, as did I’riuce 
George of Denmark, Queen Anne's consort, in i7(K). 
During the subsoijueiit reigns, Kensington lias been 
forsaken by the sovereign. Some years ago it was fitted 
up for the occasional resideuco of their Royal Highnesses 
the Princess of Wales, and her aged mother, the Duchess 
of Brunswick, who sought un asylum in this country 
from the commotions cm the continent. His late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent, and his illustrious consort, 
resided here for some time ; and since the duke’s death, 
his widow, fhe Duchess of Kent, and iheir daughter, 
the Princess Victoria, have likewise resided here. The 
Duke of Sussex, also, has apartments in Kensington 
Palace. 

KENTISH TOWN, a village in the parish of Puiicras, 
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Middlesex, extending from Camden Town to tke foot of 
Higligate Hill, distant, at its entrance, 3 miles norUi from 
l^ndoti. Here ai.i a chapel of ease to St. Pancras, and 
several meeting-houses for Dissenters. In and near the 
6 'wre, and in the h'^h Street, are numerous genteel 
residences ; bu^ ‘ this (wace, for some reason or ^ther, 
seems on the decline, many of the best houses being un¬ 
occupied (August, 1856). At about the centre of the 
village is a large house of entertainment, called the 
Assembly House, formerly much more resorted to than at 
present. In front of this house, under some handsome 
trees, is a small marble table, on which is the follow¬ 
ing latin inscription In memoricL ^anitntis restaurats, 
Robertas Wright, Gent., hoc marmor posuit, A.D. 17S3'' 
—** to commemorate the restoration of his health, Robert 
Wright, Gentleman, placed this marble here, A.D. 1722.5.” 
The faculty used to recommend their patients to this vil¬ 
lage as a salubrious place ; but modern practitioners, iu 
these march-of-intellect days, raise the clayey soil, low 
situation at the foot of hills, and consequent fogs, as 
objections. One tiling, however, is certain; that, except 
from increase of buildings in and around it, the place must 
be as healthy us it ever was. 

KESTON, a village in Kent, 5 miles south from 
Bromley, on the road to Westerham. At Holwood Hill^ 
in this parish, are the remains of a large fortihcatioii (pro¬ 
bably a Roman one), of an ohlong form; the area of 
which is partly inclosed by ramparts and double ditches 
of gpreat height and deptli. It is 2 miles in circum¬ 
ference, inclosing nearly 100 acre^ of ground.—See /fo£- 
wood House and Norwood. 

KEW, a village in Surrey, formerly a hamlet to King¬ 
ston, since 1769 united with Petersbaiil as a parish. 
It is ^ai^ate near the Thames, 7 miles from London, and 
a handsome stone bridge of seven arches over the 
river, which is the private property of II. Tunstall, lisq. 
Towards the east end of the Green is a neat cliurcli. 
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erected Jiy subscription, in 1714, on a plot of p^rouncl 
given by Queen Anne. It is u small brick structure (de- 
dicntra to St. Anne, and originally designed as a chapel 
of ease to Kingston) with a nave Jird north aisle, tho 
soiitli side being a school-room ^at the west end is a 
turret Against the south wal^viro a tablet and medal¬ 
lion, to tho memory of Jeremiah Afeyer, K.A., painter in 
miniature and enamel to King George 111., with some 
lines by I lay ley the poet, written iii 17U9 ; against the 
east wall is a monument to Dorothy Lady Capel, 17:^1 ; 
against the south, one to EKzabeth Countess of Derby, 
1717 ; near the school-house, in the churchyard, the tomb 
of Gainsborough, llie celebrated artist, 1788, viho occa¬ 
sionally visited his sister at Kew. Here also lies Zoffany, 
another famous painter, who died in 1810. 

KEW HOUSE, now a royal palace, belonged, about tho 
middle of tlie 17th century, to llichard Bennett, Esq., 
whose daughter and hairess married Sir Henry, afterwards 
lord, Capel of Tewkesbury, wdio died Lurd-Lieiit(>riant of 
Ireland, in 1696. His widow resided for many years at 
Kew', died and w'as buried there in 1791. The hot^e 
then became the property of Samuel Moliiieux, Esq., who 
married her daughter. That gentleman was secretary to 
George 11. when Prince of Wales, a man of literature 
and an ingenious astronomer. 'J'he prince took a long 
lease of the house, frequently resided in it, and here re¬ 
ceived, With great kindness, Thomson the poet. It was 
improved and ornamented by Kent for the Princess 
Dowager. It was afterw'ards held on lease by King 
George 111., who occai^iunnlly resided in it. It has now 
recently been occupied by H. R. H. the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland. 

The Gardisns, which contain about acres, were 
begun by Frederick Prince of Wales, and finished by the 
Princess Dowager, who toot great delight in them, and 
first established the Botanic garden in 1760. The whole 
of the grounds were disposed by Sir W'illiam Chambers. 
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The Ihtanic Giirdcn ia laid out in the most cullions and 
judicious manner, and contains every flower iinc^’vexotic 
jdant which can hv* procured, being one of the fineV col¬ 
lections in the wor^. In the pleusure gurdciiii are dif¬ 
ferent buildings ; name y, a Chinese Pagoda, ten stories 
high, of an octagonal shay*J; the several stories decreasing 
in regular proportion, and having a projecting roof; the 
whole height is 163 feet. On the top is a most extensive 
view of the surrounding countrv. Near this stands tlie 
Mosque, also an octagon, ornamented with alaige dome; 
over the three entrances arh extracts in Arabic from llie 
Koran, in golden characters. The Temple of Bellona \s vl 
handsome little building. The Temple op Pan, of the Doiic 
order. '1‘iio Temple if Kolus. 'J'he Temple of Suliludem 
Tiie House of Confucius, ornamented with histoiical sub¬ 
jects relating to (huifucius and the \lissionaiies in China, 
in a winding walk is a Corinthian colonnade, called the 
Theatre of A/fgueta ; and, on an adjacent lull, stands the 
Temple of Vichop, erected in commemoration of the battle 
of Minden, in 1735). The Temple of jdrethusa is a small 
l(>.Tiic building of four columns, near which is a small 
wooden bridge thrown over the lake, leading to an island. 

f)])posite the jiulace is an old house, formerly the pro¬ 
perty of Sir lliigli rurlman, who is mentioned in a letter 
of Rowland White, as the rich gentleman who was 
knighted by Qiieoii Charlotte at Kew. Sir John Portman 
sold it, in 1636, to Samuel Fortrey, Esq. It w'as alienated 
by William Fortrey, in 1697, to Sir Richard Levette, of 
wbo.se descendants it was bought in trust fur Queen Char¬ 
lotte, in the year 1781, w’ho took a 'ong lease of it W'hich 
was not then expired. During this lease it was inhabited 
by diflereiit brunches of the royal family. Ilis late Ma¬ 
jesty George IV. was educated here, under tlie super- 
intondancfffof the late Dr. Markham, Archbishop of York ; 
and Queej^^harlotte died here, November 17, 1818. The 
house apqiears to have been built about the reign of James, 
or Charles I. 
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Nea^tliis spot a new piiluce was commenced for Kiiig^ 
(jeor&s 111., under tlie directions of the late James Wyatt, 
Esqy wliof.e north front, the only part open for public in- 
sjiection, possessed an air of soledfn sullen grandeur. 
This structure (which was completed, and was 

taken down about two years agr^ was at once illustrative 
of l9bd taste and defoctive jud^^ent. • 

Kew Cardens are open to the public on Sundays onl}', 
from Midsummer till tlie beginning of October, from lO 
A.M. till sunset. I'he grounds arg kept in good order. 
During the illness of her lnt| Majesty Queen Charlotte, a 
new and very ]>1easant walk was formed, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Prin^ss Augusta and the Duchess of Glou¬ 
cester, along the terrace bordering on the Thames, oppo¬ 
site Sion House, which, with the scenery of the river, 
adds grace and animation to the prospect. 

The Duke of Cambridge has a mansion on Kew Green, 
which, we understand, is still kept in charge for his 11, 
H.’s occasional use when in England. 

KlLliURN, Middlesex, 2j miles N.W, from London, 
a hamlet in the parish of Hampstead, has a fine spring of 
niineral water, now disregarded. Near this vras once a 
hermitage, converted afterwards into a nunnery ; of which 
there are not any remains. I'his place has been rapidly 
increasing in extent and population for some years past. 

KINGSBURY, a parish in Middlesex, Smiles N.W. 
of London. Its name denotes it to have been a royal resi¬ 
dence, perhaps of some of the Saxon monarchs. I'he 
church is supposed to stand within the site of a Roman 
encampment, and is partly built with Roman tiles. In 
this village. Dr. Gdldsmith had a temporary residence, 
whilst preparing his “ History of Animated Nature.” 

KlNGSr^ND, a hamlet, partly in the parish of Hack¬ 
ney, and partly in that of Islington, had formerly an 
ancient hospital or house* of lepers, called Les Loques; 
an obsolete French word, signifying rags, whence a lock 
was formerly used as a synonymous term with a lazar, or 

K K 3 
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j)Oov-bouse. 'rijis hospital was long an apjjendagt^ to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital iu L(»ndoii, and was uscu^as u 
kind of outer ward till 1761, when all the })atients vwero 
removed from Kingbiand, and the site of the hospital was 
let on a building lease.\ Tho cha]>el was left, on petition 
of the inhabitants, and is one of the siiiullest in the vid- 
iiitj of tho metropolis ; tlie chajduin is njipointed by the 
governors of St. ilarthuloinew's Hospital. Kiugsland is 
now united by u continued range of buildings to Shoie- 
ditcb. 

Kl^'G'S LAMGT.ICY, a village (and jtarish) in Herts, 
4^ milesM.N.W. from AVatford,and 19^ from London. It 
obtained its name from a royal paluc'^ built here by 
'Henry 111., some remains of which are still visible. Here 
were born and buried Kdinund of Langley, Duke of York, 
(sou of Kdwurd HI.), bis wife, Isabel, daughter of Pedro, 
King of Costille, and l*iers Gaveston, the fuiourite of 
Kdvrard II. Richard 11. was also buried liere, but bis 
body was afterwards removed to Westminster, by order of 
Henry V. 

KlNCiSTOX-UPON-THAMKS. a market-town in 
Surrey, 10 miles S.W. of London (the nearest road) is 
seated on tho Thames, over which, to IJanqiton AVick, is 
an elegant bridge of I’ortland stone, consisting of five 
elliptical arches, the abutments tonninatod by towers, or 
bastions, and the whole finished by a comice and balus¬ 
trade, with recesses projecting over each pier, w'hich give 
a bold relief to the general elevation. Of this well-de¬ 
signed and well-executed structure, Mr. Lapidge w'as the 
,^chitect, and Mr. Herbert the builder. The latter geutle- 
undertook the contract for 26,8obL, and completed it 
Ipp that sum, 100/. only being the charge for extras—a 
fi^t surprisingly rare in undertakings of this kind ! U'be 
first stone was laid by the late Earl of Liverpool, Nov. 7, 
1835, bridge was opened with some state, by her 

pro^H^lajesty (then Duchess of Clarence j, July 17, 
lQ3H^%efore the erection of tliis bridge, Kingston had a 
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wootloii ;oi) 0 , wliit.li was tlm most nncient over tlje 

iivei TVnines, c\'c*e]»t tlmt of London. It is mentioned in 
a reco|r*(l of fttli I!eni \ III. 7n itn old aj^e, up to the d.ite 
of Its beiri*^ l)ull«‘cl down ir w ly^jiuitiriilarly famous 

as tho nfsort of “ jaitieni fr^ljors/Vj^ln;, under its arcbcs^ 
took “ tlieii silent s.'ul*' in punts, ^iHiero they 

“ Hopptl (and Rfiiprally 7ionl'i<i) the scaly breed 

Eyeing the dancing cork and beiuling reed.” 

Some anp-lers are still to be .seen under the new bridgd % 
but it IS siisjtected the old and more sapient lish, as well 
as the more knowing angler.s,*aTe di.sjier.sed, to congregate 
no more at Kingston, for some years at least. 

'i lio town of JvRigston is nanow-streeted, thickly popu¬ 
lated, hustling, staring, aud, in many resjiocts, dis< 
agreeahle • but it has niun}’^ good .shojis, tlie Saturday's 
iiiurket i.s tolerably w-ell-supplied and not dear, and the 
outskirts are rciiiurkahly jdeasuiit. I'lie jiroximity of the 
jiarksof Richmond anfl Rushey, of tho palace and gardens 
of 11 amp ton-court and Kew', and of the Thames, is, of 
course, .a great ad\autage. *1 he Tou n Tlnll^ in which tlie 
summer county assizes are holden, stands in the mark#t- 
]da<‘e detached. It w'as erected in tho reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, as ajipeurs from an inscription against the east 
wait. Some of the mantled carving of the Elizabethan 
age remains in the wain-icot, ornamented with the arms of 
the tow'ii, and a device of the letter K and a tun. I'he 
south end of ilie hall appears to have been rebuilt in tho 
reign of .lames 1., most jirohably about tlie year 1618, 
when the painted glass was put up in the windows. In the 
ball is a portrait of Queen Aime, wliose statue is also 
fixed on the outside, with an inscription under, and tlie 
date of 1706. The south w'iudow’s are ornamented with 
painted glass^ consisting chiefl}*^ of coats of arms. In one 
of these windows ara the ums of James 1., surrounded 
with small shields containing the armorial ensigns of the 
Komuns, the licuthen and Christian Britons, the Kentish- 
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Saxons, tho Heathen and Christian West-Saxpns, the 
Kast Saxons, the Latin>Saxon Monarchs, the *Norman 
kings, the Andegavian Kings, the Kings of FranW, tho 
Kings of ScoUandi^he South-Saxons, the East-Angl^, tlie 
Mercian Kings, the of Northiimbeiiand, the Danish 

Kings, the Cornish Kims, the early Kings of Wales, the 
Igter Kings of Wales, tlr" Welch Princes, and tlie Kings 
of Ireland. In the same window are the arms and qimr- 
terings of Charles Howard, Earl of ^Nottingham, who w’as 
high steward of the town ; and two other coats. In the 
other window aro the arms of Mr. Hatton, the recorder ; 
and the arms of Denmark. * 

The Market Place, in the centre of the town, is at onre 
convenient and picturesque—indeed a touch” of the 
latter quality pervades the whole town, intermixed as are 
its bouses old and new. In Kingston is a small gaol for 
the county, a grammar*school, founded by Queen Eliza- 
hetli, several good alm^ouses, and chapels of various 
denominations. * 

The town is of great antiquity, and takes its name of 
Kingston, or King*s~town, from the fact that several of onr 
Saxon monarchs were crowned here :—Ed>vard tlie elder, 
A.D., 900; Athelstan, 925; Edmund, 940 ; Edred, 946 ^ 
Edwy, 955; Edward the Martyr, 975; Ethelred, 978 ; 
and Edgar, 959, either here or at Bath. That it was a 
Koman statioii seems beyond doubt; for their coins and 
arms have been found in large quantities, with chains of 
silver, earthen pots, tiles, and other remains; and Leland 
says, that, besides the coins of several emperors (particu* 
larly Dioclesian, the Maximinians, Maximus, and CoR' 
atantine) in the neighbourhood of Gomhe Park, in plough¬ 
ing and digging, have been very often found the fouiida- 
of walls of houses, whence he infers that a Roman 
,/town stood on this spot. In confirmation bf this, there 
has always been a tradition t^t Kingston-hridge was, in 
the time of the Saxons, lower down the river than it was 
after the town was rebuilt, when the builders *' took from 
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tlio very dive uf Cooiiil)e l*iirk side, to build on the 
'J’iiinisr! side.** 

'I’Ji;* church of Kingston consists oC.-ii nave, two aisles, 
and tlireo chancels. On the south stood the cluipel of 
!St. Miirv, in wltich it, is suppo^d some of the Saxon 
v\ ere crowned. In this ^lapel were formerly the 
fiffures of several of these inoiiarclis, with inscriptions 
over them, from which it a[>])esired that some w’ere crowned 
in the market-place, and others in the chapel. This 
ai'cient and curious appendage to tlfe chur.h foil down in 
J7o(), wlieii the sexton, his d*J(ighter, and another imrson, 
were buried iindei the ruins. The duiighter, Hester 
lliiiniiiertoii, tluiuf^h buried for seven hours, was dug out 
alive, Hiul burcetnled her father in his office, which she 
held for seventeen years ! I^o ]>art of the present church 
appears to be older than the leign of lliehurd 11. The 
south and middle chancels have wooden stalls, and aie 
sejiarated by pointed •arches and light clustered columns. 
In the i>urisb accounts of the reign of Klizahevth, mention 
is made of four other chancels, besides the three now 
existing. 'J’ho interior of the church was repaired in 
and a ])oitico added about sixty years ago. The tow’eris 
btjiiuie and low, the iipjter part of it rebuilt with brick. 

In the church is a flat stone, inlaid with brass ])lales, 
rc])roseining a man and woman in long loose drosses, with 
a curious Laljiii inscription to Robert Skenie and his wife, 
in black letter, the wrong way upwards; against the wall 
is the monument of Sir Anthoey Renn, Recorder of Lou¬ 
don, and before that of Kingston, died l()18 ; near it is 
one to ColoiieT A. J|;aiie, his son-iii-lnw*, died 164 ^; 
beneath this is an altar-tomb, under a pointed arched 
canopy, -but w'ithout either inscription or arms ; over the 
communion-fable is the monument of John llenton, Ser¬ 
jeant of the larder to Queen Mary and Queen Elizahethi 
who died in 1584. In tlie ftorth chancel is a monument to 
])r. George Bate (Physician to Charles 1., Oliver Crom¬ 
well, his son Richard, and to Chailes 11., and author of 
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“ An Account of the Commotions in England”), who 
died in 1668, and his wife Elizabeth, who died in 1667 of 
a consumption, accelerated by the fire of London : **11 the 
north and east wal^ arc (ho remains of two monuments 
with flat arches ; neal ethe north door is a brass plate in 
the wall, with the efligfes of John and Catherine Hert- 
combe, who died, the one in 1477, and tlie other, 148B. 
On the north side of the chancel is a neat mural monu¬ 
ment, witli armorial bearings, to members of the Ilardinge 
family ; in the south 'Wall of tlie south chancel is a sarco¬ 
phagus-shaped monument to Lieut.-Cal. Jenkinson, C.B,, 
a cousin of the late and present Earl of iaverpool, died 
ki 1823. There are, besides these, some otlier monuments. 

Of tliis parish was instituted vicar, in 1502, Nicholas 
West, afterwards Bishop of Ely, an eminent statesman in 
the reign of Henry Vlll. and Edward Staunton, insti¬ 
tuted in 1632, who was afterwards President of Cor|iua 
Christi College, Oxford. 

A house, called Bishop's Hally stood anciently at tlie 
Thames side, which is supposed to liave been the occa- 
signal residence of the Bishops of Winchester, who had 
frequent ordinations in the jiarish church of Kingston. 
The house has been long since pulled down ; but its site 
is still called Bishop's Hall. 

Kingston sent members to parliament in the 4th, 5th{ 
and 6th Edward II., and 57th Edward IIL; but ceased 
a borough, in compliance with the prayer of the cor¬ 
poration to be relieved from tlie burthen ! 

According to our ancient chronicles, in this town was a 
'>' 9Dyal residence, or a royal demesne. A "general council 
l^as held here in 838, at wliich King Egbert was present, 
vtdth the chief prelates and nobility of the realm. King¬ 
ston bas been the theatre of several other remarkable his¬ 
torical eventSbf During the turbulent scenes of the civil 
wars, the town was frequency visited by either party; 
on se^efal occasions Charles I. was here with his army. 
“ The last struggle on behalf of the royal cause,” save 
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Mr. Tiysona, “ was made at Kingston. The Earl of Hol¬ 
land, wlio had been of all parties, at a time when the 
kiiijif-'j affairs hud been in a most desperate situation, and 
himself a prisoner in the Isle of ^ jht, formed an ill- 
concerted ploTi for rescuing him, ntid persuaded the Duke 
of B'^ckingham, and his brotbet^Lord Francis Villiers, to 
join him in the attempt. They assembled at Kingston, 
with a body of about 600 horse; tbeir avowed object 
being to release the king, and bring him to parliament, 
to settle pence in tlie kingdom, and*pTeserve t]^ laws : a 
declaration to this effect was Stint to the citissens of London, 
who were invited to join them. The parliament imme¬ 
diately sent some troops of horse from Windsor, under the 
command of Colonel Pritty, who found tlie royalists but 
ill-prepared for defence. A skirmish took place near 
Surbiton-common, in which the P<arl of Holland and his 
party were soon defeated. The earl himself fled to Har¬ 
row, but was soon afterwards taken prisoner. The Duke 
of Buckingham escaped ; hut his brotlier, the gallant 
Lord Francis Villiers, was slain in the skirmish. He 
behaved with signal courage, and after his horse bad b^n 
killed under him, stood with his back against a tree, de¬ 
fending himself against several assailants, till at length he 
sunk under his wounds. The next day the lords, who bad 
heard the report of the skirmish, and that Lord F. Vil¬ 
liers was dangerously wounded, made an order that ohi- 
rurgeons might be permitted to go to Kingston, and take 
care of him, if he were yet alive; but, as one of tlie 
Journalists of that time^ibservos, * it was too late, for he 
was dead, an(f stripped, and good pillage found in his 
pocket.* His body was conveyed to York House, in the 
Strand, hy water, and was buried in Henry Seventh’s 
Chapel, in Westminster Abbey,”—See Combe, A’orktton, 
ffant, and Surbiton. 

KlPPlA'C/i'ON, near Siveuoaks, Kent, is the scat of 
Colonel Thomas Austins. 

KNlUHTSBlllDCiE, a hamlel, partly of St. Margaret, 
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Westminster, and partly of St. (5eorge, llanover-squaro, 
half a mile west from Hyde Park-corner, on the load to 
Kensington. Here, at tlie top of Clrosvenor-place, j« .S7. 
Genrfra's Ho^jiltal ir^ the sick and lame ; not far from 
which is the I.ock Ito.xuial; and, on the highroad, the 
Lock Asiiliwit for ihc rejit^iition of penitent females after 
their discharge from the hospital. At the extremity of 
Knightsbndge, adjoining Hyde Park, are hari'acks for the 
horse and foot-guards, the noted (’annon lirewery, and 
some flooi;;|cloth mundfuctoiies. 

KNOLL, or KNOWLK, dMace and Park, for some cen¬ 
turies the seat of the Karls and Uukes of Dorset, is situate 
at Sevenoaks, in Kent. I'he innnsior#* stands about 21 j 
miles from London, and is approached, through the park, 
by a liandsoDie gate, leading from the town, through an 
avenue, to the jairk gates. This magnificent seat is at pro- 
soiit occupied by the widowed Countess of Plymouth, the 
eldest daughter and heiiess bv eutuii of tbo late Duke and 
Duche.ss of Dorset, 

Knoll is unquestionably one of the most splendid ancient 
miHnsions in the kingdom. The beholder is iinjiressed, at 
the first view, with ideas which carry him back to time.s 
long past; while the castellated style of the mansion, with 
its square towers, embattled gatew^ays, and peculiar site, 
conspire to fix the mind on the days of feudal grandeur, 
chivalry and romance. The edifice exliihits specimens of 
the style of different ages. The most ancient portion is 
thought to be coeval wdth the Maroschals and lligods, who 
formerly possessed this domain ; tlfe most modern is of the 
erection of Tboina.s first Karl of Dorset, in the beginning 
of the reign of James 1. Many subsequent improvements, 
have, however, been made j and the building is now of a 
quadrnngtular form. ** 

Of the ancient history of this venerable })ile, the follow'^- 
culavs are, we believe, authentic. It was pos- 
iljesed, in the time of King John, by Baldwin de Bethun, 
or Betumi. From him, through tiio IMureschals, Karls of 
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lVmbroIv<', and tho Tligods, Karls of NorfoU, it descended 
to Otlio do GiandifsOH, who held it in the roigii of Edward I. 
Sy^riiomas Grandison, in the time of Richuvd 11., con- 
1 eyed it to GeofiVov do ^'iiv, wlioso ij^.j^‘hler transferred it 
to Sir William Eieniies, and Sir^'^V illiaiu’s son to Arch¬ 
bishop IJourcfnor, bv whom coi^ideriiblo additions wore 
made to the edifice, and who hi'queathod it by will to the 
see of (’anteihury. Archbishop IMorton, (wlio died here 
in 14()()) likewise added to the buildiii}:;s; bvit Craumor, 
observing that the grandeur of the %tructure excited the 
ini id ions remarks of the laity ^exchanged it for lands with 
the crown. It continued a ro^^al domaiii till the reign of 
Edward VI., wli» granted it to his uncle tlic l)uke of 
Somerset. John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, ob¬ 
tained [lO'^sessioii on Soiiiersot's conviction. Nortliuinber- 
hind's execution again transl’erred it to the crown ; and 
Cardinal Pole procuied it of Queen Alary for his life. On 
its lapsing a thiid tmie, Elizabeth presented it to her 
favourite the Earl of Leicester, who lesigned it. 1 lio 
queen then conferred it on 'J'hoinas Sackville, Earl of 
Dorset, who (wifli tlie exception of its being seized on 
the time of the usurpation, and of an alienation, by Rich¬ 
ard, the lliiid earl, to Henry Smith, Esq., Alderman of 
London, which was redeemed by bis lordship’s nc])liew’) 
transmitted unintt'rrujited possession to his descendants, 
Uie Earls and Dukes of Dorset. 

The entrance into the mansion is through a tower portal, 
which leads to a small coiut-yard, with a grass plot on 
each side ; on one plot, stands the statue of a gladiator, on 
the other, that 8f V’'enys rising from the sea. This court 
conducts to another, with a coluranod portico, sujiporting 
a balcony with balusU’ades. The visitor then arrives at 
the hall, wdiete the housekeeper, or her assistant, is in at¬ 
tendance to show* the apartments. When we were there 
(in November, 1835) a lad^, equally remarkablo for her 
intelligence and pleasing manners, conducted us round the 
house, answered onr every inquiry readily and satisfac- 

L 1. 
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torily, and contrived, with groat tact, if ahe really did 
not feel it so, to make her irksome duty appear a delight. 
The tour of tike apartments is made in the follo.w.uig 
order:— 

1« The Guard Booths full of weapons of war, ranged 
along the walls, and preserved widi great care. 

if. The Hall ,—Still ornamented with the paraphernalia 
of its original decorations, and preserving the memory of 
baronial pomp. Here is a fine marble statue of Demos> 
tbenes, and another oV Egeria. The windows are of stained 
glass, a long oak table runs down the centre of the room, 
at which tlie tenantry have for ages been entertained, and 
at the bottom of the apartment is a nfasic gallery, with a 
screen of curious and very beautiful old carving. The 
fire-place contains a pair of dogs, (the ancient substitute 
for a stove) which belonged to Anna Boleyne. The Kent¬ 
ish Yeomanry have recently been feasted in this hall. 

3. The Horns Gallery, and the Srown Gallery. These 
form in fact but one apartment, and contain numerous fine 
portraits, by or after Holbein, (for they are not all originals) 
afnong which, those of the Early Reformei-s, and one of 
Niwm de IJ^Enclos, the celebrated French beauty, said to 
have been taken in her 80th year, stand pre-eminent. 
Here is preserved, a chair in which James I. sat. 

4. Lady Betty ermaine^s Bed Chamber, The lady who 
gives name to this chamber lived in the reign of George II., 
and was of the good old school—herself eminent in litera¬ 
ture, and a patroness of those who professed it. Her sancm 
turn is decked with tapestry, on which are portraits of 
Van Dyk and his father-in-law Lord Gowrie. The bed is 
of the time of James 1. Over the mantel-piece is a sump* 
tuous picture of Cymon and Iphigenia,—artist not known. 

5. Lady Betty Germaine^s Dressing Room-^^leeding, need 
we say, from the chamber. Here we have a splendid por¬ 
trait of the first Duke of Dorset, one of the lady of Sir 
WaUer Raleigh, and another of Mrs. Bates, a noted singer. 
A fine pUf^re of Nymphs and Echo, by Sir Peter Lely, is 
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particularly worthy of notice; and here is a portrait of 
Noll Gwyniie, hy the same artist, which is roiiiurkable, if 
oidj from its (lifioriu;^ essentially from the numerous other 
likenesses of this celebrated lady vv’h^'i ’ -e have seen. If 
this resemble her, she has not beer, pattered by Lely, it is 
certain. 

(i. 7'Ae Spangled Bed Boom, ri'ho furniture of this room 
(w’ith the exce])tion of a Burmese idol, the gift of the pre¬ 
sent Lord Amheist, which is utterly out of place here) was 
presented by King James 1. to Liuiifil, Karl of Middlesex, 
Jjord 'rreasurer, from whom i^ descended to his daughter, 
who married the fifth Karl of Dorset, and thence to the 
Sackville family. ^The room itself is inagnificont; it is 
hung with tapestry, and has an original floor of oak, which, 
fur somo unaccountable reason, is painted black. The bed 
i.s singularly beautiful, and a curious large ebony cabinet 
attiacts attention. A portrait, by Lely, of Mrs. Sackville, 
one of the Dorset famijy, and a renmrkubly pretty woman, 
graces this ajmrtment. 

7. Dressing Boom to the foregoing. In the centre of this 
elegant boudoir, stand a mu;;»t beautiful chair and footstool 
of ii ory. Kancy a lady thus seated at her toilet, surrounded 
bj*^ (must wo say it ?) voluptuous pictures, several Venuses 
for instance, in tlie execution of wdiich. Art vies succos- 
fully with Nature, and shares witli it the admiration of 
the spectator ! In tliis luxurious “ snuggery,” wn have 
also a Magdalene^ by Holbano, Abraham entertaining the 
AngelSf by Guercino, and Candle-light liejoicing, by 
Schalkchen, an exquisite production. I'here are many 
other paintings ^ but those which we have mentioned are 
tlie best. 

8. The Billiard /loem.—Containing, of course, a bil¬ 
liard table, which, however, as fur as w*e could judge, is 
preserved merely because it may once have been deemed 
ornamental; the commonestinow made is superior to it. 
Here again are very beautiful pictures. Among thbrn, are 
two by A'an Dyk, both undoubtedly originals—one a por- 
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trait of Sir Kenelm Dij'-by, tlie olhor of Du Burg, ilte 
organist of Antw€*r]). 

9. The Leicexter Gallery .—So named, because occupifid, 
it is said, by the of Leicester, when here on a visit 
■with Queen Eliznbeuj* This apaitment is ornamented 
throughout with iine paintings, and its matting and screens 
are of great antiquity. Heio are Iho family i)edigrees, on 
vellum and rollers, from 'J'hoinas, the first earl, to the pre¬ 
sent time. The ])rinci})al pictures in this apartment are 
the following:—Port'uits of King James 1. and of his 
eldest son Prince Henry, by Mytciis, painted while that 
monarch was on a visit at Knoll; portraits of the Earl of 
Middlesex and his countess, and of I.ovd and Lady Arun¬ 
del ; and the Palatine family, by Houtboust. 

10. The J'enptian Bed /fdom. —Here is the state-bed in¬ 
tended for the reception of James 11. Over the mantel¬ 
piece is a portrait of Catherine 11., of Russia, dressed in 
military costume, as a commander-in-chief. 

11. 'The rcHfUian Drcatting /foowi.—This ujiartment lias 
some splendid paintings—the Death of Cleopatra, by 
Doininicbrno; three portraits by Sir .loshua Reynolds; 
the first, of some celebrated opera singor, the second, of 
Mad. Racrelli, and the third, of Miss Axford, the fair 
quakorcss of Ceorge the Third. Over the mantel-piece, is 
a portrait of the first Duke of Dorset, by Wootton; and 
over one of ibo doors, a most spirited battle-piece, artist 
not knoAvn. 

12. 17ie Orff an Rttom .—A room w'liicli bears marks of 
great nnti{{uily, but in which there is nothing remarkable 
to be viewed ; unless we except an organ, standing in one 
of the comers, said to be the iecona instrument of the kind 

.^jtfuilt in England. The portraits of the second Duke of 
Dorset, of Sir .Tohn Suckling, and of Butler,utlie author of 
Du diU^rns, are the chief ]iaintings. 

IT. xVfe ('hiiprl Boom .— In Yliis room, which adjoins the 
,chap^, is a most beautiiul ebony cabinet, ornamented at 
top wilLa^a Luivcd group of the (’rucitixion. 'J’liis carving 
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was presented by INIary Queen of Scots, when a prisoner 
in England, to the second Karl of Dorset, one of the lords- 
commissioners to whoso charge she was entrusted : it is of 
ertp^rse highly ])rized by the family. Here also is a very 
large and fine picture of ** Abigail ^nging tlie present to> 
David.” 

14, y^he Chapel. —Small and i^jeat, containing pictures of 
Christ Scourged, Christ walking on the Sea, and the Apos¬ 
tles composing the C'rned. Divine service is performed 
here every Sunday afternoon. The family pew, which 
forms a small gallery to the chapef, is entered from the 
chapel-room, and is very unostentatiously fitted up. 

15. Tho Ball Room. —A right noble apartment, the mould¬ 
ings, ceiling, fire-filuce, and carvings of which, are beyond 
description beautiful. This room is occasionally used : it 
contains a clock which belonged to Louis XVI., for which 
the late Duke of Dorset gavi' 500 guineas, but w'hich 
appears out of place here, and the walls are covered with 
family portraits, 17 iiwnunibcr, full-lengths and two-thirds, 
all by celebrated artists, 

1(>. The Crimson Drawing Room —full of splendid pic¬ 
tures. Here we have, in particular, the portrait of Co^nt 
Ugolino, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which is esteemed tliat 
•artist's chef-d'ar.uvre. The chimney-piece is remarkable for 
its beautii^ul sculptured marble. This room, we were in¬ 
formed, is much more decorated in summer than when we 
saw it, many of its ornaments being removed in tlie winter 
season to prevent them from tarnishing. 

17. The Cartoon Gallery, containing copies in oil, by 
Mytens, of the ^celebrated cartoons of Raphael, (respecting 
which, see Hampton tCourt') executed, to our judgment, 
with consummate skill. This is another truly noble room, 
89^ feet long. Its principal pictorial ornaments, besides 
the CartoonI, are, a full length portrait of George IV., 
in regimeutals, by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; a portrait, said 
to be of the Marquess of llertford, in Queen Elisabeth's 
time, but greatly resembling the Karl of Leicester; and 

L I. 3 
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portruits of llie sixll» Karl and ('onntoss of Dorset. Tfie 
scul[ttureil inuihle (himney-pieoe of this room is n^^faiii 
noticeable ; as an* also a 'I'leasnrei’s chest of office, which 
belonged to the first Earl of Dorset, when Treasure! “to 
Queen Elizabeth, aii^a rosewood sideboard, brought (we 
presume, by J.ord Amherst) from Cuiitnii. In a spacious 
ipehe in this gallery are four casts from Italy—the "^'ciius 
de Medicis, the VV’restlers, the Jouncing Eaw’ii, and the 
Listening Slave. 

18. The King's Room .—This is the hod-chaniber occu¬ 
pied by James I., when on u visit to this mansion, and it 
is, as nearly ns ]>ossib1o, in'^tbe same state as when pre¬ 
pared for that monarch's lecejttion. Tho bed is embossed 
with gold and silver tissue, and Uneef with satin ; the 
chair-cushions are crimson and gold ; the tables, silver. 
On the dressing-table stand, numerous silver utensils 
oontaiuiuir materials of all jvinds for the toilet, and, facilig 
the glass, is tho chair in wliich the spectator may suppose 
his majesty to have sat while submitting to the cere¬ 
monies of ]iersonnl adornment. The state-bed is said to 
have cost U.()0()/., and the fittings of the whole room, 
20f000L Here are a fine picture of the Oi/ogna Jimi/i/, by 
Jansen, and a curious cabinet, of ebony and ivory, contain¬ 
ing* two cbamberlaius* gold keys of office. 

7'he Dining Doom .—Another elegant apartment, fur¬ 
nished as though for use, but with its fiie-place still 
adapted for wood and dogs only, after the ancient fashion. 
On the dogs, which are curious as relics, tiiough inconsist¬ 
ent with the other fittings of tin's room, are the arinoriul 
bearings of Jlenry Vlll and Anna Buleyne. Tbe walls 
are devoted exclusively to portraits of poets, authors, and 
painters, of w liicb here is a brilliant assemblage, increasing, 
we presum% by continual additions, for Scott and Byron 
alre^pidy forni part of the collection. Among others, tbe 
visi^ may notice Sbaks]>eare, Ji^ope, Swift, Milton, Garth, 
IJeiit^Jonsofi, Sir Phili]» Sydney, Cowley, Locke, St, Evre* 
mond, Otway, Enrl of Rochester, Beaumont, Fletcher, Sir 
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Clmrles Sodle^^, Prior, Butlor, Dr. Johnson, Gay, Congreve, 
llettorton, Drydeii, \V. Cartwright, Wycherley, llobhes. 
Sir I. JSowton, Tom DT’rl’ey, Chaucer, Waller, and 

iiO. And lastl_y, the Little China containing a col¬ 

lection ol china and jiorcelain, mostlv eastern, and curious 
to thsse w])o take interest in such costlv nic-nacs. , 

Thus have we enumerated each room and its “ lions,” 
in the juvcise older in which they are viewed; from tlie 
wdiole of which, the leader w’ill discern, that tlie chief ex- 
hibitiuii at Knoll are its pictures. These are very numer¬ 
ous, and many of them very*excellent; but we could not 
disc.ovei the Correfiios, 'ritiiins, Rembrandts, and U’eniers, 
as set forth in catalogues of the paintings of this mansion, 
jirinted about iJO years back. There is a landscape, by 
Claude^ w'hich we have omitted to mention, because we 
cannot now specify the room in which it hangs. This is 
wortli asking about, and looking at ; but, independently of 
It, we believe we have directed the reader’s attention to 
the best pictures in the collection unu'shown, it is not, 
however, on account of its jiaintings only, that Knoll is 
deserving of a visit. The luansioii itself inspires ideas*a8 
interesting, perhaps, ns those excited by the view of any 
o'ther noble mansion in the kingdom ; the funiiture and 
decorations of many of the a]iartnients afford a correct 
notion of the style of the Kith century; the park is beau¬ 
tiful, the situation appropriate, and the views from some 
])oints enchanting. Admission may be obtained, by all 
respectable partie.s, on B])pliratiou at tlie front portal. 
Thu personal tivnble of the housekeeper constitutes tlie sole 
claim on the visitor’s flurse. 

Knoll takes its name, most probably, from being situated 
on the ridge of a hill, or knoll. The park owes much to 
natuie, and much to its noble proprietors. 'J'he line of its 
surface is perjmcuallj varying, so that new points of view 
are constantly presenting themselves. The soil is happily 
ada])ted to the growth of timber. Stately beeches and 
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veneiublo oaks fill every part of the landscape. I'he girUi 
of one of these oaks exceeds 28 feet. The plantations are 
not dotted about in clumps, as if they had no reference to 
a whole or general effect, but in broad and spacious masses 
cover the summits 'ef the undulating line, or skirt the 
valleys in easy sweeps. Numerous herds of fine deer 
^rowse in every part of the park, and complete the richness 
and varied beauty of tbe scenery. 

LALEHAjM, a village in Middlesex, between Shep- 
perton and Staines, 2 miles S.E. from tbe latter, is famed 
for the entertainment' it affords to the lovers of angling. 
Tbe Thames narrows considerably here ) and about the 
shallow a the water is beautifully transparent. Here is 
the beautiful villa of tbe Earl of LucW, in wliich the 
young Queen of Portugal resided in 1829. The mansion 
is built in an elegant villa style; the grounds very taste* 
fully laid out under the immediate superintendence of the 
eorl->~they comprise about 40 acres only, but contain some 
very fine elm timber. • 

LAMBETH, a village and extensive parish iii>fikirrey, 
joined by contiguous buildings to Die metropolis, and 
divided by an order in council, dated March, 1825, into 
five districts, called respectively, St, Mary’s, or tlie old 
church district; Waterloo, or St. John’s district; Ken- 
nington, or St, Mark’s district; Brixton, or St. Matthew’s 
district; and Norwood, or St. Luke’s district. Each of 
these districts has a church called after the saints just 
named, the four last-mentioned being new churches. 
Three of these will be found briefly noticed under Nor* 
loood, Ktnnington^ and Brixton, 

The old parish church of St. Mary is situate over West- 
minster-bridge, near the river, and adjoining tbe palace 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, of which wo shall pre- 
Mntly speak. Lambeth church is of very Ancient foun- 
l^ion; Vthe large east windows are of the reign of 
Edward IV., and the tower appears to be of the same age. 
Otli^ parts, it is believed, w’ere erected as early as the 
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r<Mjrn of Kdwurd 1,; and it ia roitain from Uiiicliester 
rp«;isters, lliat the greater part of the edifice was rebuilt 
ah’iut 1374. The north and sout!» aisles, and the west end, 
are of later date; the former wore ■wecl'^ I about 1;)05, 
and the latter in 15!i?3, at the expense of Archbishop 
^^'a)hj^]u, and John Kox, Archdeacon of \Vinche.'*tor. 

'I'lie chiirth is built of various materials, and the w'hole,* 
except tho tower, cased w'ilh compost. It consists of a 
nave and aisles, w ith small chapels at the east end, and a 
cliancc'l, with a well-pro])ortioned to^'er at the south-west 
angle. In the west front of«the tower is a large pointed 
window, with modern muimions. The Avindows in the 
nortli and south sMes are of modern workmanship, as are 
those 111 the clerestory- At tho east end is a large pointed 
W’indoTv. I'lie interior is spacious; the naio is divided 
from the aisles by five jiointed arches vesting on octagonal 
columns ; two of the ai dies at the west end are occupied 
by a gallery, which ia continued round the nave and the 
chapels at the end of the ihmIos. 'J'he latter are sejuiratcd 
from the chancel by a pointed uich. 'I'he ])ulpitand desks 
are handsouK*, and aio grouped in the centre aisle, 
altar-piece is plain but neat, of the Cormthinii order. The 
font, whicli is situalod at the west cud of the north aisle, 
is a marble basin on an octagonal pillar, with a ponderous 
cone suspended above. In tho western gallery is a very 
fine-toned organ. On llie soutli-ea.st window is paiutod^oii 
a pane of glass, 24 inches by 16, the portrait of a man 
walking, with a pack on his back, a stud' in his hand, and 
a dog lollow'ing him. The idle tradition tliat he gave the 
ground, called ^edlar’^ Acre, for leave to bury his dog i;i 
the churchyard, is like that of Mr. Smith, who died 1627, 
aged 70, a great benefactor to many counties, but to this 
in particular* having been a beggar followed by a dog. 
'I'he latter probably took its rise from this jiicture. In 
the vestry is a drawing of*the Pedlar, by Pouncey. In 
the churGliw'ardens’ books are the following items con¬ 
nected witli the Pedlar:—1607. Paid to the glazier for 
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a paanell of glasse, for the window where the picture of 
the I'edlar etniids, S«. 1703. March 6. Paid Mr. Price 
for a new glass Pedlar, 3/.” It may he a rebus on tbe 
name of some person*; as the figure of a Pedlar, carved on 
a seat in Swaffbam church, Suffolk, about which a like 
idle tale was handed down in the roost serious manner, by 
Sir William Dugdale and Sir Roger Twysdeii, which was 
nothing more than a rebus on the name of .folin Chapman, 
who was among the benefactors to the rebuilding or re¬ 
pairing of that beautiful church. 

There are numerous monu/nents in this church, many to 
celebrated individuals ; tlie follow'ing aro the most deserv¬ 
ing of notice:—At tlie west end of iVe nave i.s a neat 
tablet to Selina Storace, the celobriited singer, died 1{J17, 
aged 51. On Uie north side of the nave is an elegant 
tablet of marble, by W'^estmacott, to S. (joodbehere, Ksicp, 
Alderman of London, died 1818. In the cinuicel are the 
following monuments:—one of blacb and while marble to 
K. Scott, Ksq., who died in Ki.'it, in the centre is his 
bust, and around it are disposed numerous iiiqilements of 
war; in the north w'all is a depressed arched table monu¬ 
ment to H. Peyntwin, died 1504 ; on the opposite side is 
a'similar one to .1. Mompessou, Esq., died l.'iSl. Here, 
also, are handsome monuments to Archbishop Cornwallis, 
died 178.S, and Archbishop Hutton, died 1758. In the 
soqth aisle is a curious monument of free-stone, engraved 
similar to a brass slab, to T. Folkis, andA.Tydnam, 
1583. At the entrance to the vestry, on the floor, is a 
blue slab, almost obliterated, to Elias Ashmole, tlie cele¬ 
brated antiquary and founder of the mushum at Oxford. 
He was born May 33, 1617, and died 1693. On the floor 
of the chancel are two engraved brass efiigies ; one is 
Thomas Clere, who died in 1545, and is r&presented in 
plate armour; the other is Katherine Howard, wife of 
Lord William Howard, son o4* the Duke of Norfolk, who 
died April 13, 1535; she is represented in robes, upon 
which are engraved tlie armorial bearings of the family. 



Tn the chuichyaid, which is small, ami outirelj'’filled 
uiili tombs and hoad-stones, is the tahlo-uioiiumeut of 
dohii Tiadrscant, erected in 1665?. The relievos, with 
which Jt was formerly adorned, are new almost obliterated. 
I'his h ariied and eminent naturaliat was a Fleming or 
Dutdiniau, and is supposed to have visited England about 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, or tJie commencement of hdt 
successor’s. About 162‘d he was appointed gardener to 
t’ii.nles 1., and soon became celebrated by his valuable 
nuiseuin, wdiicli, after his deceasein 1652, became the 
property of Filias Ashiiiolo. ^flere, also, is a monument to 
Admiral 131igh, died 

St. .lohii's cluvch is situate in the Watei loo-bridge- 
road; the hid Stone was laid by the late Archbishop of 
( aiileihurv, in .Tune, 1H23, and the chuicli was conse¬ 
crated hv the I’lshop of Winchester in Kovember, 182*1; 
aicliitect, F, Bedford, Esq. 'I’hc foundation is on piles, 
the site Laving bocn^ swamp, and the superstructure is 
of brick, vith stone dressings. It has a tcrnicp in front, 

I til a liexnstyle juu tico of the Doiic order, supporting an 
entablature, cornice and pediment, the frieze ornamented 
with chaplets of nij’^rtle. The w’estern wall of the church 
is divided into two stories ; in the lower one, are five 
<loorwa 3 's ; m the upper, corresponding windows, one onl 
of which is glazed. The steeple consists of a tower and 
spire, square, and terminates in a stone ball and cross. 
The interior is neat and commodious, without nave or 
aisles, but with galleries at the sides and west end ; in the 
westoni gallery is the organ, tlie gift of Mr. Lett, a a^ell- 
known inhabiUflit of ^le district, who was also the donor 
of the land on which the church is built. Immediately 
beneath the front of the gallery is a beautiful font of 
white marble, brought from Italy, and presented to the 
church by the Hev. Dr. Barrett, the first incumbent. It 
is, with its cover, about feur feet in height, and in the 
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form of ail antu^iie urn. Two cherubim form the handles, 
and each side is adorned with a bas-relief of a female saint 

m 

or g:eniiis ; the attribute of one is a lamb, the other has a 
chaplet and palm-branch. A large chandelier of brass is 
suspended from the ceiling. 

LAMBETH PALACE adjoins the old church of St. 
Mary. Its founder seems to have been Archbishop'Boni- 
face, in the 13th centurv; vet the architecture of the 
chapel is of an earlier period. Archbishop Chichcly built 
the Lollards’ Towei, in 1435. Archbishops Stafford, 
Morton, Warham, Craumer, Pole, Parker, and Bancroft, 
expended great sums on this palace. It suffered much in 
Wat T 3 der’s rebellion, in 13U1, w'hen the insurgents of 
Essex murdered Archbishop Sudbury here; and, on the 
decollation of (’harles 1., it was purchased for 1,073/., bj’- 
Colonel Scott, who converted tlie chapel into a dancing- 
Toom, demolished the great ball, and, in other respects, 
reduced the venerable pile to a ruinous condition. Arch¬ 
bishop Saxon rebuilt tlie great ball, at tn expense of 
10,500/.; and the Archbishops Sheldon, Soiicroft, Tillot- 
■on, Tenisoi), Wake, Seeker, and CornwaHis, spared no 
cost to render this ancient structure not only convenient 
and comfortable, but w’ortby of being the residence of the 
primates of all England.” 

The Library is at the top of the principal staircase, 
tlirough a door on the left, and occupies the four galleries 
over the cloisters. It is said by Aubrey to have been 
founded by Archbishop Sheldon; but that jirelate could 
only have restored it, or probably iniglit have been tlie 
first to arrange tlie books after their dispersion ; us in the 
will of his predecessor. Abbot, it is expressly mentioned 
to Lave been founded by Archbishop Bancroft. 

7'he whole number of printed books in this library is 
ei^ll^Bted at upwards of S.5,000 volumes. They are 
chiefly .of a description suitj»ble to the studies of the 
learned possessor. Around the walls of the library are 
disposed the following portraits :—Archbishop Bancroft, 
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lti04 a copy of IJolbelu’s portrait of Archbishop Warhain ; 
J'ox, Bishop of W inchester ; P. Da Moulin, a learned di¬ 
vine ; and Dr. Wilkins, formerly libnirinn. In the window, 
HI stained J'lass, are the arms of King P’^ilip of Spain, and 
Archbishops Bancroft and Laud j and curious portraits of 
Arcbbisliojt Chicbelcy and St. Augustine; the former is 
ovid(*ntly a genuine likeness. Tlus portrait has formerljs 
been very brilliant; but the colours arc much faded. The 
library of manuscripts is situated over the west side of 
that containing the printed books, ai^d is divided into two 
parts ; the first containing the^egisters and archives of the 
see of Canterbury; the second, the MSS. of a miscel¬ 
laneous nature. The registers relate to a vast variety of 
subjects. The oldest at present deposited in the librarv 
at Lambeth is that of Archbishop Peckham, which begins 
ill Juno, 11^79. These registers were anciently kept in the 
priory of St. Gregory, at Canterbury ; but, after their 
removal to Lambeth, ^acquired the name of Lambeth re¬ 
gisters. 

The Guard Chamber, parallel with the library, is a large 
apartment, 56 feet by ii9. It is thus named from having 
furnierly contained the armour and arms appropriated^o 
. the defence of the palace. Over the chimney is a full- 
length portrait of Henry Prince of Wales, son of James I. 

I’be Presence Chamber, now only remarkable for the 
stained glass in its windows, is an ancient room, 30 feet 
by 19. The date of its erection is not known. Two of 
the windows contain portraits of St. .leromc and St. Gre¬ 
gory, and the middle one has a ])ainted sun-dial, with a 
view of the theatre at^ Oxford, and the arms of the see of 
Canterbury, and of Archbisliop Sheldon, at whose expense 
the glass was painted. 

The Great Dming Iloom contains a senes of portrait^ 
of all the Aicbhishops of (’unterbury from Laud to Corii- 
w^allis, m the following ofder:—Archbishop Laud, by 
Vandyke; Juxon, from a good original at Longleat ; 
Sheldon; Sancrufl; I'illulson, 'J'enuisun, by Simon 
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Dubois; Wftke ; Potter; Herrings, by Ho'^urth ; Huttou, 
by Hudson; Seeker, by Reynolds ; and Cornwallis, by 
Dance. 

From these portraits may be ascertained tlie gradual 
change of the clerical dress. A large ruff, it will be 
observed, anciently supplied the place of bands, and the 
*wig was first worn by Archbishop Tillotson, and then 
without powder. 

The Old Drawing Room, formerly called the Velvet 
Room, from its being hung with purple and red velvet, is 
not now remarkable, except for its antiquity. 

The New Draiving and Dressing Rooms are two noble 
and well-proportioned u])artmeiits. They w’ere built by 
Archbishop Cornwallis, in and are fitted up with an 

elegant simplicity. 

The Ijong Gallery, the oroction of which is ascribed to 
Cardinal Pole, is entered from the old drawing-room, and 
terminates the rouge of apartments on the south side of 
the palace. It contains u fino collection of prelatical por¬ 
traits, and the windows are enriched with very beautiful 
stoined glass, containing the arms of many of the pri¬ 
mates. The porti'aits are (Cardinal Pole, fine ; Archbishop 
Arundel (temp. Henry IV.) a copy from a valuable one 
in the Penshurst collection; Warham, hy Holbein; 
Parker, by Lyne ; Martin Luther, a small head on hoard ; 
Cranmer, Whitgift and Grindal, artists not known; an 
imaginary head of St. Dunstan ; Archbishop Abbot, 1610, 
fine; Chicheley, curiously painted on panel. The modern 
portraits consist of full-lengths, of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop 
of Sarum; Bishop Hough, of Oxford, afterwards of 
Worcester, date 1690 ; Lloyd (1699), the predecessor of 
Bishop Hough in the sees of Lichfield and Worcester, and 
one of the seven prelates sent to the Tower by James 11.; 
Patrick, Bishop of Ely, 1691 ; Bishop Thomas, of Win¬ 
chester, (1761), and Terrick, of London, two good portraits 
by Dance; Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, Bishop of Winchester, 
the production of his wife; Moore, Bishop of Ely, 1707 ; 
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Dr. Fleetwood, 1714 ; Dr, Good), 1760 ; and Ur. Mawson, 
1764. all of the same see ; Ur. Pierce, of Bangor, and a 
Itfrge Ailhlength of C-harles I. a copy from V'andyk. 

A singular portrait of Catherine Parr ha., also found a place 
here. 

The^ VeUry^ whidi is entered from the dining-room, con¬ 
tains several good portraits; of Archbishop Juxon, taken 
after death, of JMartin Luther and his wife, of Cardinal 
Pole, Ur. Whichcote, Archbishop Tillotson, and some others. 

Tho Chapel is 7H feet by 26, and divided into inner and 
outer by a handsomo screen o£ carved work. On the north, 
and south aisles are thiee lnncpt-sha]) 0 d window's, appa¬ 
rently of the 13t]f century; at the cast and west ends a 
larger one, the western having five lights, the other three. 
In the Centro of the former is a beautiful little gothic 
shrino, supjiorted by an angel lioldii.g a shield of arms. 
The pavement is in chequered squares of black and white 
tnarhlo. The wainscoting.s and littings-up are particularly 
elegant. Pews and stalls are ranged on each side for the 
ollicers of (he households with seats beneath for the do¬ 
mestics. The pulpit, and many other parts, are beautifully 
carved, especially the archbi&lioji's seat and the screen. 
.The altar-piece is of the corinthian order, painted and gilt. 
Over tho vestry-room is the pew appropriated to tho Arch¬ 
bishop’s family. There appears to have been no interment 
in this chapel, except that of Archbishop Parker, who died 
1575, and requested in his will to be buried near the spot 
where he used to pray. A plain eU%r-tomb erected to his 
memory stands in another part of the chapel; but the spot 
where lie the jirolate’s^mains, is marked by a latin inscrip¬ 
tion on the pavement, indicating that “ the body of Mat¬ 
thew the Archbishop at length rests here.” 

The Post-Voom (.so called from a large post or pillar 
which supports it) forms a sort of vestibule to the chapel.' 
The ceiling is ornamented* with a variety of grotesque 
forms, of angels, &c.; one of the faces being remarkable 
as being an exact resemblance of Henry VUl. 
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'J'be Lollards* Tou'er is an extensive pile of stone, so 
named from the l.ollards’ prison at the top of it. The 
apartments in this tower are now used for domestic pur- 
j>oaes. 

The Itollards* Prison is reached by a small spiral stair¬ 
case of stone, much decayed. It is entered hy a little 
pointed stone door-way, barely sufficient for one person to 
pass at a time, whicli door-way has an inner and outer 
door of strong; oak, thickly studded with iron, and fasten¬ 
ings to correspond. The first things that arrest tlie atten¬ 
tion on entering, are, the lafgo iron rings fastened to the 
Wainscot which lines the walls. There are eight of these 
rings still firmly fixed, and about hreast-ffigh, in tljis order , 
three on the south side, four on tho west side, and one on 
the north side. The wainscot, the ceiling, and every pait 
of this chamber, are entirely lined with oak nearly an inch 
and a half in thickness. The jirison itself is 13 feet long, 
9 feet w'ide, and 8 feet high. It has two very small 
■windows, narrowing outwards, one to the west, the other 
to the north. A small ciiimney is on the north part, and 
ufion the sides are various scratches, half-sentences, initials, 
and in one or two places, a crucifix, cut out with u knife, 
or soino other sharp instrument, by the prisoners who aro 
supposed to Imve been confined here. The letters are all 
in the old Knglish character, and in general made so 
rudely as not easily to be deciphered. 

By a small door opposite tlie entrance to the Lollards' 
prison is a w'ay to the leads of the chapel, which afford a 
very fine prospect of the palace, park, gardens, See. At 
the top of this tower is fixed the chapel bell. 

The exterior of the Lollards’ tower, when viewed from the 
Thames, has a very fine venerable appearance, and is the 
^onlyj^Tt of the palace remaining that is built entirely of 
stoa^.) It ‘tousists of a large tower, and a smaller square 
projection on the south side, dbmewhat receding from it: 
the whole building is five stories high. 'I’he larger tower 
lia# in f^pnt a number of fine windows, which give light 
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to the several apartments it contains : tlie smaller one, at 
the top of which is the prison, is plainer oiid more inas&i\ e 
111 its appearance. 

Between the two windows of the third story of the former, 
is a beautiful niche, in which originally stood a statue of 
'I'homas a Becket, the sculpture of the upper part of 
whichiis still fresh and sharp. I'he lower stories of theses 
tow'ers are now used as cclliirs. 'I'he whole is finely 
shaded by the venerable trees of wliut is culled tlie 
“ Bishop’s-walk.* 

The Cloisters, w'hich are of comparatively modern con¬ 
struction, serve merely as avenues. 

The Ciypt is at the north-east comer of the cloisters, 
and is thought to ^e the oldest part of the palace. Its 
vaults are now used as cellars, but it is probable that 
divine worship w^as anciently perfoniied hero. 

The Steward's Parlour is a noble room, of the age of 
Cninmer, whose motto is painted in several parts of the 
large bay-window. * 

'J’he Great Hall, which was destroyed during tlie civil 
wars, was rebuilt by Archbishop Juxon, on the model of the 
original apartment, and exactly on its site. The architoctuft, 
though ill imitation of Gothic, is of the mixed style. The 
'interior is 9Ll feet long, 38 broad, and 50 in height. In the 
centre of the roof rises an elegant lantern, surmounted by 
armorial hearings. The whole of the fabric is highly 
ornamented ; the roof is of carved oak; the floor hand¬ 
somely paved; the sides wainscoted to a great height; 
and the windows uncommonly spacious and splendid. In 
the hall are som^ great oak tables, of ancient date. 

The Great Gate is Enumerated among the buildings of 
the palace in the steward’s accounts, 15 Edward 11. 
Cardinal Morton rebuilt it about the year 14-90. in the 
maimer we at present see it. This is perhaps the most mag-* 
nificent building of the kind now remaining, not for the 
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elegftnce of its vrorkmanship, but for its vast siae and heights 
it consists of two immense square towers, with a spacious 
gateway and postern in the centre ; the whole embattled, 
and built of fine red brick, witli stone dressings. The 
arch of the gateway is pointed, and the roof beautifully 
groined. Above is a noble room, called the “ Record 
Room,” wherein the archives of the see of Canterbury 
are deposited. 

In 1830, some handsome additions were made to Lam¬ 
beth Palace, on the sjje of some old buildings eastward of 
the hall. These additions ^re of stone, from designs by 
K. Blore, Esq., F, S. A. The apartments are private, 

1'he park and gardens belonging to l^mhoth Palace are 
laid out with great taste. They now contain at least 
18 acres. Of this number the kitchen garden occupies 
between 3 and 4 acres, and has been walled in at groat 
expense. 

In this palace several of our sover^eigns have been enter¬ 
tained ; particularly Henry VII. previous to bis coronation : 
Catlierine of Atragon.andlier ladies, resided here, j»rior to 
her marriage with Henry Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Henry VIII). Queen Mary often visited her cousin. Car¬ 
dinal Archbishop Pole, having, at her own expense, caused 
the palace to be furnished for his reception: and Queen 
Elizabeth was frequently entertained here by Archbishop 
Parker. 

To return to the parUh: Lambeth forms part of the 
east half-hundred of Brixton, and commencing near West- 
miiisU'r and Waterloo bridges, comprehends Kennington, 
Vnuxhall, and extends from the latter place to Southwark, 
StreaUiam, Norwood, and Croydonl’in all, a circumference 
of 18 miles. Besides the churches before mentioned, this 
pari^ contains numerous chapels and meet^g-houses for 
dki|j|nterB of every denomination, an asylum for female 
e]|Kns (see London), tlie Westminster Lying-in-Hospital, 
the lloyal Infirmary for children (over Waterloo-bridge, 
ablablishcd 1824), AsUey’s Anipliitheatre (t-ee London), 
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and Vauxball Gardens (see \^auxlial1) ; and three bridges 
connect the parish with the metropolis. Its chief manu- 
luctories are, Beaufoy’s vinegar works, a patent shot 
manufactory, several niaiuifactories hats and coarse 
pottery, some iron-works and breweries, and Hodges' dis¬ 
tillery. Many of the houses in I’orc-strect and its neigh- 
bourtfood, near the river, once the piincipal part of tlie 
parish, exhibit the most ancient specimens of building 
now standing in the nictro])olis. 

LAMBKi'll SOUTH, a district so named, lying chiefly 
betw'een Vauxball Turiipike and tTie Swan at Stockwell. 
Here are many genteel huusis, especially on the Laivn, a 
cliapel built by subscription, and a very extensive vinegar 
munufuctory. It is a hamlet to tlie parisli of Lambeth: 
in it resided for many years, Dr. Ducarel, an eminent 
antiquary, author of a history of Croydon and other works, 
and Mr. Edward Moore, the author of the “ Gamester,” 
and “ Fables for the Female Sex.” 

LAM130U E, sTsmall parish and village near Chigwell 

in Essex, situated wholly in tlie forest, is diversified with 
lull and dale, and commands many interesting prospects, 
'['ho village itself is inconsiderable, and its houses irregiilar 
and straggling; hut the improving village of Abridge, which 
adjoins, and indeed forms a continuation of Lainbourne, 
adds much to its attractions. Here was formerly a man¬ 
sion, erected by Sir John Fortescuc Aland, Knt., who 
w'as lord of the manor of Lambourne, and created Baron 
Fortescue for bis services as chief-justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, A.D. 1746. The church of this parish 
is tiled, and ^as a leaded spire w’ith three bells. In the 
chancel are three windows of stained glass, and a fourth 
containing five pieces of curious old painting, with an 
inscri])tion jn German undereach. The latter were brought 
s in 11117, and are supposed to have be- 

<«4tnfged to some foreign convent. At the east end of the 
church, within the rails of the communion table, lies 
buried J)r. 'I'hoinas AVynuill’e, Bishop of Lincoln, Dean 
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of St. Paul's, and rector of this parish. Near tlic altar is 
a long latin inscription to his memory, llis father was 
also buried here, A.D. 1630. Nearthe bishop lies the body 
of the Kev^. Michael Tyson, F.R.S., buried here in 1780. 
There are many other inscriptions and monuments in this 
church, especially to the Lockwood family, of Dews-hall, to 
1'homas Tooke, D.D., and the .Dowager Lady de Rous. 
Near the north window of the chancel is a beautiful monu¬ 
ment of white marble, witli a representation of Hope, the 
anchor on her left, and her right arm reclining on an urn, in 
alto relievo. It is to tlie memory of one of the family of 
Lockwood, and was executed'by Wilton, a sculptor eminent 
in tlie reign of George Ill. On the floor of the church, 
with numerous effigies of the olTspring of the deceased, is 
the following ancient inscription : ” Of your charyte pray 
for the Boules of Robert Barefoot, cytezyn and mercer of 
London, and Katherine hys wyff; which Robert deeessy'd 
the XXV day of June, 1546, on whose souls the Lord .I’hu 
have mercy.” Admiral Sir Kdward Hughes, K. B. is 
buried under a square tomb in the church-yard, with his 
lady, and two of her sons by a former husband. 

leANGDON, on LAlbjDON, a parish in Essex, 22 
miles from London. The name signifies, in Saxon, long 
hill, and is appropriately applied to this parish, which is 
situate on a hill nearly a mile in lengtli and breadth, 
from the summit of which is the finest view in Essex, and 
one which is at least equal to any in England. From the 
north, the ascent of this hill is gradual and easy ; but from 
the other sides, the traveller is astonished at the descent 
before him, which exhibits a very beautiful and extensive 
valley, with a view of London to the right, the Thames 
winding through the valley, and the prospect extending 
to the left beyond the Medway. Mr. Young, in his **Six 
Weeks* Tour through the Southern Counties,” thus de¬ 
scribes this piRH^ct: ** On the summit of a vast hill, one of 
the most astoi^hing prospects to he beheld, breaks out 
almost at onitt), upon one of the dark lanes ; such a pro- 
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cli(>:ious valley, everywhere painted with the finest verdure, 
Sind intersected with numberless hedges and woods, ap- 
j»t?:irs beneath you, that itis psist description ; the Thames 
w Sliding lliruugli it, lull of ships, and bcviided by the hills 
of Kent. K'othing can exceed it, unless that which 
Hannibal exhibited to his disconsolate troops, when he 
hade them behold th<> glories of tho Italian plains! Jf. 
ever a turnpike-mad should lead through this country, 
1 beg you will go and view tins enebanting scene ; tbougli 
a journey of forty miles be neces^sary for it. I never 
beheld anything ecjual to it in the west of England, that 
legion of landscape I” This tiinipike-road is not now 
w anting to augiiie^it the pleasure of the traveller, Tlio 
eliurch of this parish stands to the W'ost of the hill: it is 
not leinarkable, but forms a picturesque object in the 
view. 

liAKCiEEV BROOM, on MARSH, a scattered village 
ill Buckinghamshire, 18 miles W.S.W. from London, and 
1 ^ from Colnbrook. The pnnsh consists of three districts, 
called M'estrnoie (ireen, florsemoie Green, and the 
Southern or iMiddlo Green. It contains several handsome 
villus. Langley Broom was frequently^ appointed hy Sis 
^Majesty George 111, as the rendezvous for turning out 
the deer, and for meeting the nobility previous to the 
chase. J^angley Park is the seat of 11. Hervey, Esq., a 
liandsome stone building, erected by the late Duke of 
Marlboiough. It is in the centre of a fine park, abounding 
with a variety of timber. A piece of water runs along 
the south front of the house, at the foot of a sloping lawn, 
on which are setfttered some beautiful clumps of trees, and 
other w'oodland scenery. A rising ground at the west ex¬ 
tremity of tho park, leads to an extensive inclosure called 
the Black Purk, entirely covered by lira, except where 
some roads are cut. In the centre is a line lake. 

LATTON, a parish in Eiisex, 23 miles from London, 
cuntaining about .300 inhabitants only, dwelling in housels' 
disluat from each other, without any appearance of a 
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village. The place, however, is noted for a priorv, which 
anciently existed here, fur monks of the order of St. Au¬ 
gustine. The priory-church, now used as a barn, was uii 
the south of the present cliiirch of Lattoii. It consists of a 
nave and a cross aisle ; the inside of tlie lighter style of 
gothic architecture, with pointed arches. The materials 
.of this edifice are flints, stones, mortar, and Homan Ifricks ; 
and what appears to have been the site of the priory, is 
surrounded by a moat, beyond which, on the south, human 
bones have been frequently found ; from which we may 
conclude this to have been tjio ancient burial-place. Kast 
of the church, on the outside of the mout, there appears 
rising ground and a hollow place, like, the remains of an 
iiitrencbmeiit. The interval between the rise and the 
moat has been named by the inhabitants, the monks’ 
bowling-green.’’ 

In an elevated field in iliis parish, near Harlow, are the 
remains of a Komau station. The works are still [dainly 
risible, and the foundations of very strong walls are trace¬ 
able below the surface of the ground. Many relics of 
antiquity have been found here—a small bronan head of 
Silenus, a large brood), fragments of a cup of Samian- 
ware, and numerous interesting coins. 

The church ofLatton is dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; 
northward of tl)e chancel is a chapel, built by Sir Peter 
Ardern, chief Baron of the Exchequer, in the reigns of 
Henry VI. and Edward IV., to whose memory there is a 
Gothic altar-tomb, under an arch in the north wall, within 
the communion rails. In the church is still remaining a 
confessionary chair, and there are several old and curious 
monuments, especially to the Altham family, anciently 
lords of this manor.—See Mark HalL 

LAVE 11, a name given to three contiguotts parishes in 
Essex, distinguished from each other by the ap|>ellations 
of High, Magdalen, and Little. 

> High Laver^ sometimes called Great and King*x Laver, 
is distant from Cbelmsford 14 miles, and from London 



In this parish was formerly a manor-house called Oate$t 
(now pulled down) in which the celebrated John Locke 
passed the greater portion of the last ten years of his life. 
It was then Uie seat of Sir I'rrincis and Lady Damaris 
IVIasbam, in whose family the )>hiloso})her lived with as 
much ^ase and freedom as if tlie whole house had been his 
own. The lady, in particular, who had been inured from 
her infancy to contemplation and study, was his constant 
friend and companion, consoling him to his last moments, 
by reading to him, and other kintf oilicos. Mr, Locke 
died here in 1704, aged 73, Aid was buried on the south 
side of the church-yard, under a black marble grave-stone, 
inclosed with iron^rails. In the church is his epitaph, in 
Latin, written by himself, as published in his works. 'J’he 
chnrcli is distinguished by a lofty wooden spire, and con¬ 
tains many monuments and inscriptions, especially in me¬ 
mory of the Masliam family. A broken brass plate in the 
chancel hears an impeffcct inscription in ancient characters, 
to inform us that it was to Iho memory of Robert Ram¬ 
sey, and his wife Joano.” Under the effigy of a man and 
woman, on a brass plate, in old Lnglish characters, is 4 ib 
following curious inscription. 

llert' lieih in grave niidre thin niaibyi harcle, 

Of J^jhn Copto, esqnicr, the clanght and heyre by right, 
Myrabyll, late wyfe of Edwaid Snlyard, 

Cooayti and heiir of Thomas Tlemmyng, Knight, 

Whois vlue, worth, and womanly delitc, 

Bcmayne shall in Esex in pptDall incramic. 

Situ detli ha^he her rafte owte of the psenl light.” 

Magdalen Laver^ so named from its church being 
dedicated to Maiy Magdalen, is pleasantly situate 
between I-ligh Laver and Bobhingworth. The church 
has an ancient w'ooden screen, which separates the nave 
from the chancel, and a beliiry of wood leaded. There is 
a Latin inscription on a monument in the chancel, of which 
the following is a translation: '* Sacred to the memory of 
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George Kindleton, B. D. rector of this church, an intrp])id 

defender of the orthodox feilb, and of the church of 

England. He having strongly opposed the Scottish coh- 

federacy, and the English treason, was driven from this 

flock and church, where he had abode seventeen vears: 

and was afterwards banished from his beloved church 
# ^ • 
sixteen years. Until, through the pity of this clamorous 

nation, on the miraculous restoration of King Charles the 

Second, be returned to it; from whence, after four .years, 

he removed to the most blest abodes and heavenly joys, 

having lived sixty-one yea.s. ?lis most afl'ectionate and 

affected wife, Emma, caused this marble to he erected to 

his memory, on the 3rd of January, in the Christian sera, 

1667.” 

In 1757, as some workmen were ploughing in a field in 
this parish, called Red Mill Shot, belonging to Mr. John 
Cozens, they discovered a stone coffin, two feet and a half 
deep, six feet and a half long, and the lid and sides four 
inches thick. The lid was not fastened, and when taken 
off, the skull and other hones of the person inclosed ap¬ 
peared entire: in the same field human bones have been 
ploughed up, and a tradition prevails, that the church 
formerly stood in this situation, which is near the 
centre of the parish. Little Laver is a mile eastward of 
High Laver, and 23 miles from London. It has a small 
church. 

LEA, a river that rises near Luton, in Bedfordshire, 
whence it flow's obliquely to Hertford and Wore, from the 
former of which towns (partly by a cut made for the 
purpose) it is navigable to the Thames. Mear Ware, a 
considerable portion of its waters is diverted into the 
channel of the New River. It collects, in its course, all 
the streamriTi^ tbe northern and eastern parts'of the county, 
and dividinj^ssex from Herts and Middlesex, falls into 
the Thamjl^ little below Blackwall. 

LEAWllERHEAD, a village in Surrey, (anciently a 
market-town) between Epsom and Dorking, 18 miles S.W • 
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from London, healthfully and pleasantly situate on rising 
ground, on the east bank of the river Mole, which, having 
fiidden its ** diving flood'’ at Mickle}<am, at the foot of 
13ox-llill, re^appears near this place. Over the river is a 
neat brick bridge of 14 arches. The village consists 
chiefly of four intersecting streets, in which are several 
capital houses. The church is an ancient structure in the 
ibim of a cross, hut much altered by repairs. In the 
centre of the south transept w’as formerly a chantry, in¬ 
closed with gothic wainscoting of (9ak, part of which still 
remains. 'I'ho nave and aisles, which formed the original 
church, are apparently of the I3th century; the tower, 
transept and chanfol, appear to have been built a century 
• later. In the chancel are three arcades, which are sup¬ 
posed to have been used by the canons of Leeds, when 
tliey made a visitation to this church, of which the convent 
and priory of Leeds were anciently impropriators. In the 
interior are several mementos to persons of rank, but no 
remarkable monuments. Here is interred the young grand¬ 
daughter of Geoige, Earl of Cholmondeley, who, in 1806, 
was killed here by being thrown from a barouche, in wh^h 
she was proceeding with her R. H. the Princess Charlotte 
'and Lady Sliefiield, to Norbury Park. 

In the south street is a large house called the mansion- 
house, in which Lord Chancellor .TelFeries resided in 1688'. 
A daughter ofhisw'as buried here. It was rebuilt about 1710, 
by Dr. Akeburst, M. D., and wa.«> afterwards the residence of 
General Gore, whose heiress married W. Wade, Esq., long 
master of the ceremonies at Bath and Brighton. Adjoining 
the church-yard is a h6use called the church-house,’* the 
timber-frame of which is at least as old as tlie reign of Eliza- 
betli; and near the bridge is a small public house, built of 
timber, with over-hanging stories, and a roof of heavy Sussex 
slate, said to be the identical house in which Eleanor Rum- 
ming, the ale-wife celebrate Jby Skelton, sold her famous ale 
in the reigns of Henry Vll.and Vlll. The rectory-house, at 
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the south end of the town> is an attractive residence, 
much improved by iU tasteful plantations. 

Around Leatherhead are numerous elegant seats — 
Givens Grove, H. Bolton, Esq.; Ilwrncroft, .Tames Trower, 
Esq.; Randall Park, N. Bland, Esq.; Elm BanJc, Captain 
Clarke; Vaie Lodge, T. Dickens, Esq.; and the whole 
tend from Leatherhead to Dorking is exceedingly beauti. 
ful, presenting a fresh landscape at every turn. 

LEE, a rural village in Kent, six miles from l^ondon, 
on the road to Maidstme. At this place, and in its vicinit 3 % 
are several handsome seats. ^ Those which are particula^y 
worthy of notice, are Lee Place, the family estate of the 
late Lady Dacre, but now occupied by — Shuter, Esq. 
hee Grove, Thomas Brandram, Esq.; and an elegant , 
mansion, witli extensive grounds, called, we believe, the 
Manor House, occupied by — Shaw, Esq, The merchant- 
tailors* company have some alms-houses here for poor 
widows. In the church-yard are three line monuments; 
the first of the Boone, the second of the Fludyer family, 
end the third erected by Lady Dacre, (who now lies buried 
in the tomb she herself erected) to the memory of the 
Hdo. Charles Roper, Baron Dacre, her husband. Her 
L^yship, it is recorded, used, up to a very late period of 
her life, to visit this tomb almost daily ; where kneeling in 
reverence at the foot of the grave, she poured forth the 
' eduaions of her heart, and besought the Creator again to 
join her in blissful union with her beloved husbaa^ Dr. 
Edmund Halley, the great astronomer-royal, (yr m i k^ omet 
has BO lately visited us. according to his prediotkf^ lies 
interred.h>ere, under a plain tomb, vith a latin insofiption. 
Here also lies buried, with a small head-stone, Mr. W. 
Parsons, comedian. The church is a picturesque 
having some fine trees round it, amdbg which are 
twq^Afy beautiful yews. 

tEfpTH HILL, 5 miles S.'*V. of Dorking, Surrey, runs 
from east to west, and is by far tlie highest ground in that 
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county. The betst approach is from Wotton, where the 
asi-eiit is so gentle that the extraordinary elevation is 
.^Hvcely suspected until the summit of the hill is attained, 
iiiid the glorious prosport from the fuith^ir extremity bursts 
on the astonished sight. Of the surpassing beauty of this 
unrivalled panorama we have the attestation of the cele- 
brateif critic J«din Dennis, whose description is as appro* 
])riato now as it was when he penned it. 

“ In a late journey through Surry (says Mr. Dennis, in 
a letter to his friend Mr. Sarjeant)^ 1 passed over a hill, 
which show’oel me a more transporting sight than ever the 
country had shown me before, either in England or Italy. 
l"he prospects wl^ch in 1 taly pleased me most were, the 
Valdarno, from the Appeniiines; Rome, and the Mediterra¬ 
nean, from the mountains of Viterbo; the former at forty, 
and the latter at fifty, miles distance : and the Campagna 
of Rome, from I'lvoli and Frescati: from which places you 
see every foot of that famous champagne, even from the 
bottom of tbe Tivoli and Frescati to the very foot of the 
mountains of Viterbo, without any thing to intercept your 
sight. Hut, from a hill 1 passed in my lace journey, 1 
had a prospect more extensive than any of tlieae, ftid 
. which surpassed thorn at once in rural charms, pomp, and 
magnificence. The hill which 1 speak of is called Leith 
Hill, which faces the Downs, and is situated about six miles 
south of Dorking. It juts out about two miles beyond that 
range of hills, which terminates tho North Downs on the 
south. When 1 saw from one of those hills, that side of 
Leith Hill, it appeared the most beautiful prospect I 
had over seen f hut ^after we had conquered the hill 
itself, 1 saw a sight that would transport a stoic; a 
sight that looked like enchantment and a vision! 
Beneath us Jny open to our view all the wilds of Surrey 
and Sussex, and a great part of those of Kent, adwi- 
rubly diversified in every j^art of them with woods, and 
fields of corn, and pasture, and every-where adorned 
with stately rows of trees. This beautiful vale is about 
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thirty miles in breadth, and about sixty in length, and is 
terminated tu tlie south by tho majestic lunge of the 
southern hills and tlio sea j and it is no easy mutter to 
decide, whether the hills which appear thirty, forty or 
fifty miles distant, with their tops in the sky, seem moro 
awful and venerable, or the delicious vale between you and 
jbem more inviting. About noon, on a serene day, yo’T may 
at thirty miles distance seethe water of the sea through a 
chasm of the mountain (tliat is of the South Downs, 
called Veeting Gap *,) and that above all which makes it a 
noble and wonderful prospect, is, that at the very time that 
at thirty miles distance yoif bcdiold to tho southward the 
most delicious rural prospect in the world, at the same time, 
by a little turn ofyour head towards the north, you look lull 
over Box Hill, and see tlie country beyond it between that 
and London ; and over the very stomachers of it see St. 
raul’s at twenty-five miles distance, and Loudon beneath 
it, and Hampstead and Highgate beyond it!” Leith Hill 
commands a view of the county of STurrey, part of Hamp¬ 
shire, Berkshire, and Nettlebed, in Oxfordshire, some 
parts of Bucks, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Kent, and 
Esi;.ex ; and by the help of glasses, Wiltshire. The whole 
circumference of tlie extent of prospect is at least two hun¬ 
dred miles, which far exceeds that of the keep aud terrace 
at Windsor Castle, over which yon may see as far as the 
eye, unassisted with art, is able to distinguish land from sky. 

Leith Hill Tower which stands upon one of the points of 
this delightful eminence was built in 1766 as a prospect 
bouse, by Richard Hull, Esq., who had been many years a 
member of the Irish Parliament, and ha4 purchased a 
amall estate on the eastern slope of this hill, called Leith 
Hill Place, after 174B. Within it was an inscribed slab, 
brokei|idnto pieces, importing that Mr. l^ull ** having 
r etiieed lijttn public business to the exeicise of the private 
virtues^ |nd chosen this delightful spot for the depository 
of hitl|ites, was here interred he died in 1772. Since 
that jqPod tho tower has been heightened, so as to form 
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a very conspicuous object as a sea-mark ; but the lower 
part huvinr; been walled up, the intent of its founder is no 
longer answered. 

LKWISIJAM, Kent, a pleasant village, bvo miles end 
a half south from London, near Lee. TJie church is an 
edifice of somo elegance, and contains several handsome 
monuluents by Banks and Flaxman. At the back of the 
church is a hill, irvith an oak upon it, culled the Oak of 
Honour, because Queen Klizabeth is said to have dined 
under it. The original tree has loi]^ since perished ; but 
another oak a as planted to pres(>rve the tradition, and now 
nourishes. In and round tlio village are several good 
residences, and s^e conspicuous seats ; as The Ptwiy, 
— Thackeray, Esq., the Lime Kilns^ — Lee, Esq.^ 
Brocklry llouse^ — Shedden, Esq. ; on Loom-pit Hill, 
Comical House, the residence of Mr. Moline, a Quaker, and 
at the entrance of Lewisham, the residence of D. W. 
Harvey, Esq. M. P. Ijji this parish are some mineral springs 
of a cathartic quality, nearly resembling Epsom salts. 

LEYTON or I.OW LEYTON, and LEYTONSTONE, 
two villages in Essex, forming one parish, the first situate 
on low grounds, near the meadow's, being termed Aotn 
‘ Leyton, and the upper part, Leylonstone. Leyton, of tlie 
river Lea or Ley, and the Saxon tun, signifies etymo¬ 
logically a town by the Lea; the addition of stone was 
given in consequence of there having been anciently a 
Roman military stone in that part of the parish. Each 
village is about 5 miles from Shoreditch church. Low 
Leyton contains some fine seats, embosomed in trees, and 
a vast number of attractive villa residences: but most of 
these are continually changing owners. Leytonstone, too, 
lias some good bouses, chiefly tenanted by ].iondon mer¬ 
chants and traders; it is a long straggling place. Several 
Roman remains have been dug up here. The chviiUa ^ 
of brick, witli a nave, nort^ and south aisles, and a tower 
of stone and brick. The interior has many inso^ *0113 on 
escutcheons and monuments. In the chancel is b\^ rrial , 
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of tlie celebrated historian and antiquary, John Strype, 
who held this vicarage 68 years. He was buried here in 
1737, at the age of ninety-four. In the north aisle is the* 
monument of Charles (ioring, Earl of Norwich, who died 
in 1670; and a marble tablet to the memory of Mr. 
IVilliam Bowyer, a learned and eminent pi inter, partner 
of the late Mr. John Nichols, author of the " J’rogresses of 
Queen Elizabeth,’' and other well-known works, and the 
original printer and proprietor of the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine.’’ This parish has a freo-school for boys, a 
Bchool of industry for girls, Sunday schools, and numerous 
other charities. 

LIMKIIOGSK, a parish in Middlesex, 2 miles east of Lon¬ 
don, lying partly on the banks of the Thames, and forming 
the eastern extremity of the metropolis. It was formerly 
a hamlet of Stepney, but is now a large and very populous 
parish of itself, containing upw’urds of 10,0(10 inhabitants, 
almost all of whom are employed in trade. The church 
which is one of the fifty erected in the reign of Queen Anne, 
is a handsome structure. At I.imehouse Hole are some 
considerable yards for ship-building. A canal from the 
river Lea, and the Begent’s Canal (being a branch of the 
Grand Junction) both enter the Thames here—>-See 
Gravesend—Trip hy Steam, 

LINGFIELD, a village in Surrey, 25 miles from Lon¬ 
don, and 5^ S.S.E. from Godstone. On the common, is a 
chalybeate spring, said to possess the same virtues as the 
waters of Tunbridge. The church is an ancient structure 
of squared brown stone, covered with Horsham slate. In 
the centre light of the east window' is a female sitting, with 
a musical instrument in her hand ; in each of the side 
lights are remnants of pinnacled buildings, and some 
stained glass. There are several ancient and curious 
..SMPEittuaents, efipecially to the lords Cobham and Howard 
of £fiin^l)l^'’' A college for Carthusian monks (long 
since (|||||jHRied) was founded at this place by ileginald 
Lord in 1441. 
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LITTLK THURROCK, or East Thurrock, a parish 
m Essex, miles from London, on the border of the 
''rhnmes. In the south wall of the church of this place are 
some arches, supported by pillars so as to form a recess, 
the object of which is not known. 

LONDON DOCKS (The) are situate near the banks of 
the Thames, in the nud.st of Wapping, in an angle foime^l 
by the river, between Hermitage dock and Shadwell. One 
immense dock, called St. George’s Dock, covers the space 
extending from Virginia-strcet almost to Old Gravel-lane, 
in one direction, and in tlie other from Artichoke-lane to 
the south side of l*eniiington-street. Tliis dock alone is 
capable of bolding ships, w’ith room for shifting. 

Another dock, called Shadwell Dock, adjoining to tlie 
other, will hold about bO ships. The immense excava¬ 
tions necessary for those docks were commenced and 
completed by a company of merchants, incorporated by 
parliament; they wega first opened in 180S, for the general 
reception of all trading ships, (except those of the East 
and West India trades, which have their exclusive docks) 
but particularly of those laden with wine, spirits, tobacco, 
rice, &c. On the north side, are large and substantial 
warehouses for general purposes, built with brick on stone 
basements. On the east side, are two extensive tobacco 
warehouses, the largest being feet long, and 160 wide; 
and the smallest 2h0 feet long, and 200 w'lde: the 
former is equally divided by a strong partition-wall with 
double iron doors. Both of them consist of a ground floor 
and vaults ; the first is wholly applied to the housing of 
tobacco, and tdie latter to the storing of brandies, &c.; the 
wines are also stored in the cellars of the smaller ware* 
houses. The tobacco warehouses, and the wine and spirit 
vaults, aroauiider the sole controul of the oflicers of the 
customs, the proprietors of the docks only atten^jjjj^^^ 
the landing of the goods, ^nd receiving the dues. 

LONG DITTON, a parish and rector^-in SuiTcy, 2miles 
south of K ingbton. The village is pleasant in the summer. 
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but low and liuniid in the winter seaHon. A neat church 
was built here about twenty years since. The Marchioneas 
of Cholmondeley and the Ladies Clement have seats here/ 
and there are many agreeable yillas in the vicinity. 

LONG FORD, a hamlet of the parish of Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, lb miles west from London, on the Bath road, 
situate on the banks of the river Coin, and much frequented 
by anglers. 

I.011GHT0N, an extensive parish in Kssex, wholly 
within the forest of Kpping. The village, which is delighl> 
fully situate 11^ miles K.N.K. from London, extends 
nearly two miles on the Kpping road, and is noted for its 
numerous genteel houses, and thebeautifpl scenery around 
it. Dobdeii Green and Bucket Green are thickly studded 
with elegant villas and tirst-rute houses. A mile beyond 
the village is Golden HUlt with several handsome seats, 
commanding rich and extensive pros|)ects, especially 
Golden Hill Houset Robert Barker, Esy. llie manor>liOus(', 
called Laughton Hall, is near the church, and is now the 
properly of William Whitaker Maitland, Esq. who is lord 
of this manor. it is a large irregular building, but 
pleasantly situate. To this mansion, the Princess Anne 
of Denmark, afterwards Queen Anne, retired in 1688, on 
the flight of J amea II, her father, from England. Lough ton 
church has been recently rebuilt in a handsome style, at 
some distance from the village. It contains several monu¬ 
mental brasses, wiUi inscriptions of the 10th century. 

On a bill within mile of this place, is the celebrated 
sign of the Baldfaced Stag, where annually, on Kaster 
Monday, a stag is turned out before a multitude of hunts¬ 
men, chiefly from London, forming a scene of real mirtfa 
ludicropi l^sery, which will well repay the trouble of 
AWiit tjbe oharacter of spectator. , 

J^figlXlNGSTONE PLACE, or PARK, the seat of 
Sir Nicival Hart Dyke, Bart., is situate on the road from 
FarBingham to Soveuoaks, in Kent, 2 miles beyond the 
former place. I'he venerable castellated appearance of 
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thts spat, which ntuiids in u fiuo park, in a vallej which 
falls preci]>itous1y frum the high road, cannot fail to attract 
tlie eye of every traveller in this direction.—See Shoreham 
anti Otj'ord, 

MADAM’S COUU'J’ IJILL.—See Morant's Court 

lltll. 

MjTiDA JIJLL and VALE, a pleasant portion of the* 
])ajibh of Paddington, situate about 2 miles from the end of 
Oxford-stroet, on the Edgware-road. This spot has, within 
the last few years, risen in attractjpn, on account of the 
many genteel and elegant residences erected here. 

MALDEN, or MAL’LDON, Surrey, a village 4 miles 
S.E. from Kingston, has a powder-mill on a stream, which 
runs hence to Ewell. The church is ancient; by the 
pulpit is a stand for an hour-glass. Of this parish was 
vicar, Rogers Ruding, the authoi of a well-known work on 
English coinage ; lie died in 10!20. 

A1 AUDEN PARK* near Godstone, Surrey, at present 
or recently unoccupied, is noted as having been from 1660, 
the residence of Sir Robert Clayton, Knt., lord-mayor of 
London, and his descendants. This was more recently tlie- 
seat of I'homas Hatsell, Esq. 

AfARK HALLorMERK HALL, an elegant mansion 
in Essex, the seat of the llev. Joseph Arkwright, is situate 
near the church of Latton, and includes the manors of Latton 
Hall, Burnt Hall, and others, part of which anciently- 
formed the lands of Latton Priory, with farms amounting to 
about 500 acres. The ancient manor-house, named after 
Le Merc, one of its earliest possessors, existed in the 13th 
century, and it% owners may be traced from that date. 
In 1663, it was purchased by the Altbam family, who also 
bought Latton Hall, with the site of the priory, thus 
becoming possessed of nearly the whole parish, which 
they enjoyed for many generations. At length Sir W"" 
Altham sold the whole esta^ to William Lushington, Esq. 
who rebuilt the house and sold it with the manors to Mon¬ 
tague Burgoyne, Esq. It was last sold in 1819, to the 
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present possessor, or ft member of his family, for 100,000 
guineas. The apartmeiits are spacious and elegantly fitted 
up, and the mansion is surrounded by a large park-like lawm 

MAIIYBONE, or St. MARYLEBONE, an extensive 
parish of the metropolis, in Middlesex, on the N.W. side 
of London. It was anciently called Tyburn, from its 
fituntion near a small bourn, or rivulet, running frun the 
south side of Hampstead, and tlicnce subterraneously 
through Marylebone, Ox ford-street, St. James’s Park, and 
Westminster, into the 'I'liames. Mr. Lysons conjectures 
that, when the church of Tyburn, at that time a small 
country village, was rcmovou to a fresh site on this bourn, 
the parish was first called St. Mary-le-hourn; an etymology 
of the present name which is at least plausible. The 
ancient account of this portion of the suburbs of London, 
forms a curious contrast with its present state. Here was 
onse a royal park, well stocked with game, and in Queen 
Elizabeth’s ** Progresses,” it is recorded, that *' on the .‘3d. 
of February, 1600, the ambassadors from the Emperor of 
Russia, and other Muscovites, rode through the city of Lon¬ 
don to Mat'yhone Park^ and there hunted at their pleasure.” 
Evbn at the commencement of the last century, Marylebone 
was a small village distant at least 1 mile from tlie nearest 
part of London; and Lambert, who wrote in 1730, speaks 
of it as containing only about 600 houses, of the tenants of 
which thirty-five kept coaches. In 1830, 77 houses in 
this parish were assessed at rentals of .,£400 and upwards; 
164 houses at from ^300 to J^400 ; the total number of 
inhabitants, according to the census of 1831, was 1S22, 206. 

The old church of this parish, which is still standing, in 
Marylebonenear the top of the Migh-street, is a neat 
structure of antiquity, without a gallery. The vast 
increase o^i^pulation had long rendered this small church 
the accommodation of the inhabitants, and 
several ci|||iels of ease had been erected in various parts 
of the parish, but chiefly hy private individuals on specula- 
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tion, when about the year 181i, an act of parliament wa.s 
passed for the erection of/<wr new uliurches for this 
district—one, which g^enerally goes by the name of 

Marylebone new church,*' is situate n. the New-road, at 
the corner of High-street. It was commenced in 1813, and 
finished in 1817—architect, Mr. Ilardwicke—expense said 
to have been above ^80,000. The portico (which is of 
the Corinthian order) is raised on six stops, and is after 
the style of the Pantheon in Rome ■, and tlie tower is 
ornamented with figures representing tlio winds. The 
interior is thought to bo too theatrical. The other three 
churches are. Trinity Church, New-road, (opposite 
Norton-street) w'ltich is the work of Sir John Soane, and 
has a (irecian portico, and a very beautiful steeple ; Oirtst 
Church, Church-street, Lisson Grove; and St, Mary’s, 
B ry aiis ton - square. 

The Workhouse of this parish, situate on the New-road, 
is a spacious huildingf capable of containing upwards of a 
thousand persons. In 6't. John^s Wood, in this parish, is a 
school for orphan children of the clergy, erected here in 
1809. Neuritis Lord's Cricket Ground, On the N^- 
road are several important charities and other institutions, 
not immediately connected with this parish. 

MEOFHAM, a pretty village in Kent, about 35 miles 
from London, surrounded witli coppice-woods, and noted 
as the birth-place of the once celebrated Simon Meopfaam, 
archbishop of Canterbury. The church and Court-lodge 
here, have some attractions for the antitjuary. 

MERTON, a village in Surrey, 8 miles S.W. from 
London, situate on the river Wandle, over which is a 
bridge erected in 163.3, which forms a boundaiy-mark 
of the three parishes of Wimbledon, Mitcham, and Merton. 
Upper Merton is the village next beyond Tooting, on 
high-road to Epsom and Dorking, and is chiefly ocoupie 
by humble dwellings and %Iiops, for the residence and 
accommodation of persons engaged in the various factories 
of the place. Here, on difl'erent parts of the Wandle, 
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are tlie extensive copper-miy and factory of Messrs. Shears, 
a larg^e flour-mill, and a calico>printer’s, which employ a 
rast number of hands. Here are also spacious bleaching 
grounds, and large tracts devoted to the production of 
camomiles, lavender, rosea, dec. for the chemists. The 
church, which is at Lower Merton, a considerable distance 
'*from this part of the village, is built of flints, its breadth 
being very disproportioned to its length. In the chancel 
walls are large pointed arches, in the centre of which are 
narrow sharp-pointedt windows. This church was built in 
the 13th century, by Gilberlj Norman, the founder of iVfer< 
ton Abbey, as appears from a MS. in the Herald's College. 
There is but little doubt of the pTesen*^ church being the 
original structure; it has been much repaired, but nut 
essentially altered. There are no remarkable monuments ; 
but in the chancel window are some remains of stained glass, 
with the arms of England and of the priory of Merton. 

A convent of wood was first built at Merton, by Gilbert 
Korman, sheriflT of Surrey in 1115. This convent was 
removed in 1130, and another built of stone, into which the 
canons were inducted in 1136 by the bishops of St. Asaph 
end Rochester. From this period, until its dissolution in 
1538, Merton Abbey rose in riches and importance. Its 
prior was one of the mitred abbots who bad a seat in parlia¬ 
ment. In 1236, a parliament was held in Merton Abbey, 
wherein were enacted statutes which take tlieir name from 


that place. In this house also was concluded the peace 
between Henry 111 and the dauphin of France, through 
the mediation of the pope’s legate. Here Hubert De 
Burg, chief justice of England, fled for banctuary when 


first apprised of the king’s displeasure. 

The site ofi the abbey was granted by Queen Mary to the 
at Smpb. After the dissolution of tlfiat monastery, 
lOWlujfiHi^^some time in the bands of the crown, and 


was lei 


Queen Elizabeth to Gregory Level. It was 


afterwards granted to Nicholas Zouch, and appears to have 


passed thr<;^t|g]i the bands of various persons. 
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Liltle remains of the ancient monastery : the principal 
object is the vestige of the east window of the chapel, of 
c^'umhling stone, which seems to have been built in the 
hfteentb century. The walls which surrouuded the premises, 
including a space of about 60 acres, are nearly entire, 
being built of flints. An estoblishment for printing calicoes 
w’ns established here in 1724. It is now in the occupation* 
of Mr. ,1. Ancell, and a leather-dresser, and silk factor. 

In Upper Merton, was formerly a handsome house, with 
elegant grounds, called Mertun Grout, where Lord Nelson 
resided with lady Hamilton, ayd was frequently to be seen 
amusing himself with fly-fishing in the Wandle, which 
then boasted of sume trout, now departed to less troubled 
water. The whole site of this estate is now covered with 
small tenements. 

On the left of the liigh-road from Tooting to Merton, is 
CoUier’s Wood, a villa with extensive grounds, tlie seat of 
Boyd Miller, Esq.; thaough Upper Merton, on the right 
hand road, (to Wimbledon) is the retirement of Mr. Justice 
Parke; and near it the seat of Col, K. Gordon. Lotttr 
Merton is distinguished from Upper by its consisting obie^y 
of private houses, and being a place of a more rurad 
character. It contains a few genteel residences, and may 
boast of some pleasant fields and walks. 

MICKLEHAM, a pleasant village in Surrey, at the foot 
of Box Hill, intlie valley between Leatlierbead and Dork- 
ii^. I'he church is of great antiquity. It is built of stone, 
and consists of a nave, a chancel, a small chapel on the 
north side, and a south aisle separated from the nave by 
round pillars, supporting semicircular arches. At the west 
end is a square low tower. The form of tlie circular-headed 
windows in the chancel, the arch dividing the chancel from 
the nave, andT the western door- way, conspire to fix the 
architecture as Anglo-Norman. A proposal was maS^TiSr 
1622 to repair the church, ani increase the accommodation 
by erecting a gallery ; but the ancient walls and roofs were 
found to be so far decayed, that it was necessary to rebuild 

o o 
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the wliole of the nave and part of the tower. This being 
done, the remainder of the church was renovated with 
admirable effect. 

The parish of Mickleham, which comprehends the 
greater part of Box Hill, contains several elegant seats; 
as Juniper Hill, a handsome house, with fanciful planta- 
*tions, the seat of the relict of Sir Lucas Fepys, Bart., and 
Juniper Hall, formerly the residence of Thomas Broad- 
wood, Esq., but now of Miss Beardmore.—See Norbury 
Park. ' 

MILE-END, a hamlet of the parish of Stepney, Mid¬ 
dlesex, so named from its situation, which is 1 mile E. 
from Whitechapel church. The pla^e consists of two 
divisions, namely the Old and the ^ew town, both densely 
populated. The latter has been greatly increased of late 
years by new buildings stretching on the road to Stratford. 
A large national school, on Dr. Bell's system, has been 
established here for some years, and Uie Trinity Corpora- 
tiemhave a row of almshouses, in one of which tlje widow 
of Captain Cook, the circumnavigator, resided. Here, toe, 
op, the north side of the Mile-end-road, are Bancroft's ex¬ 
tensive j4lmshouse$. School and Chapel, erected in 1735, 
pursuant to the will of Francis Bancroft, who bequeathed 
^28,000, for purchasing a site, and erecting and endowing 
the building. In the founder’s will (which, as well as the 
rules and orders for the pensioners and hoys, are in print) 
is the following singular clause: *'My body 1 desire may 
be embalmed within six days after my death, and my 
entrails to be put into a leaden box, and enclosed in my 
coffin, or placed in my vault next the some, as shall be most 
convenient; and that my coffin be made of oak, lined with 
lead ; and that the top or lid thereof be hung with strong 
Jii^es, neither to be nailed, screwed, lo^lted down, or 
tastened any other way, hut to open freely, and without 
any trofdjH^'fike to the top* of a trunk !” This singular 
order nM^e to the report that the old gentleman made 
his ap PBa uee after his death at certain seasons of the year. 
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'I'lie almshouses are for twenty-four poor old men, who 
were allowed by the founder's will ^8. per annum, and 
(hials; but the improvements in the estate have admitted 
the pensions to be augmented to ^18 per annum. The 
school-room is for tOO boys, with dwelling houses for two 
masters. The boys, who arc appointed by the Drapers* 
Company, are now clothed, boarded, lodged, and taught 
reading, writing, and accounts. I'liey are admitted between 
the ages of seven and ten, and siiflered to remain till fifteen, 
when they are allowed by tlie will ^4. for an apprentice- 
fee, or 10.V. to fit them for^ervice. 

This stiucture occupies three sides of a spacious 
quadrangle. On the nosth-side are the chapel, the school, 
and the dwelling-house for the masters * the former having 
a handsome stone portico of the Ionic order. On the east 
and west sides are the habitations of the pensioners. 

IVlILL HILL, a hamlet of the parish of Hendon, Mid¬ 
dlesex, 9^ miles N. from Loudon, on a fine eminence, 
w'hich, fiom several of its points, commands delightful 
view's. Hero are several very pleasant seats. 

MILTON, Kent, 22 miles from London, generally 
termed Milton next Gravesend,** forms, in fact, parf of 
the latter town and parish. It has a church, however, 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, on the site w'horeon 
one stood when Domesday Hook w'as compiled. The 
present edifice appears to have been erected on the foun¬ 
dation of a former one. between three and four hundred 
years ago, and since that period to liave been renovated 
from time to time. It has lately been very neatly repaired. 
On the soutli pSreh o£ tliis church, is a curious sun-dial. 
On the top of it is this motto:— 

^ Tiiflc not; yoiii tiiiiv'ii but short.*' 

Under this motto are curve lines, eleven in 
forming conical sections acfpss the dial, and called parallels 
of the length of tlie day; the uppermost is the tropic of 
Capricorn, marked at both ends with its proper character. 
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The others immediately under are marked H, 9, 10, 11 , 
that marked 12 being the equinoctial line, having at one 
end the sign Aries, and at the other Libra ; the remaining 
lines below are marked 13, 14,15, Ki, the lowermost line 
being the tropic oFC'ancer, also distinguished at both ends 
by its proper character. Bj' llio shadow of a small ball fixed 
‘on a stile, called a noilns^ the several lengths of the day 
are pointed out. 1 his ingenious instrument was invented 
by Mr. James Giles, who lies buried in the church-yard. 
Milton has some plersant residences, some pretty w'alks, 
some beautiful view's, and u very excellent library (Mr. 
Penny’s.) 

MILTON COURT, near Doi4iing, now a large farm- 
boiiso, is supposed to be wholly of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, w'hile the mill in front is said to be the identical 
mill mentioned in Oomesday-hook! This was the resi¬ 
dence of Jeremiah Markland.—See Dorking-. Near Milton 
Heath is one of tliose artificial mounds termed barrows. 

MIMMS, NORTH, a village in Herts, 12 miles from 
Hatfield, and 12 from London. In the church, w'hich is au 
ancient structure in the pointed style, is a splendid monu¬ 
ment to 4^ Lord High Chancellor Somers, buried here in 
1716. ^ttere, ttlao, are sereml monuments for tbe Sam* 
brok*#" 'of Gobions, and the Coningsbys and Botelers. 

Mimms Park^ once a possession of the Coningsbys, 
l|||M|ifte the property of Peregrine Osborne, Duke of Leeds, 
^Pnr whose decease,it was sold to Henry ISrowne, Esq., 
and subsequently to Mr. Alderman Heygate, the present 
possessor. The house is a substantial quadrangular struc- 
4ure of brick, inclosing a spacious oourt, and having two 
principal fronts. It stands in the midst of a large park 
(comprising about 534 acres), pleasantly diversified with 
W'ood, pasture, meadow and arable lands. The manor is 
'^^i^SSMfibive with the parish of North Mimms, and is held 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, t 

BrookmavLSt another seat in this neighbourhood, for¬ 
merly the property of the Lord Chancellor Somers, was, 
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Hfrnr his death, inhabited by ^;ir Joseph Jekyll, Master 
of the Rolls, who had married Eliza, the sister and 

Jieiress of Lord Somers. It now belongs to the relict of 
S. R. Gausseii, Esq. The house is sur junded by a plea¬ 
sant park.—See Crohlniis. 

MIMIMS, SOUTH, a village of Middlesex, 14 miles 
fromCiondon, on the road to St. Alban’s. The tower of 
the church, which stands by the road-side, is entirely 
mantled with ivy. The windows contain some curious 
specimens of stained glass. The church-yard, which is 
quite in unison with it, is a perfect village cemetery. 

MITCHAM, 7^ miles S.S?VV. from London, on the road 
to Ueigato, a village in Surrey, the greater part of w'hich 
is dirty and iinpfeasant, and filled with low inhabitants, 
but with a spacious common, agreeable environs, and some 
genteel scats around it. ’I'he ]>lace is of considerable 
autuiuity; it is culled in Domesday-book Alic/ielhamf 
which signifies the great dwelling, and in subsequent 
records, Miccham ot Micham : the t appears to have been 
introduced w’ilhin the present century. The church is 
new, having been built about ten 3 'cars only. It is a 
large structure in the pointed style, from designs by G. 

, Smith, Esq., and has a handsome appearance, though said 
not to be in the best taste. Reneuth tlie great window is 
an inscription (removed from the old church), with a bust 
of the deceased and his lady, to Sir Ambrose Crowley, 
alderman of London, (celebrated in the ** Tatler” under 
the name of Sir Humphrey Gieonh^), who died in 1722. 
There are several handsome monuments in this church, 
especially one*by Westmacott to Mrs. Eliz. Tate. In the 
church-yard is the tomb of Anne Hallam, the distin¬ 
guished actress of ** Lady Macbeth,” died 1740. In the 
parish regi^er are the two following curious entries- 

Anne, the daughter of George Wa&hford, who had 
fingers and toes, baptised 1690.'* 


" Widow Duraiil, aged 103, buried 1711." 
o c» 3 
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In this parish are aome snuff-mills, and some calico- 
printers* manufactories, ivitb large tracts of ground, called 
phjsic-gardens, devoted to (he culiiyation of lavender, 
wormwood, camomile, liquorice, peppermint, &c. The 
workhouse, a large building, is on the Common, which is 
also skirted by numerous agreeable residences, and was 
famous some years since for bull-baiting and pugilism, as 
it still is, in the summer season, for the manly game of 
cricket. 

The ill-fated Sir Walter Raleigh had a house and con¬ 
siderable estate at Mitobam, in light of his wife, a daughter 
of Sir !Nicholas Throckmorthn, and one of the maids of 
honour to Queen Elizabeth. Sir Julius Cicsar, Master of 
the Rolls, had also a house here, where^ in 1.598, ho was 
honoured with a visit from Queen Elizabetli. 

The parish has some good almshouses, a sunday-school, 
on an extensive plan, and chapels for ^^esleyaus and 
Independents. 

On the north side of the road to Sutton is Mitcham 
Grove, the villa of Sir John W. Lubbock, Bart. 

MOIjE (The), a river in Surrey, which rises in the 
sou«^li part of the county, runs north to Dorking, and 
passing beneath Box-hill, is generally believed to di.sflp- 
pear in its vicinity, and to rise again near Lealberhead. 
Hence Pope calls it, 

" The sullen Mole, that hides his diving flood.” 

But the fact is, that a tract of soft ground, nearly two 
miles ill length, called The Swallows, in very dry seasons, 
absorbs the waste water in caverns mllie sides of the banks ; 
but not so as to prevent a constant stream from taking its 
course in an open channel above ground, winding round in 
from Dorking to Leatherbead ; though not of 
that breadth as when it crosses the road at Micklcbam ; 

f 

hej’ond which, at Burford bridge, its channel, in very hot 
seasons, is sometimes dry. This river, proceeding from 
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Lratberliead to Chobham, enters tlie Thames at East 
IVIoulsoy, on the south side of Hampton-bridge. 

• MONTREAL, at lliverhead, near Sevenoaks, Kent, 
22^ miles from London, is the seat of be present Lord 
Amherst (ci-devant Governor-General of India, and Am¬ 
bassador to China), but was erected by his predecessor, 
and named by him in memory of his success in the reduc-^ 
tion of Montreal, in Canada. That nobleman built the 
])resent elegant mansion on tho site of a former residence, 
wliich was called Brook's Place. In the grounds is a 
trium|)hal column, which records th'a achievements of the 
British troops in North Am^ica, during the late earTs 
command there as general; and is also said to have had 
another object in view—that of perpetuating the remem¬ 
brance of the happy meeting on this spot, of his late 
lordship and his brotlier, tho admiral, w'ho, after having 
been engaged on diflerent services, in distant parts of the 
globe, during the w'ar which preceded that called the 
American war, and gamed honour both to themselves and 
their country, met and embraced here ; they having entered 
the park nearly at the same instant, by difierent avenues. 

I\IOORK HALL, m the parish of Harlow, Essex, 
agreeably situate within a mile north-eastward of the 
church of that place, is the elegant seat of Thomas Perry, 
Esq. It is a modern building, surrounded by a park and 
handsome pleasure-grounds. The south-eastern part of 
the bouse is ornamented in the Doric style, and a retired 
walk in the grounds presents some choice views, 

MOOR PARK, near Rickmansworth, Heits, now the 
seat of Robert Williams, Esq., was anciently the property 
of St. Alban's Abbey, until the contentions betw'een the 
houses of York and Lancaster. Henry Vll. granted it to 
John de Ver%, Earl of Oxford j but it again reverted to 
the crown, and was for some time in the posses^"*-^ 
Cardinal Wolseyr. It bad^ afterwards several owners, 
among whom w'as the celebrated Lucy, Countess of Bed¬ 
ford. In Charles the Second’s lime it was purchased by 
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the imrorturiate DuVe of Monmouth, whose widow is said 
to have ordered the heads of all the trees in the park to 
be cut off, immediately on being informed of the decol¬ 
lation of her husband. This tradition is strengthened by 
the condition of many of the oaks here, which are decayed 
from their tops. In 1720, the duchess sold this estate to 
B. H. Styles, Esq. After his decease it wus purchased by 
the great Lord Anson, whose nephew again sold this estate 
to Sir Lawrence Dundas, Bart., in 1765. It was next pur¬ 
chased, in 17U7, by Thomas Bates llous, Esq., an East- 
India Director, who' dying in February, 1790, his exe¬ 
cutors sold it to the late Robert Williams, Esi]., an emi¬ 
nent banker of London, w’hoso son (M. P. for Dorchester) 
is the present owner. 

The mansion is one of the most elegant residences in 
Hertfordshire. Mr. Styles had the former house (reputed 
to have been erected by the Duke of Monmouth) entirely 
new cased, and fronted with Portland stone : he also 
erected a magnificent portico of the Corinthian order, and 
two wings for the chapel aud offices, connecting them with 
the centre by Tuscan colonnades. The entire expense, 
in.jluding the improvements in the park, wus more than 
150,000/. The height of the ground towards the * south 
contracts the view; but the northern front commands an 
extensive prospect, the hill which had obstructed the 
sight having been low'ered by Mr. Styles. 

Further improvements were made by Lord Anson, and 
otl,. ~ by Sir Lawrence Dundas, wbo fitted up and orna¬ 
mented the Ball-room in a most superb style, at the cost 
of not less than 10,000/. A reverse of fortune attending 
. ^e next possessor, Mr. Rous, that gentleman found it 
expedient to pull down the wings, for the sake of dis¬ 
posing of the. materials, but the other parts were left 
r^,''5ched. 

Tne ^Interior is rich and interesting. The Hull is most 
splendifflylkdomed, the door-ways being of choice marble, 
surmounted with gilt reedings ) and the four large com- 
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partiuents benealli the superb gallery that goes round the 
upper part, being embellished with paintings from the story 
oV lo and Argus. 

'I'hp Saloon, or Hilliard Room, is a noble well-propor 
iioiied apartment, wainscoted with oak, and decorated with 
{laintings of the Four Seasons, &c. The ceiling, which is 
from t\ie heathen mythology, w'as painted by Sir James '*■ 
Thornhill; it is copied ironi one of Guido's, in tlie 
llespighari J’uluce. The grand Staircase was painted by 
Sleiter, of Venice, with subjects iroxn Ovid. The Ball 
lionm. furnished in a most ^mptuous manner, contains 
the following among other eminent pictures:—The Flight 
into Kgypt, Claudia; Our Saviour, and a St. John, Guido; 
Preparing to liathe, l^oleniberg ; a Landscape, Morland ; 
JMaying the Guitar, A'andyke ; tlie Presentation, Bossan ; 
the Good Samaritan, (iuercino ; St. Agnes, Cigoli; Fruit, 
'\’^ere1det; a 1 .andscape, Cuyp ; Archimedes, Sebastiani; 
and the Adoration, Casio Dolci. The coiling and chimney- 
piece arc extremely superb : the latter, which is of fine 
marble, (as are those of all the principal apartments) ia 
ornamented w'ith several small female figures, and at the 
side with two others, as large as life, most beautifufly 
sculptured and polished. In the Dining Room are some 
fine family portraits, with excellent busts of the late Mr. 
Perceval, and Mr. Pitt. 

1 be Park, which is about five miles in circumference, 
and finely wooded with oak, elm, and l^m e. isjvell atpeked 
with deer. It has a pleasiug inequality of sumcl$,4ind 
was chiefly brought into its present state by Lord Ansob, 
who expended albout HO,COOL in improving it. I'he pre- 
aent pleasure-grounds and kitchen-garden w'ere formed 
bis lordship, who first planted here that excellent fruit, 
the Moor-parK apricot, from which all the others of that 
name are derived. The present owner has enlarg^tf'tbe"* 
park with about ninety aores, together with the Moor 
House, now occupied by his mother; he has also increased 
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his estate, by tlie purchase of difTereut mauors to an extent 
of nearly four thousand acres. 

MOIIANT’S COURT HILL, a remarkably fine emi*- 
nence in Kent, rising gradually to a great height (on tlio 
road to Sevenoaks, 20 miles from London), and command¬ 
ing one of the richest views in that county, if not in 
England. * 

MORDEN, a retired village in Surrey, 9 miles frojii 
Westminater-bridge, bounded east and north by Mitcham 
and Merton. Here js an extensive snufi'-mill. The pre> 
sent church is of brick, anii^was erected about 1630. 'i'he 
windows, which are pointed and of stone, ajipear to have 
belonged to a former church. In the east window are 
painted the Ten Commandments, with figures of Moses 
and Aaron, and some mutilated pieces of Scripture history. 

Morden Park is a villa, with extensive grounds, tlje seat 
of G. Ridge, Es<][. Here, also, are Morden Lodge, George 
Houre, Esq.; Morden CDltage, —r Bloxam, Esq.; and 
Morden Hall, formerly the scat of Sir Robert Burnett, but 
now an academy. The late Abraham Goldsmidt, Esq. had 
an elegant villa and gardens here, now long since sold in 
lo£s and destroyed. 

MORDEN COLLEGE.—See Blackheath, 
MORTLAKE, a village in Surrey, on the east bank of 
tbe Thames, 7 miles VV.S.W. from London. The church 
was first built about 1348, os appears from a record in the 
Tower; in^^iMS R woa rebuilt, that date being on tbe 
tovT^fr ulfcl east\v^ of the chancel, with the inscription— 
**’Vivat R, H, 8th*’—(“Long live King Henry Vlll.”) 
The walls are of flint and stone checkered. A few of the 
^^indows, with the flat arches of the age of Henry Vlll., 
still remain. The font (which, from his arms being on it, 
is supposed to have been the gift of Archbislfbp Bourchier) 
Is'oli^gonal, with some rich Gothic traceiy. 

^.,4i|dVlortlake have been bufied several persons of celeb- 
lily*' In the church are interred, Dr. John Dee, distiu- 
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f!:uished for his pretensions to magic and astrology, as well 
us by the patronage of Queen Elizabeth, died in 1608, 
aged 81 ; Sir John Barnard, whose s itue adorns the 
Royal Exchange, died 1764; and Sir Brook Watson, died 
1807. In the churchyard is the tomb of the celebrated 
Partridge, tbe astrologer and almanac'maker, who was bred 
a shoemaker, and became sworn physician to Charles IL, 
William 111., and Queen Mary; died 1715. Here is, 
also, a nioiiumenl to Alderman Barber, who being the 
natuml son of a barber in the metropolis, was bred a 
printer, by which profession,, and by participation in the 
9outh-Sea scheme, he acquired considerable riches. In 
1733 he served tho office of lord-mayor. Tlie monument 
to Butler, in Westminster Abbey, was erected by Mr. 
Barber, on w'faich occasion Pope is said to have written 
the following severe lines, which be proposed should be 
inscribed on the vacant scroll under Sbakspeare’s bust;— 

•fl 

Thus Britain lov’d me, and preserv’d my fame 

Pure from a Barber's or a Benson’s name. 

On a neat marble tablet are some pleasing lines in 
memory of the first Viscountess Sidmouth, who died'm 
iSll. 

Great quantities of asparagus are raised in this parish 
for tbe London market. The manor, now included in 
Wimbledon, once belonged to the see of Canterbury, and 
during that time, the manor-houEri.,^as atM^rtlake, and 
was occasionally the residence of tbe afcEbishop'dTm.^of 
whom have dated some of their public acts from tWt 
place. Archbidiop Anselm celebrated the feast of Whit¬ 
suntide there in the year 1099. Archbishop Corboyle wee 
confined to his house at Mortlake by sickness, A.D. 1136. 
Archbishop Peckbam died there, A.D. 1S92 ; and Arch¬ 
bishop Reynolds in 13*27. Archbishop Meopham, having 
fallen under the displeasure* of tbe Pope, was excommu- 
jpicated by him, and retiring to Mortlake, spent many days 
there in solitude. Archbishop Warham appears to have 
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boon the last prelate who resided there, ills successor. 
Archbishop Cranmer, alienated the manor of Mortlake to 
Henrj Vlll., in exchange for other lands. The house 
was probably pulled down soon afterwards. 

In Mortlake is an old bouse, reported to have been the 
residence of Oliver Cromwell, but more j>robabl 3 r of one 
' of his adherents, Pack, Ticbbourn, or Ireton. Witfiin the 
last century, this house was inhabited by the amiable and 
benevolent Edward Colston, the great benefactor of the 
City of Bristol. A great portion of this parish is inclosed 
within Richmond Park. H contains a few almshouses aud 
a charity school. 

MODLSEY (East and West), tw» small villages in 
Surrey, situate about 1,^ mile from Kingston, and both 
named from the river Mole, which runs between them. In 
1750, an act of parliament was passed, enabling James 
Clarke, Esq., then lord of the manor of East Moulsey, 
to erect a bridge over the Thames to Hampton Court, and 
to receive tolls from passengers. This bridge, which is 
of wood, was opened in 17.53, and is still private pro- 
pe^y. Moulsey has some neat and attractive seats in its 
vicinity, most of which are notited by us under other 
heads. The ffunt, which is a fine common, bordering on 
the Thames, has been the scene of many a pugilistic 
contest. Races are now holden annually here, and the 
noblemen and gentlemen forming tbe Clarence Club meet 
berft^r ^ icfct*'jq | gJ/*i»^and practise. 

HILL, an exceedingly rural and pleasant 
Vdlage in Middlesex, miles N. from London, in the 
parish of Hornsey, situate on an eminence commanding 
varied and extensive prospects, and agreeably studded with 
detached viUas, and other genteel residences. The place 
takes its name from a famous well on thh hill, where, 
‘Tbrinllly, the fraternity of St. John of Jerusalem, in 
Clerkenwell, had their dairy, awith a large farm adjacent, 
end a chapel for nuns. The water of this spring was then 
deemed a specific for scrofulous and cutaneous diseases. 
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NASING, a parish and respectable villag;e in Essex ; 
the latter being miles from Kpping and 17 from London, 
between Waltham Abbey and Roy don. The church is a 
spacious structure, of considerable antiquity : behind one 
of the columns, which divide the body from the aisle, is a 
small door, leading by narrow winding stairs to an aper¬ 
ture in*front of the chancel, sufficiently large to exhibit ' 
a person nearly at full-length to the congregation. This 
is supposed to have been designed cither as a place of 
penance, or of general thanksgiving ^ most ])robably the 
latter, for, on a w’ooden tablet^beneath the aperture is in¬ 
scribed the 116th Psalm—“ 1 will pay my vows unto the 
Lord, in the sight of all his people,’'&c. The parsonage- 
house hero is moated round. Near the village, aud on the 
coinuion, are many genteel villas. 

N AA'KSTOCK, a village in Essex, 7 miles from Rom¬ 
ford, and 16 from London. 'J'he church, which consists of 
a nave and south aisle^with a shingled spire, has a north 
door Ilf Saxon workmanship. On the common, near the 
village, were the reinains of an ancient fortification or 
encampment, with an embankment of considerable heig||t 
near it., and a deep fosse on each side. There was for¬ 
merly a mansion at this village, called Navestoek Hall, on 
an estate recorded to have been given to the cathedral of 
St. Paul, by King Edgar, in the ninth century. At tlie 
Reformation, tliis estate was alienated from the church, 
and, in 1553, Queen Mary grarjtAd the .■^"■nor Sir 
Edward Waldegrave, Kut.; aud, in his descendaufs, 

Earls of Waldegrave, it has continued to the present time,^ 
n period of nearfy 30® years. Sir Edward Waldegrave 
was a principal officer in the household of Princess Mary,* 
subsequently Queen of England, and therefore was deemed 
a proper per'sen, w’ith Sir Robert Rochester, his uncle, 
and Sir Francis Englefield, to be employed by King 
Edward VI. and his council in forbidding mass in the 
house of the said lady, which at that time was Copt 
Irtll near Epping ; and these gentlemen, for their failure 
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beTtiiiii incurred tlio kmg’s displeasure to such a degree, 
that he coinniltted theia first to the Fleet Prisoa, aod 
thence to the Tower; but upon the king's death, oh 
July 6, they rose to the highest favour with Queen 

JViary, more especially Sir Edward Waldegrave, whom she 
admitted iuto her privy council, constituting him roaster 
- of the great waidrobe, will* a grant of several ihanors. 
On the day following her coronation, he was made a 
knight of the carpet; and, in 1534, was appointed one of 
the commissioners the trial of tiir hlicholas Throck¬ 
morton. lie represented ^^omcrsetsliire with Sir John 
Sydenham, Knt., in 1554, and in the parliament w'hich 
assembled, January 1557, and co\itiuued its sittings 
until the demise of the queen, was one of the members 
for Essex; in which last year, he was appointed Chan¬ 
cellor of tbo Duchy of Lancaster, and Lieutenant of 
\Valtliam« or Epping Forest. These were his rewards lor 
fidjslity to Queen Mary ; but, upon„ the accession of Eli¬ 
zabeth, he was divested of .all his emjdoyinents, and com¬ 
mitted, as before, a prisoner to the Tower, where he re¬ 
mained up to the time of his.df^Qtlb on the 1st of September, 
idol, aged 44 years. His remains were interred witbui 
Borley Church, as were also those of his wife, with their 
third daughter, Magdalene, married to Sir JobnSoutbeote, 
Knt., of Witbam, Essex. Navestock Hall was erected by 
James, the first Barpn l^aldegrave, a title conferi-ed by 
James II.; and, aftej^eiug for many years the constant 
re^d^v^^lif^^sCeiity, was pulled down by the late 
^'^ntess, and the materials sold by public auction, in the 
month of March, 1811. 

% In the chancel of the church are several monuments to 
the Waldegrave family: one, a large mural monument, to 
the first two eurls, with a long inscription by the" late Royal 
Hig^ess, Maria Duchess of Gloucester, and X^ountess- 
Detwager Waldegrave, the rq^ict of the second earl, whose 
los^ . s he c leploiea, and whose virtues she eulogizes, in u 
^I^J.^^g|||||||||||||,gl uUccling eluquoncc; a second raonumenV, 
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•zeouted by Bacon, ju«., represents a mother sveepin^ 
9 ver the canteen of her son, shipwrecked on the shore ; 
at the top, u boy placed on a rock, and gradually unfurU 
ing tlie British standard ; and underneath, “ In memory of 
the Hon. Edward Waldegrave, son of (»eorge, fourth Bari 
of Wa|(legrave a third inscription, near the east window 
of the south aisle, is dedicated to the memory of Willihm 
Lord Radstock, w’ho died August 20, 1825, aged 73/* 

On a hrsiss plate on the ground: *' Richard Makyni* 
aworne ordinary groome in the clmuadrie to king Edward 
the A'lth, died April 5, 1603.’'» 

On the north wall : “ Sacred to the memory of Eliza< 
heth, the second wtfe of James, the fifth Earl of Cardigan, 
daughter of .Tohn, the third Earl of Waldegrave, lady of 
the bed-chamber to her Majesty Queen Charlotte, who 
died June 23, 1823, aged 6.5 years.” 

In the north wall of the chancel is a mural tablet, to the 
memory of Henrietta, 4.^j^U^aldegrave, the wife of the 
first Baron Waldegrave, and tre daughter of James II., by 
Arabella Churchill, thl sister of the great Duke of Marl- 
boTougb. ^ 

. In the chancel is a mural monument, with a half-length 
figure of the deceased, to the memory ^ John Green, 
Esq., Barrister-at-law; and, on a fiat stone, an inscription 
to that of John Green, Recorder of London, as well as of 
his son, John Green, Sergeant-at-law. This family was 
possessed of a large portion of thfi»K*'*’'’sh w«a gold 

by Maurice Green, Mus. D., to the Waldegraves. ' \ 

In the Hall, near the church, are several portraits of iV^ 
Waldiegraves, vAiich ^ere removed from the mansion 
wh^n it was taken down. 

Dudbrook£, a small mansion in the parish, is now the 
occasioiiByres*ideDce of John James W^aldegrave, Esq. 

HALL, in the parish of Royddn, Eskez, 
hat sudate not far from Harlow, near the confluence of the 
j^ets Lea and Stort, originally belonged to Waltham 
Abbey, hut was afterwbrdi, from the reign of Edwafd IV* 
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to A.D lt)3o, the seal of tlie Colt family; one of whose 
desceodauts, Sir Henry Colt, was a favourite companion 
of Henry VIII., and the court wit of the day. 'rhis gen¬ 
tleman having obtained information that the monks of 
Waltham were in the habit of visiting Clieshunt nunnery 
niglit, be caused them to be watched, and on one occa- 
»' aion pitched a buck>stall in a meadow, below the ascent of 
a bridge which they were compelled to pass, and inclosed 
several of them within it. The next morning he pre¬ 
sented them to the,King, who, laughing heartily, re¬ 
marked, that “ he had often seen sweeter, but never 
fatter venison.” The ancient mansion, having long been 
converted into a farm-house, was pulled down iii tJie vear 
1773 : but the noble gatew'ay, consisting of several square 
and octangular towers, was left standing. It is con¬ 
structed of brick, and consists of two floors, with a half 
hexagon tower on each side of tlie entrance. Each floor 
is occupied by only one room, measuring 27 feet by 23^, 
and lighted by large wind4«vs; the ceiling of the upper 
story has fallen in: that of the first story is sustained on 
wainscot arches, resting in front on three blank shields, 
an^ a truss composed of a radiant rose; and at the back, 


are four trusseaj the first and third of which represent 
griflinB ; the second and fourth a bear and ragged staff: tiie 
most western of the shields is supported by two horses; the 
second held by a spread eagle, supported by a lion and 


unicorn ♦ an^;^^e th ird-Bsata on a lioness and a bull ducally 
crwneffTrjearine chimney is a colt's head, in an oriia- 
Bi&t of the carving. This stoiy has been wainscoted to 
the height of about eight feet: abo^e the* wainscot on the 
plaster are various figures in the compartments, indifiTer- 
v^ntly paiute^llo represent the most eminent personages 
^of sacred;i^j|mtane, and fabulous history. (>n\he summit 
of th#gate^y are some remains of two curiously twisted 
chimneys; and beneath the i^indows, above the enti'cnce, 
is a macbiocolatiou, and a trefoil ornament, with shieli^ 
and fleurb-de-lis. These venerable remains of antiquity' 
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Are in a state of rapid decay, and haro lately become 
much altered in appearance ; but, in conjunction with part 
of the ancient moat and the contiguous . jliage, they still 
form a very picturesque scene. 

JfETTESWEl^L, or Nettlfswelt,, a parish in Essex, 
composed of a fevr small bouses, a manor-house, and 
parsonic; distant 2 miles from Harlow, and 31 from 
London. The church is small; in one of the walls is 
some curious ornamental brick-work. Here is a free- 
scliool for 10 boys and 10 girls, es|{ablisbed by William 
Marten, Esq., to whose meippry, and that of hia wife, 
there are monuments in the church. 

NEW-CROSS, miles S.S.E. from London, is the 
first village in Kent, on the road from London. Tts turn¬ 
pike-gate forms the houtidnrj-line of the counties of Kent 
and Surrey. The Surrey Canal crosses the road here, to 
W'hich are seven locks within the short distance of a 
quarter of a mile. Heie arc the handsome residences of 
Robert Lucas, Esq., Willinm'^Iolcomhe, Esq., and Tim. 
Stanfield, Esq. At about half a mile distant, on the left 
of the road leading hence to Peckham, is Plow-Garlic 
Hill, on the summit of which is the second station of tfie 
Deal telegraph. 

NEWINGTON BUTTS, a village in Surrey, extend¬ 
ing from the end of Southwaik to Kennington-common, 
is kaid to have received the uame of Butts from the exer¬ 
cise of shooting at hutts^ ancientlynmiich practised here, 
and in other towns cf England, to fit men to Serve^asi 
archers. In this Tillage are the almshouses of the Fisli’s 
mongers* Corapa?iy ; ttle most ancient of which is St. 
Peter’s Hospital, erected in 1618, for 23 of their poof 
members : to the south of this hospital is another, founded 
in 1719, by 3V1 t. Halbert, whose statue stands upon a 
pedestaj^l^biB is for 20 poor men and women. Mere, 
likejd!^, are soihe almshouses of the Drapers’ Company. 
Tbe^oliutch was rebuilt, dn a larger scale, but dn the same 
inconvenient spot by the side of the roadi ih 179S, 

p p 3 
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The monuments in the church worthy of notice are to 
Mrs. Horsley, wife of Bishop Horsley, who died April Si, 
1805, aged 51-; A. Fothergill, M.D. F.R.S. died 1813; 
and Charles de Guiifardiere, A.M., rector, who died 
January 1, 1810, aged 90. 

On the floor of the old church was, among others, the 
grave-stone of George Powell, who, is said, by the editor 
of “ Aubrey,” to have been styled King of the Gypseys, 
and to have died in 1704, in very flourishing circum¬ 
stances. 

The church-yard w'as enlarged by an act of parliament, 
29th Geo. II. I'he most conspicuous monument in the 
church-yard is that to William AUen^ a young man who 
W’as killed by the firing of the soldiers, in the riots which 
took place in 1768, on the occasion of the confinement of 
John Wilkes in the King's Bench Prison. 

The eminent Dr. Samuel Horsley was presented to this 
rectory in 1759. , 

Two new churches have/^o^en built in this parish; one 
called St. Peter's, situate on the east of the Walworth- 
road, erected from designs by Soane; the other called 
l\inity Church, situate on the south side of Trinity- 
square, Blackr^aii-streot, from designs by Bedford. Bot 
structures are handsome; the former has some elegant 
stained glass. 

In 1739, according to Maitland, there were but75l 
houses in this parisl^and only one person who kept a 
coach. oThere are now upw'ards of 6,000 houses, and a 
jj^ulation of 40,000 persons ! 

NEWINGTON, or Stoke N^^tington, a village in 
Middlesex,, miles north of London, in the road to 
Edmonton, dj^ehind the church is a pleasant grove of tall 
trees, kuoijra by the name of Queen Elwdvmth's Walk. 
In tl^ mauor-house, then the seat of Sir ThoimsA Abney, 
the euellent Dr. Watts was^ treated, for 36 yeafSi^with 
&11 tbiP^dness that friendship and respect could dici.^ 0 . 
Mrs. the daughter of Sir Thomas, ordered, by her 
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will, that this estate should be sold, and the produce dis¬ 
tributed ill uliaritable donations. It was sold to the late 
‘Jonathan £ude, Ksq., and the produce, amounting to 
several thousand pounds, was distributed accordingly, la 
the church-yard is a monument, recording the deallis of 
the late Alderman Picket, his son, and daughter. His 
daughter fell a victim to filial alTection : in endeavouring 
to cover her father^s face with a handkerchief, whilst 
asleep in his dining-room, her dress caught fire, and she 
uas so much burnt as to occasioji her death. His son, 
Lieutenant Picket, was slai^ on board the Triton East 
Indianiaii, in Tellicherry Hoads, by a body of Trench, 
who made their escape from prison, and seized the ship. 
The memory of Alderman Picket will be ever remembered 
with respect; by his eicertions the improvements near 
Temple Par w'ere effected, which bear his name. 

NEWINGTON GREEN, a village in Middlesex, 
between Islington ai^l Stoke N ewington, consisting of a 
handsome square, (parff^ifylie jiarish of Islington, and 
partly in that of Newington,) principally inhabited by 
merchants and gentlemen. On one side of it is a meeting¬ 
house, of which the lute celebrateikPr. Price was minister 
for many years. An old house in tSe^irtre of the south 
side, (now converted into two, oiie of which is a boarding- 
school,) is said to have been the residence of Henry VIII. 
On the ceiling of the principal room of this house are the 
aims and initials of James I. A.JI^rge old budding at the 
north-west corner of the Green, called Bishop's Place.^now 
pulled down, is thought to have been the residencdsof 
Henry Algernon Peiiy, Earl of Northumberland, when 
he wrote the memorable letter, disclaiming any matrimonial 
contract between himself and Queen Anne Holejne, and 

0 i^ated '*at Newington Greene,^’ the 13th of 
I Henry VIII. Near this place are Baradue 
Massey, Esq.,•and Paradise House, Rev. — 

* NEW LODGE, near Berkhamsted, Herts, is the seat of 
J. Mooie, Esq. 
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NEW LODGE, beyond the Obelisk at the other side of 
Barnet, Middlesex, is tUc elegant villa of Mrs. Baronneau.^ 

NEW RIVER, a fine artificial stream, brought from 
Herts, for the supply of the metropolis with water. This 
river has its principal source at the village of Amwell, 
Herts, 30 miles from London. A number of springs are 
here collected into a wide open basin of considerable depth, 
6n the side of which is placed a large stone, with 
inscriptions on each side, implying that from Chadwell 
spring the river flows fprty miles, and that the stream was 
opened in 1608. The original supply of water having been 
found inadec^uate to its vast consumption, the mill 
stream of the river Lea was resorted to ;«and, after various 
disputes and litigations between its proprietors and the New 
River Company, the mill at length became the company's 
property, and they have now the unrestrained use of the 
water, so that the river Lea may be considered one of its 
sources. In order to preserve a,level, the new river takes 
a winding course ; its geiier>^*^diref.tion being parallel to 
the Lea, at the distance of a mile or two from it, on higher 
ground, passing Ware, Hoddesdon, Amwdll, Broxboume, 
an^ Cbesbunt: at W'J/tbam Cross it enters Middlesex; 
and making a diTcuit towards Enfield chase returns to the 
town of Enfield, and thence with two very devious bflMfls 
to Hornsey ; winding among the gentle elevations of tliis 
pleasant valley, it approaches the upper end of Stoke 
Nilb'ington, and passjpf^ronward beneath Highbury to the 
easLaide of Islington, ingulfs itself under the roSd, in a 
su^erranean channel of three hundred yards. At this part of 
the river is a brick building, conlk.iiiing^'Beveral mains, 
which the water is conveyed to the eastern parts of 
London; fmd a little spring above, which conlrihutes its 
Stor|^ the genuine stock, is much used by th*b n^babitanta 
of If^jf^on. The river again rises in Colebrook-'^w, and 
atill wasting the southern side of Islington, reacb^^its 
termination at the New River Head,^adler'8 Welki. 

NONSUCH; was the name giveh to a palace dear 
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(Jieam, in Surry, commenced by Henry Vlll., and com¬ 
pleted by Henry, Earl of Arundel, “for tlie love and 
lionour he bare to his olde maister.” 'i'he fate of this 


edifice, which received its name on account of its unparal¬ 
leled magnificence, affords a striking instance of the 
instability of human splendour. Camden describes it as 
** a mdnumentof art,” and adds that “you would think tlie 
whole science of architecture exhausted on it.” Hentzer, a 
German, speaks of it in similar terms of high eulogium, and 
tlie description given of it in the sui^vey taken by order of 
parliament, in lOM), confirms the report of its extraordinary 
mugnidcence. The materials of the house were then 
valued at ^7,020,^ To it were attached two pai ks, com¬ 
prehending about 1600 acres. The larger of these was 
afterw’ards called Worcester-park, though from what cir¬ 
cumstance is not know'n. In little more than a century 
after its erection, the splendid edifice was levelled with the 


ground, and not a ves^i^o now maiks the s]iot on w'hicb it 
stood. 

After tlie decease of the EaiTof Aiundel, his son-in-law« 


Loid Lumley, conveyed this estate to tlie crown in 1591. 
Mousuch afterwards became a favonte residence of QuSen 
Elizabeth, and it was here that the Earf^ff^Essex first ex¬ 


perienced her displeasure. It was settled upon Anne, 
Queen of James I. and in the following leign, on Queen 
Henrietta Maria. In 1670-1, Charles IJ. granted Mon- 
such, with both the parks, to George Viscount Grandison, 
and Henry Brouncker, Esq. in trust for the Viscount’s 
niece Barbara, whom the king created Duchess of Cleve¬ 
land and Baroniss ofiscCbnsucli. This lady pulled down 
both tlie palace and Worcester-house, and turned the 
parks into farms. At her death in 1709, the Duchess left 
tliem hotly tef her grandson, the Duke of Grafton, whose 
successor sold them in 1731. m 

N0K131TON is a Lainlel^ to Kingston, Surrey, on the 
]i^don-road. Ucre is KorMton-place, a tasteful and con- 
'veuienl structure, w ith grounds very judiciously disposed • 
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until lately the property, in right of bis wife, of C. N* 
Palmer, Esq., late M.P. for the county. This aeatiant 
present unoccupied. Opposite Norbitoii-place is KorhiUm 
Hullf a modern residence, the properly of General G. 
Johnstone. 

NORBURY F.4RM, on the Crovdon-road, near Croy- 
don, a handsome mansion with extensive pleasure-grounds 
tastefully planted, and contiguous larm lands, the seat of — 
Sanderson, Esq. The house was built by Mr. Nassh, the 
architect. ^ 

NORBURY PARK, n^w the seat of IT. P. Sper¬ 
ling, Esq. is an ancient manorial estate, in the parish of 
Mickleham, Surrey, comprising upwardfi of 500 acres ; VJOO 
of which form the park and pleasure grounds, 120 the 
woods and plantations, and the remainder arable and 
meadow land, w*ith a neat farm ornec. Tins estate 
was for many years possessed by the ancient family of 
Stydolfe, a name considerable, jn dhis and the adjoining 
counties eyer since the Con^flt^T. *-In an old register, from 
1549 to 1680, is a curio.us licence granted in 1633, by 
Moses Wall, parson of jMickleham, upon the certificate of 
Lawrence Wright, MCD., to the worshipful Lady Frances 
Stydolfe to eat'-'fdsfi during Lent, and on ell fish da 3 's, on 
account of her ill health, she paying all dfies for this in* 
dulgence. The next year the whole family were taken ill, 
end had the same licence on the same condition, 'i'bis 
ancient family declining in a female, the Tryoiis came into 
possession, from them it passed to Mr. Chapman, of 
whom it was parebasedj^itb all manorial appendages, 
by — I .ock. Esq. The old manctksi-hodse stood on the 
lower side of the perk, near the road ; but being decayed 
and ruinous, Mr. Lock pulled down the greater part of it, 
reserving the north end for Lis farm, and trebled upon a 
a^-ohosen eminence, on the opposite side of the pQrk, one 
eililb most elegant and beautiQ^l seats in the county. 
tbirchurch-yard, the rising slopes of Norbtiry Pnrk,beaiki- 
fully yariegated with stately trees, appear to the* 
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gre&tesl advantage. Tbe park itself is extensive and well 
^^liversified ; it ia asserted that, when Sir Richard Stydolfe 
was owner, it was famed for containing 40,000 walnut-trees, 
and it still possesses a vast number. 

Tbe extent and richness of prospect from tbo bouse, fill 
the beholder with admiration. To the north, a large 
expanie of country displays a varied and magnificent 
scene. The south presents, a picture equally striking, with 
elegant villas and plantations on each side. The hanging 
hills, adorned with stately beech qp the right, contrast 
will) the fine downs covered wilJi evergreens, and tbe chalky 
crags of Box IJill, on the left. Beneath is a fertile vale, 
through which the, river Mole silently pursues its course, 
and then sinks imperceptibly from the sight. 1'lie sides 
of the principal rooms are painted by Barrett, with views 
of the romuiilic mountains and lakes of Cuinherlund and 
^Vestmoreland, which are so managed as to havo the 
appearance of being a continuation of the surrounding 
scenery. The whole .«^inJi'|j|b)y connected with a view 
from the windows, and adapted^tp convey a classical idea 
of a perfect landscape. »v 

This estate w as sold by auction Robinson, Esq. in 
1819, for 19,000, exclusive of the vaffRc‘of Uie timber, 
it has since been purchased by the present proprietor. 

Roman coins have been found here. 

!NORTliKNJ), a hamlet of tbe parish of Fulham, Mid¬ 
dlesex, ^ of a mile S.S.E. from l-Jamiuersmith. Here is a 
house built by the late celebrated comedian, Samuel Foote, 
and for many years h^favourite i-esidence. At a little,, 
distance from Forte’s itilfil, on the opposite side of Uie road, 
is a dwelling, wherein tbe famous engraver, £aTtolox||||l 
resided ; apd on tbe eastern side of the road, contiguous to 
1' ammorsmitlr, is still remaining the bouse in w}^|ih 
Richardson wrote the greater part of " Sir CharlessjQ^n- 
dism>,’’ and much of **Clar^sa Harlow.*’ 

^NC)RT11 FLEET, a village in Kent, 2t miles from 
'London, situate on tile Thames, within a mile of Graves¬ 
end, is railed in Domesday-Book, N'ln'Jluct ; and iu 
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the Textus Roffensis, Nw'thjieota ; the latter part of the 
name being derived from its situation close to the oi 
arm of the Thames, which flows from hence towards South- 
fleet; and the former from its northern position as 
regards Southfleet. It is divided into two districts, upper 
and lower Northfleet; or Nortfafleet on the hill, and North- 
fleet on the shore. This place w^ formerly of more con¬ 
sequence than at present, having had a weekly market and 
three fairs annually. The parish is very extensive, and its 
population upwards cf 2000; the greater number of the 
inhabitants being emplojeddn agriculture, or in the chalk- 
works, which here, as at Greenhithe, are very considerable. 
Northfleet has for some years past been considered a 
pleasant summer retreat, with the reputation of being to 
Gravesend what Broadstairs is to Margate; and to the 
visitor desirous of enjoying rural scenery, and the invalid 
in search of health, it oifers many temptations. Kespect- 
able families and well-built roQvyy hUiuscs, characterize the 
immediate neighbourhood, j|4^st ^e country, south end 
west, furnishes attractive Ahd varied scener}’. The church 
is a large brick building^boving*three aisles and a chancel, 
and has been added ^(Wi£t various periods, as may be traced 
from its different s^les of architecture. Many monuments 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are still to bdM|||L 
in tlie chancel, and among them, one to the memory mHHs 
wife of Richard Davy, £sq., keeper of the jew4^Sf 
Henry VI and a fine alabaster memorial of EdvHIrd 
Browne, M.D., who resided at Ingress, and was physician to 
.Charles II. i 

Between Northfleet and Gravesedd:, is an excellentbadi- 
ii%' establishment, having warm, cold, vapour, and shower 
salt-water baths, and machines which may be used at all 
tis^B of the tide. Attached to the bathing-house is a 
(leli^lj^l pleasure-ground, luxuriant with trees, shrubs, 
and herbage, overhanging the nver. Here the visitor omy 
enjoy a prospect of the most animated and interesting kin^; 
in nothing can be more complete than the accommoda¬ 
tions of these baths. 
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NORWO JD, B hamlet in Surrey, 5 miles from I^ndoti, 
\pin(l 3 miles south from rrambervrell, in the several parishes 
of Croydon, Slreatham, Lamheth, and Camberwell. It is 
a straggling place, scattered round a la. je wide common ; 
but standing on a considerable eminence, it has the com¬ 
mand of extensive and asreeable views, and there are still 
a/etv agreeable walks le^ here, out of the dusty high road 
inllosed right and left, so prevalent for several miles on the 
Surrey side of the bridges. This place and its contiguous 
woods, were, for many years, famous for gypseys, who 
have long since been dispersed by the exertions of the 
magistrates, though not so completely that any party of 
visitors can even now escape the importunities of one or 
more of tljem. Regular encampments of this singular 
people used anciently to be formed on the common. 

One of the district churches of Jjamheth, called St. Luke*s, 
Norwood, was built here, on a high and commanding 
situation, on the aBcent*of,.the hill leading to the village. 
It is principally of bridK^and ra plan a parallelogram; the 
principal front is north instead or^est, and has a portico of 
six Corinthian columns. The st^ile is in two storicf: 
the first square, ornamented with DorVc/^nlumns ; the upper 
octagonal, crowned with a pyramidal roof anti cross. The 
sbath and north fronts have each a single range of windows,, 
with arched heads. The interior is exceedingl^r plain; 
galleries cross the north and south ends, and in the northern 
one is the organ. The church, which accommodates up¬ 
wards of 1,400 persons, was begun in 1833, and consecrated 
July 1835. The architcVt was F. Bedford, Fsq. 

A house of industrj^'^^s erected here in 1813, at an 
expense of nearly ^4,000 ; in it upwards of 350 childreft 
are taught to read, knit, spin, &c. Near this building is a 
chapel, erected in 1817, for Independents, and attached to 
it is a school-house, in which more than 350 children are 
educated on the British and Iforeign school system. Here 
is also a district-school on Bell’s plan, built in 1824. 

' Norwood is studded with villa residences, large and 

Q Q 
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small, and of various degrees of elegance, and has several 
good houses of entertainment for visitors, aristocratic or 
plebeian. There is but little in the whole hamlet to 
interest either the antiquarj or the tourist; but the air is 
very salubrious, and the prospect around embraces the 
metropolis, Hampstead, Highgate» Cneenwich, Chelsea, &c. 
the place has therefore always ibeen famous for holid^ 
excursions and pleasure^paities, and the resort hither ras 
of late years been much increased in consequence of the 
discovery of the mineral waters, called the Beulah Spa; 
which rise at a place called Beulah, or Beaulim, in the 
vicinity of the village, from the brow of a hill there. I'ho 
S})a is embosomed in a wood of oaks'; and, to attract 
visitors, grounds around it, to the extent of twenty acres, 
have been laid out by the proprietor at a heavy expense, 
from designs by Mr. Decimus Burton, with terraces, com¬ 
manding extensive views, plantations, walks, and rides, &c. 
A very elegant tavern has lately bCreu erected here. The 
spa was first opened in 183''I 

NORWOOD, a town*-!iip and chnpelry in the parish of 
Hftyes, Middlesex, 11 '"iiles west from London, between 
thb roads to lJx|'rij’g6 and Hounslow. In Southall, 
another hamlef) adjoining this, and belonging to the same 
pariah, is a celebrated weekly cattle-market, held 
^londay. Francis Meyrick, Fsq., the ancient 
of a manor here, obtained a charter for holding a 
market, and two annual fairs. A lease of tliis charter 
purchased in 1805,byJMr. William Welch, who immediately 
afterwards constructed a marketfi^ ace, admirably adapted 
for the accommodation of cattle-dealers. Thus, and by 
o^her judicious measures, a cattle-market has been estab¬ 
lished at Southall, inferior to that of Smithfield only. 

Close to Norw'ood, but in Keston parish, are a manufac¬ 
tory bf oil of vitriol, and a government d^pdt for gun- 

pOwdofjijSit 

'^iijflURSt'ED, a rural village in Kent, four miles from. 
C^vesend, and about 24 direct from London, has some 
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remains of an ancient court-house, and its church is an 
\ancient gothic atnictmre, with a tower, and forms a pictu¬ 
resque ol^ect from many points of the surrounding country. 

OAKS, The, a villa of the Earl of T jrby, (recently de¬ 
ceased) on Banstead Downs, w'as built by a society of 
gentlemen, called the Hunters’ Club, as a place of festivity 
in tie hunting season/ Sir Thomas Goslin afterwards 
occupied it for a short time. General Burgoyne tlien 
purchased the lease, and built a dining-room, 42 fy^tby 
SI, with an arched roof, elegantly finished, and supported 
by 28 small cased pillars af fine workmanship. The 
dining-table was of plain deal-boards, in conformity to the 
style of a huntingiseat. 1'he drawing-room is an octagon, 
ornamented with a variety of pictures. It commands a 
prospect of Norwood, Shooter’s Hill, many churches in 
London and its environs, Hampstead, Higligate, &c. 
Lord Derby having acquired a fee simple in tlie estate, 
added, at tbo west end^p,large brick building, with four 
towers at each cornet^ and i^ere is a similar erection at 
the east end, which renders tA^structure uniform. The 
grounds and plantations arc about miles in circumference. 
In the pleasure grounds area numbed''^f ancient beeches, la 
one tree in particular, it is said there is d'spAng ; because it 
always contains water, although the well at the house is 
300 feet deep. Lord Derby, uho was remarkable for his 
'hospitality to tbo gentlemen-hunters, and bad a pack of 
stag-bounds on his establishment, could accommodate his 
guests with upwards of 50 bed-chambers. Here 
given, in honour of theleprl’s fust marriage, the celebrated 
fete cbampetro VljicB*^rnished General Burgoyne with 
the subject of the pleasant musical entertainment callbd 
*^Tbe Maid of the Oaks.” His lordship’s second lody 
was the amialile actress. Miss Farren. 

OATLANDS, an elegant mansion, with a remftrkahly 
fine approach to it from Wokon, Surrey, through a beauti- 
. ful park, skirted by the Thames, formerly the seat of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York, and more recently 
of Hughes Ball, Esq. 
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Wlien Heory VllI, bad possession of Hampton Court, 
and was making tho chase there, he contrived to obtain 
Oatlands in exchange for the manor of Tunbridge. Queen 
Elizabeth was here the 14th of August, 1590, and 27th 
of August, 1602, and is said to have shot with a cross-bow 
in the paddock. Ann, consort ^f James I here built a 
room, called the silk-worm room.i^'harles I, in the second 
year of bis reign, settled this place on his queen, Henrietta 
Maria, for her life. His youngest son, called in bis cradle 
Henry of Oatlands, was bom in 1640, in a house here, 
which Mr. Fuller says wan* pulled down when he wrote. 
This mansion stood in a low situation, near the present 
kitchen-garden, and was destroyed during the protectorate 
of Cromwell, except some apartments inhabited by one of 
the earls of Dorset and the silk-worm room above mentioned, 
then called the Gardener's chamber. The park was also 
thrown open : many foundations of buildings are still to be 
traced on the spot where the hquse Stood. At the Restora¬ 
tion, the queen-mother agaiif put in possession of 
Oatlands , in its dilapidrrod state, and after her death, 
Cfa^afles II granted a letjse of it to the Earl of St, Alban's. 
It came next into^ th<' possession of Sir Edward Herbert, 
chief justice utider James II, whose interest in this 6Sti|^ 
being forfeited by his attainder, William 111. granted' 
fee-simple to his brother Arthur, an admiral, who for;jfl|| 
services was created earl of Torrington. The earl dy^p 
W'ithout issue in 1716, devised his possessions to Henry, 
EaiJ of Lincoln. Geotge, son and, heir to tiiis nobleman, 
formed the gardens about the 173,5, and probably 
built the house, which at his death devolved to his brother 
rienry. The latter married Catherine, daughter to Henry 
Pelham, Esq., and niece to the Duke of Newcastle, who, 
iK|viDg no child, was succeeded by his nephew in 1768, 
wIio’ljlEcd his residence at Oatlands, enlarged the park, and 
mimi^^nsiderable plantations.^ At tlie foot of the terraoo 
is a large piece of w’ater, formed by springs. The Thames 
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is not seen at tins point, and Walton bridge, which ter- 
\niinates the view, seeming to be placed across this water, 
causes it to appear like a part of the river. Between the 
houso and the kitchen-garden is anot' er piece of water, 
bjr the side of which the late Dube of Newcastle con¬ 
structed a j^roito, divided into three apartments. The 
outsiife is of wliite ston^, full of perforations, perhaps the 
abode of fish, or some species of ma^'ine animal, but whence 
brought is not known. The sides and roofs are encrusted 
with shells and petrifactions. In oneaof the rooms is a bath, 
supplied by a small spring dripping through the rock ; at 
the end of it is a copy of tlie Venus de jVledicis, as if 
going to bathe, ka one of the windows are the arms of 
Cecil, with many quarterings, encircled by the garter and 
motto—over this is another encrusted room. On the 
side of the park next Walton, is an arch, probably brought 
from the old house, on which is this inscription 

Hcnricus, Comes de Llh^Vn, hunc arcum opus Ignatii Jones, 
vetuBtdfa corrupmm, rcstituit.” 

The owners of Oatlands hau^long held the manors and 
parks of By fleet and Wey bridge Ty leases from tbe cro^n. 
The late Duke of York purchased !b?m t]ie Duke of New¬ 
castle the estate of Oatlands, tlien held under tbe crown- 
leases. He also bought tbe late General Cornwallis’s house 
and estate in Hyfleet, Mr. Paine’s house, called Brooklands, 
and other lands in this parish, and in Byfleet and Walton. 
In 18C0, tbe duke obtained, under the enclosure act, about 
1,0CX) other acres of waste land, so that the domain oom- 
prises about 3,(^00 ac'.i^ The mansion was burnt down 
while the duke was m Flanders, in 1793. The fire broke 
out in tbe night, and the duchess and servants escaped 
with some di^cuUy. A now house was erected, of which 
Holland was the architect; and in 1804, an act was passed 
to enable his Majesty to grant to the Duke of Y^rk the 
inheritance of so much of Aiis domain as was held of the 
.orown. A few years since the whole of this extensive 

property was sold in one lot to Hughes Ball, esq. 

Q Q 3 
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The late amiable Duchess of York passed much of her 
time at Oatlands, in agreeable retirement occupying ber-^'' 
self, arith much anxiety, in protecting a number of female 
children, the offspring of the neighbouring poor, whom 
she caused to be clothed, educated, and placed out in life at 
her private expense. Her Royal Highness was remarkably 
attached to dogs, seldom travelled without half-a-doken in 
her carriage, and carried this addiction to so censurable an 
excess, that as they died off, she had them buried, in a 
part of the grounds appropriated to that purpose, and 
caused wooden tablets, of^ tomb-stone shape, inscribed 
with pathetic epitaphs, to be erected to their memory, 
which may still be seen—a folly, to sp^eak mildly, which 
her benevolent character can alone excuse. 

Oatlands may be visited with little difficulty, and for a 
trifling gratuity. The walk to it from Walton is delightful. 

OCKHAM, a parish in Surry, 24 miles from London, and 
6 from Guildford. The church is a reptory, in the patronage 
of Lord King. The interior is halKlsomely fitted up. On 
the floor, near the pul^^) are full length effigies of 
a man in armour and a ^ oman in flowing robes, supposed 
tube of J. Weston, a^^argarethis wife, who died about 
14tt0. In thecuonii aisle is an elegant monument to Peter 
Lord King, baron Ockam, Lord chancellor in 1725, with the 
effigies of himself and his lady in white marble, with suitable 
inscriptions. In the church-yard is a grave-stone to John 
Spong, a carpenter, with the following punning epitaph :— 
Who many a sturdy oak hath laid along. 

Fell'd by Death's surer hatchet, ^ ere lies Siiong : 

VosU oft he made, yet ne^er a j 7 AK,,/;ould ^et. 

And li>^d by raUingt though he was no wit ; 

Old taws he had, although no antiquarian, 

And itUes corrected, yet was no grammarian. , 

Ockham Park was purchased by Lord Chancellor 
King,1[n 1711, of the Sutton family, and is the seat of the 
present Iiord King, recently mdrried, it will be remembered, 
to the Hon. Ada Byron. The house, which is nearly 
opposite the church, has lately been renovated, and the 
groui^lMhdemjsed and improved. 
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William de Ockham, a celebrated philosopher and polemi¬ 
cal writer of the fourteenth centurj, was bom at this place* 

* OKENDEN, or OCKENDON, North and South, two 
parishes in Essex, so distinguished ^^^m each other in 
reference to their situation. The Tillage of South Oken* 
den, which is 19 miles from London, and 8 from Komford, 
is ndbt and respectablw. The church appears- to bo of 
considerable antiquity f the chief doorway has a curiously 
wrought Norman arch (See Groves). North Okenden, 
10 miles from London, contains few houses. North Oken* 
den Uallf a large and old building, partly modemisod, is 
the property of Sir Charles tlulse, Bart. About half a 
mile from the chprch is an ancient seat called Stubbers^ 
belonging to William Russell, Esq. See Bett Haute, 

OLD FORD, Middlesex, miles E. N. E. from 
London, in the parish of Stratfbrd-le-Bow, and on the river 
Lea, over which, in this place, passed a Roman military 
tv ay. Here is an angient gateway, still entire, supposed 
to be the remains royal palace, vulgarly called king 
John’s palace. Here, in aiiVient times, was a ford over 
the river Lea, which proved so t:^ngerous to passengers in 
great inundations, that many lives were lost: htnce 
Maud, queen of Henry I, had the road turned, and built 
’ Stratford Bridge. Near Old Ford are the Eart London 
Water Workst and some extensive dye-houses. 

ONGAR, CHEPING, generally railed Chipping 
Ongah, a market town in Essex, the Saxon prefix of 
Cheping to the name of which, denotes that the market is 
of remote antiquity. *The town is situate 7^ miles E.^.E. 
of Epping, an(P21 mAes from London, on rising ground, 
with pleasant prospects, and consists chiefly of one bng 
street, one end of which is entered by a bridge over the 
river RodenI*. The market, which was formerly but ill 
supplied, has been recently much improved, rnd the 
market-house repaired. T^e church is a small neat struc¬ 
ture, having many Roman bricks W'oiked into its walls, 
with singularly small windows. It contains many epitaphs 
and inscriptions j one to “ Jane, daughter of the Lord 
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Oliver Cromwell, of Hincbingbrook, Huntingdonsbire, 
Knight of tbe Bath, wbo deposited her mortal part in this / 
dust, in the year of Christ 1637 another to the memory 
of ** that truly noble and religious gentleman, Horatio Pal- 
lavioine. Esq., who died 1648, aged 36.” The town has 
a free-Bcbool and some other charuies. 

There was anciently a castle at Cheping Ongar, built by 
Richard de Lucy, lord of Disce, in Norfolk, formerly lord 
of this manor. It was situate on the summit of a very 
high artificial hill, surrounded by a deep and broad moat 
which, with other works, farmed the fortification, largo 
remains of which are still to be seen. The moat is gener¬ 
ally filled with water, and the sides of the mount planted 
with trees and shrubs, through which a steep w’inding 
walk leads to the summit, where the chief part of the 
building stood: these becoming ruinous, were pulled 
down by William Morice, Esq., in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and on the site he erected a brick building, 
three stories high. In 17^, Ed^rd Alexander, Esq. 
was the proprietor of the^estate; he pulled down this 
erection, and built a haiyisome summer-house in its stead, 
rising to a consideiabje height, with an elegant apartment 
and a dome : this is now a picturesque ruin, from which, 
or the eminence on which it stands, an open country, 
widely extended, presents most interesting views. 

ONGAR HIGH, a parish and small village in Essex, 
about 2 miles west of Choping Ongar. The church has 
an arched roof with paintings, and a wooden spire rising 
out of a square tower. It is entered on the south by a 
handsome semi-circular arch of No^Sn arcbitecture, under 
a Wooden porch, dated 1640. There is a very elegant 
altar-piece. The chief inscriptions are to the family of 
Stane, who have long possessed estates here. * Forest Hallf 
about fLree <^arters of a mile north of the church, is the 
property of^l^ Rev. John Branston Stane. See Blake 
Hall, Keloedorij and Greensted, 

ORPINGTON, a village in Kent, on the river Cray, 

4 miles S. E. from Brtnnley, and 13 from London. 
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Henry A’HI* granted the manor to Sir Percivul Hart, who 
built a seat here* in which he magnificently entertained 
*Queen Klizabeth* July 1573; who on her arrival 
received the first caresses of a nymph > ho personated the 
genius of the house: then* the scene was shifted* and* 
from several chambers* ^whicb* as they were contrived* 
repres*^nted a ship, a sc^a conflict was offered up to the 
spectators’ view, whicb* 8 o much obliged tlie eyes of the 
Princess with the charms of delight* that* upon her de- 
X»urture* she left upon this house Ho commemorate the 
memory both of the author and |lie artifice^ the name and ap* 
pellation of “ Bank Hart !* ” Tlje manor belongs to Sir Per- 
cival Hart Dyke, l\ 0 irt.*of Lullingston Castle* in this county. 

OSTERLEY PARK* Middlesex* one mile and three- 
quarters from Hounslow* is the seat of the Earl of Jersey. 
It belonged anciently to the convent of Sion* on the sup¬ 
pression of which it was granted to Henry* Marquess of 
Exeter; and reverting to the crown on his attainder, 
Edward VI. granted i4*to the Duke of Somerset. Being 
again forfeited, it was grante”| 2 ^ 1557* to Augustine 
Thaier. Between this period and 1570* it came into the 
possession of Sir Thomas Gresham* by whom a ncfble 
edifice was erected. Here this great menshant magnifi. 
cently entertained Queen Elizabeth, before whom* ** The 
Devises of Warre,” and ** a Play*” were performed. Nor- 
den* who wrote in la96, describes Osteriey* which w'as 
then in the possession of the “ Ladie Gresham*” as a 
faire and stately building of bricke* standing iu a park 
well wooded, and garnished with manie faire ponds, which 
afiborded not odbly iisii'’aud foule, as swanes and other 
water-foule ; but also great use for milles* as paper-mill ;b, 
oil-milles* and corne-milles, all which are now deeaid, a 
come-mille dxcepted. ]n the same parke was a verie 
faire Heronrie, for the increase and preservation '^’hereof 
sundrie allnrements were devised and set up* now fallen 
all to ruin.” The mansion afterwards passed into several 
' hands* and was the seat of Sir William Waller* the Pariia- 
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mentary General, la tbe beginning of the last century it 
was obtained, on mortgage, by Sir Francia Clnld, who 
commenced the present mansion about the year 1750. 
His brother was the late Sir Richard Child, whose grand¬ 
daughter, Lady Sarah Child (the eldest daughter of the 
late Countess of Westmoreland), married the Earl of Jersey. 

The park is finely wooded, and six miles in circum¬ 
ference. The house is a magnificent structure of brick, 
extending 140 feet from E. to W. and 117 feet from N. 
to S. At each angle is a turret; and to tho east front is 
a fine portico of the Ionic order. The apartments are 
spacious, and magnificently fitted up with rich hangings 
of silk, velvet, and ghobelin tapestry, elegantly sculptured 
marbles, highly enriched entablatures of mosaic work, &c. 
The decorations were efiected chiefly at tlie cost of the 
late Sir R. Child. 

The Cheat Hall is finely adorned with stucco-work. The 
stair-case is adorned with a painting of the apotheosis of 
William 1., by Rubens. In the galleiy, wdiich is 130 feet 
in length, are many select pictures, by old masters, 
together with some fine portraits, including those of Sir 
Thomas Gresham ; the Duke of Buckingham, by Rubens; 
King Charles, and the Earl of Strafford, by Vandyke; 
the Duchess of York, and Mrs. Hughes, by Sir Peter Lely ; 
and a fine painting of Vandyke, by himself. The library, 
which is fitted up with great elegance, and enriched by pic¬ 
tures, contains a very rare and valuable collection of books. 

From the lodges at Ij^e entrance of tho park, a spacloua 
road descends, between two fine sheets of water. 

OXFORD, a village in Kent,- three miles north of 
Seven oaks, in the direction of Farninglmm, is noted in 
histol^^as the place where Oifa, king of Mercia, defeated 
Lothaire, king of Kent, in tbe time of tbe Saxon heptarchy. 
Ofith, P'e twacherouB murderer of Ethelbert, king of tbe 
£aM Anglwt, having by his Ti'ttories gained possession of 
Otford, ceded it to tbe monks of that age, as an 
aptonement for his flagitious crime. The place was sur¬ 
rendered **in pasena poreorum,'* (as victuals for hogsL 
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and this act of propitiation seems to have succeeded ; for 
^Villiam of Malmesl)urj, one of our bestmoukish historians, 
speaks of the prince as one respecting whom it was doubt¬ 
ful whether Lis vices or his virtues preponderated ! The 
derivation of Otford is uncertain, but it is most probably 
a corruption of Offa'sfoiSt for there is still a ford crossing 
part of the village, and the place is evidently of remote 
antiquity. This the visitor suspects at the first glance, and 
further observation brings conviction strong. Scarcely a 
house in the place but bears unequivocal marks of by-gone 
ages, and we believe that heiia may still be found much 
work for the industrious antiquary, which, from the insig* 
nificance of the vfllage, has escaped the researches of 
previous inquirers. The church is unquestionably of 
great age; it has a wooden porch, with the date of 1637, 
but the greater portion of the edifice is of Norman archi¬ 
tecture. it has a handsome east window, and several 
valuable monuments; of marble, and perhaps the most 
beautiful in the county of Keu'., to Charles Polhill, Esq., 
a grandson of Ireton, with a statue of him, and a medallion 
of his wife ; another to David, son of Thomas Polhill, £{^ 1-9 
of Otford, by Elizabeth, daughter of Ireton, by Bridget, 
'daughter of Oliver Cromwell. About two years since, 
too, as the minister informed us (who kindly accompanied 
us round the church) some mortar at the side of the altar 
accidentally fell to the ground, and a further quantity hav¬ 
ing been knocked away, part of a very ancient tomb pro¬ 
truded. It is of tabular form,^ and composed ^of most 
beautlfurKentii^ ras-works but nothing more is known 
of it. In this church is also a flat stone to one of tlie 
Lords Sydney. The parish register records the marriaga 
of a man age4 99 : the bride’s age is not mentioned ; Imt 
it seems that he survived his nuptials seven years, and 
she twenty. The church is dedicated to St. Bartholomew, 
and in it there formerly stoou an imago of that saint, whheh 
.was held in great veneration by the inhabitants of Otford ^ad 
the surrounding villages, who made ofierings to this idol, 
with prayers to be blest witli sons, until, at length, their 
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superstition attained such a heiglit, that tlie image was 
ordered to be demolished. 

The place, after being given up bj OflTa, continued for 
some centuries the property of the church, attached to the 
see of Canterbuiy. A palace was built here which was 
the residence of several of the Archbishops. Xo this 
palace were attached two parks, with other large posses* 
sions. Thomas a Becket is said to have been particularly 
ibnd of this retirement, and to have wrought many miracles 
at Otford, which are 'believed to this day by some of the 
villagers. " As he walked in the old parke, busie at his 
prayers, he was hindered in his devotions by tlie sweete 
note and melodie of a nightingale, tliat sang in a bush 
beside him, and therefore (in the might of his holinesse) 
he enjoyned, that thenceforth no birde of that kinde should 
be so bold as to sing thereabouts; spd a smithe, then 
dwelling in the towne, having clod his horse, he enacted 
by the same authoritie, that, after that time, no smithe 
should thrive within the jlarish. It was seen, too, that 
the place wanted a fit spring to water it, and Becket 
strrke his staife into the diye g^onnde, in a place therefore 
now called St. Thomases and itnmediately water ap¬ 

peared, which, running plentifullie, servethe the offices of 
the new house till the present day.” 

We did not inquire whether any nightingale has ever 
yet been so bold*’ as to sing at Otford, or whether any 
smith has since '^thrived” there; but, certain it is, tliat 
St. Thomases, or Becker’s as it is called, still exists. 
It is surrounded by the remains of a ^all '^f flint, upwards 
of two feet thick, and is undoubtedly a fine and abundant 
spring, strongly impregnated with iron. Hence it is a 
tonic beverage, and an invigorating bath, rnd henCe its 
efficacy in bracing the system and strengthening weak limbs, 
of wbieS many marvellous stories are still told in the village. 

The palace at Otford must have been of vast extent. 
PRrt of it is still ^j^ing, and a whole field of large size, * 
is covered with Jwpisns of the remainder. This field, 
during the bxli|||fp||pri^ dry weather in the summer of 
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1855, was so unusually burnt up and shrunk, tliat the 
sliape and size of every ground-floor apartment of tlie 
original edifice, could be distinctly seen and traced. The 
whole remains of this ancient palace, it lading the well, 
stand on a farm of a gentleman named Selby, whose lady 
jiolitel^ afforded us every«information in her power. Nume¬ 
rous coins liad, she said, been dug up in the grounds, and 
the entire farm, wliich is extensive, presented vestiges of 
w'liat must originally have been a very large range of 
buildings. Beckett’s well, too, wliicb is at the back of the 
house occupied by her family, was still, she told us, 
esteemed for its virtues; but the water was too hard for 
any household use* On referring to books, we find that, 
up to the death of Archbishop Morton, in 1460, several of 
tlie primates of England had successively resided at 
Knoll, (which see page 385); after that period, it is 
stated, ** the two next archbishops, Dene and Warham, 
seenfNto have preferred the neighbouring ■palace of Otfoh'd** 
Archbishop Warham expended 33,000/. on this place, 
where he was frequently visited by Henry VIII. His 
successor, Cranmer, surrendered to the crown 
manor and palace of Otford,’* with other possessions. This 
Ufas in 1538; within thirty years after whifih, as appears 
from LamlMEd^f the palace was so woefully destroyed, 
that only the hall and chapel remained perfect. 

There is a mount here, called Otford Mount, which 
affords a fine view of the surrounding country. The 
village itself is in the valley, and may perhaps be pleai^ant 
in summer ; but in winter it seemed dull, marshv, and in 
every way disagreeabPe. We were glad to see that at 
length, though late, some exertions are about to be mflCIe 
to educate the poorer classes in this neighbourhood^ by 
means of a Na'lional School just established. 

OTTERSHAW PARK, situate at Timber •Hill. 
Surrey, 3 miles S. W. from Qhertsey, and from London, 
is now the seat of Scott Stonehewer, Esq. I'he mansion 
is a substantial structure, in the Italian style. The 
entrance-porch is supported by columns of the Doric 
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order, and a double flij'ht of stone steps leads to the hall, 
which measures 27 feet by 22. The library, 40 feet by 14,. 
and 14 high, has a screen of Ionic columns at each end, 
and communicates with an elegant octagonal drawing¬ 
room, 26 feet (3 inches each side, finished in the Chinese 
taste, with a circular dome ceilLig. The music-room is 
remarkaby neat, and adjoins a handsome couserratory, 
near which is an extensiv^e green-house. A slated balcony 
extends along the south front, covered by an elegant 
virandah. The kitchen-gardens and pleasure grounds are 
extensive: they include a flower-house, a pinery and 
grapery, a succession-house, two peach-houses, a melon- 
ground, an aviary, See, The park has Lome noble timber 
some fine deer, and several handsome sheets of water. 
Its whole extent is about 400 acres. 

This place was formerly the seat of the late Kdmund 
Boehm, Esq., and his accomplished lady, who, in conse¬ 
quence of their property becoming legally liable to partner- 
sliip involvements, were unhappily compelled, in 1819, to 
advertise the whole estate for sale. 

^ADDINGTON, an extensive village in Middlesex, 
one mile north from Hyde Park Corner, and four miles 
N. W. from tile Bank, now joined to London by continuous 
buildiitgs, and in fact forming part of the metropolis. Tho 
ebureb, erected in 1790, is an elegant structure, near the 
site of a former church, and is situate on an eminence, 
•orrounded by venerable elms. Its flgupe is a square of 
about 50 feet, having, towards the soutli, a portico of the 
Doric order. The centres on each side of the square are 
projecting paiiSdlelograms, which givb recuses for an altar, 
a Vestry, and two staircases* The roof terminates with a 
cupola and vane. Under tlie chancel are deposited the 
remains of John, late Marquess of Lansdowne, who died 
in 180^7; and in tiie church-yard is an inscribed stone, in 
memory of tlie Reverend Alexander Geddes, LL.D., who 
died in February, 1802, aged 65 years* Here also lie^ 
buried the following eminent artists; Francis Vivares, 
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the engraver, who died November 26,1780 ; William Ar- 
minger, statuary, 1793; Joseph Francis Nollekins, painter 
'(father of the statuary Nollekins), 1747 ; George Barrett, 
the landscape painter, 1784; Thomas Banks, the cele¬ 
brated sculptor, 1805 ; and Lewis Scbiavonelti, 1810. 

The other church, fo^the accommodation of the parish- 
ionerff of Paddington, which is now generally called the 
New Churchy was built about five years ago, in the cheap 
modern Gothic style, and is situate near Connaught 
Square, Upper Berkeley Street, W'est. It is a neat edifice. 

Altliough Paddington is n^w contiguous to the metro¬ 
polis, there are still many pleasant spots about it, which 
are open and salubrious, if not rural. Of this character, 
are Weslbourn Green, Maida Hill and Vale, &c. (which 
lee,') 

The Paddington Canal, which joins the Grand Junc¬ 
tion in the vicinity of Norwood, was first opened in 1801, 
and has CHM^^ilbated essentially towards the increase of 
buildingp>|0%his parish, which are still extending with 
great rapidity in every direction. A capacious basin is 
connected with the canal at Paddington, by the side of 
which are large wharfs and warehouses belonging toPthe 
company. • 

The Grand Junction If^ater fVorhs were constructed 
here a few years ago, by the proprietors of the canal, to 
supply the contiguous parishes with water, and large iron 
pipes of an immense bore have been laid down for the 
purpose. The roof of tlie engine-house is of iron, and it 
pre^sent%one of the most light and elegant examples oT the 
kind that is anyivhera to be seen. The steam-engine is of 
vast power. mm- 

PAIN’S HILL, near Cobham, Surrey, 17 miles from 
London, and about 7 from Kingston, fotmerly the elegant 
seat of Benjn. B. Hopkins, Esq., whose riches cqpld not 
Ifive, as Pope predicted, **^to dying Hopkins, heirs but 
more recently of the Bari of Carhampton, whose dowager- 
countess occupied it till her death, about 3 years ago. 
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Tbe gardens are celebrated for their extraordinary beauty. 
They were formed by the Hon. Charles Hamilton (of the 
^bercorn family) partly from the barren heath, and partly 
by avRiliiig himself of the river Mole, which runs at the 
foot of the south bank, and of the natural inequalities of 
the ground. Large valleys, descending in different direc¬ 
tions towards the river, break the brow into separate emi¬ 
nences ; and the gardens and plantations are extended 
along the edge, in a semicircular form, between the wind¬ 
ing river which describes tbeir outward boundary, and the 
park which fills up the cavity of Uie crescent. The bouse 
stands on a hill in the centre of the crescent, and has a 
projecting portico, between two semicifpular sides. The 
views are charming, and in the adjacent thicket is a 
parterre, and an orangery, where exotic plants are in¬ 
termixed during the summer w'ith common shrubs, and a 
constant succession of flow'ers. 

The hill is divided from a muclt larger eminence by a 
small valley: and from a seat placed on the top of the 
second eminence, a scene totally different appears. The 
general prospect, though beautiful, is the least etigagiDg 
circumstance ; the attention is immediately attracted'from 
the cultivated.plaiii to the point of banging wood at a dis¬ 
tance, but still within the place. Opposite to the hill thus 
covered is another in the country, of a similar shape, but 
bare and barren ; and, beyond the opening between them, 
the moor, falling back into a wide concave, closes the 
interval. Another point of the same eminence exhibits a 
landscape, distinguished from the last in every particular, 
except in the area of its existences it i& entirely within 
thc*place, and commanded from an open Gothic building, 
on tlie very edge of a high steep, which rises above an 
artificiul^ake in the bottom. The whole df this lake is 
never fden at once, but by its form, by the disposition of 
Bome islands, and by the treei|^ in them and on the banks, 
it always seems to be larger than it is. On the left are con* 
tinued plantations, to exclude the country ; on the right, all 
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the park opens; and, in front, beyond tlie water, is tlie 
hanging wood, tlie point of which appeared before ; but here 
it stretches quite across the view', and displays all its 
extent and varieties. A river, issuiug from the lake, 
passes under a bridge of live arches near the outlet, directs 
its course tow'ards the w'ood, and flows underneath it. On 
the Mde of the hill is*couched a low hermitage, encom¬ 
passed with thickets, and overhung with sliade; and, far 
to the right, on the summit, rises a lofty tower, eminent 
above all the trees. Around the hermitage, the closest 
coverts and darkest greens spread*their gloom: in other 
places the tints are mixed ; %nd in one a little glimmering 
light maiks an opening in the wood, and diversifies its 
uniformity, without diminishing its greatness. Through¬ 
out the scene consistency is preserved in the midst of 
variety ; all the parts unite easily ; the plantations in the 
bottom join to the wood w'hich hangs on the hil] ; those on 
tlie upper grounds of the park break into groves, w'hich 
afterward divide into clumps, and in the end taper into 
single trees. The ground is various; but it ])oints from 
all sides towards the lake, and, slackening its descent as it 
approaches, slides, at last, gently into tlie water. • The 
groves and lawns on the declivities are e^jegant and rich ^ 
the expanse of the lake, enlivened by plantations on the 
banks, and the reflection of the bridge on the surface, 
animate the landscape; w'hile the extent and height of 
the hanging wood give an air of grandeur to the whole. 

An easy winding descent leads from the Gothic building 
to the lake, and a broad walk is afterwards continuedTalong 
the banks, andiacrqps an island, close to the water on one 
hand, and skirted by a wood on the other. The sgpt is 
retired, but the retirement is cheerful; the lake is calm, 
but it is fuU to the brim, and never darkened with shadow; 
the walk is smooth and almost level, and touches the mar¬ 
gin of the water; the w'ood, which secludes all view into 
the country, is composed ^elegant trees, full of the lightest 
greens, and bordered with shrubs and flowers; and though 
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the place is almost surrounded with plantations, yet within 
itselfitisopenand airy. Itis embellished with three biidges, 
a ruined arch, and a grotto; and the Gothic building, still 
very near, and impending directly over the lake, belongs 
to the place ; but these objects are never visible altogether; 
they appear in succession as the walk proceeds; and 
their number does not crowd the scene, which ic en< 
riched by their frequencj • 

The transition is almost immediate from this polished 
spot to another of the most uncultivated nature ; not dreary, 
not romantic, but rude r it is a wood, which overspreads a 
large tract of uneven ground.' The glades through it aro 
sometimes closed on both sides w'ith thickets; at 
other times they are only out through the fern in the 
openings; and even the larches and firs, which are mixed 
with beech on the side of the principal glade, are left in 
such a state of apparent neglect, that they seem to be the 
product of the wild, not decorations of the walk. This is 
the hanging wood, which before was so noble an object, 
and is now such a distant retreat. Near the tower it is 
thin, but about the hermitage it is thickened with trees of 
the (darkest greens. A narrow gloomy path, overhung With 
Scotch and spruce firs, leads to the cell, composed 
and roots. The design is as simple as the materials, and 
the furniture within old and uncouth. All the circum¬ 
stances which belong to the character are retained in the 
utmost purity, in the approach and entrance; in the second 
room they are suddenly changed for a view of the gardens 
and the country. From the tower, on the top of the hill, 
is another prospect, much more extensive, but not more 
beautiful: the objq^ are not so well selected, nor seen to 
so great advantage; some of them are too distant; some 
too much belt;^ the eye ; and a largo portion of the heath 
intervenes ij^ich disfigures the view. 

Not f[& from the tower is the scene polished to a high 
degree of improvement, in wh’ich stands a large Doric 
building, called the Temple of Bacchus, with a fine portico 
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in the front, a rich alto-relievo in the pediment, and on each 
side a range cf pilasters : it was formerly detiofated within 
ith antique busts, and a beautiful antique colossal statue 
of the god in the centre, which has since been sold by 
auction the room has nothing of that solemnity which is 
often affectedly ascribed to the character, but, without 
being «gaudy, is full of *light, ornament, and splendour. 
I'he situation is on a brow, which commands an agreeable 
prospect; but the top of the hill is almost a flat, diversified, 
however, hy several thickets, and broad walks winding 
between them. • 

'J'he gardens end hero: this^s one of the extremities of 
the crescent, and hence, to the house in the other extremity, 
IS an open walk thrTiugh the park. The water is seen to 
greater advantage from tliis point than from any other. Its 
broadest expanse is at the foot of the hill; from that it 
spreads in several directions, sometimes under the planta¬ 
tions, sometimes, into the midst of them, and at other times 
winding behind them. The principal bridge of five arches 
is just below. At a distance, deep in (he wood, is anotlier, 
a single arch, thrown over a stream, which is lost a little 
beyond it. The position of the latter is directly athwHirt 
that of the former; the eye passes along the one and under 
tlie other ; and the greater is of stone, the smaller of wood : 
no two objects bearing the same name can be more different 
in figure and situation. The banks also of the lake are 
infinitely diversified : they are open in one place, and in 
another covered with plantations, which sometimes come 
down to the brink of the water, and sometimes leave reom 
for a w'al£. The» glades are either conducted along the 
sides, or open into the thickest of the wood; and now and 
then they seem to turn round it towards the country, wETcli 
appears in tb^ distance, rising above this picturesque and 
various scene, through a wide opening between the hang¬ 
ing wood on the one hand, and the eminence crowned with 
the Gothic tower on the otbdl*. 

• PALMER’S GREEN, a rural hamlet near Edmonton, 
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in tlt« “green lanes/’ conaisting of a few email villa 
residences. 

PANCRAS, an extensive parish in Middlesex, situated 
north of London, 1 mile from Holbom. It includes one- 
third of the hamlet of High gate, the hamlets of Kentish 
Town, Battle-bridge, Camden Towm, Somers Tow'n, as 
well as all 'I'ottenham-court-road, and all the streetr to the 
W'est as far as Cleveland-street, and Rathbone-place. The 
old church and church yard, dedicated to St. Pancras, have 
been long noted as a bunal place for Roman Catholics; 
many of the stones eihibltiog a cross, and the initials R.I.P. 
(Beqviescat in pace —May ho rest in peace,) which initials 
axe always used by the Catholics in their sepulchral monu¬ 
ments. “ 1 have heard it assigned, says Mr. Lysons, “ by 
some persons of that persuasion, as a reason for this prefe¬ 
rence to Pancras as a burial-place, that, before the late 
convulsions in that country, masses were said in a church 
in the south of France, dedicated to the same saint, for the 
souls of the deceased intened at St. Pancras in England V* 
Jeremiah Collier, the pertinacious non-juror, and William 
WooUet, the celebrated engraver, were both buried here : 
tlr3 former died in 1726 ; the latter in 1785. The church¬ 
yard was enlarged in 1793, by the addition of a largji'^ece 
of g^round to the south-east, in which is to be seen ^e mo¬ 
nument of Mrs. Godwin, (the celebrated Mary WooUtone- 
erq/’t,) .author of the Rights of Woman, and of other publi¬ 
cations, which excited general attention. She died in 
child-bed, September lOtb., 1797, in her forty-ninth year. 
Heve likewise were buried the Rev. Arthur O’Leary ; the 
celebrated Corsican general, Pascal de Paoli, who died in 
1^7, ;Mmd eighty-two years; tho Chevalier d’fion, 1810, 
aged iBp ity-three years; Mr. Edwards, author of a 

TreatUiP on Perspective ; - Cavallo, 'C well-known 

‘Writer on subjects of Natural Philosophy ; aod Mr. John 
Wdker, author of the Pronouncing and Rhyming Diction¬ 
aries, and other works. In tliis parish are likewise several 
chapeto of ease j and cemeteries belonging to the parishes 
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of* St. .fames, VV'estminster; St. Giles in the Fields; St, 
Andrew, Holborn ; St. George the Martyr; and St. (ieorgo, 
‘Dlnomsbury. Neat cha])elB are attached j the cemeteries 
of St. James, and St. Giles; that of the former, built in 
1792, stands on the east side of the road from Tottenham 
('ourt to Camden Town ^ that of the latter, is nearly con- 
tiguoiil to St, Vancras church-yard. 

Jn the New-road, at the corner of Kuston-sr|(iare, is St. 
Pancras new church, designed by Messrs. W. and II. W. 
Jnwood, after Athenian examples—namely, the temjdcs 
of Minerva, Polias, and Pand^osus, and the Tower of the 
Winds at Athens. At the east end of the church are two 
wings, w'ithin eac|j of which is jdaced a large sarcophagus, 
as an emblem of the purpose of llieir interior, which are 
used as catacombs, and so constructed as to contain 2,000 
coffins. Tbe sides are ornamented with female figures, 
termed Caryatides, or water-bearers, an architectural em¬ 
bellishment, supposed* to have been w’ell known to the 
ancient Greeks, hut generally thought inaiiproprinte as 
decorations of a place of worship, not to mention that they 
are here but clumsily executed. The jiortico, columns, 
steps, &c. at the principal entrance, are well designed, and, 
with the single, but important (though too'fiecjuent) de¬ 
traction, that the columns are too close to the main building, 
have a fine effect. The tower is chaste and graceful. The 
interior ef the church, which is without columns from the 
galleries to the roof, is remarkably light and elegant. Tbe 
]>ulpit and reading-desk were made from tbe celebi|ited 
Fairlop t)ak, formerly an inhabitant of Hainault forest. 
Tbe expense of*this*structure, tbe original contract for 
which was 42,223/. amounted lo nearly 00,000/, •*-fhe 
first stone was laid on the 1st July, 1819, and it was com¬ 
pleted in 182^. 

The Foundling Hospital, at the end of Lamb’s (^nduit- 
street, is in this pai-ish ; as^ulso tbe Small Pox Hospital, 
King’s Cross. In Gray’s Inn-lane, is tbe Welsh Charity 
' School, built in 1771 ; and the very extensive premises of 
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Mesjji's. Cubitt, tlje builders. Iii a Louse near the cburch* 
yard, is a mineral spring, formerly called Paucraa Wells, 
in great esteem some years ago; and near Battle-bridge 
is another called St. Chad’s Wells, the gardens of which 
have lately been newly re-arranged. In a field at die back 
of St. Fancras church-yard, Mons. Garnerin, the famous 
aerial traveller, alighted in safety from bis parachute‘oa the 
Slst. September, 1803 ; after a rapid descent of moro than 
ten minutes from an immense height in the air, after he 
bad cut the cord that attached his vehicle to die balloon 
in which be had just ascended from the neighbourhood of 
North Audley’Street—(See Bagnigge WellUt Kentihh Tavm, 
Siimtrs* Toivrif Camden Town,') 

PANSH ANGER, about 3^ miles beyond -Hertford, and 
C4 from London, is tbe delighful retreat of Earl Cowper. 
The mansion, the situation of which is particularly beauti* 
furly has been recently much enlarge^ and modernised : it 
Lm an embattled parapet, and a square tower rising over 
tbe^trance-gateway. The grounds ore very tastefully dis¬ 
posed, and are anlivened by tbe vicinity of the river Maron, 
which flows on their south-west side. 

PABK HALL, an ancient .manor in Essex, so named 
from a pwk formed by tbe inclosure of a wood, by licence of 
King Henry HI. It is in the parish of They don Gemon, 
and is now the seat of William Coxhead Marsh, Esq. 

PARSON’S GREEN, Middlesex, a hamlet of Fulham, 
from which it is distant 1 mile N.E. An ancient house at 
the comer of the Green, belonged formerly to Sir Edmund 
Saunders, Lord Chief Justice of tbe King’s Bench in 1682, 
who raise^ himself to that elevated •officd from tbe station 
ofcrr.jMMd boy in an attorney’s chambers. It was the 
resids^Kof Samuel Richardson, the]celebrated author of Sir 
Cbainlp: Grandisou, &o., who removed hitbdr fromNort 
Slid, 1755. The site is now occupied by Dr. Taylor’s 
academy. A house on tlie east-side of the green, built by 
Sir Francis Child, Lord Mayor of london, in 1699, and 
modemised by the lute John Powell, Esq., was lately the 
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rosidence of Sir Joint Hales, Bart. Xcar the Green on the 
^ing*8 road, is Peterborough House^ the elegant seat of the 
late — Sampayo, Esq. In the vicinity are extensive 
market* gardens. 

PEf’KIIAM, a hamlet to ramhem'dl. Surrey, miles 
S.S.E.^froin London, whidi, considering its proximity to 
the metropolis, is exceedingly rural and attractive, on 
account of the many pleasant ^^Bl1vB and rides in and near 
it*—across the Rye, up Nun Head Hill, towards Syden¬ 
ham, &c. In Peckham are some elegant houses with ex¬ 
tensive grounds, the abodes of«upulorit citizens, and a vast 
number of genteel second and third-rate dwellings. In 
the vicinity are numerous villa and cottage residences. A 
house in the High-street here was occasionally inhabited 
by James II. when duke of York, and near the Surrey 
canal, stood the house in which Charles IT. is said to 
have visited Nell G wynne. On the south hank of the canal 
is the new church of S#t. George, Camberwell —("See Ctirn- 
bcrwellJ-^nnA in the hamlet are several chapels for Dissen¬ 
ters. In one of these Dr. ('ollyor preaches to a numerous 
and attached auditoiy\ In Peckham R 3 ’e I.ane is a clinnel 
of ease, erected h}' subscription a few years ago. It is a 
plain edifice, in the modern Gothic style, •with a small 
turret and a slated spire, of picturesque appearance. There 
is also another chapel of ease in this neighbourhood, 
which was originally a dissenting meeting-house, but was 
opened about five years ago, as a place of worship in con¬ 
nexion with the established church. It is called 
Camden aChapel. Here was formerly a three* days* ihir 
in August, row Tor sAme years discontinued. 

PENTONVILLE, a hamlet of the parish of Clerkenn^ll, 
in the division of Finsbury, Middlesex, situate on a 
pleasant eminence, west of Islington. When ClerkenweH 
church was rebuilt by act of parliament, in 1790,«a large 
chapel here (near the Ang^ Inn,) which had been built 
about two years, was made parochial, as it still remains; 
but, since that period, the disthot-ohuroh of St. Mark, 
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Pentonvillp, has been erected in Mjddelton-square, which, 
with tlifi other new church of the same parish near Baker- 
street, Bagiiigge-Wells-road, aided by the proximity of 
tlie serenil churches of Islington, Pancras, &c.,now tolerably 
sufiice for the accommodation of the inhabitants of this 
pojiulous district. At the top pf the New-road, stands 
the Inity of which we have just spoken, which is 

generally called the “ Angel, at Islington,*' but is in fact 
the Angel, at Pentonville, it being in Clerkenwell, and not 
in Islington parish. This inn, and the Peacock, just 
beyond (which latter h in Islington) are celebrated on 
account of the north country couches and mails constantly 
stopping here. At the top of Penton-street, is WAitc 
Conduit House, in Islington parish —{see Islington,') The 
greater part of Pentonville was, w'ithin the last half 
century, fields and sheep-pens. An individual named 
Penton was the first builder here, and hence the name. 
The district is now densely built ov,er, and thickly popu¬ 
lated yet its elevated situation north of Loudon, its 
pioxiinity to the fields in the direction of Copenhagen 
House, Kentish Town, Highgate, &c. and its convenience 
of communication with most parts of the metropolis, 
whether per Jegs or omnibus, conspire to render it a 
salubrious and desirable place of residence. There are 
several chapels for dissenters here. At the corner of 
Soutbamptou-street, New-road, is the t'emale Peniteniiary, 
—(see Neiv Hoad, aad our account of the London charities, 
in the sketch of “ London at if is,**} 

PKTERSHA^f & village in Surrey, 9 miles from Hyde 
Park corner,.4|tnate low, on the banks of the Thames, but 
suiscynded^M^ very beautiful scenery. The parish in¬ 
cludes AllpiH portion of Richmond Park, and derives its 
iiami'^^Uilr from having anciently belonged to the abbey 
o>f St. atChertsey, or from the dedication of the 

church to St. Feter^-Petersham, quasi Peter’s ham, or 
village. There was a church here at the time of the Con¬ 
quest ; hut the present structure, which is of brick and 



crudfonn, was erected in IM).'?, Jt consists of a nave, a 
cliuncel, and two transepts, with a low to^’er on the west 
bKle. In the chancel is a monument to (Jeorge Cole, Kscj. 
Vho died ill with his recuiTihent efllgy, in a black 

robe and a ruff', and anollier figure bcneatli it, now con- 
cealedjiy a pew. In the South tiansepl is a raonunieiit to 
Sir Thomas Jenner, Knight, succe'^sively liaron oftheKx- 
chequer and Justice ol’ the ('oiuinon Pleas, who died in 
1707. In the cljurcli-yard is a tomb-stone to Captain 
Vancouver, the circumnavigator, v^iiodied in this village 
m 170b. Pcti'rsbam cluircl]^ was a cbajicl oK ease to 
Kingston till I7(i0; when, by act of parliament, tliis 
]>aribb and Kew wtfre made one vicarage. 

Fflenham LofJge, now the seat of Lord Huntiiigtower, 
was built by the first Kail of Harrington, about 171?'}, on 
(he site of a mansion, burnt dowm in 1721, whicli w'as the 
property of the Marl of Ilochester. In 1770 this estate 
w'as sold to Tbonias Pilf, Esep, afterwards Lord Camelford, 
of whom, in 17 00, his present majesty, then Duke of 
(’dareiice, bought it for liis summer residence, and used it 
for that purpose for four seasons. In 17f)4, it W'as sol^ to 
Col. (^ani(‘ron, afterwuids to Sir William Manners, Bart., 
and lastly to tlie jiresent owner. The house was built 
aftej a design of the Earl of Burlington. I'bo court-front 
is plain, but the garden-Iront, on wdiich side are the state 
apartments, is regular and elegant. The pleasure-grounds 
are extensive and beautiful, including a small part of 
Kiclimond Park, granted by King George 111., oom- 
prising die mount on whicli, according to tradition, 
Henry VIII stood to see the signal for Anne Bole^ne's 
execution. * ' 

An estate galled Hudhrookt being now a single mansion 
with its grounds, was in ancient times a hamlet of this 
parish. It was formerly the property of the ceTebrated 
.Tohn Duke of Argyle, uridiffter him of his daughter Lady 
. Greenwich. It now belongs to the Right Honourable Sir 
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l{. AVilinot Iloiton, M.P., who Las recently made giput 
improvements in both the house and grounds. 

i-Iere are also the seats of the dowager IVTarchioness of 
Bute, the Marchioness of Lothian, IJ. Erskiue and II. 
Thorley, Esqrs. 

On the road to Richmond are-five neat cottages, built in 
1809 by subscription of the nobility and gentry, as alms¬ 
houses. 

PIMLICO, an extensive district, on the west side of 
St. James*B Park, adjoining Westminster in one direction, 
(Jhelsca in another, and .'’omiiiuiiicating by Grosvenor- 
place, with Hydo-park corner, and the western squares of 
the metropolis. The proximity of the parks has long 
rendered this neighbouihood attractive to a numerous 
class of persons, either as lodgers or permanent residents, 
and it has, consequently, in parts, been much built on, and 
inhabited, foi^a long series of years; but latterly, partly 
perhaps in compliment to the new royal palace here,—(see 
Introducthn, “ Lonlon as it is,”) a rage for building 
■peculations, on a siij)ei'b scale, has manifested itself in this 
direotioD, which seems sanctioned by the votaries of 
fashion, and tlie possessors of rank and w'ealth. Belgrave- 
tquare aflfordka signal proof of this fact. Here is a range 
of mansions, most costly and splendid, and most of them 
tenanted by nobles and gentlemen of fortune, with the 
▼iew, it is presumed, that this must shortly be the court- 
end of the town. Again, the Five.fields, in which cavalry 
BO^^ien were wont (in our boyhood) to practise their 
horsemanship, and across which it was hazardous to pass 
after dusk, are now flanked with eleganl and high-rented 
edtnbes, and called Eaton-square ; and the entire district 
has jmmipated to a certain extent in these stylish doings; 
SM^P&d many of them good bouses, having arisen within 
HHi cTew years in all directions; but especially in the 
imimdiate vicinity of Belgra^e-square—as Chester-street 
and place, Ebury-street, and many others, which have 
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ribon from comparulive nonentity into temporary iixiport- 
anco. If the tide of fashion continue to ft w this way, all 
this mar ana\rer j but we take leave to doubt. 

At the top of Grosvenor-place is St. George s Hospital j 
111 the lower road, opposite Belgrare-place, was, some time 
back, un iinmetise building in which bread was made by 
steam—a speculation w'hich has now been abandoned. 
Near St, James’s Park is the Gun Tavern, a place of enter- 
tiiiniiieiit of about tlie same class as While Conduit House. 
Near the new palace are the King's ^tables, w'itli bouses 
for the residence of the clerk of the stables and other 
officers.— (See Chelsea.) 

PINNKll, a pleaaant village in Middlesex, gmilesN.W. 
from Harrow, and 12 from London, having several very 
agioeable seats in and around it. 

PIllGO, or PEHGO, now called Pergo Park, a manor 
in Essex, near Havering Bower, of great antiquity. The 
present mansion w’as lauilt in 1770, when the original 
manor-house was pulled down. That was built at a very 
early period, but nothing is known of its possessors pre¬ 
vious to 1226, when it was in the charge of Pbill^e 
Forrester. It is supposed to have been intended as a 
palace for the Queeus of England, and especidlly as a join¬ 
ture for the queens dowager, several of whom are stated to 
have resided here many years, and one* to have lived here 
until her death. In 1659, Queen Elizabeth granted the 
manor, with the park and grange, to Sir John Grey, uncle 
to the ill-fated Lady Jane Grey, and it remained in posaps- 
sion of hi# descendants, till Henry Grey, baron of Groby. 
sold it, about A?D. 1600, to Sir John Cheke, Knt. by 
w'hose family it was held for upwards of a century, tfli ‘it 
descended as ja marriage-portion with a niece of Edward 
Cheke, Esq., who married Thomas Archer, Esq. who, in 
1747, was createdjBaron Archer, of Umborslade. IIfS lady 
died here in 1761. His lordship, now deceased, resided 


• Joan I Queen of Henry lY.—Stowe’* Annals. 



bero for many yeafs. The estate was afterwards possessed 
by Fi. II. Jlowe, Es(]., and is now the seat of Michael 
Field, Kai], 

I’here is a small chapel here, said to have been orij^iiially 
designed for the foresters, ollicors, and neighbours. Sir 
John (ire}^ with his lady, the daughter of Viscount 
Montacute, lie buried here, and on the floor are the two 
following niic'iejit inscriptions ; one with the words only. 
Sir Water de llounstede (^Ihanoyii”; the otlier, Of 
your charite, pray ff)r the soule of Anno Lovekyne, 
siimetyme wyfe of George Lovekyne, clerke of the stables 
to our sovereignlorde kyng Henry the Eighth, which Anne 
deceased \ifi. day of June, iTilS.” •• 

l*Isni()HlJRY, the seat of R. Alston, Esq., near 
Sawbridgewortb, Herts, was anciently the prtJperty and 
residence of the Mildmay family. I'hc house is situate in 
a bottom, and of attractive exterior, and the grounds, 
watered by the Stork, ere agreeably'laid out. 

Pf'l'S-HANGER, a subordinate manor- to Ealing, in- 
Middlesex, was for many years tlie property of the 
rewards’family; of whom Thomas Edwards, Est]., the 
author of the celebrated " Canons of Criticism," was long 
a resident here. Sir John Soane, who once possessed this 
estate, greatly improved the house and grounds, and 
rendered this a very pleasant and classical retreat. This 
gentleman sold the estate about the year IKIa : whilst in 
liis posse-ssion, here were many curious specimens of 
antique sculpture, Ac., and the eight original pictures of 
the Rake's Prepress^ by Hogarth. <■ 

PLAISTOW, a rural village in Essex, in the parish of 
JEdSflJom, Situate a mile eastward of the church of that 
'iplace. 

PHIMSTEAD, or PLUMSTED, a village in Kent, 10 
miles ffdm London, situate between W’^oolwich and Kntb, 
on j n eminence rising from tht'rhames, has a neat church, 
and had formerly a market. Though the village is small, 
the parish of IMumstead is extensive ; the greater portion 
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of it consists of rich marsh ground, on part of which stands 
the royal arsenal. Part of Uiat celebrated eminence 
* Shooter’s Hill, is in this parish; and the improvements 
from the base of this hill towards th.. village of Welling, must 
excite the attention of every traveller. The woods have 
.been cleared, and iine^ productive land, well cultivated, 
appeSrs decked with numerous cottage erections. From the 
excellent drainage, and the destruction of the woods, the 
ague, which once afflicted this neighbourhood, is now not 
known. In the brick-fields in this parish have been dug 
out the fossil remains of elephants; and in repairing the 
embankment of the Thames, a few years since, there was 
discovered, at low-water, a large quantity of yew-trees lying 
prostrate, hlany of them were removed, and the wood was 
found to be quite sound. 

POLESDEN, in the parish of Great Bookham, Surrey, 
is a handsome seat, backed by some remarkably fine beech- 
trees. The house stanjjls high, and commands a rich prospect. 
The grounds comijrise upwards of 300 acres, with a terrace- 
walk 900 feet in length. I'his was once the scat of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan; it is now the property of Jos. Bonsor, 
Esq. • 

POPLAR, a populous parish in Middlesex, near the 
Thames, miles east from London, deriving its name from 
the great quantity of poplars which formerly grew here. 
Tlie church was erected between the years 1650 and 1654, 
by subscription, the ground being given by the East India 
Company, since which time that Company have not only 
allowed^ the minister a house, with a garden and field con¬ 
taining three aores, J>ut 20/. a-year during pleasure. It was 
nearly rebuilt by the Company in 1776, in consideration of 
which they have the patronage of the living alternat^y'with 
Brazen-noscaCollege, Oxford. Against the east wall is the 
monument of Robert Ainsworth, the celebrated lexicogra¬ 
pher, who for many years kept a school in this Neighbour¬ 
hood; and in the north *aisle is an admirable piece of 
sculpturei by Flaxman, in memory of George Steevens, 

s s 3 
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Ksq., who cheerfully employed a considerable portion of 
his life and fortune in the illustrations of Shakspeare. The 
deceased, who was born in this parish on the lOth May, 
1738, and died at Hampstead, January 22nd, 1800, is repre¬ 
sented in bas-relief, earnestly contemplating a bust of Shak¬ 
speare : in the back-ground is a table, with paper, an ink- 
stand on it, and books. The inscription is from the pen of 
Mr. Hayley. 

Here is a hospital belonging to the Company, in which 
arc 22 pensioners, (some men, but more widows,) who have 
a quarterly allowance, 'according to the rank which they, 
or the widows’ husbands, had on board of the Company's 
ships; and a chaldron of coals annually. There are also 
many out-pensioners belonging to the hospital. 

Poplar-marsh, called also Stcpncy-marsh, or the Isle of 
Dogs, is reckoned one of the richest spots in England; for it 
not only raises the largest cattle, but the grass is esteemed 
a restorative for distempered cattle. In this marsh was an 
ancient chapel, called the chapel of St. Mary; perhaps a 
hermitage, founded by some devout persons for the purpose 
of saying masses for the souls of mariners. On its foundation 
is a neat farm-house. 

PHIMROSE HILL, (so named from the primroses 
which formerly'grew here in great abundance) is a verdant 
eminence of considerable height, situate on the left of the 
Hampstead-road, near London, on the verge of the Ilegcnt’s 
Park. From this hill is a very fine panoramic view, em¬ 
bracing the country for many miles round, and looking en¬ 
tirely over the metropolis. At the foot of the hill is the 
Chalk Farm Tavern, with tea-gardens, cricket and archery 
grounds, &c., the vicinity of which has been long noted for 
duelS."^ Here is a good view of the London and Birmingham 
railway, which commences at Euston Grove, at a short 
distance to the east. 

PURFt<EET, anciently Fourtefleet, a pleasant and 
populous hamlet of the parish of-*We8t Thurrock, Essex, is 
thought to be a corruption of Portfleet, It is situate on 
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iiKinp^ {ground, near tlie Thames, on a spot where the 
ji*ountry opens out in extensive and varied prospects ; in the 
iinniedjato vicinity, numerous rom itic scones are formed 
l>v the liiijli ])rojecliiig clittlk-rocks, which exhibit now and 
then deep and extensive caverns, jieculiur to this part 
of coast; and northward is a woody tract, with 
'Varley and lUeutwood tills, interspersed with villages, 
gentlemen’s seats, and farm-houses. A rivulet falls into 
the 'I'liames here, with the aid of which a little harbour is 
formed, full of shipping business and auiinatioii ; added 
to wliicli, the SU 1 rounding riwtic scenery, and in the dis¬ 
tance, the Kentish lulls on the opposite shore, compose a 
]>ic iuro ]i»’ciiliaily*nileresting, especially when viewed from 
the enunence of the heoenn which overlooks the 

village. Ht'ie Queen lOhzubeth erected the royal standard 
during the threatened invasion by the Spanish Armada ; 
and on the summit of the hill w'as a signal beacon, which, 
like the nuHlerii telegftiph, corresjionded with others near 
the metiopolis, and along tlio sea-coast. At Purfleet, are 
the national iitaga/.ines for gunpowder, erected in the year 
llO'J. These buildings consist of live parallel sections, 
€*ach above IGO feet long, feet wiile, live feet thick, and 
arched beneath the slated roof; the arch iS three feet in 
thickness, and the ridge of the roof is cove red with a coping 
of lead, twenty-two inches broad. In the two outermost 
sections, is kept the powder, iji small barrels piled within 
w'ooden frames, from the bottom to the roof; and between 
tlie frames is a platform of planks, to prevent the pos¬ 
sibility t>f striking against any substance capable of emitting 
a spark. As a furtb*er security, those who enter the place 
are furnished w'ith goloshes and a smock frock. Nodiing of 
iron is adm^ted, for fear of ii fatal collision ; the doors are of 
co[)per and the wdietds of the bai rows are of brass. In 
these buildings are frequently deposited .'30,000 ^mirels, or 
.3,000,000 lbs. of gunjioi^ler. Should an explosion take 
place, it is thought that London even, although fifteen 
miles distant, would* suilei and the dread of such an 
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accident by lighttuug, struck th&tboard of Ordnance so 
forcibly, that in the year 1772, they consulted the Royal 
Society on the most efl’ectual method of preventing it. A 
committee was accordingly a{)pointod, who determined on 
fixing conductors, on the principle advised by Dr. Franklin, 
and each building has now one. 

Many of the labouring population of this place find employ¬ 
ment in the lime and chalk-pits belonging to William Henry 
Whitbread, Esq. As to the church here, see West Thur¬ 
rock : near the church «s a newly established ferry across 
the Thames to Greenbithe. • 

PURLEY, or PIRLEY, an estate in the parish of 
Sandersted, Surrey, in which there was ^formerly a capital 
mansion, now a farm-house. Here resided Bradshaw, 
president of tlie court at the trial of Charles I., and more 
recently, Mr. Home Tooke, whence the title of his well- 
known philological w’ork, entitled “ Diversions of Purley.” 
Mr. Tooke died here in 1813, and wak buried by his friend 
Sir Francis Burdett, in Ealing church-yard, though it was 
his intention to have been interred in his own garden, 
for \^hich purpose be had caused a vault and tomb to 
be prepared, on the latter of which was engraven the 
following epitB|)h, with blanks for date of death and age : 

John Hornk Tookk, 

Late Proprietor and now Occupier 
Of this Spot, 

IVas born in June, 175C; 

Died- 

Aged-- 

' Contented and Grateful. 

PUTNEY, a pleasant village in Surrey, 4| miles from 
llpidon, on the banks of the Thames, over which is a 
Kiodea b:;idge to Fulham, built in 1739 by thirty sub- 
pmbers at 740/. each, vrho purrhased the right of ferry 
here for 8,000/. The bridge cost 38,975/, and its income is 
now supposed to be about 3,000/, per ammm. 
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The church, which is a chape] of ease to Wimbledon, is 
,of roiisiderable antiquity : its date cannot easily be fixed ; 
for it exljihits the architecture of .cry difiercnt periods; 
hut it must have beon first built some time after the (Ion* 
quest. It is at least certain that Archbishop WinChilsey 
hold ^public ordination* in it, A.D, It appears to 

have been in a grout measure rebuilt in the reign of 
J lenrv VII.; the arches and clustered columns which sepa¬ 
rate tlie nave from the aisles are undoubtedly of that age. 
The north and south walls are of nyich greater anti(|uity, 
and from the shape of some ofUie windows, mightbe thought 
coeval with the original structure. At the west end is a 
handsome stone tower, supposed to have been erected about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. The interior is small and 
by no means calculated for the inhabitants of so populous 
a parish. Its chief ornamenti s a little cha)>el ui the east end 
of the south aisle, built by Bishop West, the roof of which ia 
adorned with rich Got^iic tracery, with tlie bishop’s arms, 
and the initials of his name. At the ea.st end is a small 
tablet, put u\> by the late llcv. Dr. Pottiward, with a short 
inscription, which mentions tlie founder of the chapel, and 
the circumstance of his being born aC Putney. * 

In the cliurcb-vaid is interred the celebrated deistical. 
writer John Toland, who died in he wrote his 

Pantheisticon,’’ and most of bis latter works, in lodgiiiga 
in this village. In the road from Wandsworth to Bich- 
niond, is an additional cemetery, the ground for which was 
given to the parish by Dr. Pettiward, in the year 176J. 
Here is tlie monumental sarcophagus of Robert Wood, £sq., 
the celebrated ofiental traveller, who died in 1771, in his 
.ihtli year: tlie inscription was comjiosed by the lattt Lord 
Orford. Putney was the birthqilace of the unfortunate 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, whose father was a black¬ 
smith here. It gave birth also to Nicliolas West,^shop of 
Ely, an eminent statesman ^f the same reign, whose father 
was a baker; and more recently to Uie celebrated Edward 
Gibbon, Esq. 
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Piituej’ was lionouiod by Queen Kiiz^eth witli frequent 
visits, which she paid to a Mr. Lucy, of w'hom nothing is 
known, except that he was a citizen of London, and of the 
clothworkers* company, llis house, situate near the river, 
was rebuilt in 1596, and was recently the property and 
residence of Mrs. D'Aranda, now deceased. During the 
civil wars of the 17th century. Putney W'tis tlie scene of 
many interesting transactions. After the battle of Brent¬ 
ford, when the royal army marched to Kingston, the Earl 
of Essex determined to fiollow it; a bridge of boats was con¬ 
structed for this purpose between Fulham and Putney, and 
forts were erected on each side of the river. In 1647, 
Cromwell, equally jealous of the p8rliam>snt and the king, 
who was then at Hampton Court, fixed his head-quarters at 
Putney, for the convenience of w'atching them both. The 
houses of the principal inhabitants were occupied by the 
olTioers, who, during their residence here, held their 
councils in the church, sitting refund the communion 
table. 

On Putney Heath, at a little distance from the road, a 
bouse was erected in 1776, by David Hartley, £s<}t.^vfer 
the purpose of proving the efficacy of his invettfmllKlDf 
plates, to presefrve buildings from fire. Experiments were 
several times made before their Majesties, the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London, and many members of both 
bouses of parliament, with complete success; some of the 
spectators remaining in perfect confidence and security in 
the room over that in which a fire was burning with great 
rapidity. This house is still standing; and near it is an 
obeliskbailt by the city of London, in 1776, with inscrip¬ 
tions eii^^emorating the invention. Near the obelisk was, 
in 17^, erected one of the semaphores which cpmmunicate 
tlUMIen London and PortsmoutL 

Not fa." from the fire-house was formerly a fashionable 
place of resort for public breakfatts and evening assemblies. 
On its site was erected a mansion, still retaining the old 
name of Bowling-green House. This man^n was for 
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soiuti time in tlie occupation ot* that great statesman tlie 
Kiglit lloii. Wm. Pitt, who clie<l here January QSrd, 1806. 
On the brow of the heath, nv’hich oomniauds a charming 
]'rospoct over the Thames and tlie county of Middlesex, 
are several handsome seats, particularly Uiose of Earl 
Eathurst, Earl of Jliistol, Viscount C'lif'den, and Lady 
Gtranfijam. • 

KAINHAM, a parish and village in Essex. I'he village 
is 16 miles from L^ondou, and h from Ilomford, and con¬ 
sists of a single long street, situate ^n rising ground, with a 
good view over the marshes 4 o the 'J'hamcs. The whole 
tract of marsh land from Dagenham to this place, is famous 
for tlie richness o€ its grass, and affords pasturage for a 
great number of cattle 3 multitudes of Welch, Scotch, and 
Lincolnshire sheep ore fed upon it, and many Norfolk 
crone-ewes, about six or seven years old, which, being 
broken-mouthed, cannot feed longer in their own dry 
country. Great nunfbers of large cattle are also brought 
here for the purpose of grazing, for the London market, 
where they continue from Michaelmas to the latter end of 
November. Both sides of the river are guarded 8 g|inst 
the tide by walls or mounds of earth, which run for man^ 
miles along the low country. The churclf of Rainham, 
dedicated to St. Helen and St. Giles, is a small building of 
stone; its walls are of extraordinary thickness, its pillars 
square and massive; the arch in the chancel, and one of 
the door-ways are semi-circular, with Norman decorations. 
The tower is square and of stone. This church ,was 
founded* by Richard de Lucy, and given by him to the 
abbey of Lesnes, iif Kent: after the dissolution it was 
granted to Cardinal Wolsey, and. after bis fall it pafted to 
various proprietors. 

HAMSDl^N CRAY, a small village in Essex, 25 miles 
from London, and 9 miles irom Brentwood. 'I'be Aurcb is 
a small ancient building, viith a belfry and spire: within 
half a mile of it is Tyle Halt, the property of J. B. 
Batai'd, Esq. 
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It ATCLTFFE, a populous hamlet in Middlesex, about 
Imlf a mile east of ihc Tower of London, situate near the 
Thames. In this hamlet, houses, with o6 warehouses, 
were destroyed by a dreadful (ire, on the 2.3rd of July, 
1794. 'I'he fire broke out at Cock hill, and in its progress 
consumed more houses than any one conflagration since 
the great fire of London, in 16()6. It w’as occasioned by 
the boiling over of a pitch-kettle, at a boat-builder's, from 
whose warehouses, which were speedily consumed, the 
flumes spread to a barge, laden with saltpetre and other 
stores, and thence commuft'icated to several vessels and 
small craft. The blowing up of the saltpetre in the barge, 
carried the flames to the bultpetre warehouses of the Fast 
India Company, from which they S}tread with immense 
rapidity, in consequence of die different ex])losionb of the 
saltpetre, which blew upw'ith sounds resembling the rolling 
of subterraneous thunder, and threw' large flakes of fire tijioii 
all the adjacent buildings. The wdhd directed the flames 
to Hatcliffe lligh-street, which being narrow, took fire on 
both sides ; and, as very little water could be procured for 
sore hours, the engines could offer no effectual check. 
I'he premises of a timber merchant in London-streel added 
greatly to the strength of the conflagration, and Butcher- 
row was almost wholly consumed. During the night, the 
devastation on the side of Limehouse was stopped j but 
towards Steimey, almost eveiy building in the line of the 
Are was destroyed, till, having reached an open space, 
where all connexion was broken off, the flames ceased for 
want of materials. ** 

By this accident several hundred families were deprived 
of their all, and thrown en the public benevolence. In this 
distress, government sent one hundred and fifty tents from 
the Tower, which were pitched in an inclosed piece of 
groundVdjoiuing to Stepney clmrcli-yard, for the reception 
of the suflerers, for som^ time provisions W'ere dis- 
tiibutod among them from the vestry. A subscription was ^ 
also opened for their relief at Lloyd’s cofi'ee-house j and 
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some of tbu gentlemen of the noighhouihoocl attended at 
^ the leading avenues, for tlie pu-iKjse of soliciting tlio 
benevolent assistance of those whom curiosity might 
'nduce to visit the desolated sceno where the fire had 
raged. 'J'lie collection from the visitants on the Sunday 
follow|ing, amounted to •more than fiOO/., of which 

were in copjier, and f If. in farthings! 'I'he total sum 
collected on this occasion was upwards of Hi,000/. 

UEI-) IIODSE, ('J'he) llatterseu-iields, Surrey, a liver- 
side pnhhc-house, with tea-gardens and other grounds, 
visited occasionally by .wne*gentlemen, for pigeon afid 
sparrow-shootiiig, and other matches, but more constantly 
a resort for the tag-rag of the metropolis, to view sailing 
and rowing mutches, to drink and smoke. Sundays and 
holidays are jubilees here, and kSainL Morulay is re]igiousl 3 '' 
observed. There are, however, some rooms for the 
accommodation of gonteelor visitors. 

REGENT’S CAN/tL. — A canal for extending the 
convenieiicy of water-carrr-ige round tlie north of London, 
was projected in the middle of the last century, but not 
commenced. The opportunity utTurded, however, by^ho 
l*addington Immch of the Grand Junction Canal, again 
excited the idea, and the plan of the HegenS's Canal was 
designed by Mr. Nash, fur the purpose of extending the 
line of water communication from Paddington to the 
Thames, at Limehouse. J’I'.e coinjiany w'ere empowered, 
by the original act, to raise 400,000/. by proprietors’ 
shares of 100/. each. After proceeding a short distance 
from the*Paddin»'ton canal, by which its waters are sup¬ 
plied, this canal is conducted by a subterranean tunnel 
under Maida Jlill, and is continued in a semicircular 
direction, rour^ the northern side of the Regent's Park, 
near tlie eastern extremity of wbicli, a side-cut branches 
off towards the New Road, ac/oss the Ilampstea/TRoad, 
under a bridge (near wbicli some locks me constructed 
pn a plau of Sir William Congreve’s), by a devious course, 
through the pariah of Pancras^ towards Islington, under 
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which village it is carried through a second subterranean 
passage, which commences near Wltite Conduit fJouse, 
and terminates on the east side of the New River, below 
Colobrooke-row. See Islington. At this point the canal 
is continued through Shoreditch, Hackney, and Bethnal 
Green, across the Mile-end Hoad to Limehouse. 

RLGENT’S PARK, (The)‘ contains about 4."i0 acres 
of ground, which originally formed a portion of an exten¬ 
sive tract in Marylebone parish, connected with a small 
palace* which stood near the northern extremity of Totten¬ 
ham Court Road, near tho spot now occupied by the 
reservoir of the Hampstead Water-Works. This ground, 
formerly called Marylebone Fields, was rented, under a 
lease from the Crown, by the Duke of Portland ; on the 
expiry of which lease, in 1811, a plan was proposed by 
Mr. Nash, for the formation of a park, to be laid out in a 
Style differing essentially from other public parks, and to 
he partly occupied by detached vidas. With Uiis design 
was connected the grand improvement of making an almost 
direct communication between Carlton Palace (then occu¬ 
pied by the Prince Regent) and the proposed new park. 
How completely this latter object has been accomplished, 
Langham-place, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, and Carl- 
ton-terrace, (occupying the site of the palace, and now 
opening without impediment into St. James’s Park) 
amply and proudly attest. 

Mr. Nash's plan having been approved by the Pniioe 
Ri^ent, and the necessary sanction and aid of parliament 
obtained, these important alterations were commenced in 
1814. The grounds being naturally almost circular, the 
parlt was laid out in tij?t form; two circles for public use, 
adapted equally for rides or promenades,^ were made; 
one called the Outers and the other the Inner Circle, com- 

* Thj^Palace was the occasional residence of royalty, and in 
QtMHn lUlBabelh's time, its park was well stocked with game. It was 
disparked by rromwell, and the lands were, flrom that time, leased 
by the Crown to dlflbrcnt parties. 
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municadng witli eucli oilier by voniiccliii^ biauclies. A 
considerable portion of Ibe remainder of tbe ground was 
^ arranged ornamentally, and adorned with shrubberies and 
])]antations ; and, from the Keger^’s Canal, which more 
than half encircles the northern side, a serpentine stream 
was conducted througli. the grounds to the south side, 
expaif&ing in different pasts, and contributing greatly to 
tbe relief and beauty of tbe scenery. 'I’bis part, formerly 
inclosed, is now open to the public, from an early boux in 
tbe morning till dusk ; a spacious graveLwalk, skirted on 
either side by trees (as yet oj* smafl size) with occasional 
openings which command views towards Hampstead and 
liJghgato, and several minor paths, have been formed ; 
seats and benches are placed at intervals for gratuitous 
use; and the entire arrangements are such, as to render 
the opening of these inclosurcs,” us they were before 
called, a rich boon to tbe residents of this part of London. 

The Regent's I’ark is bounded on the nortli by Hamp¬ 
stead, on the east by (Jamden Town, on the south by the 
^ew Road, and on the west by 8t. John's Wood Read. 
About two-tliirdu of it are in IMurylebone parish, and the 
remainder in Vancras. • 

The chief entrances to the park from i:he New-road, 
are the gate facing Park-crescent, and the York-gate, 
opposite Marylebone new church. On entering the 
former, we find on our right, St. Andrew^s Places and 
the east side of Park Square j the former a row of genteel 
houses, eight in number, and each three stories high, with 
Doric qplumns at each end of the row, and Ionic coltmns 
to their basemeflt steiies; tbe latter, being one row of 
two, not long completed, whicli^ standing east ai\^ west 
of a tasteful plantation' which has been many years attain¬ 
ing its presdht perfection, are called Park Square, and the 
plantations, Park Gardens. These houses h^ve each 
three stories above their^ basement, and are decorated 
with Ionic pillars and some balustrades. 

Proceeding onward, past St. Andrew’s Place, the Diorama 
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first attracts notice ; and next, the Cohssmm. Of both 
these exhibitions we have already spoken in our preliiniii' 
ary account of London ; to which we may add, that the 
African Glen, at the Colosseum (charge !*.)» worthy 

the attention of the curious. 

Continuing in the route of the, Outer Circle, we next 
reach Cambriilge Terrace, formed of about a dozen houses, 
(with centre and two wings) adorned w'lth fanciful porti¬ 
coes and supported by rusticated columns. 

(jontiguous, is Chester Terrace, consisting of about 
thirty houses, with Corinthian columns, entered at each 
end by a Corinthian arch. Hero is a small but convenient 
gate, called Chester Gale, communicating^ with Osnaburg- 
Btreet. 

Connected w’ith this terrace is Chester Place, a row of 
genteel residences, communicating with Cumheiland 
Terrace, a long, and highly ornamented range of houses, 
built from designs by Mr. Nash (as vas also ('hester Ter¬ 
race), This terrace, which is considerably elevated, has 
a spacious carriage road iu front, round a choicely-planted 
garden. From the ])i-inci})a1 comjiartments of the ground- 
story rise Doric columns, on the balustrade, supported by 
which are allfgorical figures of the Seasons, and oilier 
devices. On the pediment of the central compartment, is 
a sculpture in basso relievo (by Bubb) of Fame crowning 
Britannia, who sits on a throne, with Wisdom and Valour 
at her feet. On one side stand Literature, Genius, 
Prudence, Agriculture, and Manufacture, presenting 
youth's of various countries as aspirants after knoictledge ; 
on the other is represented the Navy,' with Victory, 
Commf^'ce, and Freedom. Plenty, with her cornucopia, 
terminates the group at either side. This pediment is 
supported by a colonnade of twelve pillars ; and the wings 
of the teQ^ace are connected with the centre by an arch, 
with four elegant Doric columns, surmounted by the 
Cumberland anns. 

The next object of attraction is the Collegiate CIturch 
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of St, Katherine, with its several attached buildingSf 
called St. Katherhte*s Hospital. This range of buildings 
supplies a very beautiful and interesting specimen of the 
modern Gothic or ])ointed stylo ; Jiey are built in the 
form of a <]uadrang1e, at the east end of which stands the 
church, of white brick with a stone front, and with small 
wing* to represent side? aisles. The whole pile w’as 
^uilt from designs by Mr. Poyntcr, a pupil of Mr. Nash, 
and was completed about the year IBoO. The interi^of 
the church is chaste and elegant^ the ceiling, tlie fine 
windows, cast and west, the joinery, and the antiquities 
(brought from the old church in tiie Tower)—all add to 
the interest and bwuty. A single gallery isat the west-end, 
wl)cre there is a fine organ, having three sets of keys in 
full compass, being five notes lower than that of St. Paul’s, 
and remarkable for its unusual swell. It was made by 
Green, in 17711. Nearly half the sittings hero are free, 
and these are scarcely distinguishable fiom the others. 
The pulpit is a curious piece of antiquity. Its panelling 
is covered with grotesc^ue figures, and is divided into six 
compartments, each having a carved representation of 
some castle or other edifice. This pdlpit was given to the 
society in by its then master, Sir Julius Ceesar. 

It has an inscription round its sides, thus: 

Ezra, the scribe--stood upon a Pulpit or Wood, which 

HE HAD BIADF. FOR THE PREACIIEN- IVehemiall, viU. 4. 

On the north and south sides of the quadrangle are 
three houses (on each side) built of white brick, dressed 
with stone, after the style of the sixteenth century. xLere 
are other points "worthy of notice in this pile of building, 
which our limits will not permit ys to enlarge on ; wufiice 
it, that the general eflect is most interesting, and that tlie 
whole appears like the habitation of a small religious com • 
munity. The establishment consists of a V isitor, the 
Queen; a Master, Lieut.-dGleneial Sir Herbert Taylor, 
K.C.B.; three Brethren in priest’s orders, the Rev. G. F. 
N. Nicolay, M.A.; the Rev. R. W. Baxter. B. D.; and 
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the Rov. John Wiftlitnisin, M.A.; a Commissary, Williuiir 
Rattine, D.C.R.; Bailiil’, Receiver, and Chapler-Clerk, 
Mr. John Socker; and three Lay-sisters, who are reijuired 
to he single women, Miss Wilhelmiiiii l-’orbes, Miss Maiy 
Iloviard, and Miss Emily Wynyard. 'I hero aro besides 
ten bedeswomen, and some others, who have small 
annuities. 

This college was erected in its present agreeable situa- 
tioil^on account of tho pulling down of the old establisii- 
ment, to make way .for St. Katherine’s Docks. The 
original foundation was bi- IMatilda, Queen of King 
Stephen, inll'lQ^ w’hich, being dissolved in li^72, was 
refounded in the succeeding year by Kl< anor of Provence, 
Queen of Henry 111. The hospital, at the time of each 
foundation, was dedicated to St. Katherine. 

On the opposite side of the road to tho hospital stands the 
M aster’s house, which is in tlie same style of ai chitecture ns 
tlie others, but much larger and niore^iighly finislied. It has 
handsome stables, and about two acres of pleasure ground 

Gloucester Terrace next presents itself, having a centre 
and wings, ornamented with Ionic columns, and consisting 
of about a dozen houses, very eligibly situate. 

Immediately adjoining this terrace is the Gloucester 
Gate, leading to Camden Town, and to the North Road 
by Highgate, and the great Edinburgli Road by Tot¬ 
tenham. The gate is a neat structure of the Doric 
order. Directly opposite this gate is one of the en¬ 
trances to the inclosures, conducting at once to Uie 
pleasantest part but w^e must follow the ruufb of the 
Outer Circle, which, at the end of* about a quarter of‘a 
mile brings to the entranpe-gates of the Zoological Gardens 
(on the left). A synopsis, containing a particular account 
of every object to be seen in these gardens, may bo pur¬ 
chased fi. the lodge for a shilling; we must therefore be 
content to state, that the socieby to which they belong was 
founded in 18^6 ; that the gardens contain a fine collection 
of animals of almost every description, most of them 
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enjoying roin])arative liberty, and living, as far as possible, 
in a state uf nature ; tluit tbo grounds are most attractively 
** laid out, cboicoly planted, and highly cultivated j and 
that admission may bts o]>taii]od daii/ (except on Sundays) 
from 10 o’clock a.m. till sunset, on payment of Is. each 
pel son, and the production of a director’s ticket, which 
may Mways bo procured ^on ap|ilication at tbo York and 
\lbuny tav.ern, near the Gloucester Lodge. 

Pursuing our road, we find on the right a bridge over 
the Regent’s canal. It is called Macclesjield Bi'idge^ and 
consists of three arches, with cast li on pillars. On each 
side of the balustrade are tbo Macclesfield-arms, on plates 
of iron. 'I'he bridge conducts to roads leading to Primrose- 
bill and Hampstead; but the works of the new London 
and Birmingham ruil-road have made awful havoc in the 
fields here. 

The next remarkable object is the Marquess of ffertfurd's 
Villfft on tlie left, designed by the late Mr. Decimus 
Burton, and deemed a tasteful specimen of the villa style. 
Jt is surrounded with shrubbery. At the w^est end is 
a canopy wliich covers a spacious room used for public 
break fusts ; and in a recess near the entrance, are th^ two 
“ (iiants” w'bo were accustomed, for abou^ 150 years, to 
strike the quarters of every hour of the day and night, ou 
tbo top of St. Dunstan’s (old) church, Tleet street. Tbo 
noble Marquess gave ^^00/. for them. On the east side 
of tbo mansion are some elegant conservatories, and the 
grounds are must Judiciously disposed. 

A litye further, on tlie oj»posite side of tbo road, on 
an eminence, is* Hauover L(}dge, another handsome villa, 
s<]uare fronted, with u fine portico, the property and rosi- 
denceoftlie Karl of Dundonald ; A the back of which, nearer 
St. John’s Wood Uoad, may be soon Grove House, the 
villa of— Greeiibougb, Esq., with two fronts, built after 
a design by Mr. D. Burton. The garden-front*is parti¬ 
cularly elegant, with cenfre and wings, a noble portico, 
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aiipportod by four Ionic columns, and the wings having 
recesses, supported by short Doric columns, and decorated 
with figures. 

Continuing our tour of the Outer Circle, we pass a road 
on our right leading through Hanover Gale to the St. 
John's Wood Hoad, and arrive at Hanover Terrace^ a 
handsome range of houses, built in the Italian styl?, from 
designs by Mr. Nash, with an ornamental shrubbery, 
and a good carriage-drive in their front, and their exterior 
highly ornamented with statues, and figures in relievo. 

We next reach Sussex Place^ another range of elegant 
residences, about twenty in fiumber, also designed by Mr. 
Nasb, with centre and wings, w'himsically ornamented 
with cupolas, minarets, and towers. l%e houses are dis¬ 
posed crescent-wise, with a tastefull}'^ arranged garden 
in front, and they command n very agreeable view over 
the southern portion of the park. 

Nearly opposite Sussex-placc is ^n inclosure called tho 
Promenade, to which none but subscribers, or the residents 
of the adjoining terraces who have keys, are admitted. 

Next in order comes Clarence Terrace, a range of twelve 
elegent houses, built,from designs by the lato Mr. D. Bur¬ 
ton, with centre and projecting wings of the Coriiitbiau 
order, connected by Ionic colonnades. Adjoining tbi* 
terrace is Clarence Gate, leading into Upper Baker street; 
after passing which we arrive at Cornwall Terrace, another 
range of about twenty houses, also* designed hy Mr. Bur¬ 
ton, and which formed the first terrace erected in this 
park; The architecture is of the Corinthian ordei\ 

Nearly contiguous to Cornwall Terrace.us York Terrace, 
desig]^d 1)y Mr. Nash, in the Graeco-Italian style, and 
separated from the road a lawn. This terrace contains 
sixty-one handsome houses. Close against k is the Y<n k 
Gate, whic)|b\leads into the New Hoad, directly opposite 
Marylebottiraew church. 

B^^iMf^ork Gate is Vbter Terrace, built exactly in 
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the same style as St. Andrew’s Plare, and adjoininf^ the 
west side of ]’ark Square vrlienco we set out ; thus com- 
*pletin} 2 ^ our tour of the principal or o ter circle. 

There are two w'ays into the /nner Circle ; one hy a 
road facing Chester Terrace ; tlte other direct from the 
oik (Jate. We shall return, and take the latter. Having 
arrivoTl at York Uaro, our^oad lies across the bridge over 
liie lake, in w’bich are some curious waterfowl of many 
varieties, which are constantly on the look out for hits of 
rake and biscuit thrown into them ^'om the bridge. The 
lake, it will be perceived, adjs considerable beauty to the 
laudscnjre. Quitting the bridge, we proceed towards the 
Inner Circle, on oyr road to which, w'c )»ass on our left a 
gate which leads to a handsome residence called South 
Villa^ the scat of W, H. Cooper, Ksq., having a Doric 
portico, with rusticated pediment. After entering the 
circle, taking the left road, we shortly reach another villa, 

called the Holwe, (lat# the residence of-llurton, Esq-., 

father of the architect) having an Ionic portico, and so 
situated that llie lake fronts it. Tlie garden-front has a 
very handsome bay-window, adorned w'lth four columns, 
and the roof is covered with a cupola. IS early opposite 
this attractive villa, which is on our left, *are Jenkim's 
Nursery-groundsf in which are occasional ei^liibitions of 
flowers, and where, bj-- permission of the proprietor, fancy- 
fairs have been several times holdon for charitable pur¬ 
poses. In these grounds is a very pretty thatched cottage 
covered witli ivy, which belongs to Mr. .lenkins. Jl’he 
next object is on our left again—67. John*s Wood Lodge, 
the villa of the Mari^uess Wellesley. It is built in the 
Grecian style, w’ith centre and tw^^ wings, from desi^s by 
Mr. Kaliield^ and is a mansion of much architectural 
beauty. 

Beyond wbat we Itave described, the Inner Cirsle boasts 
of no '‘lions,” except thataanother villa is building (^we 
know not for whom). It is more quiet, and therefore more 
* rural, than the Outer Circle, and at several points com- 
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mauds very pleasing views. The reader may now, at his 
discretion, complete his tour of this circle by returning to 
the Vork Gate; or, we have conducted him to the point, 
where the road to Chester Terrace and Gate lies before 
him. 

There are several entrances to the newly-opened inclo- 
Bures. ' 

REIGATE, a market town in Surrey, (which, before the 
Reform Bill, was a borough, returning two members to 
parliament) 21 miles ^onth from London, on the road to 
Brighton, standing on a roc^: of beautiful sand, unrivalled 
for its whiteness. Through part of this rock a tunnel was 
cut, some years since, which saves a corsidorable distance, 
and avoids a very steep hill. The town has a remarkably 
neat and chaste appearance: it consists chiefly of two 
streets, the principal of which, called 1 ligh-street, runs 
east and west, and the other called Bell-street, north and 
south. The weekly market is held on Tuesdays, and is 
well supplied ; in addition to which there is n monthly 
one, on the first Wednesday in every month. 

The church is at the west end of the town, and is of 
squared chalk or limestone. It has two aisles, and an em¬ 
battled tower of stone, with eight bells. On the north of 
the chancel is an additional building of brick-work for a 
vestry, built by John Skinner, Esq., in 1813, with a 
library over it, for the use of the parish and neighbour¬ 
hood. In the ohurch are several costly monuments—one 
for Richard I^dbroke, Esq., died 1730; one for Sir 
Thomas Bludder. Knt., and his lady, died 1618. within a 
week of eqch other; several of the family*of Thurland, one 
of w-Lom was baron of the Exchequer, temp. Charles II. 
On white marble in the form of a heart, against the 
south wall of the chancel, is this inscription :—*’ Near this 
Edward Bird, Esq., died the 23rd of February, 
^■jl^is age twenty-six.” Over it is a half-length bust, 
marble, of a man in armour, with a full flowing 
wig, a truncheon in his right hand, and various warlike 
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iiiStriiTiK'nls intbobnfk-^rouiid. Mr. Bird was a lieutenant 
.in tbe Marquess of Winchostev's repiinent of horse; and, 
in Se|Hembpr, 1718, bud the rmsfoitii c to kill a waiter at 
a hugnio in (lolden'squuro. lie wns tried in January fol¬ 
lowing, convicted of the murder, and banged. His monu¬ 
ment ori{:>irin11y bud a further ii]Scri{ition, censuring the 
cf’iduct of the judge aud .lurv, which was afterwards 
obliterated. 

Under the chancel is a vault belonging to tlie manor 
of the priory, and made by Lord Howard of Effingham, 
tbe first graiiler of that estate^ in wliich are buried many 
of bis family. On the left side of the leaden coffin of tbe 
first Karl of Moktingbam is tbe following inscription, 
engraved in capitals:— 

“ Ileare lyetb the body of Charles TIowarde, Earle 
of IS'ottinghame, Lorde High Adoiyrall of Englande, 
Generali of Queen Elizabeth's Navy Koyallutt sea, ugainst 
tbe Spanyard’s invmsable Navy, in tbe yeare of our 
Lorde 1588; wdioe departed this life at Haling Hows the 
14 daye of December, in ye year of our Lorde, 1624, 
^Etatis suae, 87.” 

Tbe market-house, which is alse tbe town-ball,*is a 
small brick-building, erected about tbe year 1708, on the 
site of a chapel, dedicated to Thomas a Bocket, wdiich 
had previously been appropriated to tbe same uses. A 
smaller building contiguous to it, denominated the clock¬ 
house, was designed as a prison for felons and others, who 
are brought to tbe Easter sessions held at Keigate. 

At die southern extremity of tbe town is the Pfiory^ 
an elegant modbm Mansion, consisting of a centre and 
wings, the property of Earl Somers, and the sea^of his 
son, VHscou^t Eastnor. It stands on the site of a prioiy 
of Augustine monks, founded in 1240. This seat Las 
about 70 acres of ground attached to it, and tlj.e interior 
of the mansion is handsoipely fitted up, and contains a 
small collection of paintings. Reigate Lodge is the resi¬ 
dence of — Slater, Esq. 
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On the north side of this town was formerly a castle, 
one of the chief seats of the Earls of Warren and Surrey, 
^o vestige of it now remains. Its site is the property of 
the Somers family. I'he site of the keep is an artificud 
mound of earth, surrounded by a ditch of considerable 
breadth and depth on the south end west sides. On the 
summit of the hill, which contdns an area of one acre, 
ClH poles, and forms a lawn of very fine turf, is erected a 
summer apartment in a taste corresponding with the 
design of the original erection ; and, on the east side, 
without the ditch, is a gateway of stone in the ancient 
style, erected iu 1777, hy Mr. Richard Rarnes, attorney, 
who then occupied the premises. In the centre of the 
area is the entrance by a flight of steps, covered with a 
small building of a }>yramidal form, to the depth of lU 
feet, and then regularly, wdthout steps, ^(3 foot more, and 
the whole length 2HS feet, into a cave or room 1^23 feet 
long, 13 wide, and 11 high, to the Cx'own of the arch : in 
ono part of which is a crypt, near 50 yards iriUmgtb, with 
a seat of stone at the end, wliich extended the whole 
length of the room on both sides. This cave probably, 
served its lords both as a repository for their treasures 
and military stores, and a place of safe custody for their 


prisoners. 

In this cave, the barons who took up arms against King 
John are supposed to have bad their private meetings. 
The arch, which is thought to have formed a private com¬ 
munication w’ith the town, is broken, and the cavity 
stopjjied up. 

Reigate is surrouuded by very beaCtifuT’ scenery, espe¬ 
cially ^m the hill. 

RICHING’S LODGE, 1^ mile N.K.fromColBbrook, in 
Bucks, the seat of the Right lloii. John Sullivan, stands 
on the s^te of Percy Lodge, formerly the residence of 


es, Countess of Hertford, afterwards Duchess of 
L, the C'leora of Mrs. Rowe, and the Patroness, 
omson invokes iu his " Spring.'’ 
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lUCHMOND, a village in Surrey, 0 miles from Hyde 
Park Corner, on the banks of the 'Phanies, highl}'^ cele¬ 
brated for its beautiful situation and delightful scenery. 
It r'ceived its present nainn by rommand ot King 
Henry Vll., who was Karl of ilichmoiid in Yorkshire. 
It had previously been sailed S 3 ’^eues, Schenes, Schene, 
and Sh^eu, the derivation* and sigiiificatioii of which are 
uncertain. 

The village consists of one long street, with many 
smaller ones branching from it. It contains many very- 
excellent houses and shops, i^lanv'^ families of distinction 
reside here tliroughout the year, and in the summer 
season it is a place ^ great resort for all classes. 

The manor-house (on the Green) was for many cen¬ 
turies a royal palace. Its site is now occupied by several 
houses, held b)'^ lease under the crown, and no vestige of 
tiie palace remains, eiccept a single archway, which 
formed one of ils entrances. In this palace Edward 1. 
and II. aro known to have resided; Edward 11T. closed 
his long and prosjieroiis reign here, A D. 1377 ; Anne, 
his successor’s consort, died here, 1394; Richard II. was 
so much affected at her death, that the palace was aban¬ 
doned and partly thrown down \ Henry V.»restored and 
occasionally inhabited it; Henry AHl. held a grand 
tournament here in 149S, when Sir James Parker was 
killed ; during this reign, in 1499, the greater part of the 
palace was accidentally burnt, but immediately rebuilt. 
The same year a new gallery fell down, in which the king 
and the paince his son had been walking only a few minutes 
before. Philip f., of Spain, was entertained here, in 
1506. Henry died bore, 1^9. Henry Vlllekept 
his Christmas at Richmond, 1510, aud held a tournament 
here in January following, taking a part in the martial 
exercises. When Wolse}^ gave up Hampton CourJ to the 
king, he obtained periiiissipn to reside in Richmond 
Palace, and, on one occasion, kept his Christinas here. 
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During the reign of Mary, Queen Elizabeth was fur a . 
short time imprisoned here, and on her ascending the 
throne, this palace became one of her favourite residences. 
In her reign, Eric IV., King of Sweden, was lodged here, 
and it was here that Bishop lludd so much displeased her 
majesty by personal allusions, in preaching on the infirmi¬ 
ties of age. Queen Elizabeth 'died here, 1603. In the 
autumn of the same year, the courts of law were removed 
to Richmond, on account of the plague. Henry Prince of 
Wales resided at this palace, in 1603. 

Charles I. is supposed to have been frequently at this 
palace, where he formed a large collection of pictures. 
In 1636, a masque was pei formed by Lord Buckhurst and 
Edward Sackville before the king and queen, at Rich¬ 
mond. When the king was in Scotland, m 1641, the 
parliament ordered that the young prince (afterwards 
Charles li.) should be sent with bis governor, Bishop 
Duppa, to be educated at Richmond. In 1647, the 
palace of Richmond was prepared, by order of pailin- 
ment, for the reception of the king, but he refused to go 
there. An old newspaper of the 29th of August, 1647, 
mentions tliat the prince elector was at Richmond, and 
that his majesty, with the Duke of York and the lords, 
hunted in the new park, killing a stag and a buck; 
adding, that the king was very cheerful, and afterwards 
dined with bis children at Syon. ^ 

On the site of this abode of royalty is a house of the! 
late Duke of Queensberry, built by the third Earl of 
Cholmondeley, in 1708, and therefore called ChdmandHey 
House. The ball of this house aecorated by the 
tapestry which hung behind the Earl of Clarendon in the 
Court of Chancery, and in the gallery was a fine collection 
of paintings. Another house, called Norttmmpton House, 
was forr'erly occupied by the Countess-dowager of Noith- 
Sapton, and was recently the seat of Lady Sullivan, 
araer houses here are occupied by Sir D. Dundas, — 
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Julius, Esq,, — Ward, p]s(j., and — Harris, Esq, In the 
garden of Mr. Julius is a vener»*'ble rew-ti’ee, the cir¬ 
cumference of the trunk of which is ten feet three inches. 

There w'ore anciently nvo convents at llichmond, of 
w'hich no remains now exist, lii the reign of Henry 
there were two paiks. which were soon afterwards joined 
ogetl/br. I'lio runv or great park, being 8 miles lu cir- 
cumi'erenci*, and containing acres, was made by 

Charles I, 'I'ho great lodge was built by Sir llobert 
^^'^ 1 l[Jole, at the expense of 14,000/., when ho was ranger, 
in (he reigns of (icorgc I. ai^d II.* The stone dodge was 
built by Cieorgo I., after n design by the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke. In 17(38,^ a very commodious observatory was 
erected near the park by his late Majesty George HI., 
and furnished wdtli all kinds of astronomical instruments, 
on the most extensive scale. On the top of the building 
is a moveable dome, which contains an equatorial instru¬ 
ment. Here are, als<», a collection of subjects in natural 
history, aii excellent ajiparatus fur philosophical experi¬ 
ments, some models, and a culloctioii of ores. The grounds 
of the old park were laid out in avenues, bv Hridgman, 
but were altered into tlieir ]>rescut farm by the celebtated 
Brown. The banks along the margin of tjie Thames are 
judiciously varied, forming a noble terrace, which extends 
the whole length of the gardens; in the south-eastern 
quarter of which a road leads to a sequestered spot, in 
which is a cottage, a favourite retreat of the late Queen 
Charlotte. 

The 4)!d Lodge, in the park, built by Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole, is a brick edkice of some elegance, advantageously 
situate for a view of the park. Lord Walpole, soq of Sir 
Robert, resided here, and after^iis decease, the Piincess 
Amelia. Ttie New or White Lvdge is a beautiful mansion, 
given, by George HI., to Viscount Sidmouth. It is 
situate oh an eminence, w^th a vista of lofty trees in front, 
denominated tho Queen’s Walk, and a fine sheet of water 
adjoining. 
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liichmond Green, surrounded by lofty elms, lies at the 
bottom of tbe town, and forms a parallelogram, almost as 
large as Lincoln’s inn'fields. Here, in the summer season, 
matches at cricket, and the game of bowls, are frequently 
played by tbe inhabitants and neighbours. One side of 
tbe green forms a noble walk, commonly called the High 
Walk, parted by a slight iron fence, and kept 'in good 
order. Here is a neat theatre, for dramatic entertainments 
in the summer season. Mrs. Jordan frequently performed 
here, and more recently tbe celebrated Kean. Here are, 
also, many almshouses ; sqme founded in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and Charles II. 

Richmond Bridge, which is of stone, ^nd consists of five 
semicircular arches, was erected in 1777, from the design 
of Mr. Paine, at an expense of 'id,000/. 

Ric/immid Hill, which has formed the subject of many a 
poet’s eulogy, commands in truth a most luxuriant pros¬ 
pect. The poet Thomson, who resided at Kichmond, cele¬ 
brates its beauties in bis well-known lines, commencing 

-" Say, shall wo ascend 

Thy hill, delightful Sheen 

And concludes by exclaiming, 

“ Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around, 
or hills and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires, 

And glitt’ring towns, and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays.” 

The T'errace, which is always kept in the neatest order, 
affords a charming promenade, and is every evening 
crowded with genteel company. 

At the foot of the hill, near the Thames, is the elegant 
seat of the Duke of Buccleugh and Queensberry. The 
lawn (o^which have been given frequent fetes champStre) 
reaches to the river side, and thence is a subterranean 
communication with pleasure-grounds, situate on the 
opposite side of the high road, extending almost to the 



summit of the hill. On Kichmond-hill aro, also, many 
other superb residences—the Marruess of Lansdowne's, 
• Karl of Mount Kdgecorabe's, Lady Morehead’s, Hon. Mr. 
(Ji'eville’s, and numerous others. In short, the village is 
surrounded by villas of noble and genteel families. 

On the jMiddlesex shore, to the left of the bridge, is an 
t.egaiJt Avhito mansion, ^le seat of — llevan. Esq., and 
thence to Twickenham (whither it is a most delightful 
W'ulk through the meadows by the river side) are several 
supei'b villas, one of wdiich was formerly the seat of the 
Duchess Dovvugor of Buccleugh. • Immediately at the 
foot of tiie bridge, on this side of tbo river, are several 
newly-erected and very attractive villas, in very neat and 
genteel style, at the road &ide,undleadingoutof the road to 
the right, is a new road, called Park Uoad^ formed within 
these seven years, and studded with tasteful cottage le- 
sidences. 

lUclimond church ig a fabric best distinguished by the 
term respectable. It consists of a nave, two aisles, and 
a chancel, with a low embattled tower, at the west-end, of 
white stone and flint, and having eight bells. It was 
formerly a chapel of ease to Kiiigstgii^ but made a i^risli 
cbui'ch in 16i!>8. In 17.50 it was much rejgaii'cd and en¬ 
larged, and since that time it has been essentially im¬ 
proved at a heavy expense. In the chancel, nave, and 
aisles, are numerous monuments; and in the church¬ 
yard are abundance of head-stones, with curious inscrip¬ 
tions. Here, among' other eminent persons, lie buried 
Henry Viscount Brouncker,cu£ferer to (MiarlesII., w’hodied 
in 1688 •, Mrs. M. Yates, tlio celebrated actress, 1787'; 
Robert Lewis, Esq., a barrister-at-law, whose epitaph, in 
Latin, quaintly observes, ** lie so great u lover of peace, 
that when ai* contention began between life and death, he 
immediately gave up the ghost to end the dispute and 
James Thomson, the author of tlie ** Seasons,’' who was 
interred at the west-end dl’ the north aisles. There was 
nothing to point out the spot of his interment, till a brass 
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tablet, with tbo foUowiiK^ inscription, was put U]> by the 
late Earl of Buchan “ In tho earth below this tablet 
are the remains of James 'rbomson, author of the beautiful 
poems, entitled “ The Seasons,” “ Tho Castle of Indo¬ 
lence,’’ &c., who died at Richmond, on the 22nd August, 
and was buried there on the 21)th, O. S., 1748. The 
Karl of Buchan, unwilling that good a man and ^weet a 
poet should bo without a memorial, has denoted the place 
of his interment for the satisfaction of his admirers, in 
the year of our I^ord, 1792.” Underneath, is a quotation 
from Thomson’s “ Wiiiter.” ^ 

In the church-yard was buried the llev. Gilbert Wake¬ 
field, B.A., the learned annotator on Lucretius,” &c., 
who died in 1801, about 14 weeks after his enlargement 
from an imprisonment of two years in Dorchester Gaol, 
for jiublishing his ** Heply” to tho Bishop of Llandaff’s 
Address to the People of England.” The Rev. George, 
and the Rev. Thomas W'akefieUl, ive also interred here. 
The celebrated political writer, J. Mallet J)u Pan, and 
Dr. John Moore, author of ” Zeluco,'* and other admired 
works, the father of the brave and lamented Sir Jobs 
Mocre, the hero of .Corunna, were also interred in this 
cemetery, and Mr. Kean, the eminent tragedian, was a 
few years since added to the list of illustrious persons who 
here ” sleep their last sleep.” 

A new chapel, in the pointed style, has lately been 
built here, from designs by Vulliamy. * 

The residence of .Tames Thomson, the poet of the 
” Seasons,” was in Kew Foot Lane, and, after hjis death, 
being purchased by (ieorge Ross, Etj^p, ras called Ross~ 
dale House ^^, Mr. Ross enlarged and improved it, at a 
heavy exp(|||^. It aCloi^ifi’anls came into the possession of 
the Hon. Mn. Boscawen, widow of Admiral Boscawen, 
who here ended her da} s. That lady held the place in 
great veb^MJdon, and evinced her respect for the poet's 
lueiuor^ by doming the house w'ith numerous inscrip¬ 
tions in>bl^:^atliise. l^y her son, Lord Falmouth, it was 
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ftOorwards sold to the Ivarl ot' Sharieshiiiy, Tt le now the 
’•esiilence of tlje Countess of iSljaftesbury, and maintaiiied 
‘by her ladyship with care and ^ride. Here are many 
memorials of the poet: the bed-room in which he died ; 
uis favourite sitting^>room, where are carefully pre¬ 
served two brass hook^, on which he hung his hat and 
cane; the table on whim'll he viToto; an alcove in the 
garden, in which he often sat while composing bis Sea¬ 
sons and a larger summer-house, containing a table on 
which the poet is said to have finished his “ Seasons.'’ 

At llichmoiid are two ferries across the river to Isle- 

I 

worth and Brentford. 

The celebrated ^Bishop Duppa resided at Richmond, in 
close retirement, and founded some almshouses here, 
during the civil w'ars and the subsequent exile of 
Charles II. Sir William Temple was also a resident here. 
His bouse, since called 'femjile Grove, is now a boys'- 
schoul. Here Swift became ac(]uainted with tlie beautiful 
and accomplished Stella, who was daughter of Sir William 
I'emplo's steward, and horn here. Sir Isaac Newton 
occupied, for some time, a house on Kicliinoiid Hill, 

Many of tlie inns in this village are elegant, as wtH as 
commodious. The most conspicuous are .the Star and 
Garter, and the Castle^ wliich are more like mansions than 
taverns. 

RICK MANS WORTH, a market town in Herts, 18 
miles N.W. from London, situate on the Caine. The 
Grand Junction f'aiial adjoins the town; and several 
manufactories have been established here, particularly a 
silk-mill, whieh*is as object worthy of curiosity. On the 
rivulet, that flows hither from Cheshom, are sever?'! flour, 
cotton, and paper-mills. In Ais neighbourhood is a 
warren-bill, Vliore the sound of the trumpet is repeated 
V2 times by the echo! Near the church (wherein Henry 
Cary, Earl of Monmouth, lies buried), is the Buni, the 
seat of M. Wiggins, Esq, 

RIPLEY, a hamlet of the parish of Send, Surrey. 
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miles south from London, having a chapel of ease, appa¬ 
rently of tUe date of Henry III,, which contains a few 
monuments. It is an exceedingly pretty village. On the 
Greenf still famous for cricket-matches, and anciently 
much more so, is Dunsborough H*iuse, tlie Rev. G W. 
Onslow. 

RIVERIJEAD, a hamlet of gcvenonks, Kent, scbcallod 
from the Dareut having its source in this parish, is 
situated in the celebrated valley of llolmosdale, which 
gives the title of Baron Hohnesdale to Lord Amher&t.— 
See MmtreuL ' 

RODING REAITCHAMP, a paiisii in Essex, distant 
from Ongar A miles, and from T.ondon TZ. The church 
stands on an elevation, whence a most delightful prospect 
is seen in every direction. There are eight parish^ in 
Essex of the name of Rodiiig, but this is the only oiio 
witliin our limits. 

ROEHAMPTON, a delightful Vgillage, (being a hamlet 
to Putney) situate at the western extremity of Putney 
Heath, and adorned with many elegant mansions and villa 
residences. 

Ttoehamplon (Jenre* fonnerly the seat of Thomas Fitz- 
herbert, Esq.^ butnovvof Bennett Gosling, Esq , is situated 
on part of the ancient royal park of Putney, which no 
longer exists. The fee-siin]>le of ihis park was granted by 
Charles I to Sir Richard Weston, afterwards Earl of Port- 
land, whose son alienated both the house and the park. 
They were afterwards the residence of Christian, Countess 
of Devonshire, whose family sold this estate in 1689; 
after which it came into the Lands oC different proprietors, 
till it i^as purchased by Sir .Toabua Vanneck, afterwards 
Lord Huntingfield, who^pulled down the old mansion, and 
built the present elegant villa, after a design by Wyatt. 
He also formed, at the termination of the lawn, a fine piece 
of water, which is supplied by pipes from a conduit on 
Futney-conpum. On the ac(]uisitiou of his brother's 
estate, ^*'l^ord Huntingfield sold Roehamptou Grove toIVJr. 
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Vitzljerbert, vrho likewise expended gteat sums in im* 
proveinents. The pnncipal front commands a view of 
Epsom Dotvns in the distance; and Richmond Park ap- 
pioaches so near, that it seems to belong to the grounds, 
and gives an air of sylvan wiiduess to the whole. '^I'he 
prospect to the north diarms the eye with variety . at the 
"erminution of the lawn ft the piece of water before-men¬ 
tioned ; and beyond this, the Thames is seen, at high 
water, winding through a well-wooded valley, from which 
a rich display of cultivated couny'y, adorned with vil¬ 
lages and seats, rises to Harnew and the adjacent parts of 
Middlesex. 

Roehampton Htm&e, late the residence of Count Munster, 
was built, about 1710, by Thomas Carey, Esq. It after¬ 
wards became the property of — Duncan, Esq., and w'as, 
for B()me time, occupied bv the Karl of Albemarle. The 
saloon was painted by Sir Jainos Thornhill, and is still in 
good preservation. f>n the ceiling is represented the feast 
of the Gods. 

The beauty of the scenery, and the proximity of Rich¬ 
mond Park, have caused many other villas to he erected at 
Hoehampton. * 

ROMFORD, in Essex, 11J miles from London, on the 
high load to Norwich, Yarmouth, &c., is a well-built con¬ 
venient town, and a great thoroughfare. It has three 
markets W'eekly, an annual cattle fair, and a statute fair 
for hiring servants. This town, which, with Hornchurch 
and Havering-atte-Bower, constitutes the liberty of 
llaveriitg, was first chartered by Edward the Confessor ; 
its government fteinjf vested in a high steward, a deputy 
steward, and one justice, with^lagisterial and corporate 
authorities, jjind having pow'er, by patent, to try for all 
oifeiices, high treason not excepted, and to sentence and 
execute ofienders, on payment of a trifling fise to the 
c-rown—a privilege whichsbas not for some years been 
exercised, and which now, siiic« the Corporatioi^Reform 
Act, is, w'o presume, a dead letter. It is stated, how- 
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ever, that the tenants of the liberty of which Romford 
forms part, stilts by virtue of certain patent rights, claim 
exemption from toll tliroughout the realm, for cattle sold, 
and provisions sold or purchased, from county-rates, from 
being summoned on inquests and juries beyond their 
liberty, with various other iinmunities, such as not ac¬ 
knowledging the jurisdiction ol the county magistrates— 
circumstances curious, if true. 

Homford, according to Lysous, takes its name from the 
Saxon rotn, broad, apd^I/rd ,• but Dr. Stukeley and othois 
consider the word to be a vontraction of Roman fordf aud 
assign to this place the Roman station Derolitum, Au 
ancient ford, across a stream which iiow-s tlirongh the west 
side of tlie towm, supports Mr. Lysons’ etymology. 

1 he church, wdiicli is a chapel of ease to Horuchnreb, 
hut with separate riglit of burial, is a spacious stone 
building, supported by rows of pillars, with a nave, 
chencol, north aisle, and a tower'at the west end. It 
appears to have been erected about A.D. 1400. The east 
window is adorned with a whole-length painting of Edward 
Confessor, which was retouched in 1707. On the 
north side of the aisle is a monument to Sir Anthony 
Cooke, of Guleu Hall, widi the effigies of himself and 
his lady' in kneeling attitudes, and various shields of arms, 
displaying the intermarriages and alliances of the family. 
There are several inscriptions in Latin on this monument, 
supposed to have been by liis daughters (see Cidea Hall) 
whp were the most learned females of the age j and near 
it is a tablet, w'ith a lung and somewhat verbose epitaph, 

** Qp the death of the right worshiptul Sir Anthony 
Cook^ Kilt., who diod tlje 11th of June, 1576." 

There are also the following monumental inscriptions:— 
On Sir George Harvey, Knt., Lieutenant of the Tower 
of Lond-m, who died August 10, 160 .t ; Roger, third son 
of Sir George Harvey, diedNov ember, 1605, aged 34; 
Lady A.nne Carewe, daughter of Sir Nicholas Harvey, 
Knt., married to (Jeorgo Carewe, son of Sir Edmond 
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(Jai'tiwe, Uaron of Care\#«, died 100‘>, aged 26: also, 
Ricbaid, son and beir of Sir Anthony Cooke, Knt; 
'William Cooke, his second son, 'vho married Frances, 
daughter of Lord John Grey, brother to the Duke of 
Sijffolk ; Mildred Cooke, wife of Sir William Burghley, 
K.G ; Aniitt, wife of • Sir Nicholas Bacon, Knt., and 
KeepeP of the Penis , Elisabeth Cooke, w'ife of John de 
jlussell, son and heir of Francis, Earl of Bedford ; and 
Catherine Cooke, married to Henry Killigrew, I'.sri, 

Romford has a fieo-school for 60 boys and 30 girls, and 
an almshouse fur five poor ine(|, whose widows are allowed 
SOL a year for life, with clothes and coal. There are 
other chanties In^'e, too numerous to mention, and a 
workhouse, which, in 1787, cost 4,000/. Adjoining the 
town are barracks, built in 1795, for six troops of cavalry. 

There are several idoosaut seats in the vicinity of Rom¬ 
ford, some of which are highly interesting to the anti¬ 
quary.—See Gidea Htfll, Ehnei, and Bedfords, 

ROSE HILT., u mansion, with extensive gardens, and 
commanding cliversifiod views, near Cotniandene, Dork-* 
iijg, the seat of R. Lowndes, Esq. 

ROTIIERHITIIE, a village in Siflrrey, on the bants of 
the Thames, about 1 ^ mile below London Bridge, on the 
lower road to Deptford. The place has been vulgarly 
called liednff for, at least, two centuries, but derives its 
proper appellation from the Saxon rolher, a sailor, and hyth^ 
a haven. ]t is chiefly occupied by persons connected with 
maritime pursuits. The church here w'asbuilt in 1714-15 ; 
it is of brick, with stone quoins, and consists of a nave, 
chancel, and tw<faisl%B, supported by Ionic pillars. On 
tlie tow'er, which is square, is a stone spire, supported by 
Corinthian columns. In the nave the tomb of Peter 
Hills, manner, and one of the elder brethren of the Tri¬ 
nity-house, who died in 1614. On a square bass plate 
are engraved the figures of Jiimself and his two wives. In 
the vestry is a portrait of King Charles 1. in ]|i|i robes, 
• kneeling at a table, and holding a crown of thorns. 
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The only remarkable monumelit in the church-yard in 
that of the Pelew Prince, Lee lloo. 

** To the memory of the Prince Lee Boo, a native of 
the Pciew or Palas i»landR, and son to Abba Thiille, 
Rupackor kinpr of the island of Gooroo-rad, who departed 
this life on the 27th of December^ 17i^4, a^red 20 yeats, 
this stone is inscribed by the Honourable East-lndia 
Company, as a testimony of the humatie and kind treat¬ 
ment aflbrded by his father to the crew of their siiip. the 
Antelope, Captain Wilson, which was wrecked off that 
island in the night of the Otl^of August, 17t<^>> 

“ stop rcailer, stop, let Nature claim a tear, 

A Prince of mine, Lee Boo, lies burled* here.’* 

Admiral Benbow and Sir John Leake were born in this 
parish. 

An inclTcctual attempt was first made to excavate n 
small under the Thames at Kotherhithe, in 1809. 

In 1823, the formation of one on a nnirh larger scale 
Kras projected by Mr. Brunei, the engineer. An act of 
parliament to incorporate a company was granted, and on 
the 2nd March, 1835,'the chairninn laid the first stone. 
The [work, the gieatest of the kind e\er attempted, then 
commenced, was prosecuted without any serious obstruc¬ 
tion for upwards of two years, and had proceeded a con¬ 
siderable distance under the river, when, on tiie evening 
of the 18th May, 1827, a dreadful alarm was created, in 
consequence of the water bursting into the tunnel fiom 
above, while upwards of 120 workmen were engaged 
below. They fled towards the shaft id the greatest terror, 
and alk>succeeded iu reaching the top in safety. This 
accident delayed th» progress of the work, but the hole 
was ultimately stopped, the cavity being chiefly filled up 
ll^^bags of.clay. The works recommenced in September, 
iitih every prospect of a successful termination; but on 
the ]2lh.Janiiary, 1828, a second irruption took place, 
and six unfortunate excavators were drowned. Since that 
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tiino much has again beemdone as to forwarding tho work, 
the leakage is completely closed, and a portion of the 
tunnel is open lolho inspection of visitors. 

Ilothovhilho is celebrated for Docks, Them was a dry 
dock hero in tho 1? tli century. Tn 1606, an act of parlia¬ 
ment was pus>3ed for making a wet duck, which was 
finished in 1700, and cuHed the Great Dock. In 172.5, 
the South Sea Company took a lease of this dock, in¬ 
tending to revive tho Greenland Fishery: it was then 
called tlie Greenland Dork. U'lie dock was sold by .Tohn, 
Duke of Hedford, in 1763, t( 4 Messrs. John and William 
W(dls, to whom it belonged for many years ; they sold it 
to William Ilitch^, £sq., of whom it was purchased, in 
1807, by a company of merchants, and divided into 1,300 
shares. This dock, now called tho Commercial Dock, has 
been much enlarged, so as to he capable of containing, in 
its several basins, upwards of a hundred ships of burthen : 
it is chiefly used for *bonding of timber and Baltic pro¬ 
duce, but is still appropriated to the reception of tho 
Greenland trade. Adjoining the last-mentioned dock is 
tho Fast C'ountry Dock, chiefly appropriated tb the Fast 
Country and American trade. The 'property is vestal in 
a company of merchants, and the dock was»furmod about 
20 years ago. Besides these, are nine dry docks, a 
floating dock, and numerous boat nod lightov-biiildors’ 
W’harfs, mast yiirds, warehouses for provisions, fkc. 

BlISSKLD FARM, near Watford, Ileits, is the seat of 


Mrs. Robarts. 

SALTk HILL, a village in Bucks, 2 miles N. /rom 
Eton, and 21-^ frtm Itondon, on the road to Bath. This 
village is remarkable for two ver^large and elegant inns, 
and further ^oted on account of its eonnexion with tho 
triennial ceremony, called the T.ton Montem^ tho pro¬ 
cession repairing hither to a tumulus on tho sou|)i side of 
the road. • 


SANDKRSTED, a village in Surrey, 3 mi^s S.E. 
of Crovdon. Here in Somlerstc/i (ouU, formerly tho pio- 
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perty of Sir John Gresham, itod subsequently of ■— 
Ownsted, Esq,, — Atwood, > Esq., and the VS’igzell 
family. It is now the seat of ). F. Benson, Esq. There 
is a park adjoining it, part of which anciently belonged to 
an old mansion, called the Place Home, now pulled down. 
In the vicinity are some pretty villas, and many delightful 
prospects. i 

The church is of flint, with a shingled spire, and lancet> 
shaped windows. On the south w'all is a monument of 
white marble ; under an arch is a man in armour, kneeling 
before a desk, whereon is laid a hook, and under him is 
this inscription:— 

** Here lieth buried the bodie of John Ownsted, 
Esquyer, servant to the most excellent princess and our 
dread soveraigne, Queeiie Elizabeth, and sarjant of her 
Matiet cariage by ye space of 40 yeres. He died in ye 
66 jere of his age, on the 9t}i of August, 1600.” 

In this parish is Purley (which sefi). 

SAN BRIDGE, a village in Herts, ill miles N.E. from 
St. Alban’s, and 23| from London. The church is dedi¬ 
cated to St. Leonard, A national school was erected here 
by sabscription, in 19,94, on ground given by Earl Spencer, 
who is patron,of the living. Sandridge Lodge is the seat 
of — Marten, Esq. 

SELSDON HOUSE, near Croydon, the seat of George 
Smith, Esq., was built by William Coles, Esq., in 1809, 
but bas since been enlarged and beautified.* 

SEVENOAKS, a pleasant market-town in Kent, about 
miles from London, is situate on an eminqnce, and 
contains many agreeable seats, the /esidences of genteel 
familiq^. The place is said to derive its name from seven 
large oaks, which grew on the hill where the town was 
afterwapdii ^uilt. The manor, being an appendage to that 
of Otfi^J^elonged with it to the see of Canterbury, till 
about w# period of the Dissolution, when Cranmer con¬ 
veyed both to Henry VIII. it has since become the pro¬ 
perty the Dukes of Dorset. Sevenoaks is remarkable . 



in history fts the pluce nvere, in 14.^>0, the royal army, 
commanded by Sir H. Stnbrd and his brother, was dis- 
‘comdted by the rebels wider Jack Cade. Tbe church, 
which is a handsome structure, forms a conspicuous object 
for some miles round. Here is a hospital for the main¬ 
tenance of aged people,•with a school attached for the 
iustrud^ion of youth, first«erected by Sir William Seven- 
jaks, Lord Mayor of London, 1418, who, according to 
tradition, was a foundling, educated at the expense of a 
person of this town, whence he took his name. Qu^n 
Elizabeth, having augmented .the revenue of this school, 
it has since been called Queen Elizabeth's Free-school: it 
now possesses ai^ annual income of 1,OOOC It was re¬ 
built in 1727.—See KnolL 

SEVEN SISTEllS* ROAD, a road leading from Tot¬ 
tenham, in Middlesex, to Holloway, and thence along the 
Camden-road to Park-street, Caiuden-t^vn, and the lie* 
gent*s-park, through the Gloucester-gate, forming a most 
convenient communication between the great western and 
the Edinburgh road. The road is named after a remarkable 
clump of seven tall elm-trees, on Page-green, at the 
entrance of Tottenham (where it branches off), whiAi are 
called the ** Seven Sisters.” In the centre of these was 
formerly a walnut-ti'ee, which, according to tradition, 
never increased in size, though it continued annually te 
bear leaves. These trees appear to have been at their full 
growth in 1631; but no authentic account of their being 
planted is extant. 

SHEEN, EAST, a hamlet to Mortlake, Surrey, *near 
the Thames, coiftaintf several elegant villas. 

SHENFIELD, a pleasant village in Essex, «on the 
London roai^ between Mountnelsing and Brentwood, 19 
miles from the metropolis, and 10 from Chelmsford. 'J'be 
church has a very high wooden spire, lu this parish are 
several ancient manorial ^tatcs, besides very numerous 
genteel villas. Near tbe church is Shet^eld the 
* property of the Baroness de Grey , witliin a mile is Fitt- 
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waiters, J. Tasker, Esq. (which bee under letter F); and 
uii the south of the London ro/d is Shertjidd Place, tho 
lion. Georg-e William Petre. f 

SllENIJCV, a village in li’erts, ti miles N.W. from 
Larnet, and 17 from London. The church is of flint, 
with a wooden tower. This place was the roctorj of 
I’hilip Fallo, historian of Guerpsey and Jersey, and of 
Peter Newcome, historian of St. Alban's. High Canons 
is the seat of — Durant, Esq., and Colney House, of 1*. 
lladdow. Esq. A chapel is supposed to have formerly 
stSod, on u moated sitd, in the ])ark of the latter seat. 

SHEPHERD’S BDSll, a hamlet of the parish of IJarn* 
inersmith, situate on the remains of a common, on the 
Uxbridge road, 3 miles from Cumbcrland-gate, formerly 
much noted for robberies. Some genteel, some respectable, 
and some very miserable, houses, have been built here, 
standing chiefly ||pund tho remnant of the common, the 
greater ])art of w’hich has long since been inclosed and 
cultivated. Here is the residence of Lady Cockburn, a 
large dismal-looking mansion, with extensive grounds 
walled round. 

SIl^PPEllTON, a village in Middlesex, on the banks 
of the'lliamcs, 2} miles S.E.from Chertsey, and 20 from 
Hyde-Fark-corner. The church is dedicated to St. 
^'icholas. Here is a bridge over the river to Walton. 
'J'his place is a favourite resort of the lovers of angling, 
who, in the deeps hero, find excellent sport. It is re¬ 
corded that the learned Erasmus passed much of his time 
in thb parsonage-house here, bis preceptor having been 
rector of the parish. In the vicinity*aro many handsome 
residence's. * 

SHOREHAM, a villal^e in Kent, 4 miles north of 
Sevenoaks, and 20 from London. Here is an ancient 
structure ^now a fann-house) which is called Shoreham 
‘toastie, hut in fact merely occupies its site. Near tliis 
h^lace, towards Otford, (which see) is Otfoi-d New Park, 
formerly the seat of Sir Walter Stirling, Bart., of whom 



it vras purchased by — Bwing, Esq. Tbo country round 
this neighbourhood is partlaularly rural. 

. SllORNK, a village in Kent, 3^ miles S.E. of Graves¬ 
end, containing a variety|of landscape. The hills are 
wide, steep, and almost covered with wood; rising into 
bold variations, beneath the breaks of which, prospects of 
the valley beneath, and t*he Thames winding through it, 
ere seen ; and, from the tops of them, extensive views of 
the surrounding countr}”. In the church is a curious 
ancient font, and a fine monument to Sir Henry de 
Cobham. • 

SIJRUn HILL, a pleasanlTvilla east of Dorking, was 
for 2Ji years the residence of the late Earl of Rothes. 
Here Queen Chaifotto w'as entertained at a sumptuous 
dcjeune, in 1816. The Countess of Rothes still resides 
here, or did until very lately.—See Dorking', ^ 

SIDCUP, a pretty hamlet in Kent, 11^ miles from 
London, near Foot’s Cray, contaiiiing#several very attrac¬ 
tive villas, and surrounded by others of still higher pre¬ 
tensions.—See Fool\s Craiff Chixlehurst, &.C. 

SING LEW ELL, a rural village in Kent, surrounded by 
lovel}' fields, and a few hop-grounds^ situate on the {oad 
from Gravesend to (’obbam Hall, and containing a road- 
eide half-way-house, which boasts of an excellent glass of 
ale. Here are two or three houses of evident antiquity ; 
one (unoccupied in the summer of 1836,) is said to have 
been a resideflce of Anna Boleyne. It is worth ex¬ 
ploring. 

SION,jor SYON, HOUSE, in the parish of Islewortb, 
below Brentford^ Middlesex, a seat of the Duke of Nor¬ 
thumberland, received its name from a nunnery pf Bridget- 
ines, of the same title, original^ founded at Twicken¬ 
ham, by Ileniy V., in 1414, and removed to this spot in 
1432. This convent consisted of 60 nuns, exclusive o^ 
the abbess, 13 priests, four deacons, and e!|;ht lay- 
brethren, the whole correfpondiug in number with the* 

X X 3 ^ 
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apostles and 7S disciples of Cbist. Manj irregularities 
were detected, on which accourt it was, among the first 
of tlie larger monastic institutiehs, suppressed in the time 
of Henry Vlll. After its disadution, it continued in the 
crown during the remainder of Henry’s reign. His un> 
fortunate queen, Catherine Howard, was confined here the 
three days jirevioiis to her execution. Rdward Yl. 
granted it to his uncle, the Duke of Somerset, f(*^ho, in 
1/>47, began to build this magnificent structure, and 
finished the shell of it nearly as it now' remains. 'J'he 
house is of white stone; built in a quadrangular form; 
the roof fiat and embattled. Upon each of tlie four out¬ 
ward angles is a square turret, fiat-roofed and embat¬ 
tled. In the centre is an inclosed aiea, now a fiower- 
garden. The gardens were inclosed by high walls before 
the east and west fronts, so as to dejirive the house of 
all j^S[)ect. To remedy this, the Protector built a high 
triangular terrace in tlie angle betw'eeii the walla of the 
two gardens : tliis, by his enemies,''W'os afterwards called 
a fortification, and adduced as one proof, among others, 
of his having formed a design dangerous tvi the liber¬ 
ties of llie king and people. After his execution, in 
155^, Sion was forfeited; and the house, which was 
given to John, Duke of Northumberland, then hecamatho 
residence of his son. Lord Guildford Dudley, and of his 
dnui^hter-in-law, the unfortunate Lady Jane (irey, w’ho 
resided at tliis place when the Dukes of Noi^thumborland 
and Sufiblk, with her husband, came to prevail upon her 
to accept the fatal present of the crow’n ; and hence she 
was conducted, as then usual on the accession of the 
fiovereigu, to reside for some time in Uie i’ower. 

Tlie«du1i.e being behea^ded in 1553, Sion House reverted 
to tlie crown. Queen Mary restored it to tlu; Bridgetines, 
who possessed it till they w'ere finally expelled by Kliza- 
beth. Sion House tvas granted to Henry Percy, 

lunth Ear] of Northumberland. His son, Algernon, em- 
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plo^'cd Inigo Jones to noW'face tlio inner court, and to g 
linisli the great hull, ift the manner in which it nuw» 
a]>pears. lu Cliales, Duke of Somerset, having 

married the only child ol Josceli.jo, Earl of Northumber¬ 
land, Sion House becaine his property. He lent this 
house to the I’riucess Anne, who rcAded here during the 
misunderstanding between her and Queen Mary. Upon 
tlio dhke’s death, in 17*18, his son Algernon gave Sion 
House to Sir Hugh and Lady Eliaubelh Smithson, his 
son-in-law and daughter, afterwards Duke and Duchess of 
Northumhciiand, who made many jine improvement here. 

The most beautiliil scenery is formed before two of the 
principal fronts ; the Tliaiues itself seems to belong to the 
gardens, which tfire separated into two parts by a now 
serpentine lake communicating with tlie river. I'liree 
light cast-iron bridges cross the gardens, and there is a 
stately Doric column, on tlio top of which is a line statue 
of Flora. The green-house has a Gothic front, which is 
greatly admired, llie back and end walls of it are the 
remains of tho old 
stored with curious exotics. 

The entrance to tlie mansion, from tho great road, is 
through a fine gateway, having dh each side an open 
colonnade, and on the top a lion statant, the crest of the 
noble house of Northumberland. The visitor ascends the 
house by a flight of steps, which loads into The Great 
Hull, a noble oblong room, 66 feet by 31 ^nd 34 in 
height. It is paved witli wbUe and black marble, and is 
oriiauieiited with four antique marble colossal statues, re- 
presenring Scipio Africanus, Livia, Cicero, and a priestess: 
near the baseiuent of the veined marble steps, leading to 
the Vestibule, is also a fine lyronze of tbe*Dj4ng Gla¬ 
diator. • 

Adjoining to the Hall is a magnificent Vestibule^ of 34 
feet 6 inches by 30 feet in extent, and feeti^ inches in 
height; the floor of scagKola, and the waUs in fine relief, 
with gilt trophies, &c. It is adorned with 124||^ge Ionic 



mon^tery. 


The gardens are 
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\columns and 16 pilasters of verdellntique, purchased at an 
immense expense: on the coluij^s are 12 gilt statues. 
This leads to the Dininz Uoomf which is ornamented 
with marble statues, and paintina^ in chiaro oscuro, after 
the antique. At each end is a circular recess, separated 
by Coi'iuthian colunms, fluted; and the ceiling is in 
stucco, gilt. This room is 62 feet long, 21 feet 7 i^hes 
wide, and 21 feet 9 inches high. 

The Drawing Itoam has a coved ceiling, divided into 
two small compartments, richlj gilt, and exhibiting de¬ 
signs of many of tlie antique paintings that have been 
found in Europe, executed by*tho best Italian artists. The 
aides are hung wntb silk damask. The tables are of 
antique mosaic, found in the Baths of Titus, and pur¬ 
chased from Abbute Furietti’s collection at Rome, The 
glasses are 108 inches by 65, being two of the largest 
ever seen in England. The chimuey-piece is of the 
finest statuary marble, inlaid and ornamented with or 
moh\. The length of this apartment is 44 feet 6 inches. 
Its breadth 21 feet 7 i^^hes, and its height 21 feet 
2 inches. 

ThejBreat Gaflerif, which also serves for tlie library 
and museum, is IS^^ feet by 14. The bookcases are 
formed in recesses in the wall, and receive the books so 
as to make them part of the general finishing of the 
room. The chimney-pieces are adorned with medallions, 
&c. The fl^ole is after the beautiful style the antique, 
and gave the first instance* of stucco-work finished in 
England, after the finest remains of antiquity. Below the 
ceiling, which is richly adorned with pain^gs and orna¬ 
ments, runs a series of large medallion-paintings, exhi¬ 
biting th^ portraits of all tlte Earls of Northumberland in 
succession, and other principal persons of the houses of 
Percy and Seymour. At the end of this room is a pair of 
folding-doofli opening into the garden, which uniformity 
Tckprired should represent a booldsase, to answer the other 
end of “library. Here, by a happy thought, are exhi- 
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bitcd the titles of the loft Greek and Roman authors, bO| 
as to form u pleasing de^ption, uiul to give, at tlie same 
lime, a curious cutHlogul of tlic uuthores depei'diti. At 
each end is a little pav|ion, finished in exquisite taste; 
ns is also n beautiful closet in one of the square turrets 
rising above tlio roof, .which commands an enchanting 
prospect. • 

From the cast>end of the gallcrj' is a suite of private 
njiartnients, that are convenient and elegant, and lead back 
to the great hall. Among tho valuable pictures, which 
are dispersed through these rooms, ^ire the following ]>or- 
traits ;—Henry l*ercy, ninth Karl of Northumberland, who 
was u^fortunutely^implieated in th^ Gunpowder Plot, and 
underwent a long imprisonment in the Tower ; he died ou 
the 5th of November, 1632, tho anniversary of the day so 
fatal to his happiness: Lucy, Countess of Carlisle, his 
daughter, one of the most admired beauties of her time; 
she also died on th(^5th of November, 1660: Algernon 
Percy, tenth Karl of Northumberland: Charles*!, and 
one of his sons, probably the Duke of Gloucester, by Sir 
J*oter T^ely : Charles 1., by Vandyke : Queen Henrietta 
J\1 aria, Vandyke: tho Duke of Gloucester, sou of CharHls 1.: 
tho Princess Klizabeth, daughter of Charles 1.: this is 
believed to he the only picture extant of this lady. The 
above portraits of the Stuart faunily are, with interesting 
propriety, placed in the apartments in which the^-fated 
Charles had so many tender interview's w'ith his children, 
after the latter were committed to the • charge of Earl 
Algernop Peicy, and removed to Sion House, in August, 
1646. The carktrealGd them with parental attention, and 
obtained a grant of Parliament for the King to^hejjillowed 
to see them ^ and, in consequente of this indulgence, the 
latter (who was then under restraint at Hampton Court) 
often dined with his family at Sion House. 

SION, or SYON-IJILL^HOUSE, in Isleworth parish, 
(now* uu-occupied,) was a villa of the late Duk^f Marl- 
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^borougph, wbo built an obsenr£^.9ry bore. The ground's 
were disposed by the celebrated %rown. 

SION, or SYON-HILL LO DGK, otherwise called 
TV'vKK-flousE, the seat of—Efyice, Esq., is a neat villa 
near the preceding, possessing some ancient manorial 
rights. 

SLOUGH, a village in Bucks. miles from London, 
and two from Windsor; partly in the parish of Stoke, and 
partly in Upton. Here the celebrated Dr. Herscliel pur¬ 
sued bis astronomical researches, and here he invented 
bis powerful telescope—a .prodigious instrument; the 
length of the tube is 39 feet 4 iiichos ; it measures 4 feet 
10 inches in diameter, «nd every part ofiit is of rolled or 
sheet iron, which has been joined together, without rivets, 
by a kind of seaming, well known to those w'lio make iron 
funnels for stoves. The concave face of the great mirror 
is 48 inches of polished surface in diameter ! The thick* 
ness, which is equal in every part of it, is about 3 inches 
and ah^f; and its weight, when it came from the cast, was 
1^,118 pounds, of which it must have lost a small part in 
polishing. The foundation of the apparatus by which the 
telescope is suspended and moved, consists of two concen. 
trio circular brick walls, the outermost of which is 2S2 feet 
in diameter, and the insido one. 21 feet. 1'hey are f. fyint 
6 inches deep under ground, 2 feet 3 inches broad at fbs 
bottom,' 37. ’ 1 foot 2 inches at tlie top; aril are capped 
with paving stones, about 3 inches thick, and 12| broad. 
The bottom frame of the whole rests upon these two walls 
by 20 concentric rollers, and is moveable upon a pivot, 
which gives a horizontal motion to the whole apparatus, 
as welK^s tutbe telescope. The frame is visible from the 
Bath-road. At this place is a cattle-market o,n Tuesday. 
SNARfiSBHOOK, a delightful village in Esses, on the 
^ the forest, 7 miles from London, containing 
•oma houses, with many gentlemen’s seats and 

villas it. The Eagle Inn here, is noted as a favourite 
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resort for parties of pleasure in the summer. I'lie village^ 
is in the parish of WansttUd. * 

SOM£HS TOWN, onUhe casv jide of tlie Xew-road to 
Paddington, a hamlet of St. Pancr s (which see), has 
been wholly built within^ the last half century, and now 
forms a very populous part of the metrojiolis. Here, pre¬ 
viously" to the late increase of buildings, was an entrenched 
place, called the Bril/, which Dr. Stukeley supposes to 
have been a Roman camp, and attributes it to Ca;sar, 
though with little probability. The Drill public-house, 
which was formerly a place of mucW resort to the jiopulace, 
occupies a})ortioii of its site. During the French Revolu¬ 
tion of 179.5, man^ of the emigrant French priests fixed 
their residence here ; and several establishments arose 
under the fos'lering care of the truly amiable Abbe Carron. 
The Roman Catholics, the Baptists, luid the Independents, 
have each a chapel at Somers Town. 

The T^ondoiiand Hirmingbam railroad commences here, 
in Drummond-street, where will be tho grand depot and 
receiving-houses. 

SOU THAU-., Middlesex.—(See J^orxonod.) 

SOUTH FjND, a small village in Kent, 1 milevfrom 
Ellham, and 9 from London. On the road hence to 
Chislehurst, are Shadhury Park and prognal. Viscount 
Sidney, and the seats of Lord Wynford and — 
Jeremy, Ksq.—(See Chislehurst.) / 

SOUTHFLI^ET, a jdeasing village in Kent, 3^ miles 
S.W< from Gravesend. It is called in Domesday Book, 
Suthflet{t, to distinguish it from Northfleet, and is sup¬ 
posed to have hsen rn old Roman station. The bishops of 
Rochester were possessed of this manor befo;[p the Con¬ 
quest, and held a court here, whiteh had the power of trying 
and executing felons. In a place called Solefield, m this 
parish, was discovered a vessel of a spherical form, of 
strong red pottery, sufficiently capacious to Contain 20 
gallons. There were also ^found a stone tomb, containing 
two leaden coffins, &c., a sarcophagus, with two^^ge glass 
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Vums, and two pair of curiously Jrrouglit shoes, all of them 
included within the walls of a Biminre building, measuring 
about 5U feet by ; tho lengf i of tlio tomb was rather 
more than 6 feet. Tho coffinv were composed of two 
pieces of lead, bent at tho sides and ends, to enclose the 
bodies, the skeletons of which were perfect, and from tho 
smallness of tho bones, and the size of the tooth, wdfe con¬ 
jectured to be those of children. In ono of the colTins was a 
very handsome gold chain, ornamented with angular 
pieces of hlneish grcen^ stone and ]jparls, all of which were 
nearly decayed ; also tw'o cui'iuus rings for gold bracelets, 
with serpents' heads at the junction, and a similar ring set 
with a hyacinth. Tho sarcophagus waj found beneath a 
pavement of Kentish rag-stone, about 3 fejpt below the 
surface of tbe ground. It was of a square form, and about 
4 feet 1 inch in lengtli, and composed of two stones fitted 
very nicely in a groove. 

SOUTHGATE, a rural village ifi Middlesex, miles 
north of London, on the skirts of Enfleld Chase ; particu¬ 
larly agreeable, on account of the handsome seats and Jinc 
trees about it. Among the many elegant mansions and 
attractive villas in this vicinity, may be particularized, 
Minchendon Hmse, formerly the seat of the late Duebess of 
Chandos, afterwards of the Marquess of Huckingbara, 

and no^ of Sir Edward East, Bart.; tho Firs^ -; 

ilavj, Mrs. Walker; firrm^'e/d, (tb^iicientseatof 
tbe Skeffingtons) H. Powj^S, Esq.; Kightingale HaU, — 
Green, Esq.; Southgate Houses Isaac Walker, Esq.; 
Jfohun Grove^ Quarles Harris, Esq.; Bucks^riit- Ifall, 
— Franks, Esq ; Dacre's Lodge^ — Idle, Esq.; and South- 
gate — Gray, Esq. The country around this 

village, is remarkably beautiful. On the rqjid is Fromer 
Jjodge^ an ancient seat, now unoccupied, and a very elegant 
seat^ctallcd,,Beaver Hally — Schneider, Esq. in a park most 
beautifully wooded. • 

In a fi^I near Southgate, (which, by the bye, is sup> 
posed to derive its name from its situatiou, at tho south- 
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or ontvanco to Enficlll Chase) called Camp Field,httvo j 
•been found several pieces («'rnnnop and ngorjjfet holonjjing' 
to Oliver Cromwell, having his inilitilH handsomely inlaid 
T.ith jewels ; the latter is tow in the Vritish Museum, lii 
several ancient coins were dug up in live neighbour¬ 
hood. 

SOUTHWARK—See our proliminarv account of Londok 
SOUTH WEALD, a parish and village in Essex. The 
village is about a mile and a Ijalf W.N.W. from "Brentwood, 
and is su]iposed to have taken its name of Weald, which is 
Saxon, signifying W'ood, froifl the site having anciently 
been part of the forest of Essex : the prefix South distin¬ 
guishing it from Worth Weald, near Epping. Tfeis place 
is surrounded by beautiful scenery, adorned with numerous 
elegant mansions. Among the most remarkable, are Weald 
flail, (Miristopher Thomas Tower, Esq. ; a structure chiefly 
of modern erection, ent'ompas.sed with pleasure grounds, 
inclosed by an extensive ])ark, in which is an ornamental 
tower, commanding very interesting prospects; Boieells, 
tlie property and scat of Josh. Loschor, Esq.; and llochetts, 
ihn residence of the late Earl St. Vincent, nmlpreviuu^ of 
his father-in-law, Admiral Sir Peter Varker, but now the 
sent of — Markham, Esq. ’ 

SPUING GROVE, Smnllbury Green, near Hounslow, 
Middlesex, was the seat of the late Sir Jos. Bank^ pre¬ 
sident of the Ro^al Society, and his relict now resiues hero. 

Spring Groitp, near Hampton* Middlesex, is the seat 
of —Twining, Esq. « 

Spring Grove^ iy?ar |lichmond, Surrey, the seat of Lady 
Price. 

STADIUM, ('ITie) a villa res'^ence, with grdlThds of 
some extent, situate on the Middlesex bank of the Thames, 
beyond Chelsea, and nearly opposite Battersea church, was 
formerly the seat of Lady Cremorne, but is now^ccupied 
by the Baron do Berenger, a!hd converted into a subscrip¬ 
tion establishment for manlv exercises and Aborts of 

• J 

various kinds, as rifle-shooting, archery, and gymnastics in 
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general. The ingenious baron '%as issued several very 
elaborate prospectus’ of liis St'Wium/’ and has expended 
some capital in fitting up his n^jms and grounds for the 
design iu view. ^ 

STAINES, an ancient market-town, in Middlesex, 
(market on Friday), 17 miles W .S.VV. from London. This 
place has by some been conjectured to derive its nalhe from 
a Roman milliarium, which is stated to have been placed 
here ; and the traces of a Roman road pointing towards 
Staines Bridge, mentioned by Dr. Stukeley, who also 
states the towm to have boe^ surrounded by a ditch, may 
in some degree strengthen this conjecture ; but the more 
general opinion is, that its name is owing to a stone which, 
standing on the banks of the river, near it, marks the extent 
of the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor of London, as con¬ 
servator of the 7'hames ; the inscription on it bears date 
1264. The town, which has been much improved of late 
years, consists principally of one Wide street, containing 
some good houses, terminating at the river Thames, across 
which is an iron bridge of one arch. In lieu of this, 
which has been considered unsafe, a handsome stone 
bridge has been erected, and a new street formed in a lino 
with it, which will avoid the sharp turn over the former, 
where many accidents have occurred. The church, dedi¬ 
cated to St. Mary, erected in 1631, by Inigo .Tones, has 
been iia/i'':ntly rebuilt; it is a neat structure, w'ith a square 
embattled tower ; the interior, which is well arranged and 
handsomely fitted up, contains 344 free-sittings, towards 
defraying tlie expenses of which, the Incorporutsd Society 
for tlie building and enlargement of churches and chapels, 
mnte^ tlte sum of There are places of worship 

for Baptists, the Society of Friends, and Independents. 
Here are a National and a Lancasterian School for boys, 
and a l^tional School, and a School of Industry for 
gjjis. Duncroft house, in which King John is said to have 
slept, tb« night after he signed Magna Cbarta at Ruiiy-, 
mede, is in this parish. A forest anciently extended ‘ 
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from Stainea to Hoiinslc^', but part of it, conaiating of 
* about .‘300 acres, bas beenijenclosod. ^ 

STAMFORD HILL, a|ljamlet l. the parish of Hackney, 
])leusantly situate beyond |}ie upper part of Clapton, Mid¬ 
dlesex, 3^ miles N.N.L. from London, and boasting of 
many excellent residences. 

ST/jsNFOllD RIVEII^, a parish in Essex, 19 miles 
from London, and 3 from Cliepping Ongar. The church is 
a plain old building, with a wooden S[)ire, and contains 
several ancient and curious inscriptions. On a brass plate 
is the following :—Before this tal9urnaculle lyethburyed 
Thomas Greene, some tyme hayle of this towne, Margaret, 
and Margaret, hys wyvds ; which Thomas dyed the 8th 
day of July MDX\XtV, The which Thomas hath wylled a 
prest to syng in this church for the space of XX years, for 
bym, his wyves, his children, and all men’s soules. And 
moreover he hath wylled an obyte to he kept the 8tb day 
of July, for the teriu^ of XX years, for the soules afore¬ 
said, and at every tyme of the said obyte bestowed XXx. 
of good lawful money of England.” On another brass 
plate:—“Katharine Mulcaster, wife of Richard Mal- 
caster, by ancient parentage and lyi^eul discent an esquire 
born; who, by the famous Queen Llaeabe^i's prerogative 
gift, was parson of this churche, with whom she lived 
in marriage fifty yeares, and died the tith day of August 
1609. A grave woman, a loving wife, a carefulj^rse, a 
godlio creature, a saint in Heaven in the presence of lief 
God and Saviour, whom she over dailie and dearelieloved.*’ 
On anoliiieT brass plate :—“ Pray for the soules^of liKiber^ 
Kurrow and Alys liis wyf, which Robert decessyd the 
XVI day of August, l.'idO; on whos soulye&^Jesu Lave 
mercy, Amen,’* On the south vSall of the churcC^ are the 
following lines, in memory of Anne, wife of William 
Napper, who died in 1564 


'* In token of whose vcrtuouh lyft 
-And constant hacred love. 
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And that her memory Bh^ld remoine. 

And never lionce removed 
Her husband in his tyme K lyfc, 

This monument did 1 cbt| bis wyfe.** 

Several of the Fetre family lio buried in this church, 
and have inseriptions in the chai«col.—(See Bellhtnise,) 

STAMMOllE, or Great Stanmoro, a villaj^e in Middle- 
Bez, 10 miles N.W. from London, in the road to Watford. 
Mere, on Stanmore Hill, is the scat lately occupied by Col. 
llubertp, and previously by. James Forbes, Ksq., F. II. S., 
author of Oriental Memoirs,’^ It was built by tlie first 
Duke of Chnndos, for the residence of h\i^ Duchess, in case 
she had survived him. Mr. Foilbes eiili^rged k, and 
greatly improved tlie gardens, in w'hich he erected a small 
octagon temple, containing groups of figures, in Oriental 
sculpture, presented to him by the Brahmins of Hindostan, 
as a grateful acknowledgement of his benevolent attention 
to their happiness, during a long residence among them. 
These were the only specimens of the Hindoo sculpture in 
this island, before the East India Company began to form 
thev^ry curious collerition which is now in the East India 
House. In tlte garflens is also an elegant structure, con¬ 
taining a cenotaph, inscribed to the memory of a deceased 
friend, and here is a rustic bridge, part of which is com- 
jmsed few fragments of a large Homan watch-tower, 
which once stood upon the hill. 

Another villa in this place was originally a Pavilion, 
consfsting. only of a noble banqueting-room, witli> proper 
culinary offices, and was built by the first Duke of Chandos, 
for the reception of such of his friends as were fond of 
bowling; a spacious green having been likewise formed 
for that amusement. Besides the above, there are various 
pleasant sqats in this vicinity. The celebrated Dr. Farr 
kept a school here on the sitci of one now belonging to 
the Rev. |^*r. Barron. The first meeting, after the con¬ 
clusion of the late war, of the Prince Regent and hia 
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illustrious guests, the Mnfiperor of Russia and the King oM 
Prussia, with Louis X \']'1, (then resident in this neigh hour- 
hood) look place in this *^illage. Here is a monument to 
the memory of Cussihela^us, also a mound called Belmont, 
thrown up at tlie expense of the late Duke of Chandos. 

'I'he church, rebuilt on the present more convenient spot, 
in lfi53, is a brick structure and dedicated to St. John ; 
and the tow’er is covered by a remarkably large and beauti¬ 
ful stem of ivy. Tile situation of the old church is marked 
by a flat tomb-stone, planted round w'ith firs. There is a 
place of worship for Indepei^lcnts. 1.1pon a hill is Stan- 
more Common, which is so elevated, that the ground-flodr 
of one of tbo houies upon it, is said to be on a level with the 
battlements, of the tow^er of Harrow church ; and some 
high trees on the common are a land-mark from the Ger¬ 
man ocean. 

STAMMOKE (Little) a parish in Middlesex, half amtle 
N.W. from Edgewifre, is celebiated for the magnificent 
seat built here by James first Duke of Chandos. The 
church, which is an elegant little structure, contains all 
that now remains of the magnificence of Canons. The 
body of it was built by the Duke, v|ho would have Erected 
a new tower also, but the parishioners Imving sold their 
bells, in expectation that this munificent nobleman would 
provide a new set, his Grace took such offence at this 
oii'Cumstance« that he would not proceed farther in hii^ 
design than decorating the inside. The organ is placed at 
the east end of the church, in a recess behind the altar, 
and ndt much elevated above it; it is viewed through an 
arch, BupportdU b^ Corinthian columns, and forming an 
opening over the communion-table, which ptadttfos a find 
effect. Tli^ ceiling and walls*are painted by Laguerre, 
widi various subjects from the Old and New Testament^ 
tlie Nativity, and a Dead Christ, on each sid^of the dtdt, 
are by Belluchi; and, a^tbe west end of the chapel is a 
gallery, which was erected for the use'of the %ike and MS 
^mily. There is likewise an elegant chamber, containing 

\ Y 3 
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^'lonuments of the Bryclges famijj. Passing through ati 
tote-chambor, which coinmuiiicntes immediately with the 
chuich, it is approached by a flight^f stejis, and immediately 
in view, at the entrance, appears]the costly monument of 
**The Grand Duke,” and his first two wives.-..(See 
CaiionsJ) 

Handel, who resided at Canons as chapel-mas»^r, is 
said to have composed his sacred drama of Esther for its 
consecration; the anthems used in it were composed by 
him, and the morning and evening services by Pepusch. 
On the lfJ5th September, 1700,. a grand miscellaneous con¬ 
cert of sacred music, selected from lJaud(irs works, was 
performed to bis honour in this church. ^ The free gram- 
mar-shool was founded and endowed by Sir Lancelot Lake, 
in ; tlie income is derived from a field producing 
per annum, of which ^'30 is paid to the master, and the 
remainder applied to charitable purposes. Alms-bouses 
were founded in 1640, by Dame Mc:ry Lake, for seven 
poor persons, witb an endowment of about ^45 ]>er 
annum; and this parish is entitled to send tliree i)oor 
persons to the alms-bouses ip Edge ware, founded in mUQ, 
by Charles Day, Esq. ,| 

ST. ANN*S 4^ILL, near Chertsoy—(See 
STAMSTEAD ABBOTS, a village of Herts, once a 
flourishing borough, 2 miles N.E. of Hoddesdon, near the 
liver Stort, ig delightfully situate in a valley. Slunsteud 
Bury is the seat of Capt. Joscelyn. 

STAN WELL, a village in Middlesex, 2 miles N.E. from 
Staines, and 15 from London. In this parish are Stanwell 
Pwk, the seat of Sir John Gibbous, bart.,'* and Slanwelt 

of the same gentleman. 

^TAPLEFOliD TANl and STAPLEFQRD AB¬ 
BOTS, two parishes in Essex, separated from each other 
by the liver^llodon, near which was formerly e^brd, made 
convenient for foot passengers by piles, or stepples, whence 
fhe name o^Stepple or Stapleford. Tlio addition of tdtbota 
WM conferred, in consequence of the jiluce so distingoished 
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Laving anciently belonged to tbe abbey of St. Edmund’a/^ 
bury, Suiiblk ; that of I'liny, from a family of that name! 
which had formerly considerable possessions here, and in 
'»thcr parts of the countyiof Essex. The two villages are 
situate about 14 miles fr<^ London, and 4 from llomford, 
dnd have each a church. That of Stapleford Abbots con¬ 
tains An elegant inorblt^ monument to the Abdy family, 
anciently and still resident at Albins. 

Near the church of Stajdeford Abbots is Stapleft^d Hall, 
which at the conquest holongnd to the abbey of St. 
Ediriund’s'bury. In 1540, on thef dissolution of monas¬ 
teries, it was granted to John Aluynard, Msq., and afterwards, 
passing again to the croVii, it was held on lease by Grace, 
Lady Caiteret and ('ountess of Granville, from whom it 
desceruied in 1704 to her son, the Earl of Granville. It 
W'us suhsecpieiitly possessed by William Elltch, Esq., and 
is now' the seat of George Elitch, Ksc]., his son.—(^Sce also 
jdHius.) • 

STEPNEY, a very populous village in Middlesex, 2 
miles east of London-hridge, was originally of such 
extent as to produce the parishes of St. IVIary Stratford, 
Bow, St. Mary, Whitecl)apel; St. Anne, Liniehoufib; St. 
.Tolin, Wupping; St. Paul, Shadw^l; St.,(ieorge in the 
East; Clirist, Spitalfields; and St. Alatthew, Uethnal- 
green; and it contains the hamlets of Mile End Old 
Town, Mile End New Tovi'ii, Katclille, and l^iilar. 

On the east side of the portico of the church, leading up 
to the gallery, W'as formerly a stone, with the following 
inscription: but when the church was repaired, about 
1B06, this stonff wa9iemoved into the vestry:— 

Of Carthage wall I a stone, 

O Mortals, read with pity I 
Time consumes all, it siiarcth none, 

Man, Mountain^ Town, nor City. 

Therefore, O Mortals! now bethink 
You whereunto you must. 
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fiince now touch iitatcly Building* 

Lyp buir>*d in the dust' 

TiiOMAb HUtfHKU, 16G3.’’ 

J 

In the cliurrh, which is a lart^e building dedicated to 

St. Dunstaii and Ail Saints, are sovijral curious niomimciits : 

among them are an altar-tomb, j;L memory of Sir «;Hugh 

Colet, Knt., who was twice Lord Mayor of Jjoudon, and 

father of the illustrious Dean Colet, Ammler of St. Paul’s 

school; a beautiful memorial by AVostmacott, re])reseutiiig 

tlie good Samaritau, Beiijamiii Keutoii, Ksi]., who died in 

Maj', 1800, aged eighty-lwo years, having bequeathed 

upwards of 60,000, to various'charities, schools, &c., 

besides more than ^30,000, to his friends;* a monument 

for Sir I'homas Spert, Knt., the founder and ii'r.st master of 

the Trinity-House, who died in Sept. 1311 ; and another 

for Admiral Sir John Harry, Knt. who highly distinguished 

himself at the battle of La JTogue. ,The chuich-jard is 

extensive, and the various pathways (this being a con* 

Tenient thoroughfare) are skirted by rows of limes or 

poplars* it contains numerous tombs and sepulchral 

memoxals, many of w^ich have remarkahlo inscriptions, 

especially the yerses iliscnbed on a marble slab attached to 

the east end of the chancel, commemoratiiig Dame Rebecca 

Berry, (wife of Thomas Llton, of Stratford-Bow, Gentfi]) 

who died in April, 1696, aged fifty-two years. 

traditionally represented to have been the 'heroine of the 

old popular ballad, intituled, Cruel Knight, or 

FortuYiate Farmer’s Daughter,” m which the gre^t event 

of the story turns on circumstances /lonniected with the 
• 

The of this gentjeman furnibhes a splendid instance of 

the advantages of persincrance and frugality. He war of very hum¬ 
ble origin, and after obtaining oome little edneation in the charity- 
of Wb^hapel, he was apprwitieed to a vintner. He was 
aftiheards a drawer and wditer at ^ tavern, a keeppr of a public 
house, and wine-merchanf t In which latter capAvity he chiefly 
acquired his great fortune. 
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Testonitioii of a rin^, which had been thrown into the S€^ 
by meuiitj of a cod-fish ; and tlie f h and annulet, whicn 
fonii part of the arms above the slab, have been regarded 
as proof's of tJie tale, j^ioiig other persons of note who 
have been buried here, are the I lev. Matthew Mead, 
(father of the celebrated ]»hysiciaii Dr. Mead,) who was 
born ^ this parish, and died in Kov. Ib99 ; Hear Admiral 
Sir.fohii Leake, Knt., Aug, i21, I7^i0,aged 64 years; and 
the Rev. John Entick, 1773, author of various publications, 
and particularly of tlie Dictionary which is still dis¬ 
tinguished by his name. • 

N umerous school establishments and alms-ho^sos liave 
been founded i^ different pnits of this extensive pariah: 
one of tlie fgrmer is| spacious building, for the instruction 
of poor children, on Dr. Reirs system. From the pro¬ 
gressive increase of buildings, it is jirobuble that Stepney 
will be completely conjoined with the metropolis before 
many years are lerinhiated. In 11119, Slepney New Church 
was completed by subsci iption. This church was designed 
by Mr. Walters in imitation of the pointed architecture. 
The walls and buttresses are of brick, stuccoed ; and tlie 
linialsand ornaments of the pinnacles, &c., are of (Tstrong 
composition. The east and west windows display some 
curious tracery. At the west end are throe entrances, each 
of tlie outermost ones having a large canopied niche and 
pedestal ahovg it. The interior is light and airy. 

All seamen in the merchants’ service, pay three-pence 
monthly, towards the poor-rates of this parish; with which 
sum a fund is raised for tlie maintenance of all persons born 
at sea, M’/ie car^claiih Stejmey as their parish, provided they 
have not obtained any other settlement.—I ak^s in the 
manors of ^ej)iiey. Poplar, an^ Bromley, descend by the 
custom of gavelkind. The bishop of Londou had anciently 
a palace here, to which the market now held in )kVhitechapel 
belonged.—(See MUc Eh 4, Poplar, and Ratclijf'e.) 

STIFFORD, a small but pleasant village Essex, 25 
miles from London, is supposed to have taken its noma 
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I rom a ford orver a brook, running hence to Purfleet; 
There uve some good houses, and at a short distance ia 
Ftml Place, lately the residence of the^Rev. Dr, .Hogarth. 
J'he church has a tower, with i shingled spire, and a 
chapel on the south of the chancel. 

S'J'OCJKWELL, a village in Stlrrey, in the parish of 
Lambeth, 2^ miles from the bridges, contains many genteel 
residences, a chapel of ease, built in 1767, on a piece of 
<git)und granted by the Duke of Bedford, and a school for 
'ujiWards of 400 children on Dr. Bell's system. On the 
west side of Stockwell Cirecn, are some remains of an 
bticient i^ansion in which Thomas Lord Cromwell is said to 
have resided.* 

At this place an extraordinary impgsition wap practised 
in 1772, at tJie house of Mrs. Golding. Persons of all ranks 
went to visit the feats of an imaginary ghost, which caused 
the furniture to dance about the rooms in a surprising 
manner. A pamphlet entitled '^Thb Stockwell Ghost,” 
declares, that when Mr. Gardner, a surgeon of Claphain, 
came to bleed Airs. Golding, who had fainted from fright, 
he desired that the blood might be kept for his inspection ; 
but no sooner was it r^mgealed, than it sprang out of the 
basin, which presently afterwards broke to pieces of itself, 
A still more mortifying circumstance was, that w|ifs^iK>me 
neighbours of Mrs. Golding’s were asked bj beit<^^,drin'k 
a glass of wine, the bottles flow in pieces belfloire they 
could be uncorked. The imposture was never completely 
discovered ; but in 17DO, Mrs. Golding and her daughter 
being both dead, the dancing furniture was sold oy auc- 
,'tion, and fetched very extravagant prices. “ 

John A-gell, Es(i., who died in 1784, left bv will 
'^C,000/. Ibr the purpose of nuilding a college ct Stockwell, 
fbr fliven decayed gentlemen, two clergymen, an organist, 
0^ singing men, 12 choristers, a verger, chapel-olerk*, and 
^ree domestic servants, which 'he endowed with rent- 
ehargea to uie amount of 800L annum, besides making 
a provision for the subsistence of members. Ever since 
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tho death of the testator, there bos been a suit in Chancery 
respecting liis will, and his intei "ions have, of courscly 
never bt|pi carried into eiiecl. Tiie residence of the late 
Mr. Angell is a handsc^e house of brick, now occupied 
as a boarding-school. In the garden are some very fine 


evergreens. 

ST«KE D’AHEIINON, a village in Surrey, on the 
Mole, near Leathorhoad, having a large common famous 
for oaks, and a mincrsil well, called Jessopp's WeU, Ifho 
manor of this place is ti-aceuble to owners from the Con> 
quest. The manor-house, \ghich Ras been modernised and 
improved, was the residence of the A'incent family 
(created barone^ in 16‘i0), for more than two centuries^ 
and IS still ^leir property. The chi^rch is on the banks of 
the Mole, near the manor-house, and is so covered with 


plaster that it is diflficultto ascertain of what materials it is 
built. The w'cst-CTid has a tower, over which is au awk¬ 


ward shingled spire.* At the end of the north aisle is Sir 
John Norbury's chantry* In the chancel are two lancet 

•i ^ 

windows. At the east-end is a large window in compart- 
ments, at the bottom of which are several shields of arms 
in their proper colours. In the south-east windov^of the 
north chantry is a small whole-length fipniale figure, a 
nimbus over her head, and a child, with an open book in 
her hand, which Hie also holds with one hand, and in the 
other seems ^aching him to read. In the south chancel 
are three stones for the D'A bernous, two of which have large, 
whole-length brasses, but much damaged by the position of 
the conmunion rails. Against the north wall of th£ north 
chancel is a nfonutlicnt, bearing the efligies of a person in 
armour, kneeling before a desk, to the memori^/* Sir J ohn 
Morbury. jDn the floor of tbiH chancel is a brass to the 
memory of Elyn Bray, daughter of Sir Edmund Bray, and 
Jane, his wife; it represents the figure of a cj^ld wrapped 
up in swaddling clothe^ There are al.so several other 
monuments and brasses, in various parts of tfa% church. 
SrOKE PA UK, Bucks, the seat of John Penn, Esq., 
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U a most charming and magnificent residence. The house 
was built ill 1789, from designs by James Wyatt, Ksq., 
since which period it has experienced sevenilHl^dicious 
alterations, and considerable additions. It is constructed 
chiefiy of brick, covered with stucco, and consists of a 
centre, with two wings. 'I’lio ontranco front is orna¬ 
mented with a colonnade, of 10 Doric columns, and ap¬ 
proached by a flight of steps leading to the marble hall. 
Tbe south front, 196 feet in length, is also adorned with 
n colonnade, consisting^ of 12 fluted columns of the old 
Doric order. Above this rises.a projecting portico, of four 
Ionic columns, sustaining an ornamental pediment. The 
Marble Hall is oval, and contains four fire marble busts, 
supported on scngliola pedestals. I'he w'Uole interior 
length of the south front is occupied by an elegant and 
well-stored library of the best authors. Among the paint¬ 
ings which decorate this mansion is a half-length of 
William Penile the benevolent founder of Pcnu-Sylvanin, 
at the age of 22 : he is here represented in armour. The 
park, though rather flat, commands some very fine view^s, 
particularly to the south, where the eye is directed over a 
large siieet of water ^ the majestic castle of Windsor, 
beyond which, Coopc/r’s Hill and tbe Forest woods close 
the prospect. A large lake winds round the cast side of 
the house, with a neat stone bridge throwm over it. Tlie 
lake was originally formed by Hichftiond, bu( it has been 
considerably altered by Repton, w-ho also directed the 
laying out of tbe park. About 300 yards from the north 
front ol* the house is a handsome fluted column, 68 feet 
high, erected from a design by the late Mr. Wyatt; ou 
the top is 4 .^j>oloss 8 l statue of Sir Edward Cuke, by Rosa. 
Beyond ibis is Stoke Farm', tbe seat of Lord SeQton. 

^ POGES, Bucks, 2 miles N.N.E. from Slough, 

r^^ipld from London, is a large scattered village, which 
obtained the apjiellation of Pogev, from its ancient lords 
oftliatname The heiress of this family, in the reign of 
l^dward TIT., married Lord Molines, who shortly after- 
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Tfftrds procured a license t'roni the king to convert tbe| 
manor-houso into a castle. From him it descended to the 
Lords Hoagerford, and from them to the Hastings, Earls' 
of Huntingdon, and it seems afterwards to have been the 
residence of the Ijord Chancellor Hatton. Sir Edward 
( jkh, liaviug married an’heiresa of the Huntingdon family, 
hecam# tlie next possessor, and here, in tflOl, he was 
honoured with a visit from Queen Elizabeth, whom he 
entertained in a very sumptuous style, presenting her 
with jewels to tho value of ; and here he died in 

l(j.S4'. It w'as afterwads the* scat of Vicountess Cobham, 
on whose death the estuty w’as purcliased by Mr. AVilliam 
Penn, chief proprietor of Penn-Sylvanm, in America, and 
it now helof^s to John Penn, Esq.# his grandson. (See 
Stoke Parh) The old manor-house furnished the subject 
for tho opening of Gray's poem, ^‘The Long Story/^ in 
W'hich tho style of building, and fantastic manners of 
ElizabetlPs reign, ard delineated with much truth. Gray, 
when a student at Eton, occasionally resided with his 
aunt in this village, the church-yard of which was the 
scene of bis much-admired elegy, occasioned, sa^ his 
biographer, ** by the recent loss of IJs invaluable mother 
and his particular friend. West.” *On*tho plain slab cover¬ 
ing his mother’s tomb (close to the chancel), he wrote the 
following epitaph:— 

In the vault beneath are deposited, in hope of a joyful 
resurrection, the remains of ^ari/ j1ntrohn$; she died 
unmarried, Nov. 5, 1749, aged sixty-six. In the game 
pious confidence, beside her friend and sister, hero sleep 
the remains of Jjorotlty Gray, widow, the careful tender 
mother of many children, one of whom alone the mis¬ 
fortune to suurivo her. She died* March 11, 17S3, aged 


sixty-seven.” 

The same tomb, by Mr. Gray's particular adirections, 
became also the place of»his own interment; though 
neither friend nor relation raised a stone to hfb memory 
till the year when Mr. Penn performed the long- 
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^leglected task. The monument erected by tliis geutleman 
'fitauds in a field adjoining the clmrcli>yard, and forms the 
termination of one of the views from Stoke House. It is 
composed of stone, and consis|^s of a large sarcophagus, 
supported ou a square pedestal, with inscriptions on each 
side. 'J'hree of them are selected from the ' Ode to Eton 
College,’ and the ‘Elegy writt(„i in a Country Church¬ 
yard the fourth is as follows : 

This Monuniunt, in honour of 
Thoma.s OltAY, 


Was erccto(||^ A. II, 1 ^ 90 , 

Among the secncry 

Cclebruted by that great Lyric and Elegiac PoeL 
He died in 1771, 

And lies unnoticed in the adjoining Church-yard; 

Under the I'Dinb-stone on wtiicli he pinu«i1y 
And pathetically reecjrded the interment 
Of his Aunt and lamented Mother. 

Edward Lord faoughboroiigh here founded an hospital, 
with a chapel, in which he himself wo#' interred ; the 
former has been rebuilt by Mr. Penn, on unsure convenient 
spot., 

STOJJJDON, a ppt’ish in Essex, distant from Ongar 
S miles, and iVom London S4, also called Stondon Marci, 
takes its principal name from its situation on a stony 
eminence, and its addition of Marci^ from the family of 
Mark or Mai'ks, the ancient possessors of the manor. The 
ancient manor-house, called Stondon Hall, is a short dis¬ 
tance northward from the church, about half a mile to the 
south-east of which is Stondon Place, now the** scat of 
Captain Kestermaii. The cliurch, de'dicated to St. Peter 
.and St. FUQl, has a w'oodeu spire and three bells. On 

t e south side of the chancel, a very ancient tomb bears 
e following, in old English characters:— 

** M^ho lists to ne and knowe him selfi;, 

May loke upon this glase, ' 

Anil vew the beaten pathe of dethe. 

Which he shall mie day posse: 
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’U'hidi way J Kainf(|^d Kcllingworlli 
With patient mind have gone, 

W hose body here, as death halli changed, 
LiPh (wereil v/itli this stone; 

When dust to dust brought again. 

The erlh she hath her ownc. 

This shall the lot of all men lie 
llefopc the triimpe It- bltiwoe.” 

Ajiril I7lh, 157.>. 


On rl:o noii}\eni side of the chaneel, an old tombstoDO 
bear^ sexeiti! jdutes w illi purtn'uits, and the following 

inacriptiim :— * 


** J.»7<k 


** John Sarro, di'ili^en of Lonilon, 
All iTuinnunger free; 

Also a merchant venturer. 

In grave here lieth he. 

Here in Stondon was lie borne. 
Whose suule God take to rest, 
Fieflh of Julie, in the year 
Of Christ above exprest. 


Of canned zeal among the rest 
In life he had regarde 
To this paribhe, his native soyle, 
j And gave a large reward 
j To it and other itis 
That nenre about it be. 

And eke in London where he 
dvrelt. 

Full lyberalJ gifts gave 


STRAND-ON-THE-GTIEKN, if small Jiamlet to Chis¬ 
wick, near the Thames, principally inhabited by persons 
connected with the traffic the river. It contains a few 
houses of superior charactiT, one of which yras for many 
years inhabited by the late J. Zoffany, Esq., R.A., W'lio 
died here in 1B15, and was Iburied in Chiswick church. 
Here, iilsu, in the early part of the last century, wtfe long 
a resident, th9 facetious comodian, familiarly called Joe 
whose jests are so goiierally kiiowri^ud quoted. 
He died a^this hamlet in 1733f and w'as interred in St. 
Clement’s (’huicli-yard, London. 

STRAITOKD, or STRATFORD LANGTHORN, a 
populous hamlet of the parish of West flam, in Essex, 
34 miles from London, and the first village in,^hat county 
after crossing the Lea at Bow-hridge. village has. 
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oflatejeara, been greatly imtyivod; it contains numer. 
tons excellent houses, largo gardens, and u new 

church, remarkable for the elegance of its architecture. 
There ycbs anciently an obbey at this {dace for monks of 
the Cistertian older; its foundations trere, some time ago, 
dug up and removed, on which occasion a small ouj^x 
seal was found, with a Latin im]));ession, supposed j|o have 
been tbe priory seal. The site of the precincts, being 
about sixteen acres, was moated, and tlie abbey stood 
about three furlongs south -west of the {fresent church : 
until lately, a gateway and other remains were standing, 
but now there is not a vestige left of this ancient 
building. 

Here is Stratford House, an inelegant structure, but 
with some fine grounds; and near this jdace are the cbe- 
iuica.1 w'orks of Messrs. Allen and Co. On the river here, 
and in tbe neighbourhood, ore numerous mills and manu¬ 
factures, on a largo scale. 

STflAWllERIlY HILL, near Twickenham, Middlesex, 
long the villa of the celebrated Horace Walpole, Earl of 
Orford, is situated on an eminence near tbe Thames. It 
was o'iginally a small tenement, built in 1G90, by tbe 
Karl of Bradford’s co^clinian, and let as a lodging-house. 
Colley Cibber W'as one of its first tenants, and there wrote 
his comedy, called Tlie ll{|['usal.” It w'as afterwards 
taken by tbe Marquess of C'ariiarvon, aiul other jiersons 
of consequence, as an occasional sumiucr residence; and 
was subsequently let on lease to Mrs. Chevenix, the noted 
toy-woman, of whom, in 1747, it was purchased ,by Mr. 
\Valpole*, who, in the following year, also bought the 


• This genUeman, in a letter dated Twickenham, June 8, 1747. 
thus humorously describes his new purchase.—** Vou iHsrceivc by my 
iftste that I an^ot into a new camp, and have left my tub at Wind- 
it n a little piay-thing house ^ that 1 have got, out of this 
efbevenix’s shop, and is the prettiest bauble you ever saw. It is set 
in enamelled meadq|p, with phillagree edges; 
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fcd'siniple of the esiate| 'I'he humble dwellinji' wliicb 
Btoud here -forms tlie nuci&ui, of t' e present celebrate^ 
ninnsion, which was gradually erected by Mr. Walpole, 
iM'tweeii the years 17.V) and 1776; his intention being to 
auu])t the most beautiful Examples of the Pointed Style of 
siivhilecturo. , 

TIk^ villa stands on^a gentle asc^t, and commands 
pleasing views over the lovely mixtiiie of wood and water, 
with which this neighbourhood is enriched. J'wo sides 
abut on the high road, and. from this circumstance of site, 
the house loses a ])ortiuu of that romantic gloom desirable 
in an edifice ailecting a poetical air of ancient costume. 
View'ed fiom the more? distant road, which runs nearly 
jiarallel with the*river, its mullioiiod windows, numerous 
pinnacles, and embattled tow'ers^ present an imposing pic¬ 
ture of Gothic sublimity, that agreeably deludes the judg¬ 
ment, and w'ould indeed appear the work of hands long 
since mouldeie^ iriti^dust. 

On a closer cxaniinaiioii we are surprised to see die 
slender texture of tlie fabric, which at a distance we sup¬ 
posed to have stood the shock of centuries. The walls 
are slight, and covered with rough-cast; and the ^opiiig^ 
of the battlement and tlie pinnacles,*^hich rise so proudly, 
are of wood. • 


A snn|)l Euphrates through the piece is ruU'd, 

And little fishes wave thnr wings in gold. 

Two delightful roads, that you would call dusty, supply me mntinu- 
ally witlf coaches and chaises; barges, as solemn as Barons of the Ex- 
chc(]uer, move unber my window. Richmond Hill and Ham Walks 
bound my pn^spects; but, thank God. the Thames is leif^vecn me and 
the duchess qf Queensbury. Dowa^rs as plenty as flounders in¬ 
habit all around, and Po[)e’s ghost is just now skimming under my 
window, by a most jioctical moonlight. The Chevenixes had tricked 
the cottage up for themselves. Up two pair of stairit is what they 
call Mr. Clievcnix’B library, furnished with three rnB||p. one eheif, * 
bust of Sir Isaac Newton, and a lunar-telescope, without glaues.” 

/. X 
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Great taste is displajed in ombeUisbment of this 
^difico, and in tbe choice collectton of pictures> scul)ituros, 
antiquities, and curiosities that adorn it. The api)roach to 
the house from the north, is through a grove of lofty tiees#; 
the embattled wall, overgrown j^yith ivy ; the spiry ]>iri- 
nucles, and gloomy cast of the building, give it the air of 
an ancient abbey, ^s]>ecially on entering the gate,ja-her6 
a small oratory, enclosed with iron rails, and having a 
cloister behind it, ajipears in the fore-court. 

Gn entering tho house, wo are led through a hall and 
passage, with painted (flass windows, into the Uefeclory, 
or Great Parlour, which, among its ornaments, has many 
pieces of stained glass, as have all the wdudows in every 
apartment. These add a richness to tlio rooms, w'liicli, 
j)articularl 3 ' on a bright day, has a very good effect. The 
Gothic Bcreens, niches, or chimney-pieces, with which 
each room is likewise adorned, were designed, or railier 
adapted, from ancient remains, for tbe in^t part, by Mr. 
Walpole himself, or by Mr. llentley. 

The Little Parlour* The chimney-piece is designed from 
the tomb of Bishop lluthall, in Westminster Abbey. In 
this ro^ is Mrs. Darner’s much-admired model of two 
dogs in terra cotta ; th^'cliuirs are of ebon}'. 

The Blue Breakfast*ttg Rthmi contains several exquisite 
miniatures of the Digby family, by Isaac and Peter Oliver, 
and others by Petitot, &c. In u closet ai'e two kittens, by 
Mrs. Darner, in white marble. 

In a niche on tbe staircase is the rich and valuable 
armour of Francis 1. of France. It is of steel, gi^; and 
covered with bas-reliefs, descriptive of* military ex¬ 
ploits. 

The Library, The upper part of the chimney-piece 
designed from tbe tomb of John, Earl of Cornwall, in 
Westminster Altbey; tbe stone-work below' from tliat of 
Thomas, Du& of Clarence, at Canterbury. The books, 
’ of which is a very valuable collection, are ranged 

within Gothic arches of pierced wood. Among tlie most 
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remarliable objects are, ^ clock of silver, gilt, a present 
from Menry Vlll. to ifnn lioleyne; a screen of 
iiiiest tapestry, made in Kiigland, being a map of Surrey 
im-l Middlesex; and an Osprey eagle, in ferra cotta, by 
Mrs, liamer, on the ba^e of which Lord Orford inscribed 
tliis complimentary line :— Non vie PrujoitUes fnix'U, at 
/niaj)atn€r, ^ 

The Star Chamber, a small aiito-rooin leading to the 
Holbein room and great gallery, (oiitains the famous bust 
of Henry VII., done as a model for liis tomb, by Towegiuno. 
'J'liis loom has its name Irom tins ceiling being studded 
with gilt stars in Mosaic. * 

The lloli.ein Chamber* is adorned with jiictures, chiefly 
by and after IJolBein ; particularly the Triumjihs of JlicLos 
and Poverty, by Zuccheru; and Holbein's design for a 
magniiicent chimney-piece for one of Henry the Kighth’s 
palaces. The chimney-pieco is taken chiefly from the 
tomb of Archbisliop ^Varham, at Canterbury. Part of tliis 
room is scpaiuted by a screoa, behind which stands a bod, 
the canopy of which is crowned with a ]»lume of red and 
white ostrich-feathers. Here, also, is a fine whole-length 
of Henry VIIL, in teiTa cotta, and a head of tlifi same 
king, with a watch at his neck, cai ved on box. Dy the 
side of tlie bed hangs the red ha) of Cardinal Wolsey, 
which is of tlie finest beaver lined witJi silk. 

Gallery is a truly superb apartment,^56 feot long, 
17 high, and vvide. The coiling is copied from ono of 
the side aisles in Henry the Seventh’s chapel, finely orna¬ 
mented^ with pendants and tracery, and gilt. Tbtfdoor- 
ways are desi^iedlifter the nortli entrance of St. Alban’s 
Abbey church. The most embellished side ^ this apart¬ 
ment was partly designed from* the tomb of Archbishop 
iiourchier, at Canterbury, and Las live canopied recesses, 
enriched with tracery, and panncllod with excellent pic¬ 
tures. In one of the recesses, on an antique pedestal, is 
a noble bust of Vespasian, in basalt, fii anQ^her recess, 
on uu antique pedestal, adorned with Satvrs heads, and 
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foliage, ill relief, stands the fainkus eagle, of Greek work' 
manship, one of tlie finest pieces of sculpture known: it 
was found in the baths of Caraealla, at Rome. On and 
under the tables, are other ]iieces of ancient sculpture, in 
busts uud urns. On the japan (pbincU are choice speci* 
mens of Roniau earthenware, finely painted and well pre¬ 
served. In the windows and other parts of the room, are 
many small antique bronzes, 

JTie Hound Roomf a circular drawing-room, tbe chimney- 
piece designed from the tomb of Edward the Confessoi, 
in Westminster Abbey*: it is of marble, gilt, and inlaid 
with scagliul'd : the dugs in tlie fire-place of wrought silver. 
This room^ which is lighted by a hay-window of finely 
painted glass, is lichly ornamented; the* surface is taken 
from the tomb of Queen Eleanor, in Westiniiister Abbey. 
In this room is the valuable antique bust, in basalt, of 
Jupiter Seiapis, from the late Duchess of rurlland’* 
collection. 

The Cabinet. This is a small square room, with a semi¬ 
circular recess in the middle of each side. Entire windows 
of painted glass, in which are laige heads of Christ and 
the Appstles, surrounded with beautiful Mosaics; a large 
star of yellow stained* glass in tlie centre of the dome ; 
the carpet, imitating Ihe Mosaic of the windows and the 
star in the ceiling; and the gilt mouldings and ornaments) 
all conspire to ihrow such a golden gloom over the ^liola 
room, as to ‘give it the solemn air of a Komish chapel* 
The roof is giohied, and designed after that of tlie Chapter 
House at York, excepting that tlie ribs terminate at top 
in a central star of yellow glass. In (his ^oom is a splen¬ 
did cabinet of enamels and miniatures, containing a great 
number of**valuable por^uits, by Retitot, Zincke, and 
Oliver. In tbe glass case on each side of th^ cabinet are 
many exquisite specimens of art) particularly a small 
bronze busttif Caligula, w'ith silver eyes, found at Hercu¬ 
laneum ; a magnificent missal with miniatures, by Raphael 
and his schmars, aud a small silver bell, of the most ex- 
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quisite workmanship, covered W'ith lizards, grasslioppers, 
&c., in the highest relief, (so as to ''ear the most minute 
inspection) by Benvenuto Cellini. 

'\in the Great or North Bedchainbci’f tuce a state-hod of 
French 1aj)OBtry, and a 4himney-piece of Portland stono, 
gilt, designed by Mr. Walpole, from the tomb of Bishop 
l^udltw, in AVestininstf^ Abbey. Here are also a glass 
closet, furnished with many curiosiiios and antiquities ; 
and a beautiful elioriy cabinet, inlaid w'ith polished istono 
and medallions, and einbcllished w'ith charming drawings* 
Among the singular rarities ^in th5 closet is a Speculvm of 
Kennel coal, w’itli which Dr, Deo used to deceive the 
credulous and vulgar in* Queen Elizabeth’s time ; a pair of 
gloves w'oru by Janies I.; the wedding-gloves of Mrs. 
llanipden, wife of the celebrated patriot John Hampden ; 
and the spurs worn by King William at the battle of the 
Boyne. 

Jieauclerk CViijict.-^This vrus erected in 177(), after a 
design by Mr. I<]bsex, of Cambridge, for the ]mrpose of 
receiving seven jdeasing drawings by the late’Lady Diana 
Beauclork, from us iiiuiiy situations in Lord OiTord’s play 
of the ** Mysterious Mother.” 

hiOrarif over the lioatid Room. —^fhis Tijirary contains a 
valiiublo and extensive collection of prints ; among w^hich 
is a very valuable series of English engraved poi traits, 
bound in volujpes. 

The piers the garden-gale were copied from the tomb 
of Bishop William de Tjuda, in Ely cathedral. The gar¬ 
den itsiilf is laid out in the modern style ; and, tn the 
encircling wood, i^a neat Gothic chapel, erected on pur¬ 
pose to contain a curious Mosaic shrine, (sent^'um Home,) 
the work of^Peter Cavalim, (in«126rt,) who, in Henry the 
Third’s reign, made the tomlr of Edward the Confessor in 
.Westminster Abbey. In this chapel are fo^r panels of 
wood from the Abbey of St. Ediniindsbury, with Ihe 
portraits of Cardinal BeauTort, Humphrey, DiAce of Glou¬ 
cester^ and Archbishop Kemp. The w'indow in thU 



diupel M’as brought from Bexhila'io Sussex : the principal 
^gures in it are Henry 111. anC Eleanor bis Queen, 8up> 
posed to be the only portraits of those -sovereigns novir 
extant, excepting the fine statues upon their respective 
tombs in Westminster Abbey. ^ 

The productions of Lord Orford’s privrUe Printing-press, 
at Strawberrj Hill, have acquired much celebrity, ^ud are 
purchased with avidity by collectors. It was tilted up in 
tbe yew 1757, and conducted by the late Mr. Kergate till 
bis lurdsbi])’s decease. 

I.ord Orford devise dr Strawberry Hill to the Hon. Mrs. 
Daiuer, for life, on condition of keeping it in rejtair, 
towards which he bequeathed her ^,0001. Thatlady resided 
Boiiie years here, but finding the charg&s very consider¬ 
able, she declined })5^ssession about twenty years ago. in 
favour of the Countess Dowager of Waldegrave j in whom 
and her heirs the remainder was vestedt It is now the 


acatoftho Earl of Waldegrave. 

STREATllAM, a village in Surrey, .5 miles from 
London, on the high road to Croydon, deriving its name 
from its situation near tlie great Roman road from Arundel 
to Loadon; strete, signifying in the Saxon a highway, 
and /<AOT, a dwelling. The church stands in the centre of the 
village; the north srle, which is of fiint, retains some 
traces of the architecture of the fourteenth century. In 
the interior, on an altar-tomb, in the north wall, under a 
rich Gothic canopy, lies die mutilated figure of an armed 
knight, having a pointed hefniet, mail gorget, and plated 
cuirasses. Tbe canopy is ornamented with qua^refoils, 
but the pinnacles and some of the othor {virts are imper¬ 
fect. In tame wall, higher in the chancel, is another 
Gothic with a flat arch : beneath this is a marble 

Blab fixad iidewavfi in the wall, which has evidenUy been 
dtsplacetH The inscription records tbe death of Margaret 
Cantlotire, £ugbler of Nichedas Aylwin, who died 1486. 
Here is a iponuinent to Rebecca» wife of William Lynne, 
who died in 165.'). Her epitaph was written by her 
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hubbatid, who, after (lw(|liiig; upon her sevoral virtuef, 
oxclaims, in the concluding lines— 


** Should I ten thousand years enjoy my life, 
1 could not praise enough so good a wife.” 


On the south wall is a monument to a woman of equal 
excellqpce—Elixaheth, lyfe of hlajor General Hamilton, 
“ who was married near 47 years, and never did one thing' 
to displease her husband.*’ She died in I74d. In this 
churcli are tablets with inscrijitions to the memory of 
Mr. Thiale and Mrs. Piozzi,^hy Dt. Johnson. 

The celebrated Dr. Benjamin Iloadly, Bishop of Ban¬ 
gor, so well known for the “ Controversy,” yyas instituted 
to this rectory in 1710. 

'J'lie manor-house, which is at the corner of Streatham 
Common, contains the arms of Houland, on two brick 
turrets. Queen Elizabeth's arras were formerly in the 
hall, whence the unfcMiiidod report that this was one of her 
palaces. 

Streatham Park, formerly the property of Mr. ThnUe, 
and afterwards of liis widow, remarried to Mr. Pioszi, 
was, during the lifetime of Mr. Thrale, the frequent resi¬ 
dence of Dr Johnson, who spent most o^ his time here, 
and met with the most hospitable sfid soothing kindness* 
This property was sold by auction in 1816 to H. Elliot, 
Esq. Around ^the Common^ and in the nejghbourhood, 
are many elegant villa residences. A mineral spring 
was discovered in this pari^ in 1660, which is stiU 
esteom§d. * 

SUDBROOK HDUSE, Petersham, Surrey, the seat* 
of the Right Hon. Sir R. Wilmot Horton, P., is a. 
handsome residence, with tine grounds, extending to the^ 
Thames. 

SUNBURY, a village in Middlesex, near the Thames, 
between Hampton Court and Shepperton, Idf miles S.IY. 
from London, contains a {ong range of haiidiome houses 
and ornamental villas* One bouse here (the seat of the 
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lorte Earl Fomfret), bears so rei.!^arkable a resemblance to' 
fbe fai^clo of Hampton Court, as to be called that palace 

in miniature. Sunimry Place, now the seat of- 

Turner, Esq., was formerly the residence of the Hon. F- 
Windhiim. The house has four f.onts, with an ornamental 
pavilion at each angle; tlio grounds are extensive and 
tastefully disposed. [lore also aro Darby Hovse^ — St. 
Quintin, Esq. ; Sunbury Villa, J. Collingridge, Esq.; 
Sunbury Park, — Giroux, Esq. ; Hawke House, Mrs. 
Auriol; and several other genteel residences. The place 
is much frequented by anglers. 

SUNDllTDGE, a village in Kent, between Westerham 
and Sevenoaks, 24 miles from London. Here, at Snndridge 
Cross, is the seat of Sir Tl. Ilardinge, Bart. Near it is 
Coombe Bank, the seat of W. Manning, Esq. 

SIJNDRIDGE HOUSE and PARK, near Bromley, 
Kent, is the seat of Samuel Scott, Esq. 'I'he house was 
built from designs by Nash, but its interior was fitted up 
bjr Wyatt. The pleasure grounds were laid out by Hep ton. 
The park is well wooded, and presents considerable 
diversity of surface. 

SUNNING HILL, Berks, a village in Windsor Forest, 
5 miles S. S. W.- from- Windsor, and 22 from I.ondon, is 
noted for its fine situation, and its medicinal wells. Here 
are the villas of Lady Grace Gore, Sir C. Rowley, Mis. 
Schutz, and Barwell, Esq. Sunning Hi U Park is the 
seat of G. Crutchley, Esq.; and at Sunning Hill Wells is 
Sitwood Park, M. Forbes, Esq. On a stone sarcophagus 
in the church-yard is the following epitaph on ‘ihe late 
Right Hon. Col. Rich. Fitzpatrick, who, during forty 
years, was the intimate friend of Mr. Fox; and wlu> died 
here in hks 66th year, iii^April 1815: it was written by 
himself:— 

MY OIVS MPlTAPa. 

Whqje turn is next f This monitory stone 
Rt'plicsi «’ain passenger, perhaps thine own. 
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If, idly purioiis, thoi wilt swk to know 
WhoM* rolK’ks iningli> with the ln'hiw, 

Knough to toll thee, that his desiin’d span 
On earth hr dwelt,—and, like Ihvsrlf a man. 

Nor disUint far th’ i^ovtUihlc d.ay 

'When thou, poormortal, shalt like Inmbcelay. 

Through life he wdtk’d iiu-ciiiiilous «)f fame. 

Nor wisli’d iK'yond it to [ireservp a nante. 

Content, if friendship, o’er Jus humble bier 
Prop but the hearl-felt tribute of .a tt*ar; 

TIumph efiuntless ^^tould uueoiiscious glide. 

Nor learn thiit ever lie had lived ox dieil. 

• 

SI'T\ lirrON, •Wyond Kiiij^ston, is a spacious anil 
idoj^ant inaiiAion, with frroiinds reaobifig to the riiamcs, th© 
seal ol“ iNlr. Ahleniiaii Cianall. 

Sl'TI’OiV, a village in Siiirev, II miles from the 
hiulj^es, on the IlciiAule-roail. Here arc extensive downs, 
adjoining ihone of llansted, and afi’ording excellent pas¬ 
ture. I'lie church is a small stnuinre, with a tower of 
hrick, and contains some tine lent inscriptions, and two 
hatidsomo inonnments, one to l.ady Tiro widow, the other 
to William Earl 'J'alhot, son of the Chancellor. Tth the 
noith wall is a tablet to Isaac LittUiiury, the translator of 
Herodotus, died 1710. * 

Stittoii 7.odgc is the seat of Thomas Kroggntr., Esq. In 
and around tlitf jilace are several pretty villalt. 

SWAKr.LV HOUSE, about a mile nortli from Hx- 
bridgp, IMiddlcsiex, is a curious old family mapsion, 
elected* by Sir Edmund \\ right, in the year and 

afterwards successively the property nne^ residence of Sir 
James Harrington, one of King Charles’s judges, and of 
Sir Robert Vinor, the facetious^Lord IMayor of London, 
who entertained King Charles 1^1. ai Guildhall. Hie 
house is a large square building, with spaciou-s windows; 
its chimneys, &.c. nearly i«semblo those of the old palace 
at Kow, ill Surrey. It w&s lately occui>id by — Clarke, 
Esq. 


AAA 
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SWANSCOMBE, a village Kent, between Dartfonl 
and Gravesend, 2^ miles from the latter i)lace, is plea- 
aantlj situate near the Thames, contiguous to the pretty 
village of Greenhithe. The church is seen on the right of 
the high road from London, emV>osomed in the woods of 
SwanscoDibe park, the property fif government. On the 
left of the road, down the turniiig which leads tO'Green- 
bithe, is the workhouse of the united parishes of Svvans- 
combe and Stone. A short distance beyond is Ingress 
PflrA:, Mr. Alderm. Hariner, (see Ingress'); and still fur- 
tlier, the Hive Park^ belonging to government. 

At Swanscdmbe, tlie old custom of decorating the tombs 
and coffins of maidens with vino garhvids is still con¬ 
tinued. Here, it is Jiipposed the Men of Kent” sur¬ 
prised William tlie Norman, by sheltering themselves with 
boughs; and offeied him hattlo li’nol allowed their ancient 
rights, which were granted on the spot. Hence the 
motto “ Invicta** to the arms of the county. 

SWINLEY LODGE, Berks, on the south-west side 
of Sunning Hill, is the residence of the master of the buck- 
hounds. Here, numbers of deer are always kept for the 
royal chace. under his care and direction : he appoints the 
days of bunting, take . care of the forest deer, and of his 
Majesty’s stag and 'jiick-hounds, and for this purjmse, 
has inferior officers under him, who superintend the forest, 
which is divided into different walks. 

SYDENHAM, a village in Kent, on the declivity of a 
fine hill, seven miles south from London, was once famous 
for its medicinal wells. ■> 

The common^ now inclosed, command's a fine view, 
which has been rendered more attractive, by the Croydon 
Canal winding its courseHn the vale beneatha 
TAD WORTH COU;RT, near Banstead, Surrey, ia the 
■eat of — Hudson, Esq. 

TAFLOWi a village, near hHidenbead, Bucks, 25 miles 
W. from London, is finely elevated above the Thames, 
diatingonhed by its noble woodlands and picturesque 
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apppiiranco, und adorned'with many handsome houses, 
ti e residences of persuiiiT of rank and affluence. Taplovt^ 
• H ituse, the ancient seat of the Mar 'lioness of Tbomond, 
blands on the summit of the bill. On a line eminence in 
the park is an oak, said liavc been planted by Queen 
Elizabeth, when in conbiiement here. 

I'lie^bcautiful inauaiun^of Clifden, spoken of by Pope as 


“ Clifdcn’s proud alcove. 

The bow'r of wanton bhrewsbury and love,” 

• 

once the magnificent palace of the Duke of Buckingham, 
and the cbiel ornament of this neighbourhood, was de¬ 
stroyed by fire in 1795. 

TEDDINOTON, a pretty rural* village in Middlesex, 
situate near tbe Thames, V2 miles W.S.W. from London, 
on the borders of J^usliy Park, wliich is here entered on 
the road to Hampten Court. At this place are some 
handsome scats, und numerous select villa residencea* 
The Manor House occupies the site of a former one built 
by the celebiated Lord Buckhurst, in l(i02. It was the 
property of the lute George Peters, J'isq., and in t]^e occu¬ 
pation of Captain Smith and his lady (the Dowager Lady 
Dudley and Ward); subsequently it belonged to Edward 
Fletcher, Esq., who much improvou the estate. It is now 
occu]>ied by — Norlhcott, Esq., but still the property of 
the Fletcher family. In one of the bed-ebambers was a 
state-bed, given by the E&peror Charles VI. to Sir 
Georgf Rooke, and two portraits of that gallant admiral, 
the one takenwv’hea he was a young man, the other after 
he became an admiral. Near Strawberry Hdl is a hand¬ 
some villa,^ built about 50 ye^rs ago, by the late Moses 
Franks, Ksq., after a design by Sir W. Chambers, who laid 
out the grounds. The house has a fine lawn in front at an 
agreeable distance from the road, under which is a sub¬ 
terranean grotto, commqnicating with the IThames, and 
with a terrace, having a fine view of the most pleasing 
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objects along and across the r^ver. Mr. Walter, a late 
possessor, who purchased this ‘seat from the represeata- 
tives of the late Mr. Franks, made considerable improve¬ 
ments here. In this parish is also a house, built and litte 
up, at a great expense, towards l^je close of tlie 17tli cen¬ 
tury, by 8ir ('liarles Diiiicombe, Lord Mayor of Loudon, 
in 1709. The ceilings were papited by Verrio, ai^d the 
carvings executed by Gibbons. Two rooms thus orna¬ 
mented still remain. The church is a ])erpelual curacy, 
which was enjoyed 51 years by that good man and great 
philosopher, Dr. Stephen Hales, who lies buried under the 
tower. Here, likewise, were buried that eminent judge. 
Sir Orlando Hndgeman, died 1764 ; Mis. Wolfiiigton, tlie 
admired actress of Garrick's time; and the body of Paul 
Whitehead, £sip, poet-laureat; his heart, inclosed in a 
small um of variegated maible, was deposited in the 
mausoleum at West Wycombe, Bucks, by the late Ijord 
le Despeiiser, to whom ivlr. W. had .betjueathed it, as a 
testimonial of affectionate gratitude for the services which 
his lordship had rendered him. On the urn is this in¬ 
scription ;— 

Paul Whitehead, Esq.. 

•• Of Twickenham, 

Obiit faeccnibcr 30, 1774. 

Unhallow’d hands, this um forbear; 

„ No gems, nor orient spoil, , 

Lie here conceal'd; but, what’s more rare, 

I 

A heart tliat knows no guile.” 

% 

U 

At Teddiy^gtoii Locks is sumo angling from the banks, 
and some s}iort may be expected here in punts on the 
Thames.—See Husky Purk^^ 

TTT^£NHANG£lv HALL, Herts, 3 miles S.E* from 
St. .jJiau's, a seat of Earl of Hardwicke, was fur- 
mCrly the property of the Blounts, by one of whom. Sir 
IL Pope Blount, the present mansion, " a fair structure of 
brick,” WAS built, in 1654. 
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Ton KNIIAM, B vill. 
in ihe road to Waro. 

Tlio church is situated on an ei. .iience, almost sur> 
rounded by the IVJoael, a rivulet, which rises on Muswell 
Hill. Over the porch is |.n apartment in which the parish 
business was forinerly tuaiisacted, and in which Klizubeth 
Fl^mirig, an alms-woniun^ lived upwards of 60 years : she 
numbered her buiidredtii year here on March the 17th, 
1700. The vestry was erected ill 1697, by Lord Ooleraine, 
of llruee Castle, who made a vault in it for himself and 
his family. It has, indeed, tho appearance of a mausoleum, 
havin*]^ u dome leaded, and crowned with an obelisk. In 
the church is the grave-Stone of the Rev. \^'illiam Bed* 
w'ell, one of the^translators of King James’s Bible, and 
author of a history of this parish : hit died in 16;.>S. Some 
oxcellent painted glass, jiresented in 1807, by John 
VVilmot, J'^sq., ornaments the east window. The font is 
ancient, probably coeval with the cliuich, which has been 
ascribed to tho early part of the 14th century. 

At tho end of Jhige Green stands a remarkable circular 
clump of elms, called The Seven Sisters, from which 
point a new road, called the Seven Sisters’Road (which 
see) 4 miles in length, loads to the Regent's Park. 

In the town has been a cross fronktimo immemorial. It 
was formerly a column of wood, raised upon a little hil¬ 
lock, whence the village took the name of Tottenham High 
Cross. This was taken down about tlie year*1600, and an 
octangular column of brick, ^ected in its stead by Dean 
Wood ^ the latter was completely covered with sti^pco in 
1809, and various fimhellishmcnts introduced, in the style 
of the Tudor age : on each face is a shield with one of the 
letters comimsiug the word Toti>niiam in the old character. 

In this parish are three almsho'.ses. Of one of them, 
for eight poor people, it is remarV ible, that it was erected 
by Balthazar Zanca, or Sanches, a Spaniard, who wag 
confectioner to Philip IL. of Spain, with whom he came 
over to England, and was the first that exercised that art 

A A A 3 


|<e 4i miles N. from Loudon, 

I 
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in this country* He becamp Protestant, and died in 
1602. It is said that he lived in Jhe liouse now the Cieorj^e 
and \'’ultnre inn; at the entrance of which are fixed the 
anus of Knplnnd, witliin a garter, •supported by u Hon and 
griffin, and witli the initials E. U. Over another door is 
15fl7. Here also is n free-school, of wliich, at the end of 
the 17th century, that celebrated scholar and antioiiary, 
Mr. Williura Baxter, was master. Various other schools 
have been likewise estahli.shed in this village, me of 
which is for 40 girls, wIjo are clothed and educated under 
very salutary regulation. ■, this was opened in 1792. Otlier 
schools on the l.ancasterian system have been formed for 
the children of the poor; prircipal’y through the exertious- 
of the Quakers, many respectable families of v bom have 
dwellings here ; tliey hare also a neat meeting-house at 
Tottenham. Here is a meeting-house for Methodists, and 
acha}>el for ItoTnan Catholics.—See brnce Castle, 

TO'rTFiRlDCE, a village in Herts, 2 miles S. from 
Barnet, is a chapelry to Hatfield. In tho church, above 
the altar, is the celebrated picture of the “ Resurrection 
of a Holy Family,” by the llev. Mr. l*elers. 

TRENT PLACE, Middlesex, a beautiful villa on 
Enfield Chase, S miles N.N.W. from Enfield. When 
that part of the chase, which was reserved to the crown, 
in consef|ijence of tlie act for disforesting it, was sold by 
auction in the Duchy Court of Lancaster, two of the lots 
were bought by the late Dr. Richard Jebb, who bad suc- 
ce-ssfully attended the late Duke of (iloucester, when 
dnugeroualy ill, at Trent, in the Tyrol. Dr. Jebb con¬ 
verted bis purchase into a delightful park, and erected 
this elegant villa, in imitation of an Italian loggia, with a 
music-room, &c. His Majesty, on conferring the dignity 
of baronet on Dr. Jehh gave the name of Trent Place to 
tills villa. After the d ^th of Sir Richard, this estate 
was purchased by the F.arl of Cliohnondeley, but it is 
now the prorw^rty of John Cuiniuiug, Es(|., who has made 
many improvements both in the house and grounds. I'he 
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latter comprisp nearly 5(J£) ucros^ uiul still retain mucli of 
tbo forest character ; the* are varied by bold inequalities 
of surface, and ornamented with picturesque trees, and a 
firiv sheet of water. 

TU KNHAM GRKKi^, a village in Middh'sex, miles 
from Ilyde-Park-corne^, in the parish of Chiswick. Tn 
til i p^ice are several l^rge boarding-schools, and many 
other good houses, among which is the villa of the late 
Lord rieathtield, (the gvillnnt defender of (lihraltar) ; the 
pleasant grounds of wliicli were hud out by Mr. Acton, 
the king’s gardener-, it is now-*the residence of Mss. 
Wild man. * 

'I’W ()-WATKJlS, a village in Herts, 2 miles S.S.W. 
from Heinel He^jistead, is pleasantly situated at the 
union of the river Gade wnth Bulfioriio Brook, and ad¬ 
joining the Grand Junction f'anal. It has been long noted 
for the number of paper-mills erected on the sides of its 
stream. 


TVliUllN, anciently a village W. of London, on the 
rivulet Ty bourn, whence it took its name. It is situated 
in the ]>arish of Paddington. Here the City had nine 
ancient conduits, ('lose to 'I'ybnrn Bridge stgod the 


mayor’s baiKjurtring-house, to which his lordship used to 
repair with the aldermen and iheir^ladies, in v aggons, to 
view the conduits ; after which they liad an entertainment 


at the baiiquettiiig house- This edifice was taken down 
in 17.>7. lylfuru was, till 17B^{, the place* of execution 


for London and Middlesex. * 


'ITIAMBS DlT'l’ON, in Surrey, a remarkably peasant 
village foi sunder Residence, situate on the banks of the 
Thames nearly opposite Hampton Court, 14 miles W.S.W. 
from London, and much fre<]ueutfld by anglers, for whose 
accommodation there is a coru^bj^t little house on the 
Tliames’ side, called the Swan, ^'ho river Mole is also 
close at hand, and has its attractions for dlie fly fisher. 
Here is Boy/e Form, wffich belonged to t^e late Lord 
H. Fitzgerald , and in the neighbourhoud aic Dillon Lodffe, 



A. Raphael, Ksq.: Hurhiton, Mr Alderman Garralt, and 
tie seat of C. Raphael, Esq., many otlier pleasant 
villas.—See I'jtrhpr Court, 

THEOBALDS, a hamlet to the parish of Cheshunt, 
Herts, in which the Lord-Tre78iiror Burleiph lind a 
house, with extensive grounds, Queen Elizabeth often 
visited here for several weeks t igether. It was after¬ 
wards the residence of James who gave the Earl of 
Salisbury the manor of Hatfield in exchange for it. It 
was pulled down in 1765, Here are seats of Sir G. B. 
Pfescott, Bart., and — Wingfield, Esq. 

THEYDON GERNON, a parish and village in Essex. 
I’he pari.sh extends from Theydon Mount north-eastward 
to Eppiiig. Tlie village is small and unimportant; it is 
within a mile of Epping, and 15 miles from London. The 
church is on high ground, with a good view northw'urd, 
and contains numerous very interesting inscriptions and 
monuments. One inscription, in very ancient raised 
letters, on the exterior of the tower, on a slab, has 
attracted the attention of many antiquaries. It is much 
defaced, but is supposed to have been originally as fol¬ 
lows;— " Pray for ye soule of syr John Crosbe, knyght, 
late alderman a^id grosar of London, and for the soules of 
dame Anne & Annes, l‘is wyfis, of whos gudys was gevyn 
toward the makyng of this stepyll; on w'hos soules Jesu 
have mercy, Amen. Anno Dni, 1520 —Another is ** to 

the memory of Sir Charles Dun, knt. &c dame Joan his 
wife, who their lives honourably led, and in their several 
seasonk Christianly finished. He, worthily bom, and 
learnedly brought up, attained to &ach perfection of 
degre«t and JcnoSvledge in the civil laws, that he was 
honfiitited by Queen Eliz' beth with the statp of ambas- 
^«adihr and office of mas 4 of requests, which honour was 
fllilifrged by King Jaineo with the order of knighthood, 
and increase of honourable employments; long living in 
great honour, in court and country, be so dyed, the 26th 
of September, 1617, aged 72. She, the daughter of 
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William Aiil^ey, doctor (|f laws, master of retiuosts, and 
vicur-gciitiral, witli a turtl^-like coiista'''".y, cuiilmuin^ 
^joiiourable lil'o years alter his decease, biiished lier 
fcfiiirse tlio of December, 1010. af^eclTii. J'bey bad 
issue live sonnes, and It dau^blers/’ 4fler these, the tvio 
following niaj'^ be deemed fair specimens of the bathos :— 
On J.jeorge Snville, \\^io was 40 \ear8 clerk of this 
parish, aiid died in IKOb, a^od 7,'j:— 

Loiifr have I toiled upon this ground. 

And here a resting-place I've found." 

• • 
And on Ann, wife of liidfiard Cook, who died in 18^3, 

aged 1.*):— , 

" A|;ckuI wife, and a sincere friend, 

A cancer she had which biought her to her end.” 

There are several mementos of the Abdy and Archer 
families ; and, altogether, this church is well deserving of 
a visit from any curious irnpiirer who may happen to be 
in its vicinity. 

At the extremity of this parish, near Kpping, is Thrydon 
Jiawer, the fanciful yet pleasant seat of ilichurd 'i'uylor, 
Kstj. ^t IS obscured from sight by plaiitatioiia*of tall 
trees, but so situate as to command in frojit a view both 
extensive and diversified, in thi|| parsh are also the 
elegant seats called l*ark Hall and Cttayevmle (which see). 

THKVDOIJ bOlS, a parish in Kssex, jiartly within 
the forest, and the most southerly of the three 1 heydons. 
The church is a small old building, with a wooden turret 
and spi<e. On the south wall of the chancel is a^iaiid- 
some marble menument, with an inscripuoii, in Latin, to 
the memory of .luhii M. O. Dare. Esti., hfte Craiibrooke 
House. • y 

THEYDON MOUNT, a pari^^n Essex, 3 miles from 
Epping, and ^0 fiom London, dJitinguished^by tlie addi¬ 
tion of Moiffit, on account of its occupying a more ele¬ 
vated site than either oC tlie other two 'I'hek’dons. The 
Sinijlh family are the lords of this manor, whose elegant 
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seat IS situate on tlie high grcands between this place 
nnd Eppiiig.—See Hill Hall. I'he church here, which is 
small, was rebuilt by the first Sir William Smijth, alter 
being destroyed by lightning about A.l). 1600: it con¬ 
tains numerous monuments to the- family, with iiiteresUng 
inscriptions. < 

THORNDON, EAST and AVEST, more paoperly 
Horndon, two parishes in ICssex, each distant about 
miles from Loudon, and iJ from Brentwood. 

East 'fhorndon church is a small building of brick, of 
considerable antiquity,' but frequently renovated. The 
font, which is of massive stone, and carved with inter¬ 
secting arches and other geometrical figures, is worth 
notice. There are several monuments of interest, and 
some ancient inscriptions; as, '* Tyrell, Knt., and dame 
-—, and for all soulys schudd be preyed for; prey for the 
welfare of the sayd Thomas Tyrell, knt., Alys, his wyf, 
and for all Chiisten soulys.” In the south chapel, on a 
gravestone, is a Latin inscri])tion, in English thus: — 
** Upon him who once decimated, twice imprisoned, and 
thrice sequestered, held his peace as oft as ^plundered. 
Here lioth buried John Tyrell, Knt.” He died ^ 1645, 
aged 8‘J, and had been a great sufferer fat his loyalty to 
King Charles I. 

West I'horndon has not a church, the parish, for eccle- 
siastical purposes, being united with East Thomdon. In 
the former parish, 3 miles from Brentwood, and 23 from 
London, on an eminence, surrounded- by an extensive 
park,*is Thomdon Hall, the magnificent seat of th^ noble 
family of Petre. The mansion is oP white brick, and 
eonsists of a<.ceiiire and two wings, connected by circular 
'\ODrridor8. 'I'he apiiroach- from Brentwood ia to the west 
‘which is of very *^^ain appearance ; but on the east, 
UpHre ii a noble portico^'^vith six fluted Corintliiaii pillars; 
tllli la/wu falls in a gentle slope, and commands a fine 
pt^pect ac-bss the Thames over Kent. The hall is 40 
feet square, supported by 18 columns, and covered by a 
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compositioT^i imitation oi' marble, by Wyatt. Portraits of 
tlie Petre family, of Henry N'lll., Edward VI., .lames 11.^ 
‘y’larl Darnley, .loan of Arc, the Duke of llucki»}?liam, and 
o’hers, ornament the dinin»-Toom. In one of the bed¬ 
rooms is a line painting ^f St. (latbarino, and in the draw¬ 
ing-room and saloon, are muiiv valuable ]iortraiis and 
' ther fiaintiiigs. On tli^i riglit wing is a cliapel, with a 
fine painting of the Nativity, from Homo. U’lie park is 
finely timbered, and accordingly beautiful; the trees are 
various, and many of them rare. An avenue, leading from 
Pirentwoocl, is nearly two mi^es in IlsJigtli. ■ 

THORPE, a village in Surrey, between Egbam and 
Cbertsey. The ^liuroli Is a small edifice of flint and chalk, 
and bears iparks of consideiable antKjuity. The manor- 
house is the seat of the Rov. Leigli llonuet. At Thorpe 
T^ee are seats of Lady lllackett ami ('oloncl Sta)»letoii. 

TJUTUROCK, CmAVS, WEST and LJ I’n.E.—See 
Gruijs, and Litlfe Thurrock 

TJLBURV, WES'r, Esse\, now a small village, was 
anciently a considerable town ; it is upwards of S.S miles 
from London. The church stands on an eminence, from 


which there is an extensive prospect towaids the«d'hames 
and the Channel. Formerly it had a v^ery high stone 
tow'er, which fell down, and a wooden frame and spire now 
supply its place. In the aisle of tlie ancient church, on 
the site of wjiich the present one is built, tliere w'us a 
gravestone, in the form of a coffin, ornamented wuth 
crosses ; it now forms the BiU*of one of the windows. The 
marshcii in the neighbourhood of this place are ebiefly 
rented by graziers,wvho fatten sheep here fur the London 
market. On a spot in this parish, w4ierg a windmill 


lately stooc^ Queen Elizabeth|CBtablished her army in 
1588, when the kingdom was thn^ened with invasion by 
the Spanish armada. Traces the encampment may 
still be seen. It was here that, having assembled her 
army, the queen delivered the following patriotic speech:— 
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** My Iflvxng People^ ^ 

o ** We have been persuaded by some, that are rai’efiil of 
our safety, to take heed how we commit ourselves 
armed multitudes, for fear of treacliory ; hut, I assure 
you, 1 do not live to distrust*- my faithful and loving 
people. Let tyrants fear; I have always so behaved 
myself, that, under G.od, I have p!aiced my chiefestsirenglli 
and safeguard in the loyal hearts and good-will of uiy 
subjects. And therefore 1 am come amongst you, us you 
see at this time, not for any recreation and disport, but 
baling resolved, in the*'mids* and heat of the battle, to 
live or die amongst you all ; to lay down, for mv God, and 
for my kingdom, and for my people, my lionour and mv 
blood, even in the dust. 1 know 1 have the*body but (»f 
a weak aud feeble wn>man, but 1 have the heart and 
stomach of a king—and of a king of England too; and 
think foul scorn that Parma or Spfliu, or any prince of 
Europe, should dare to invade the borders of iny realm, to 
which, rather than any dishonour shall grow bv me, 1 
myself will take up arms; 1 myself will he your general, 
judge, and recorder of everie one of your virtues in the 
field. ? know alreddie, for your forwardnesse, you have 
deserved c-rowns ; and we do assure j’^ou, on the word of a 
prince, they shall he duly ]Mid you In the roeaniirne, 
my Heiiteuant general* shall he in my stead, than whom 
prince never commanded more noble or worthie subject; 
not doubting but, by your obedience to my general, by 
your concord in the camp, and vour valour in the field, 
W'e slihll shorlly have a famous victory over these biieniies 
of mv God, of my kingdoms, and my people ” 

F»rt 4s in tliis parish, on the bank of the 
||||||||jMlr, directly oppositi Gravesend. Thi&< fortification 
vif^iirCtected originally ^aiI Henry VIII. as a block-house, 
but enlarged and strengthened by Charles 11., after the 


Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 
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^tii\ sailed uj' the rirer, in 1567, and burnt 
three l*'.n(::1ish men-ot-wa^ at Chall m. The esplanade^ 
"^iid bastions are extensive ; the latter are surrounded by a 
double mont, the inner one beinj^ 180 feet broad, and 
hnvinpr sv (rood counterscarp. On the land-side are two 
sriiall redoiihls of brick.; but its chief protection on this 
sute the facility with jj^-hicli it can be laid under water. 
On the side next the river is n strong; curtain, with a pate, 
and palisaded ditch. At the place intended for the water- 
bastion, and which, by the plan, should have run out into 
the river, so as to command both the curtains, stands^« 


high tower, erected by Queen Elixahelh. J^ef'ore tlio 
curtain next the river is a platform, which, in tune of war, 
is mounted vvith upwards of a hundred cannon, from ^4 to 
46-pounder8, with smaller pieces pTaced between them 
and the bastions and curtains. The interior of this fort 


contains everj' necessary for a garrison; but it is now 
used chieily as a dep6t for recruits. 

'J’OOTJNG, a neat and pleasant village in Surrey, 
divided into lJ])])er and liower, the former commencing at 
the foot of Kalimm TIill, a mile nearer Ijondoii thau tho 


fonner ; distant res]>ectively 6 and 7 miles S S.W. from 
tlie metropolis. 'I'he ancient chiifch, which Jiad a circular 
tower and wooden spire, hut was not in any other respect 
remarkable, has lately been pulled flown, and a new one 
erected, in tlie modern (lotbic slyle. I'here is also a 
handsome chapel of ease at Upper Tooting, recently built 
by subscription, with school^ouses for 80 boys and 60 
girls. (Resides this, here is an excellent parocliial s(t1u>n1, 
endowed by sswerni berpiests, and further supported by 
voluntary subscription. Tooting is surrdlincl^d by villas, 
cottages, and^schools. ^ 

TW1CKKN11AM, a village i)^e hundred* Isle- ' 
worth, Middlesex, 11 miles of London, on the ' 

hanks of the Thames. Tho church is a plain modern 
building, after the Doric or^cr. fn and around the village 


BUR 
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are numerous handsome seats (refer to Jut irortu^ Sion 
, Home, and Strawhen'y Hill.) . Tovrards TeUuington ad¬ 
joining the grounds of Straw’herry Mill, is a pretty cot¬ 
tage, which was the retreat of the celebrated Mrs. Clive. 
It was presented to her for lifif by Mr. Walpole, who 
placed an urn in the garden, thus inscribed :— 


Ye Smiles and Jests. »till hover round; 

I'his is Mirth’s consecrated ('round: 

Here lived the Jau('hter-loviii(' dame, 

A matchless actress, OniVE her name, 

The Comic llusc with her retir’d. 

And shed a tear when she expir'd. 

H W” 


This attiactive villa has lately been a favojirite summer 
residence of Alderman Wood, M. P. 

Ill tlie village is the scat (lately announced for sale) of 
the Lady Baroness Howe, and her husband, Sir J. Wathen 
Waller, Bart., nearly adjacent to which was the celebrated 
VIT.I.A OF PoFE, which the Baroness levelled with the 
ground a few years ago! Near this is the seat of tlie 
Countess Dowager Poulet, built in the reign of George 11., 
by Dr<.> Batty, a celebrated physician. Further down is 
Biclimond House, for some time the seat of the late Countess 
Dowager of Elgin. All these houses enjoy a pleasant pros¬ 
pect of the river. Near the church is York House, which 
the Hon. Mrs. Danier now inhabits. Farther on is the 
noble seat of the Lady Viscountess Howe, which was 
erected by the late Lady Aane Conolly, on the site of a 
niauBian..Aif the Earls of Strafford. Next to this is tl^e house 
of — Pocock, Esq., the octagon room to which was built 
to entoftoiiitf Queen Caroline at dinner, by the then pro- 
prietoif; James Johnstone. Esq. ,, 

Below this is the jf xfty box, called Ragman's Castle. 
Near this are MarblaeiHill and Marble Hill Cottage, 
formerly Spencer Grove; below which, near Richmond 
Bridge, 4s the spacious mansion of the Rev. G. O. Cam- 
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bridge/soi^o the lale JL. O. Cembridge, author of the 
“ Scribleriad/' who has a good collection of picturesi 
by the old nnisters, and some valuable portraits. 

I'he \\ eedy shallowsand small islands about Twickenham 
and ilichinond, aio tamoq^ iortlieir eels ; and many parties 
ai b funned in the metropolis, in the summer months, for 
the j)ift'j)ose of making eltcursions up the river to partake 
in the luxury of feeding on this fish, when newly caught. 
Nearly o]i]iostte Twickenham church, is one of those aits, 
or river-islands, noted for its eel-pie-house, which was re¬ 
built in UiMO. w * 

At his villa at Twickenham, Pope composed the greater 
portion of his pc^tical version of the “Jliad.’^ Here also 
be wrote hia^“ Duiiciad,” his '*Kss^ on Man,” and most 
of his celebrated “Letters.” Swift, Cay, Arbutlinot, 
Bolingbroke, (“St. John”), men whose talents gave 
lustre to the age in which they lived, were here his fre¬ 
quent visitors. 1 fere, too, the poet died. 

This estate was purchased by Pope in 1715, and he in 
that year removed hither w’ith his parenu, from Binfield, 
in Windsor Torest. During his lifetime he much improved 
the house, and in the garden he took great deligfft. Be¬ 
neath the high-road he formed a sublerrasieous passage, 
andagrutto adorned with spars, f^ells, &c., w'hich, by 
means of a luminous upper voom could be converted at 
pleasure intoaa camera-obscura. Even this relic of de¬ 
parted genius, however,hasno^ been suffered to fall to ruins! 

After the decease of Pope, in 1744, Sir William Stan¬ 
hope, vfho purchased tlie estate, added two wings to the 
house, and expended the grounds, forming for that pur¬ 
pose a second subterranean passage. Over entrance- 
arch was placed a bust of J’opejWiuvhite marble, with the 
following inscription by Earl Numpt:— 

The humble roof, the gardeiFs scanty line, 

111 suit the genius ofiM bard divine: 

But faAcy now displiiys a fairer scope, 

And Stanhopc^s plans unfold the soul of I'opk, 
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I'lie late Lord Mendip, (w^'p married daugbtei of 
t Sir William Staiiliope,) wbo regarded every memurial of 
tbe poet UH an estimable reli(|ue, stuccoed the front of tJu. 
house, aud adorned it in an elegant style. lie enclosed 
tlio lawn, and propped with uncommon care the far-famed 
weeping-willow, supposed to ba^e been planted by Pope 
himself, and probably one of the first scyons frv/iu tbe 
parent stock in Twickenham Park. Slips of this tree 
were anxiously sought after; they were even traiismitled 
to foreign climes; and, in 1789, tbe late Empress of 
’ Russia bud some ]>lanied in her own gardens, at Peters- 
burgb. Notwitbstuiiding every attention, however, this 
willow perished in tbe year 1801. 

In two small apertures in tbe rock, adjoining to tbe 
grotto, were placed a Ceres aud a Bacchus, an excellent 
bust of Pope, and some other figures. In the excavation 
on tbe right, which opens to tbe river, by a small window 
latticed with iron bars, our bard sat, it is said, when be 
composed some of bis hajipiest verses. 

In the grounds there is still a siuiill obelisk, having a 
funeral urn on each side, erected by tbe filial piety of our 
poet, with this tender and pathetic inscription :— 

*' Ah! Editra, 

.Aatrum Optima, 

Muukrum Amantxssima, 

Valr !•• 

On tbe decease of Lord Mendip, in 1802, this estate 
was #old to Sir John Brisco, Bart., after wliose 'death it 
was purchased by tbe Baroness Hoive. ^ Tbe mansion, 
inhabited bj''^ tU'is lady, stands between one and two hun¬ 
dred yards from the si^e of Pojte’s residence. It is a 
commodious dwelling,'^^Wludiug a villa, elected here by 
Hudson, tbq painter (n^ler of Sir Joshua Reynolds). 

church of I'wickenbaip, Pope aud his parents are 
i|||iii|lMl; t^' their memory he himself erected a monu- 
ment here, and to his own; but some years after his 
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drceas^, BisJTop Warbiirton erected another. The latter, 
which is m grey marbleAiind - ’ the pyramidal form, dis¬ 
plays a hast, or medallion, of the poet; and heneath it are 
‘ the following lines, hy tlie hishop :— 

“ Alcxandro Pope, M. MiGullelmiis Epi«copus Glocestnensis, 
ninicit7a> liausa fac. car. 17C1. 

P%L’la Infiuilut." 

For one who w’ouUl not he buried in Westminster Abheyi 

“ Heroes anil Kings, your distance keep. 

In peace let one pjjor poef sleep; 
tv ho noA'cr flatter’d folks like you; 

Let^lorncc Ulush, and Virgil too.” 

On the outside of tlie church,%t the east end, on a 
marble tablet, are some lines, hy the late Miss Pope, to 
the memory of Mrs. Clive, who jirotected her in early life, 

'J'w'irKiNiiAiM Paiik has been the residence of many 
nohle persons, and among them of the great Sir Francis 
Bacon, who spent much of the early part of his life here 
in studious retirement; and here he entertained Queen 
Flizaheth, to whom he tlieii presented a sonnet jn praise 
of the Karl of Kssex. The Countess of MountiatU devised 
this estate to the late Lord Frederick ('a^endish ; on his 
death it devolved to Sir William Abdy, Bart., and, being 
divided into lots, was for the most part purchased hy 
Francis Goslihg, Esq., who annexed the grounds to his 
own adjoining demesne, and pulled down the ancient 
dwelling, which stood on the line dividing two 
parishes of Is^ewo^^h and Twickenham. In the meadows, 
between that mansion and the Thames,,wa8 tlie original 
site of Sion Nunnery. The grounds confSin some fine 
cedars. 

UPMINSTER, a village ii^Essex, 16 miles from 
London, and within a mile of £iomchuroh,*is pleasantly 
situate, and surrounded }9y mansions and plantHtions. The 
church is an ancient building, with an ivy-mantled tower. 

B fi B 3 
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On the north side of the chancel is a chnpeK built by Sir 
John }!)ngoine, us a burial-plare ^)r bis fuinily;*'^nd named 
6aines chapel. The burial-place of the 1,album lamil}' was 
also hero, until A.D. 1770, when, being ruinous, it was 
pulled down, and rebuilt bv Sir James Esdaile, who added 
a cemetery for his own family. * The church has some 
inscriptions of the 15th century. About a mile from ilie 
church, stands UpminitUr Unify now the seat of Cliamjiiou 
Edward Branfill, Ksq. This estate was one of the seven¬ 
teen manorial possessions given by Karl Harold to AValtl)am 
Abbey, and is 6upposc;d to have been used as a retiring 
’''place, or a hunting-seat for th'e Abbot, w'lio bad a chajiel 
here, of stone, (still extant) with a font and cemetery. At 
the dissolution, this estate was grunted to TJioinas (Crom¬ 
well, l^arl of Essex, ou whose attainder it w4s given to 
Ralph Latham, after whom it passed successively to many 
families, until, in Ibb:'-),!! was sold, by order of Chancery, 
to an ancestor of the present possessor. The bouse is 
pleasantly situate, commanding extensive prospects. 
Near IJpminster, is also a beautiful modern seat, called 
New Place, the residence of Thomas Boyce, Esq., built on 
the site of an ancient mansion. 

UXB/?1DCjE, a market-tou’n, in Middlesex, 15 miles 
west of Londonj in the road to Oxford, is situate on the 
river C^oln and Grand J^^inction Canal, over each of which 
it has a bridge. The houses, w'hich are in general w'ell 
built, are chieily disposed in one long street, near the 
centre of which is a Urge m?rke^-house, erected in 1789. 
1'he greater part of the town is a hamlet of Hillingdon. 
The chapel is an irregular building erected in the reign of 
Henry VI., and ^thoroughly repairedabout 12 years 
ago. This toi* n, W'liich is governed by two boiliifs, two 
constables, and Ipur Vaj^ boroughs, is princijlally noted 
for its very greet corn.mS| set, and for its opulent mealmen, 
who are chM/ Quakers . the river are many powerful 
Hour-mills, and« vast deal of molt is made in the neiu-h- 
bourhood. Dlbring the summer-season, a passage boat 
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constniitly jflies to and from London, which is highly 
udvanliigcims lo tlie iiihii^itantR. N»*ar the Grand Junction 
(’tttial is an ancient building, callbu the 'J’reaty-house, froft 
Imving been the place where the commissioners of 
Charles 1. and the parliament met in 1(]54 ; it has been 
recently con veiled intS an inn, bearing the sign of the 
Crovm : considerable alterations have l>een made in it, but ^ 
tbe capacious room in wbicb the commissioners assembled 
still remains. Here are various scliools and meeting¬ 
houses ; and in the vicinitv are tlie remains of a camp, 
attributed to the Hritons. In lli(^neighbourhood are manF 
corn-mills, uflbiding a largP sii])[ily of corn to the metro^ 
])olis, both by land and Avater carnage. The place is noted 
for the wbiteiieSb of its bread, and gives title of Earl to tbe 
noble familj'- of Pagot. • 

V A I.KNTINKS, a capital mansion in Essex, near Ilford, 
and about 4 miles from Barking church, is now tbe seat of 
Charles Wolstead, Est). 'I'bere were formerly some 
valuable pictures and carvings in this bouse, but these 
have now disappeared. ^ 

VACXIIALL, one of tbe six precincts of tbe parish of 
lAitnbetb, situate in Brixtou hundred, on the bat^s of the 
'I'lianies, ^ miles from Jjoiidon-bridge. In this hamlet are 
many extensive manufactories of pottery, stone, plate-gl&ss, 
and patent shot, and several diAilieries. Through the 
turii])iko, on the road to VVaudswortli, is an almshouse for 
seven poor llromeu, founded in ir>l‘2, by Fir Noel Caion. 
In the neighbourhood are mftny handsome residence^, some 
of them having extensive pleasure-groundi ^ w it e n ding to 
the TTianies. In one of these, the Duko of Brunsw'ick, 
•(brotlier to Aie late Queen Caroline) ^resided for many 
years. Here is a handsome cast-iron hffdge over tbe 
Thames toTiVlillbank, Chelsea, Pimlico. It consists of 
nine arches, sujiported by ston^iers. Tbe length is 809 
feet, and the fout ensemile is fi^it and elegant. It was 
first opened in 1814. ^hero is a iiaditiou, that Guy 
Faukes resided in the mitiior-house of Vauxhall, or Faux- 
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hall, the site of which hell was near the Cumb^Iand^arern 
an^i tea-gardens (now burnt dov(^i) j but there'lippears no 
ground for this tradition, except the coincidence of 
names. Jt is admitted, how'ever, tliat meetings of the 
gunpowder-plot conspii ators were held here, in a private 
Louse, which was burnt down byWcident in lti.3.5. 

A t Vaiixhall are the most celebrated public gard{;ns in 
Europe. Vatf.vhall Gardens are situate near the Thames, 
and have three entrance-gates : one at the corner of Ken- 
nington-lane; another in the lane, called the Chinese 
^rn^rance, never opened-except on gala nights; and the 
water or house-gate. The latter is a plain but handsome 
mansion of brick, and was prohubly the residence of a 
family of the name of Vnux, which Mr.* Nichols, in his 
bistoiy of Lambeth, cobceives was connected with the in¬ 
cendiary (jiiy, or more correctly Guido Faux. 

In a plan lent to Mr. Bray, by Mr. Myddleton, dated 
1681, the present Vauxhall Gardens are called Sj)riiig 
Gardens, and are marked as being planted with trees, laid 
out in walks, and having in the centre a circle of trees or 
shrubs. Mr. Myddleton remembers large trees which must 
have be^n anterior to the time of Mr. Tyersj, which by 
degrees died ; the last of them holding out to 1805. Mr. 
Bray ascribes the origin of these gardens to Sir Samuel 
Morland, who, beyond^ doubt, had a house and garden at 
Vauxhall. 


About the ybar 1730, Mr. Jonathan Tyerk became the 
occupier of this place, and theve being a large garden, with 
a great,flSih'oyr of trees, and the ground laid out in walks, 
tlie house, on being converted into a tpver^, or place of 
entertamment, wgs much frecpientcd. I'his place was 
opened, for the‘first time, by Mr. J'yers, under the name 
of Spring Gardens, ontU^tening of the 7th of .tune, 17.3^, 
with inundations, and j^idotto al Fresco. About four 
hundred persons attended*, the principal' part of them in 
masks and dominos. This encoiflaged td proprietor to 
make his gardens a place of musical entertainment He 
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deforced Cpni witli pwntin^s, erected an orchestra, and 
iilcoves i’di^the coinpauj|, a band of excelleiit 

musicians, and issued silver tickets for admission at u guinea 
w'Sch ; and on receiving further encouragement, he set up an 
organ in the orchestra, and in a conspicuous part of the 
garden erected a tine sJiAue of iJandel, in tlie character of 
Orpheus, plavmg on a l^re, the work of Koubiliac. 

From an account of these gardens published by Dodsley 
lu 1761, It appears tlrat they were lighted by about 1,5CK) 
lamps. Lulteily, us many as twenly-Jive thousand lamps 
have been ii^ed on one night I IJiey had then a piec^of 
niuchinerv called the waterfall, consisting of a ti'ansparency,^ 
and were adoiiied by various paintings by Mogartb and 
Huymaii, all of^hich are minutely described in Nichols's 
history, • 

Mr. Tyers died in 1767, and so great was the delight 
lie took in this place, that he caused himself to be carried 
into the gurdeus a few hours before his death to take a last 
look at them. 


lie devised this property eipially between his two sons 
and two ilanghters, 'riiomas, Jonathan, JVIargai*et, and 
Klizabeth. The younger sou conducted the gari^ns until 
Lis death in when Mr. Biyant Bariett, an eminent 
wax-chandler, liaving married his duughte'l'and only child, 
became part owner, and undertolik the nianageiiient; he 
soon after bought the othei shaiss. lie died m 1609, and 
devised tliiiT estate to bis two sons, Ceorge Rogers 
Barrett Ksep, and the Rev.*Jonathan I'yers Bui'rett, i).D, 
by the former of whom the entertainments wtV^BSri'ied on* 
for many yea^s. ^ 

lu J621,tlie Messrs. Itarrett disposed of the property, 
for upwards of ^ MU,000, to Thomas Bish, Hf^rederick Gye, 
aud Richard Hughes, Esq. *, whu^^e carried on the concern 
with great spirit, and with a coL^iderable degree of.credit 
and respectability ; no expense having blen s]iared 
render tliu gaidvns uttAciive and worthy ^e attention 
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the public. His Majesty most graciously ^low^U the 
present proprietors to place tbem^under his patronage. 

Originally the walks were open, but some years ago a 
^ covering was ])laced over some of them, to guard against 
damps ora sudden shower ; in 1810 and 1811. this cover- 
. ing was extended to another walk, -and was supported by 
iron pillars ; the pavilion was considerably enlarged, "iid in 
front was placed a colonnade of the Doric order. In 1812, 
the Rotunda was thoroughly reiiaired and highly decorated ; 
the interior being made to represent an Indian garden- 
,,''“oG:n ; and the ])rice of :Iduiission was advanced to four- 
shillings; at which sum it still continues. 

In describing this enchanting *and elegant place of 
amusement, the most advantageous entrance ^or the pur¬ 
pose of a survey is the W'ater or Jiouse-gate, wliere the 
first scene that salutes the eye, is a noble avenue called the 
King's walk, about nine-hundred feet in length, covered 
a considerable w^ny wdth an awning, to keep off rain, and 
oriiamented with thousands of illumination-lamps, 
arranged in the most fanciful groups; at the end of this 
vista is a small theatre, in which is exhibited the revolving 
evening £‘.ar, an elegant piece of workmanship. Advancing 
into the garden to the right of this walk, is a quadrangle or 
square formerly called the grove, from the number of trees 
planted in it ; in the middle is a superb and magnificent 
octagon temple fur the orchestra, of Chinese Gothic con¬ 
struction, curiously ornamented with carvings, niches, &c .; 
the dome of which is surmounted with an immense regal 
crown ofiHumination.lamps of great brilliancy. The whole 
edifice is of wood, painted white and bloom colour. 
The ornaments aie plastic, a compesition only known to 
the ingenious architect who designed this structure. At 
the uM^r extremity d^'^^ry fine organ is erected, and 
St the'fPilt are seats avd desks for the musicians in a 
semicircular form, leaving a space for the vocal per¬ 
formers in fro^t. The concert begins at eight and con- 
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<;liide3*by,t|['olvp. On/ side of the qundrarigle, fronting 
the orchestra, is occupie(§ by a large pavillion of the rom- 
^'^site order, which was built for Ills Royal Highness 
"Froderick Prince of \\ airs, grandfntbcr of his present 
Majesty; the ascent is^by Oh double flight of steps; the 
interior is handsomely *OTnameiited with chandeliers, look-^ 
ing-gkisses and coloured lamps. The expense of this 4 
election w’as ^2,000, which was defrayed by a Kidotta 
al Fresco, the second ever exhibited in these gardens. 
On the left side of the walk is the Rotunda, a spacious 
building, seventy feet in di^^metei*; the interior is fittecU«l|t^ 
in the eastern style, and the walls are painted from views* 
in the Mysore.^ From*the centre of the roof depends a 
large chandelier, covered with ^.500 coloured lamps. 
One side of the Rotunda can be opened, within winch 
is an organ and sjiaco for the orchestra, and a small 
theatre tor fantoccini exhibitions. A few seasons after 


this building was erected, one side of it was thrown open, 
and a saloon added to -it. Tho roof of this building is 
elliptical, and in it are tw'O small cupolas ; this is called by 
some the picture-room, from six paintings in it, viz : full 
length portraits of his Majesty George 111. awl Queen 
Charlotte; the surrender of Montreal, injCanada, to tlie 
British Army, commanded by General Amherst; Britan¬ 
nia holding in her hand a medallion of his present 
Majesty, an^sitting on the right hand of Neptune in his 
chariot drawn by sea-horses, with tritons, A:c. hearing 
medallions of the most eminent officers 4^^in^lio war ^ 
Lord sCIive receiving the homage of the Nabob; and«* 
Britannia dis1S:ibufing the laurels to Lords Granby, Albe¬ 
marle, Townahend, and Colonels Montmitivii, Coote, &c. 
The entrance to this saloon, from the gardens, is through 
a Gothic portal. On the oppositb:^side of the Rotunda, by 
which we enter, is a passage leifling to a j^ohle supper- 
room, with spaces at oaq|i end, one for musicians, the other 
latterly used as a theatre for miniature sceflic representa¬ 
tions. Each corner of the room is ornamented with 
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tropLies, &c., eniMematical of tliJj four qii^^era^of tlie 
plobe, the walls are painted nfl^r Tiews m England, and ^ 
from tbe ceiling depend three elegant chandeliers ¥(' 
coloured lamps. Along one side of the walk mentioned 
previously;, is a row of alcoves dr, boxes, with a table in 
, each, capable of cuntaiiiing six or eight persons. Formerly 
the major part of these boxes had* paintings lu thelh, by 
Hogarth, Hayman, iJtc.; but at present very few, if any, of 
the first painter's productions leiimin. Returning to 
the King’s-walk, and jiassing the entrance to the 
^^lotimda on the left, the'^boxes take a sweep of five-hun¬ 
dred feet in length, in the form of a semi-circle, tho front 
being ornamented iu the (Chinese Gothic style, so prevalent 
in the last century. , Between the semi-circle and tho 
walk is an elegant fountain, erected by the present pro¬ 
prietors. Pursuing our course we arrive in atiansverse 
walk, known as the Chinese walk, at the south end of 
which is the Chinese entrance ; to the north is a beautiful 
scene, partly transparent, whicli is-varied annually. Tn an 
angle formed by this walk and the grand walk, is the 
theatre, where recently hydraulics, ballets, masques, the 
feats of jugglers have been presented, the musicians sitting 
beneath a covering on one side of the stage, in rainy 
weather. The interior of this theatre is fitted up complete 
for the exhibition of* the most intricate and dilficult 
scenery. Opposite are seats erected above the boxes, for 
more conveniently viewing the performances, to which 
access is had l)iy stairs next the grand wmlk: the extra 
jucharge^ is one shiUiug \ they are conveniently fitCod up 
and covered in from rain. The walk of'bithdr side bounds 
the gardens qp the east ) northward is the hermit in his 
cell, and southward the building called the Moorish tower, 
nearly one-huzidred feefLi^^h, from whence the brilliant fire¬ 
works,' for which these rardeus have long been celebrated, 
are exhibited, and from w'heiice Madame Saijui, and 
latterly youii^' Blackiuoie, tlm American, made then* 
terrific descents and ascents, lleturniug by the walk 
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facing; IVflporish towdf, we arrive ' ^ the opposite side of 
^ the quadraa{j;le to that bj^wliich we made our lour. Her# 
seats similar to those for viowius*; the theatrical perform- 
>iances, and for which the suiiiu cliarge is made. On tlie 
left is a siniilur seiiii-circ^e'of boAos to that mentioned on 
the opposite side of life (]iiadrarji>ie , sUJI iurlher on isJl^ 
another smaller sweep, fionipletely coveted in, and near * 
which is a path to the coach entrance in Keuuington-iane. 

I he season duiing which the Royal Gardens arc open, 
usually cuiunieiices in June, and ends in August—the days 
being Mondays, Wediiesdaiwi, ainf Fiidays. * 

VETERINAIIY COLLEGE, an excellent institution, 
established in 1J91, and now situate in (ireat College- 
street, CauMleu Town, in the par^h of Pancras. The 
design is piiiicipully to promote a reformation in veterinary 
science, and to rescue the iiianageiiieiit and cure of 
disorders incident to horses, and froqueiitly the lives of 
those truly valuable auiiiials, from the hands of the un¬ 
skilful. it is calculated also to render^that a respectable 
jirolession, which had hitherto been considered as beneath 

the study and atleution of men of liberal education. 

« 

I'he management of the College is in a Councif, which 
consists of the president, vice-presidents, and directors; 
subject to the control of lour quarteijy general meetings of 
the subscribers. 


A School toi^ the instruction of pupils in the veterinary 
science, is under tlic direction of a^irofessor: and 
diseased liorses ol any description are upon 

cerlain.*terms, into the inhrmary. I'wo guineas is a 
qualiticutioti lot an Annual member, and a subscription of 
twenty guineas constitutes a perpetuaf nwimber. The 
buildings ara extensive, and extiemely w'ell adajited to 
their respective purposes. Tliey^ are of brick, and have 
a frontage of 270 feet: within wlfich they axiend to the 
distance of 650 feet. Tie stables presc'iit a model of 
scientific arrangement, and contain stalls uu^ u]iurtmeuts 
^ ta'culated for the reception of horses in all the varieties and 
• c c c 
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peculiarities of disease. The tlipatre for -d ssect.un and 
'ectures is judiciously formed ; i.nd in a large conti|ruous 
apartment, are numerous anatomical preparations, for 
better illustration of the subjects di.scubsed. The lectures 
are delivered by the professor, 'fhe Infirmary will accon*- 
modate about sixty horses. ITore is likewise a forge, for 
the shoeing of horses on tho most appoved principle' ; and 
several attached paddocks. 

WALH AM G KEEN, ti hamlet of tho parish of Fulham, 
Middlesex, 3 miles from IlydoPark Corner. The village, 
though small, is populous and hustling ; the Eligh-street in 
particular, which is a great thoroughfare towards Fulham, 
both for long and short stages. Here are several neat 
seats and attractive villas; particularly those of Lord 
Ravensworth, and — Powell, Esq. 

A new churcli in the modern Gothic style, being a dis¬ 
trict church to Fulham, has been built here within these 
few ynars. 

In the vicinity ^f this place are many nursery-grounds 
and market-gardens. At Purser's Cross, near at hand, a 
curious garden was laid out and planted in the year 1756, 
hy the late .John Orde, Esq., and within that space, it has 
produced treez, which are now the finest of their respec¬ 
tive kinds in the kingdom; particularly the Sophora 
t/uponica, a standard Ginff/rotree, and an Illinois walnut, 
sown in 1760 Among other trees remarkable for their 
growth, though not the largest of their kind, are a black 
walnut *■ ■, ^ivnin 1737 ; a cedar of Libanus, planted in 
1756; a willow-leaved oak, sown in 1757 ; tie Rhus 
Vernix, or varnish sumach ; and a stone pine, of very 
singular growth. Most of these exotics are still standing ; 
but the garden is now divided into different properties. 

On the green, are some cbarity-sbools built in the 
Elizabethan .tyle. 

WALLlf^GTON, a hamlet outlie parish of Deddington, 
Surrey! It is situate on the bauks of the river Wandle, on 
which is a large calico-printing manufactory, and sev'eral 
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bleach^g-g^uuds. TJie Surrey Railway passes here. 
This place is supposed % have formerly been a chapelry^ 
ruins of a chapel of flint and stone were removed in 
l7v>l. Sortie urns, spear-heads, and other remains, sup- 


^osed to 
up here. 


be Roman, have fiom time to time been dug 


VV 4 LTIIAM ABREy or WALTHAM HOLY CROSS.^ 
Essex, Vi miles from London, tuid b from Epping, is a 
very ancient town, in a low situation, near the river Ijca, 
which here forms a number of small islands, the various 
streams (traditionally said to ilowain the channels mad^bjj 
King Alfred, wlien he altennl the course of the river, aiid^ 
left the Oaiiish fleet onshore) being now partly occupied 
by (Jovernipent with gun-powder mills, and partly with 
other works. The town is large, *and, generally sjieak- 
ing, irregular, but it contains some good liouses, and its 
vicinity is extremely beautiful. The site of the town was 
originally part of the forest of Essex, which accounts for 
the present name, cum pounded of the li^axon weald and 
ham ; signifying a uooda itmn. It is said that, in the time 
of Canute the great, this place was in the possession of 
Tovy or Tovins, staudaid-bearer to that moiiargli, and a 
man of w^’ealth and authority. He built several houses, 
kept a retinue here for hunting, and fouiufed a church for 
two priests, to whose charge he* committed a holy cross, 
which wrought many miracles. Fiuin this cross, tlie place 
took the addifion Honv Cross. After 's death, his 
possessions were conveyed \o the Crown, and given by 
Edwa^ the Confessor, to Earl Harold, aiterVfRffls King^, 
on condition (|is aj^pears from the grant preserved in the 
Tower) that Harold should build a monastery here. This 
was perforiged 111 106!^. After the death ol King Harold, 
who is generally supposed to hi^ve been buried here, in 
the Abbey churcli (of w'bich w^ shall presently speak), 
the Conqueror showed hut little favo^ to tfie convent at 
Waltham ; hut during th^ reign of his son, t4iat of Stephen, 
and that of IJenrv 1., the *' clerks of Waltham ** were nut 
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only unmnleRtpd, but. rocpived ina^ eiidowm^ts, r'ltil, in 
1227, their ibiindntion was disAjoived by Henry 11., on 
account of their “ lewdness and debauchery,” and coDf^i 
verted, by precept of the King^ and the Pope Hi mandate, 
into an abbey of Canons regular,< of the order of St. Aufrus/ 
tine. The church was then dedicated to the Holy Cross, 
and aftera'ards to St. Lawrence. Richard I. added largely 
to the grants of the hew Abbey. Henry 111. further 
enriched it, and often resided here, and from this period, 
until its dissolution, it was distinguished as one of the most 
opulent monasteries in Knginnd. It was surrendered, in 
1693, to the commissioners ap|)ointed by Henry Vll 1. when 
its annual revenues, according to 'Speed, w'ere upwrsrds of 
,^'1,000. In Farmer’s history of Waltham, the following 
story, connected with tiiis Abbey, is related of Henry Vill: 

** Having disguised himself in the dress of one of his 
guards, be contrived to visit, about dinner-time, tlie Abbey 
of Waltham,where he was immediately invited to the abbot’s 
table. A siirloin of beef being setbei'nre him, he played so 
good a part, that the Abbot exclaimed, ^ Well fare thy 
heart, and here’s a cup of sack to the health of thy master; 

1 would give a hundred pounds could i feed so heartily on 
beef as tbou dost; but my (mor queasy stomach can hardly 
digest the breast of a chicken. * The king pledged him 
in return, and having dined heartily, and thanked the 
Abbot for his good cheer, be departed. A few days after¬ 
wards, die Abi^t was sent for to London, &nd lodged in 
the tower, where he was kept a close prisoner, and for some 
time fed upolf'bread and water. At length a surjoin of 
beef was set before him, on which be fq_d as heartily as one 
of his own ^lovgbmen. In the midst of his meal, the 
burst into the room from a private ^^closet, and 
dmpinded his hundred pounds, which the Abbot gave 
v# no small pleasure: and, on being released,returned 
^ bis monastiery w^h a heart and pocket much lighter 
when he,left it a few days before.’^ 

After the dissolution, the site of the Abbey and nearly 
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tlie w V.le of its extensive possesaions were granted,_ 

a lease of thVty-one yeku, to Sir Anthony Denny, gentle- 
of the privy chamber to King iieiiry Vlll ; whodyin^ 
‘i^/i-lO, his widow purchased the reversion in fee from 
Nixing Ti,dward VI. Sir Kdward Denny, grandson to Sir 
Anthony, created Kar) Norwich, by King Charles 1., 
vas y^e next possessor; from whom it passed, by the^ 
marriage of his daughter nonora,^to the rolebrated James 
Hay, Karl of Carlisle ; and afterwards was conveyed to 
the family of Sir William Wake, Dart., of Clevedon, in 
Somersetshire. The Ahbey-house was pulled down iij 
1770. i\n arched gateway*over a bridge, near llie Abhey-* 
mills, and a dark vaultod passage of two divisions, extend¬ 
ing from tbp bo&se to the convent garden, are all that now 
remain of this ancient structure.* The garden is now 
occupied by a market-gardener, who shows a very ancient 
and s})1ended tulip tree, as one of its curiosities. Near the 
Abbey-mills, which are still occupied for grinding corn, 
is a piece of ground now built on and called Bramblingg, 
but anciently denominated Jlomelaiul, from having been 
in former times appropriated to the use of the Holy See, 
On this spot IJenry V’^Ill. is reported to have ba^ a small 
house, to which in his visits to Waltham, he frequently 
retired for his private pleasures ; as may be inferred from 
Fuller, who says ** Waltham bellsatoid no tales when the 
King came there.’* 

The origin^ abbey-church was built ii^Jlie usual cathe¬ 
dral form, and covered a largtf extent of ground. Part of the 
tower^(jpll down soon after tlie surrender of^iiffwfBey, th^. 
choir was pullpd d^wn, and the east chancel and transept 
were entirely -destroyed ) the intersection of the transept 
is still visible, but the west end of the ecfTfice is all that 
now' remains, and this is used as the parochial church. ^ 
This remarkable relic of past ag<^ is spacious and dark, 
in length 156 feet, in breadth about 50 fect,*aud its tower 
15 feet square : it contaiits many interesting specimens of 
Norman architecture. The tower, erected in 1558, is 

c c c 3 
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86 f**et higli, and contains six l^e11s, hung here in the 
beginning of the present (entuj^v( On the j^oiith of the 
church is a projecting chapel, formerly ** Our Lady’s,^ 
now a school-room ; under which is a beautiful nrrl'^^il 
crypt. The remains of another chapel, on the sout^-onst^ 
are appropriated to the receptinifb ,of broken toinb*stones. 
The font is apparently of great antinuity. 

The tomb of Harold, \it the east end of the church, was 
a plain but rich grey marble, on which was "a sort of cross 
fleury, much descanted on by art” says Fuller; and his 
fpitaph, according to tlj^ same autlior, was this pathetic 
* sentence, “Harold infelix ;”*biit Weevor gives half a 
dozen lines of barbarous Latin, wliioh are probably genuine, 
ns they have been preserved in a very Ancient MS. be> 
longing to the abbey.* * 

In the time of Elizabeth, Sir Edward Denny’s gardener 
discovered a large stone coffin, supposed to contain the 
royal corpse; and a second co£Bii was afterwards dis¬ 
covered, supposed to contain, the remains of one of the 
brothers; the contents of both, on being exposed to the 
air, crumbled into dust. 

Besid^ King Harold, and his two brothers, Gyrth and 
Leofwine, many persons of eminence were buried here m 
tbe early ages;'Hugh Nevil, protho-forester of England, 
who died “ full of yea^s ” in 1222, was, according to 
Matthew Paris, buried here “ under a noble engraven 
marble sepulclMe also bis son, John NeVil, who suc¬ 
ceeded to his omces and estates; and Robert Basselow, 
^.4rchde9Clt$ntlT^jew'es, a discarded minion of Henry HI., 
who died at Waltham, in 1252. A cjefacpd grey' slab, 
near the ultar-raiU» indented on which is a mitred figure, 
with two or three jdates pf Queen Elizabeth’s time, are the 
oldest memorials that now remain. 

There is a mural monument near the dast>end of the 

south aisle, fbr Sir Edward Denny, Kiit., “ sonu of ye 

«- 


* llarleian MS. 3770. 
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right bojioiirablfj Sir Anthony Doniiy, counaellor of estate 
and executof to King H^iry Vlll. Hiid of Joan Champer- 
|Uon, his vife,** and his lady, who was the daughter 

Edgecombe, Esq., of Mount Edgecombe, and 
** somlime maide of honoa to queene Elizabeth ” and who 
out of ineane fortune^^but no meano affection, produced 
^'lis monument.’’ 

He is rejiresented in plate armour, lying on his side, his 
right hand resting on his sword. 11 is lady has a ruff 
and close boddice . and, kneeling in front, are their ten 
children, four boys and six girls* “ This worthy knight, 
cut off like a pleasant fruil before perfect ripeness, was* 
religious, wise, just, right valiant, most active, learning’s 
(riende, pride’s Toe, kindly lovinge, and much beloved, and 
be was bonorred vi’ith ye dignities^ of knighthood by dve 
desert in ye field.” On the monument are the following 
lines: 

*'Lcam, curious reader, ere thou pass, 

That once Sir Edwunl Denny was 
A courtier of the chamber, 

A soldier of the ficlde. 

Whose tongue could never flatter. 

Whose heart could never yield." 

Edward Denny, first and only Earl of Norwich, was also 
buried in this church, A.D. 1650 ;*ulso the lady Elizabeth 
Greville, daughter of Lord John Grey, of Groby. There 
is also an altar-tomb here, bearing in a ship under 
sail, in alabaster, to the membry of Robert Smith, captain 
of a merchant-ship, and a white marble tablet, rep?Ssetitlb|^> 
an angel wee^png pver an urn, to the memory of Thomas 
Leveton, Esq/, a benefactor to this hisvative parish, the 
donor of itsjorgan, and the founder of its charity-schools.” 
He was many years architect and surveyor to his , 
Majesty’s land "revenue, and in o^er public offices,’’ and 
died the t23rd September 1824. * 

lu Waltham church, a^orduig to W eeve% the unfortu¬ 
nate Harold offered up bis vows and prayers for victory, 
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prev^ious to hia engagement, near Hastings, wjth the 
^orman invader. ^ ** 

This parish has numerous alms-houses, especiaV 
Green’s, which were handsomely rebuilt in 1818, w’^Ta 
bequest left by Mrs. Robert Mason. Around tli^/towq, 
^ and on the London road, stand ^many gentlemen’s seats, 
i most delightfully situate, and .commauding expensive 
views. 

WALTHAMSTOW, in Essex, six miles N.N.E. 
from London, is a pleasant and healthy village, situate on 
the border of the forest, and surrounded by woodland 
'scenery. It abounds with the villas and country seats of 
opulent merchants and tradesmen, interspersed with 
humbler cottages and farms. I'he cburch ip a spacious 
structure, supposed to'have been erected in the l^tli cen¬ 
tury, but enlarged and repaired at a heavy expense in 
1817. Several of the inscriptions and monuments here, 
which are very numerous, are of considerable antiquity 
and interest. Among the must elegant monuments, are 
those belonging to the family of Conyers, and one for the 
Lady of Sir Thomas Merry, who died in A veiy 

old mom-ment, in the north aisle, is thus inscribed : 
** Here lieth Sir George Monox, Knt., sometime Lord 
Mayor of London, and dame Ann, his wife j.?'wfiich Sir 
George died in 154S,* and dame Ann in 1500.'^ ' This 
Lord Mayor (says Weever) "re-edified the* decayed 
steeple of this raiirch, and added thereunto the side aisle, 
with t he chaop l wherein he Tieth entombed. Me founded 
^ fSir hliDshouse in the church-yard, for an alms^jpriest, 
and thirteen poor alms-people, which, he endowed adth 
competent revpnui&s. He also made a caus^’ay of timber 
for foot travellers from this town.” Besides,the church, 
there*is a chapel-of-ease at this place, built by subscrip¬ 
tion, and the Dissenterp have also two places of public 
worship. The principle chanties are a free* school, and 
numerous almrbouses. 

^^Mamsiov) House, a large, -but inelegant structure, is 
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tl’o sna| oi’ t^e Ludy of the late Sir Robert Wigram, Bart. 
Among the other more cr<|ie|iicuous .illas, a modern lious^ 
^jjUed JtvUe Vne attracts attention, and see Hi»ham Hall. 

CROSS, or WEST WAL'I HAIM, a vil¬ 
lage ii^ycits, 1| mile west from Waltliam Abbey, consjsta 
of a single well-built street, witlj several good inns. It 
derivafi Its name from cam of thos^elegant stone crosses,* 
wbieli the ]nous aflectioii of Edward 1. occasioned him to 
erect in memory of liis beloved consort, Queen Eleanor, 
wLo died at llardeley, in laiicolnshire, in Her body 

u’as brought to Lonilon ar^d deposited in Westmiufiter 
Ahbey, and at each of the places where it bad rested,' 
Edward afterwajids ordel'ed a cross to be erected ; of which 
only those at Geddington, Nurtliampton, and Waltham, 
now remain. 'I'his cross was a beautiful structure, sur¬ 
rounded by several effigies, with tbe arms of England, 
Castile, F^ion, Poiton, &c., wliicli are now greatly defaced. 
Its remains are situated near the entrance into the parish 
of Cliesbiint. In 17‘)5, prejmrations were made for taking 
down this cross, in order to remove it into ilie grounds of 
Sir William Gciorgo Prescott, Burt., lord of tbe manor, for 
its better preservation ; but, after removing the upper 
tier of stone, finding it too hazardous an undertaking, 
on account of the decayed state of the ornamental parts, 
the scaffold was removed; and proper measures were 
taken to repair this ancient memorial of conjugal affection. 

WATiWOKTH, a very populous handle! t) the parish 
of Newington, Surrey, daily* increasing with n^ build¬ 
ings, n^id extending from tbe Elephant and Castid as^ta:?' 
as Camberwelk Lock’s Fields, formerly a swamp, and 
Walworth Cffmmon, which was an opBn^eld, are now 
covered wit^i hundreds of small tenements. A very band- 
some church In^s been lately erected here, at a short dis¬ 
tance on the east of tlie higb-ro|d, as a ch|[>e1 of ease to 
Newington ; it was first^opened in February, 18!^5. See 
Neioington. In Walwerth are numeroiA Dissenters* 
chapels, the most noted of which is that of the Rev* 
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G. Clayton, a very popular minister. Just through Cam¬ 
berwell turnpike is the celebrate H nursery and green-house 
of Messrs. Groome, who have annual exhibitions of t’ , 
choicest floT\ ers and plants. On the right of the Wal*" orth 
road are the Montpelier Tavern and Tea Garde -s, anci¬ 
ently much frequented by rich citizens and others, but 
now used chiefly by .‘‘be middh. and lower clas^^es ou 
Sundays and holidays. 

In hlanor-placo, Walworth, are the Surret/ Zoological 
Gardens, established hy Mr. Cross, at this place, after the 
deiaolition of Exeter Change, in the Strand, and maintained 
by him ever since with great reputation, in imitation of 
those ill tlie Regent’s Park, with which they rie most 
successfully. The collection of animals is new superior, 
and Mr. Cross’s skill and humanity in their management 
is well known. The price of admission is one shilling, 
and the gardens are open every day, except Sunday. 

WALTON-UPON-THAMES, a delightful village in 
Surrey, on the banks of the Thames, (over which is a 
brick bridge) miles W. of Kingston, and 17| from 
London. The name of Walton is supposed to be derived 
from some Roman works in the parish, on St. George's 
Hill and at Oatlands. In this parish Caesar is supposed 
to have passed the Thames in pursuit of Cassibelanus, at 
Coway Stakes, so callea from the tradition that the Britons 
placed sharp stakes in the river to obstruct the passage of 
the enemy, which Bede speaks of as remaining in his 
time. Tn 180'^, Mr. Biviy was informed by a fisherman, 
..ho had lived here, and known the river all his life, that 
at this place he had weighed up se.'^eral stakes of the 
size of his thigh,' about 6 feet long, shod v^ith iron, tlie 
wood very black, and so bard as to turn an axe. The 
l^te Earl of Sandwich used to come to Sbepperton 
iW £sh, and gave him half a guinea apiece for some 


stakes. There are none in any other part of the 
it he ever heard of. 

church is of flint and brown stone, and consists 
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ot‘a nA|(* witli two aisles ^and a chuncel. In the north 
aisle if u magnificent nfi^ble monument by Roubilliac, to 
lU^hard Viscount Shannon, who at liis decease, in 1740/^ 
b^^tlie rank of Field-marshal in the army, and Com- 
maiK^^n-Chief in Ireland. Upon it is a white marble 
figure of a man in armour, standing with a truncheon in 
his r|^ht hand, his lofl resting mi a pair of colours, 
sword at his side, and jack hoots \ a mantle thrown over 
his shoulders. There are various w’arlike instruments j 
and at tlie fool sits a whole length female figure embracing 
an urn with her right hand, 'ihis monument w'as ere^ed 
hy his only daughter, Grace, Countess of Middlesex. In* 
the chancel of this chiireh is interred the celebrated astro¬ 
loger, Willj^ra Cilly. A large black marble, which covered 
his remains, lay before the comrnuifton railSy but has been 
removed to the entrance of the south door of the chancel. 
Here are also memorials for .leronie Weston, Karl of Port¬ 
land, who died iii 'iGG‘2: Sir Jacob Kdwards, Part., and 
his Lady; she died in 17:51), he 1744: several of the 
Rodney family; and Henry Skiiue, Esq., LL. B., author 
of a “ Tour in Wales,’’ and An Account of the princi¬ 
pal Rivers in England," who died 11103, aged 47^ In the 
church yard are the tombs of General John Orfeur, with 
an inscription nearly obliterated, and of Eieut. General 
Francis D’Oyly, who died in 1803, aged 52. In the 
chancel are several brass plates, which servo to record a very 
sinsfular feat of activity. That they were once laid over 
a grave-stone is evident, buPin what part of the church is 
not k^wn. John Selwyn is the person represenlC6fl«on 
of these platen, with his wife and eleven children, in a 
praying postitfe, and on the other he is«e^ted on the back 
of a stag, bolding by one of the animal's horns, with bis 
left hand, and with his right plunging a sword into its left; 
he was, as appears by the blacl^ letter inscription, under 
keeper of the park at Oatlands, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; the bugle hojn, the insignia of bis office, is ap¬ 
parent in both figures. This man, according to a tradition* 
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which seems from the concurring testimony of the monu¬ 
ment to be well founded, was ^jftremely famous for his 
strength, agility, and skill in liorsemaiiship, specimens 
all which he exhibited before the Queen, at a grand <itag 
hunt in tliat park', where attending, as was the .tuty of 
his office, he, in the heat of the<chuse, suddenly lea])ed 
.from his horse, upon the hack of the stag, both running at 
the same time with their utmost speed, and not only kept 
his seat gracefully, in spite of every effort of the affrighted 
beast, but drawing his sword, guided him with it towards 
th«^ Queen; and when <near to her, plunged it into his 
* throat, so that the stag fell dead at her feet. 

In this neighbourhood arc iiumef ous elepnt seats—See, 
in particular, Burwnod^ Oatlands^ and Paine*ti Hill, See 
also Hemham, which is a hamlet of this parish. 

WAN DAL, or VANDAL, a river in Surrey, which rises 
near Croydou, and passing by Beddington, Carslialtoii, 
IMitcham, Merton, Morden, and Garriitt, falls into the 
Thames at W'andswortli, WanfUesworth^ to which it gave 
name. In parts of the stream are some fine trout, ll is 
celebrated by Pope, in his Windsor Forest, as*'the blue 
transpare])t Vandalis,’* and many ])ortions of the river may 
still be thus chardcterised, tliough its hrightnoss has much 
degenerated since the poot’s days. 'J'Lis is accounted for 
by the number of mills'-atid factories now on its banks— 
calico-works, corn, oil, lead, cotton, snufl', ||)aper, leather, 
and logwood mills. 

WANDSWORTH, (properly WANDLESWORTII) 
«:^tillage in Surrey, 5 miles W.S.W. from I^nijl^n, is 
situate on the road to Kingston, near,.the.,confluence of 
the Wandle wjijth< Ujc I'hames, between tvoo eminences 
called respectively East and West Hill. This, village has 
for upwards o£a century been distinguished for its manu¬ 
factures. At the close of the seventeenth century, many 
French refugees settled here, and introduced the manufac^ 
lure of bats, aihich, though much diminished in extent, 
still exists. Here are also manufactories for bolting 
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cloth ;|br couch and livfry lace ; for printing calicoes and 
kerseymeres; for djing^fin particular,, scarlet; iron, j)ill 
r^^white-lead mills, vinegar works and distilleries. At 
thi^^l^ce commences the iron>railway, which has been 
carried^rough Croydon^ to Merstham, near Reigate, and 
conveys the manufactures and produce of Uie eastern part of 
the ccfhnty to the ThameS. f * 

The old church of Wandsworth, dedicated to all Saints, 
is a plain brick structure, with a nave, chancel, and two 
aisles. At the west end is a heavy square tower, built in 
1630. The greater part of this church was rebuilt in l780,«i 
and the inside was painted and ornamented in 1828. Near 
the pulpit is tfie tomb of an officer in the army of 
Henry V., ^ho died in 1420. In Ahe chancel is interred 
Henry Smith, Esq., remarkable for his extensive charities 
to his native county (Surrey). His monument is on the 
east wall, and beneath it is liis effigy in the attitude of 
prayer, and a tablet with an inscription, detailing the 
numerous legacies bequeathed by him for the employment 
of the }>oor in Croydon, Kingston, Guildford, Dorking, 
Wandsworth, and other parishes. In this church are also 
interred several of the noble family of Broderick.* 

A new church was consecrated in this village in May 
1824. It is dedicated to St. Anne. It stands on an 
eminence, with handsome approaches, and in form is nearly 
a parallelogra^ 

The architecture of the elevation sho^s two portions; 
the first, built of stone, comprises the portiso and ateeplg; 
the oy^r constructed of brick, with stone dressing^, oofl* 
stitutes the b^y of the church. The portico is hexastyle, 
of the llyssns Ionic order. The colum% are raised on a 
platform approacbetl by three steps, wad sustain an entab¬ 
lature surmouiyed by a pediment. A square pedestal 
rises from the roof behind the cenjge of the pgrtico, fo rmin g 
a platform to the steeplg, which is made into two stories, 
both of which are circular; the lower is sdltoimded with 
eight ante, crowned with an entablature; the cornice set 
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witb Grecian tilert; the second story has a r rciiiar 
ftf.ylobate, pierced witb fouraj>erl .res, for dials. A hemi¬ 
spherical dome crowns the whole, sustaining on its vertex 
gilt-cross. The interior is divided into nave hticI ' .^les 
by six square piers on each side, with moulded cupn , these, 
with the intervention of pedestals, sustain a rolonnude of 
blender Done columns on wht di rests the horr-ontal 
ceiling of the church. A s]mc'u>us transvcise };tilii‘rv at 
the west end occupies two of the intercolumniaijons ; uud 
in each aisle are other galleiies. 'I'he pulpit and leading 
desk are foinied of wainscot, and are exactly alike. 'I'his 
church IB calculated to contain 4'2(i persons in pews, and 
111 free scats, mukiiig u total ol 17oh. 

Ill the village is u meoting-house for Quake's, and two 
schools for their children, many members ot the Society 
of Krieuds being resident here. ll(>re are also chapels for 
Wesleyanx, Independents, and Thiptists, a fiee-school, 
founded in 17Ui, in which upviards of '.^00 boys and 100 
girls are uoiv educated, and a i.ancusterian .school which 
educates 160 boys and ()0 girls. 

'J'he village is in parts noisy and bustling, in other 
parts rurt.l and quiet, in parts clean and pleasant, in others 
Ion' and dirty, and the residents are for the most part in 
the two extremes of rich uud poor. On each side, are 
K.ast and We.st Hills, w'lh many genteel residences, com¬ 
manding very agreeable views. (See Garrttt.) 

WA^iSri-l.lD. a parish m Essex. The village tad 
miles from London, and delightfully situate on an eminence 
^ . the'skirts ofWaltliam forest, commanding expensive 
views over a highly-cultivated and beartifnl tract of 
country. It is auorued with several villas , but its chief 
glory departed witb the demolition, lu of tlie apleu* 
did and magnificent mansion called Wanstead //oiiss, the 
pariir^tgmerly attached to which is now let for cattle-gra- 
church was pulled down in 1787, and the 
preaeni ■tructure, which was coF'pluted in 1790, raised in 
its atead. The new building is of brick, cased with 
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Portlrpd pt^np, with a portico of the Doric order , at the 
west end is a cujiola, sjpportod by eight Ionic columns. 
' ho inside is noiit and unadorned. In tlie cbaecel is a 
hea 'ifiil window of stained glnsi, by hlginton, of Bir- 
ivingl. .jn, representing *our Saviour hearing the cross, 
from the picture in iVtagdalen College, Oxford. In the 
east window of the norSh aisle aro» the royal anus, in th« 
loiifh aisle, those of the late Sir .1, T. J^orig, Bart. In the 
chancel is n superb monument, with the elligies of the 
del eased in white marble, lo the memory of Sir .losiah 
Child, Hart., who died in the vearlhi)!). 

vXUJv, a populous murk fit-tow'n in Herts, on the great 
north road, nijil on tlfe river lam, 21 miles north from 
London, fn MOtJ, the tow’ii was destroyed hv an inunda* 
fiou , and sluices and irfitij's being made in the liver, to 
}»ro.serve it from future floods, Camden su])poseB that it 
hence ac(|uired the nairie of AVare ; this, how'ever, could 
not he tho fart, ns it is called ll'to-ns, in l^oniesday Book. 
The church is a large ancient structure, in the form of a 
cross, and has a gallery crei ted by the governors of Christ's 
Hospital, in London ; who liad foimerly a school here for 
the younger children of that hospital, since ^emoved to 
Heiitford. 

Numerous sepulchral memorials are in the church, but 
most of the ancient brasses w'lre pillaged by a knavish 
sexton. 

In tlie time of the Conqueror, this plqce w’asonly a small 
village, and it did not attain any consaqMucejuntil the 
reig% of King John, when die high road to tlfe noth, 
which before went through Hertford, was turned through 
this town. It has now every appearaflce^ of a flourishing 
town ; th^ principal street is nearly a mile in length, and 
the houses in general are substantial and well built. Thr 
place has a considerable traffic in com and malt, which is 
sent to the London market by barges, which are laden 
back with coals and ether articles. A spring near the 
town, augmented by a cut from the liver Lea, gives 
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rise to tbe New River, bb we lave already menticjned in 
our account of that stream. In .Ware are several alms- 
£o5b*t:j>^well endowed, aud some cbai-ity schools. 

In on a spot called L«mtm Field, inj this n^.gii- 
bourhood, many Roman antiquities were dug up ;, ^nd, in 
1802, in Bury Field, four stone 'coffins, with human re¬ 
gains, and a Homan coin were foqnd. 

About the eigiiteenth year of the reign of Henry Ill., 
Margaret, Countess of Leicester, founded a priory for 
Grey, or Franciscan friars, in the north part of Ware ; 
and here, too, was an aken priory of Benedictines, some 
*jeroains of which, fitted up as a modem dwelling, are yet 
standing hear the church. 

In the vicinity of Ware are many good seaie ; of which 
the principal are Ware Park, T»tl, Byde, Ksq.; Ware 
Hill House, Major Ware; The Prrwry, Mrs. Iladsley; 
Giiston Park, — Plummer, Esq. 

WARLEY, Great and Little, two parishes in Essex, 
separated from each other by a small stream. The village 
of Great Warley, 16 miles from London, and 1 from Brent¬ 
wood, is long and straggling. Here is an ancient estate 
called Worley Franks, until veiy recently the property of 
Sir Colquhoun Grant, K C.B. Two other seats h^ are 
called Great Warley Place and Warley House ; tbe former 
the residence of Lieutt, Gen. Bonham, and the latter of 
Sir T. 11. English. Th church is only noticeable for its 
antiquity and extreme plainness. The village of Little 
Warley, 17|pil(tji from London, and 3 from Brentwood, is 
Spi^l and unimportant, the whole parish containing only 
about 150 inbabitanti. In tbis parish is L^nlc Warley Hall, 
belonging to Rowland Winn, Esq., and Wariej Lodge, a 
nawly-ereoted mansion, the seat of the same gertleman. 

WARLEYS, near Copt Hall, Essex, and 2 miles north¬ 
east of Waltham Abbey, is a seat and park belonging to 
William Banbury, Esq, Tbe grounds are remarkably 

^Watford, a market-town in Herts, 144 miles north- 
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West ^om London, situate on the Colne'and the Grand 
Junction Cafial. It coA^sts principally of one well-built 
■treet, nearly a mile in len^rli. I'he church ie a very eji^litbus 
sti. 'ture, containing;, among othert jf inferior Execution, 
two vi^ fine monuments,•by Nicholas Stone, one of which 
is for (Charles MoJtison, Knf., who died in March 
1509^ and the other for^Sir Charle,s Morrison, Bart., K.B. 
•vho died in April, lo^.'8. Another good monument here 
commemorates the I^ady Bridgbt, Countess dowager of 
Bedford, who died in Junnarjj' 1600, aged seventy-five 
years. Many other persons of distinction have memorials 
in this fabiic. A good free-school, for forty boys anu 
twenty girls, was founded here, in 1701* by Mrs. Kliz. 
Fuller, of ^^id^t^ord Place. On the Colne, a large and very 
curious mill has been established,* fur throwing silk ; and 
in tlie neighbourhood are several jiaper-iiulLs. See CaMo~ 
hiny and Beni ley Priory. 

WATTON-WOOd 'hALL, Herts, an elegant seat, 5 
miles from Hertford, built by the late Sir Thomas Humbold, 
Bart., who purchased the estate of about 5000 acres, for 
25,000/., is now the property of — Smith, lisq. The park 
is planted witli great taste, and contains some fire timber; 
a beautiful rivulet called the Rib, which runs through it, 
is formed into a spacious canal, with lislands for the 
haunt of swans. The gardens ai d pleasme-grounds are 
tastefully laid out. 

WELWYN, a village in Herts, si.»;>te on the small 
river Moran, 25 miles from London, *ayd north of 
Hatfield. Of this place, the celebrated Dr. Yo*img i^rus* 
rector, and her#* his “ Night Thoughts” were composed. 
He was bur’jd in the church, in April*, 1^765. Near the 
parsonage-house is a chalybeate spring. According to tra¬ 
dition, Welwyn was the place where the Danes were 
massacred on Hoc 'ruesday. 

WESTBOl’llN GREEN, a hamlet of the parish of Pad¬ 
dington, one mile and a half N.W. from London, is distin- 

O II D 
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guished for its^ral character,'iiotwithstanding its jirox- 
iiuitj to the inetroi)oli8. Here are^ several ebgant,' seats, 
those of Colonel Eg^xton, and General l<or^ 
Hill, CoAbjnander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s forces. I',.:* 
lordship inhabits the mansion called H^e&Unmrv^^Tiace, 
This estate was formerly the property of Mr, Isuat Ware, 
who having (|uitte(l the ignoble profession of a chimney¬ 
sweeper, studied nrcliiU^cture, commenced the man of 
taste and science, and became the editor of the works of 
“Palladio,” and of other professional publications. With 
materials brought from t^e Earl of Chesteifield’s house in 
^Tklay-Fair, ('which he was enijdoyed to rebuild), he 
erected the present mansion. It was sold by his execu¬ 
tors, to Sir William Yorke, Bart., Lord Ch‘'»f Justice of 
the Common Pleas i.i Ireland, who resided in it for 
some time, and afterwards let it to a Venetian Ambassa¬ 
dor. In 1768, lie sold it to the late Jewkes Coulson, Esq, 
who expended a considerable sum in enlarging the bouse, 
and laying out tlie grounds. The library, which he added 
to the house, is said to have cost 1,500/. After the de¬ 
cease of Mr. Coulson, it was purchased by S. P. Cockerall, 
Esq. The house is situated on a rising ground, W'hicli 
commands a pleasing view of Hampstead and Higfagate : 
the village of Paddington, with its elegant church, produces 
a ideasing efiect, when viewed from hence ; and as no part 
v^ndon can be seei, a person disposed to enjoy the 
^NmiiireB of nir^] jtirement, may ben. forget his 
proximity to ** the busy hum cf men.” Here is a secluded 
furmetiy inhabited by that unrivalled actress, 
Mrs. Siddons, 

WESTCOMBE,,PARK, Blaokhealh, Wpt, one mile 
east from Greenwich, was the manor and residence of 
Mr. Lambard, the learned antiquary, autlior of the ** Per¬ 
ambulation through Kent,” &c. It came, after a succes¬ 
sion of diflerent propriety /s, into the possession of the late 
Earl ofPembruke. This noblema.., whose fine taste and 
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skill in architecture have<been justly ce ebrated, pulled 
dmvn be ol i bouse, wlpch stood on the spot now occupied 
by the stables, and rebuilt it in its present situation. ‘'^Out 
ti ' year Vf Lord Pembroke it was pu'.^nased by 

Cbai ‘s, third Duke of Bolton, who resided here upwards 
of twenty years, witli Miss Lavinia Fenton, (the celebrated 
Polly i^eacbiiin.) whom he married in and who con- 
♦inueft here, as Duches.s-donva^er of Bolton, from 
till her death, in t7(i(), when tlie seat became the property 
of her son, the llev. Mr. Powlett. After her death, it 
W'BS successively occupied by Lord Clive, the Marquess 
of [.othian, tlie Duchess'of Athol, Mr. llalliday, an*' 
William Foreman, £s(;.^ it is now the residence of the 
Countess-do‘.ager of Buckinghamshire. I'he house is 
a tine stone building, highly finished with carving and 
rich ceilings but the wainscot and chimney-pieces appear 
to be of an older date, and were ]trobably brought from the 
ancient mansion. The principal beauty of Westcombe 
Park is the terrace, near the house. The prospect it 
commands of Shooter’s Llill, from the summit to the base, 
and of a long extent of the river, is magnificent. 

WKSTJ'UDIAM, a market-town in Kent, twenty-one 
miles and three-quarters S.K. by S. from Londoif. On the 
crown of the hill is an elegant little stone huildir.;]^, of an 
octagonal form, sujiported by columns, which serves as the 
market-place. Near this place it. the noble seat of John 
Ward, Ksq.) called SqueiTies. U stands on a small 
eminence, with respect to the front; but m tlie back of 
tlie edifice, the ground rises very high, ana .a i:'’''ied 
into Several steep slopes. Near the house are some woods, 
through whic!i are cut several pleasant ridings. On the 
other side of the hill, behind the house, arise nine springs, 
which, uniting their streams, form the river Darent, and 
are expanded i.i front of the mansion into a sheet of water. 
Near this place also is Hill Pa k, the seat of — JessQn» 
Esq , famed for its fine cascades, formed bv the Darent. 

Westerham is celebrated as the birtli-place of that 
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(eminent defontiflrof civil and rt^IYpious liberty, Dr. Itoadly, 
Bishop of iViiicliester. Hero alsb (leneraMWolft was 
borfiV c* a plain mansion, the coriVor house on enterin^^ th^ 
villajfc . IliV is buried in tlie church, in w’hich is u he, -i- 


some monument to his niemorv^. ^ 

WKS'I’Hl’MBLr:, or WKS TOMBLE, a niial ^hamlet, 


2 miles north of Dorkincf, at the foot of t!ox llill, contuiii’ 
nijj seveial jiretty villa roi^idiMiri'S. 

WEST IMDIA DOCIvS (The).—These important 
dorks, desi'iiied for tlie leceplum of the shipjiin^ erifraj^ed 
in the W’osi"India tlsulo,r^^Inch had pn'vionsly been ex- 
fibsed to ^reat loss and dopiedation, fioni the cmwded 
state of the iiver, and the insiiiliciiincv of nrconiniodation 
at the le}?al ipm\K, were piojected by tile ’,;ite Hohert 
Millifrun, Es«|., an ernibent V\est-1ndni merchant, (who 
died at ilaiiipsteud, in IbOO,) and they w'ero begun and 
completed hy himself, in conjunction with other public- 
spirited individir.iU. I’he projnietors wore incorporafod, 
by an art jiassed in ITiU), under the name of the Wost- 
India Com]ianv. 

'I'hese docks are situate in the Isle of Dotfn, and com¬ 
prise* 2t)l^ urri's, surrounded hy a boundary wall; in 
a<lditioii to which the Import D.ork is further secured hy a 
ditch, ■^•‘ith'a'IRiuk wall tuid iron railing. The Import 
Dock, which is 20 fen» deep, 2,t>00 in length and .olO 
broad, ortiipving an ext/nt of thirty acres, is on the north. 
The Export l)or>;;ia.*u the soiith, and covets an aiea of 
about Iweiitv^, our* acres ; its* depth being 22 feet, its 
“ ireiiJflWr!Sl^t(^0, and its breadth 400 ; besides which, tlu*re is 
an entrance basin, of about six acres, ^at B]acKwall, and 
another at T.imeliottse Hole; both of whicb'*r^minuiiicate 

bv lurks w'itli the two docks. On the noith-east and west 

♦ 

jiides are capacious Avell-biult w arehouses, principally for 
sugar uiid coffee ; and on the south side ard’ similar ware- 
houses for rum,*sugar, : but the principal part of the 
south side i.^ ^mploved in the landing and stowing of 
inahogany, and other woods. The liiht stone of the ware- 
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houses was laid on the 12th Julv. 1800 ; and the whole of 
the works was complete^ in about two jeurs afterwards 
^'t the expense of l/2OO,O0()f. N ar the prino'^dl land 
eui. (ICG to the dorks is a bronze statue (by Westmacott) 
ot Mr. Milligan, elected dt the exjiense of the Company. 
At a short dibltince from the principal entrance, is a Navul 
ScIkwI, osfablishod by tl e ('ompany, for the reception, &C,, 
of a[)|irentices to ships in the West-lndia trade, wliile the 
shijis to w'hich they belong are in port. On a parallel line 
with the docks is a Canal, 200 feet in width, and three- 
quarters of a mile long, w'hich was excavated at the ex¬ 
pense of government, under the act of 1700, for improving 
the port of I^ndoii ; by means ot w'hich ships entering the 
canal may u/oid the circuitous navigation round the Isle 
of Dogs. 

WKSTON, a mansion, partly in Albury and partly in 
Shire jiurish, Surrey, is notod for having been some time 
the residence of the celebrated antitjiiary Elias Ashmole. 
It Bubsei]uently belonged to the Schaw family, and is now 
the seat of tlie lion. li. Clive. 

WESTON HOUSE, in the parish of Albury, Surrey, 
was built by Abel Alleyne, Esq., about 1700, a..d sold by 
bis executors to Hobert Oodscball, Ksq., in whose family 
it long remained. It is now the seat of — Perceval, Esq. 

WEST THURHOCK, a parisl in Essex, 24 miles from 
London, is, as its title indicates, i >6 most westerly of the 
three Thurrocks, all in this county ; v' '«(/> and Little 
Thurrock.) The village is near the Thames. . (iihabite<i 
cbieflv by persons employed in tbe chalk-works* and in 
brick-making, "'l.e church of this parish is a very ancient 
building, of ..tone, with a remarkable tower at the w'estend ; 
it stands in the hamlet of Furfleet, which »ee, 

WEST WICKHAM.—(See Wivkham.) 

W'EV (The), a river in Surrey, rising on its borders, 
south-west of IJuslemere, and first taking its course by Lip- 
hook, in Hampshire ; again entering Surrey, it runs east¬ 
ward to (jodalniing and Guildford, having been joined at 
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Slialford by a s1ri*ain, which nsos in the conmioiis to th<* 
liouth of VVotton, and \vhic}i, th(» gli .'»insill, »ii|>]>lic‘S a ^icat 
nuTiibo) . mills, besides eiiibellislniii; tlie (grounds of insiTi/ 
gentlemen in its course, (jiiihllonl the Wey • isses 

north-eastward to \\ okirig, Ieuv(*,s the town at a i- lall dis¬ 
tance on the north-west, then jnoceeds to V\ eybridge, to 
•which place it gives imnio, and there discharges itself into 
the Thaiiies. 

V\ KVIiUllXil'l, a considerable village in Suney, so 
named from the rivei W ey,on whicli it stands, over winch 
W'litf formerly a budge. 'J'he church heie is a siimll neat 
edifice, having a nave and south aisle, at the west end of 
which IS the vault of the Karl of J^ortinoie’s ^amily, built up 
about tour feet above the level of the pavement, enclosed 
with non lails. There is no inscription. Within hang a 
helmet, a spur, and gauntlets, and several colouis brought 
hy the Karl from liihrnltar. There is no chaneel, hut tlie 
coniinuinon'tHhlo stands at the east end ot the nave, 
separated by a rail At the west end is a small steeple 
with three bells in it. ()vt‘r the south aisle is a gallery, 
part of which belongs to Oatlands, and pait to the Karl of 
Porlinore's house. In the south aisle, under the gallerv, is 
uri old v^'nie. on w'hich are three brass skeletons on a label 
from the first “ J3’ne miserere iiieifrom the second, “ In 
D'nocontido from tl ithird, “ Miserereinei Deus.” At 
one corner at the top. ' ('hristus at the other, “ \ ita,” 
underneath n*' ..uis couplet: 

“ Dihcv mori livens, inoTieni ut mere possia 
Sic ii{H|Uu mors tTintis* ncc iitugraiiserit." 

See (tatlamf.y, Uron House, and Wohuru Fatm. 

W lincin ItClI. see Siaiwwif (Kittle). 

W IIITK PK-XCK, near ('ookhani, Her’s, (a house built 
of chalk dug iieiir the s’ it, without a single brick, except 
in the chiinnevs) the seat of (’. 11. Keycester, Ksq , is 
situate on the side nftlie 'I'hames, commanding picturesque 
views over the opposite siiore. 



W'lnrrthN, iMulUlj^sex, n liiimlet of tli»* parisli of 
'J'vML'kenlmnu 1^ imic s|utli iVoin Hounslow. Iloijo 
liotHi’cy kn(‘llor, fljo celobtated pun or, built a 1> 1110180010 
lioiK adorned with oxtensive pluiilulioiis, w’hio.li wore 
etilar»;f and iiiijtroved bV tbo late proprietor, iSamiiol 
Prime, lOsij. It i.-s iui\t^be soul of — (Julvert, In 

ll'is iMiiise, Sir (ji)dlrev* ludiul as li justice ol' the peace , 
iiiid liere be died, ill 1717. The stun case was painted b^ 
Sir (lodirev himself, as^,i,'*te(| by IjUj^uerio. 

VVm-iif)\ Pi \i i., jMidillesex, was ori'^inally laid out, 
and the house built, by ArchdrHlu, lliiid Duke of Ai^'yle, 
111 the ourlv part of the eif;bteeiitli ceiilury. 'I'be spot now 
oocupied bjf di^ploasiir?i-{j;rouiuls consisted ymrtly of corn- 
iields, and of land taken h'oiii Hounslow lloatb. 

'I'hi.s nobleinan ]ilanted a niuriber of cedais. firs, and other 
ever^ieeiis, wliicb now make a venerable ajipearuricH, and 
are some of the finest 111 tins countiy. lie likewise built a 
noble conservalorv, in winch lie foimed one of the best 
collections of exotics in LiJ(;lund. These are no longer to 
bo seen ; but of tbeir number and value some idea may be 
conceived, when it is considered tlial tins conservatory 
was siiHicieiitly laiy^e to bo converted into an eb^aiit villa. 
Alter the death of the duke, tins place had tnany pro¬ 
prietors. At lust it came into the possession of life late 
Mr. Costliii^, who converted the i mservatory into a villa 
tor Inuiself; and bavin}^ divided U 1 pleasure-prroundR into 
two parts, he sold the priiicipal bouai., th the grounds 
allotted to it, to the late Sir vViliiam Chambe. t 

In )\is improvements of this deliG:btfiil sjiot, Sir Wilic^m 
appears to bnv • in view the decorations of an Italian villa. 
Temples, stp^ues, ruins, and antiques, are infeispersed. lu 
one part appears the imitation of an ancient Homan bath ; 
and, in another, a modern temple of .^.scula[>ius, erected m 
compliment to the Hev. Hr. Willis, to wliose^skill the hap^iy 
restoration to health of his majesty (ieorgelil. m 17R9, 
was princiyially owiny;:. 

The mansion inhabited by. Sir William was lately oc- 
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cupied bj Sir Benjamin Hobliouse^ Bart.; bnt tbc whole 
afi tliia estate is now the property I'.if George Gostling, F.sq., 
who baS'v«t-purchased the part which liis father sold. The 
bouse, (formerly the conservatory,) is n pleasing sire '5jre, 
having a small colonnade; in the ^pediment is a b'S-relief, 
after the antique, representing the destruction of the 'I'ltans 
%y Jupiter. In the grounds is a lofty brick tower,‘tvhich 
was built by the Duke of, Argyle, who was much attached 
to the study of astronomy. 

WICKHAM, KAST, a small parish in Kent, 10 miles 
fronp London, on the road to Dover. The great tithes of 
this parish w’ere given by Queen Elizabeth to the valiant 
Sir John Hawkins, and boqueutheit by him tc the Chatham 
Chest for disabled seagion (now attached to^ Cireenwich 
Hosjiital). Roman and other coins have frequently been 
found at this place. I'he parish church is remarkable for 
its plainness. 

WICKHAM, WEST, a parish in Kent, on the borders 
of Surrey, 8 j miles from Croydon and Bromley. Here is 
the ancient raanor>liouse called West Wickham Court, 
where the celebrated Gilbert West devoted himself to 
learning und piety, and where, says Dr. Johnson, ** he 
was very, oftei\ visited by Lyttelton and Pitt, who, when 
they were weary of faction and debate, used at Wickham, 
to find books and quiet»a decent table, and literary con¬ 
versation.” Here, itj^f^said, Lord Lyttelton received that 
conviction whi n produced his celebrated dissertation on 
the coTiv^- l‘JVi tf St. Paul. 

WILDERNESS, (The) Kent, within a mile ofCsven. 
oaks, is the seat of the Marquess Camden, L'>rd-Lieutenant 
of the county. The house and park are alike small, but the 
grounds, naturally picturesque, are improved by art to the 
best advantage. 

WILSDON, Middlesex. 5 miles W.K.W. from Oxford- 
street. One of the finest rides within so short a distance 
from London, is to this retired village, turning from Kilbum 
Wells to the left, through Mawes Lane, passing by 


I 
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Bi an^sburj^ House, Iht^ seat of the late Ladj Salusbiiry, a 
very attractive object, iQ|iIVlr. Weedon’s fanUyiiear Wilsdcji 
Green, where, from n commanding knoll, a very extensive 
an i admired view is obtained, including Kew, Richmond, 
Windi^ Castle, and Leith Hill; the latter at about the 
distance of twentj-five^miles. 

WtMllLKDON, a tillage in Surrey, 7 miles S.W. of 
Ijondon, on an eminence and pardy on a line common, on 
which are numerous elegant residonces. Earl Spencer has 
a mansion here culled JVnnhIedim th'use ; the original house 
was built by the son of th«vRreat*Lord Burleigh, in ;/iH8 
and afterwards rebuilt by Sarah Duchess of Marlborough 
7'his was buwt^lowii iii 17Uh ; but some of the ollices, at a 
distance from the house, were ^l^ted up, and used for 
several years for the occasional residence of the late Enrl 
Spencer. The estate was left by tho Duchess of Mail- 
borough to John Spencer, ICsii., whose son, Earl Spencer, 
grandfather to the present Earl, formed here one of the 
finest parks in England. It contains 1,S0() acres, and is 
adorned with fine plantations, beautiful declivities, and a 
sheet of water containing ,50 acres. The eminences in this 
park present many varied and delightful points of view : 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, Highgate, the Metropolis, (m which 
may be distinguished his Lordship’s house in the ^reeu 
Park), Norwood, and Epsom Doains. No less than nine¬ 
teen churclies may be counted in this prospect, exclusive 
of those of London and Westminster. 

The present mansion was built in 1801, ^ro.. design 
of tlr late Mr. Holland. Through tlie park is a tlioroii^- 
fare from W'> ’ Icdon to Putney Heath, for pedestrians 
only, (unleLS by permission) without dogs. Parts of 
the house i.iay occasionally be viewed on application. 

Near the church is the elegant villa of Sir William 
Rush, BorL, with fine pleasure-grounds. On the west- 
side are two good houses, the one formerly in the occupa¬ 
tion of the Right Hon, Viscount Melville, and the other 
the pretty villa of Abraham AguehtTf £sq. In the lane 
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lending to Kinf^gtoii is Prospect Plnce, the sent of James 
Esi)., udjoininji: fo whie’'ife tlip Imnclsfonie villa of 
Samuel (^stello, ICs<). Doth these have heautii'ul plensiire- 
{(rounds, cnmtnuudin<< deli<rhti‘ul views of KjiHoni i)(,v^ns, 
and all the country adjacent. " /f 

On the east side of the Commoh'iB a sent, formerly iho 
property of M. I)e Calonne, comptroller p;enernl of the 
finances of Vranre, before the revolution of 17W9. 1'he 
plantations, which contain upwards of 70 acres, join f.ord 
Spencer’s ; nnd M. l)e Tnlonne, when he jmrchased tliis 
]dac«i from the lute Peiijiiinin Bond Hopkins, Ksq., laid 
the foundation of n ball-room and two tea-rooms j but ho 
sold the estate, in September, 1792, for l^ittHK)/., to Earl 

(lower Sutherland. I’rior to tlie restoration of the Boiir- 

■ 

bnns, it wns in the orniipation of the I’rince De Conde. 

Among other villas, which skirt the common, is thct of 
the late John Horne I'ooke, wdiere that well-known political 
character closed his turbulent career, March IBtli, 1B12. 

At Wimbledon, besides those already mentioned, are the 
seats of the Duchess of Cannizzaro, Lord Lyndburst, Lord 
Churchill, — llichardsnri, Es<j., Mrs. 'I'ieriaiy, Colonel 
the liniior.ible Heiirj' Murray, J.Turner,Esq.,.iliibri Samuel 
Hiidson^J^i^. Christopher M'Evoy, Esq., Il.^.right, Es*j., 
J. Murray, Esq., Miss Burdett, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. 
Marrvatt. 

1'he church of Wimbledon was rebuilt in 1788, of grey 
stock bricks. ^^'"rX''bTted up in the Grecian style, and has 
„ <00 north-west and south sides. At the wcst- 

en.i is a circular projection, on which is a square -zyioden 
tower, with Gothic pinnacles of artificial!*(^juiie, nnd in the 
centre a taper apiiv, covered with copper. Intlhe chancel, 
which underwent no alteration at the rebuilding of the 
••church, nnd which seems to be of the foiirteeith century, 
are some reroa!;is of painted glass, consisting priiici| ally of 
Got},lic canopies In tl$e north window is the figure of a " 
r completely armed. He* has a close helmet and 
i the rest of his armour is partly mail and 
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partly plated. In his ri^t band is a spear, with a banner 
nftlit^mosf ancient f'clim, and upon his left arm aslp^d 
with the cross of St. (j*orge. His armour nearly oorre- 
with tliat of Sir John Creke, aescribcd in the first 
vnlnmi^of Uounh’s Sepult’hral ]Moimmeiits. Sir John died 
some time in the reifjn^t Edwaid III. In the east win¬ 
dow jiie the aims ani^ (jiiai tennis of Sir Tiiomas Ceci', 
Htf'«nvaids Karl of Kxetor; utid Those of Thomas Oshorne, 
the first Duke ot Leeds. In the north wall is an altar-tomb, 
under a fiat (iotliic arch, to the memory of Philip l^eweston, 
now closed up. In the church* is interred Sir Richard 
Wynne, liurt., who died in I (Jilt, at the nianor-liouse heie, 
which he lield as trustee for Queen lieiiriotta Maria. He 
was ^fiillei/an oi’the privy-ehaniher to Charles 1., whom 
he attended in his loinaiitic journey into Spain, to visit Ins 
intMiided consort. On the south side ol' tiie chancel is a 
small chapel or aisle, erected as a hunal-iilace for the family 
of Loid Wimbledon. In the centre is the monument of 
tiiat nobleman, an altar-tomb of black marble, tie died in 
1 ( 1 . 18 . In the windows of this cha]>el are coats of arms, in. 
dicatincr the various allrarices of Lord Wiiubleduirsfamily ; 
and iijion the walls, and in small niches, are jilnved several 
piece.s of armour. In the church-yard, amonj^ other toiubs, 
18 that of John Hopkims, Ksip, better known by the'appel- 
lation of Vulture Hojikins, wild died in 1732. I'bis 
celebrated miser accumulated an immense fortune, wliich he 
be<|ueathed by bis will in such a manjiK.! at it might not 
be enjoyed till the second‘generation.* f^sposition, 

bowe'^er, was set aside by the Court of Chancery, whaCO 
decreed thatih^^* fortune should go immediately to the heir 
at law. IHre also is an Ionic colui1tn,,on w^ich is an 
inverted um to the Countess of Lucan, died 1814; and an 
elegant Grecian monument to (teorgiana Charlotte, wife of 
Lord George Quin, died Feb. 21st., 1823. 

A charity-school for both sexes was h'uilt hero in 1773, 
on a piece of gnnmd given by the late Euil Sponcer, and 
ill the village is a MethodiiW* chapel. 
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At tho soulh-West angle of Wimbledon common is a cir¬ 
cular encampment witli a double^ditch, inclutiing e.i area 
oV about seven acres. The inner'trench is deep, and still 
very perfect; and the diameter is about 220 paces. 1'his 
camp is conjectured by Camden to mark the site of the 
battle said to have been fought in *vhe year 568, at a place 
failed Wibanduue, between Cea^^liii, king of the^W'est 
Saxons, and the forces of Ethelbert, king of Kent, in which 
the latter wore defeated with the loss of two of their 
generals, Oslac and Cneben. 

Op this common, in Aag. 1795, w'as hung in chains, the 
body of the daring Abershaw, who had long been the 
terror of thousands, from his depraved and desperate 
conduct. s 

Near Wimbledon are*some copper-mills, a calico-printing 
manufactory, and a manufactory of japan-ware. 

WINCHMORE HILL, a hamlet of tlie parish' of 
Edmonton, 8 miles from London, pleasantly situate on an 
eminence, whence a delightful prospect is obtained. Here 
are a new cbapel-of-ease, consecrated in 1828, and places 
of worship for dissenters of various denominations. 

WINDSOR, NEW, a market-town in Berks, 22} miles 
W. by S. from London. This place owes its origin to 
Old Windadirr^bout 2 miles distant, which, on account of 
the winding of the Thrmes about it, was called by tJie 
Saxons ip'lndleshoru, whence, by contraction, Windsor. The 
old town, wbif^on^upposed to have been the residence 
of the Sstron <SLii)gs, was granted by Edward the Confessor 
^l/jfl^'^onks of Westminster, in whose possessioi^it re¬ 
mained till tlie Coiu|ue3t. The Conquei^QUr^j^uck with its 
situation^aud the p^jculisr advantages of the ^vicinity for 
hunting, procured it of the monks of Westipinater, in 
• oxchsngo for lands in Essex, and made it his occasional 
residence. On, a hill in the neighbourho6d he erected a 
foitreas, where he held bis court in 1070, and a synod in 
1072. ArounthJthis fortress he Iflid out extensive parks, 
enlarged the boundaries of the neighbouring fofest, and 
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enacted severe laws for ®tlie preservatioft of the game. 
This fortreslh was the fesideiice of William and his suc¬ 
cessors until 1110, whin Henry I. converted it into*a 
]»aKice, by numerous alterations and additions. A new 
towr soon arose in tho ijirmediute vicinity of the palace— 
the uld\own declined^ <nd tlie new one was distinguished 
by tl^e appellation of Windsor. 

I 1 tlie treaty of peace, hetw(«eii §|^phen and ^latilda, 
the castle is referred to ny the Vame of “ Mota de Wind¬ 
sor:’’ and alter the death of Slephen, Henry 11. held a 
council here, in 1170. When 'lichard I. embarked for 
the Holy Lund, the castle became the residence of the 
Bishop of Durliam, 1 k) whom, and tho llishop of Ely, 
Uichaid eulruslod the adnimistration of the government 
in Ins ahsenco. During tho conLifst between King John 
un^ the barons, that monarch residedm the castle; it was 
iiiettVctually besieged by the lords, to i^hom it W’as at last 
ceded by treaty; but, in the following year, it was sur¬ 
prised and taken by the king, wlio made Wimlsor the 
piuiripal rendezvous for his forces. Henry 111. erected a 
barbican, and strengthened the fortifications and outworks 
of the castle, which, during tho baronial wars in that 
monarch’s reign, was alternately taken and reialiHU by the 
contending parties, till Prince Edward lifiaiiy obtained 
possession and held it for bis faJier. On the succession 
of that prince to the throne, (be castle was his frequent 
residence, and four of his cliildrc.. bom here. 

Edw'ard 111., who was also born here/ reu.'iltHhe ru^'al 
palace on a more extensive scale, raised additioiml-toR-^s.^, 
erected the kee}» nnd, near it, a tower, named Winchester 
Tower, after William of Wykeliain, Bishop of Winchester. 
Tlie same sovereign erected St. George’s Chapel, and the 
magnificent hall of St. George, as a banquetmg-house for 
the knights ot the garter, of which he was the founder; 
and surrounded the whole wiUi a strong wall and rampart, 
encompassed with a moat. During this ’liign, two sove¬ 
reigns were prisoners iii ilie ca.stle— namely, John, King 
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of Francft, and ^)avitl, King oi Scotland. Edward IV. 
enlarged, and partly rebuilt, tbe fcollegiate (shapel, the 
choir of which was vaulted by '^'Henry Vll., who also 
erected tbe lofty pile of building adjoining the state apart- 
inents in tbe upper w'ard. Henry Vlll. added the pre- 
bendnl houses and the gateway*" io the low^ei*^ ward, 
^dward VI. and'Queen Mary botli resided at W'iiylsor, 
and made some imp|pvenients. Queen Elisabeth resided 
occasionally in the palace/ to w’hich she added that part 
which is called Queen Elizabeth*s Gallery, and raised the 
noble^terrace on the nortlt, commanding a beautiful view 
ot Eton College, and an extensive prospect over the 
Thames. 

During the pnrliamentar}' war, the castle, .which had 
received several additions in the reign of Charles 1., was 
seized and garrisoned by the parliament, who, notwVb- 
standing an attack of Prince Hupert, in 164^, retained it 
till the conclusion of the war. After the Restoration, 
Charles 11. repaired it, and greatly embellished the inte¬ 
rior; and James II. and William III. ornamented the 
state apartments with a splendid collection of paintings. 
Ill almost mrory succeeding reign, this structure received 
additional embellishment; and, in tbe reign of George Ill., 
alterutibns and '^addicions were conducted on an extensive 
scale, with a strict regilird to the restoration of the ori* 
ginal character of the building. George IV’^. made 
Windsor his prwcipal residence ; and, under l^is influence, 
a design Dfi^ed fmr the enfargemeiit and decoration of 
'^ucrnr^ca’infle* of which a considerable part was accomp^shed 
under his immediate superintendence. Towards this de¬ 
sign sums amounting to 771,000/. were granted^by parlia¬ 
ment for the buildings alone, and the design of Jeffrey 
Wyatt, was, with the approbation of hia majesty, adopted 
by government.^ Under this plLn, several pdrts of the old 
building, which had becifl injudiciously engrafted cm the ^ 
main edifice, wece entirely remov.|ld ; portions of freehold 
land within the park were purchased, and made to conform 
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with the other f^rounds ; %ie heiglit of tli^ castle w'as ia- 
rreaslfcd hf an additiqnal story ; several now towers were 
erected ; eletrant wind^s were insertea; some splencfid 
g;uteweys formed; and Other imjirovements are still in 


progress. 

7'he\astle occupies ftiore than 12 acres of ground, and 
comg ises the upper, li^'er, and middle wards. The prin¬ 
cipal approach is from the Little, or Home Park, through 
a lofty gateway, ilariked on one side by the York, and on 
the other by the Lancaster, tower; both stately and 
massive structures, 100 feet high, crowned witl^ pro¬ 
jecting battlcment£ supported on corbels. This gateway, 
which range^ in a line* with the noble avenue of elms in 
the Great.Park, called the Long Walk, was erected by 
George IV., whose name it bears*; tlie first stone was laid 
by that sovereign on the 12th of August, 1B2R, when his 
majesty was pleased to change the name of the architect 
from Wyatt to Wyatville, upon whom he subsequently 
conferred the liouour of knighthood. It is a noble struc¬ 
ture, and forms an entrance of correspondent grandeui into 
the upper m ard, a spacious quadrangle, to ivhich also are 
entrances through St. George's-gate at the |outh-west, 
leading from the town, and the ancient Norman gateway, 
at the west, from the middle and lower wards. * 

The grand staircase has a baiustrade of bronze, with 
massive pedestals and capitals of polished brass, and is 
lighted by an octagonal lantern, 100 feet high from the 
pavement; the rriof is ornamented with fan-tmeery de¬ 
pending from the centre, with the royal arms encirciei]^uy 
the garter. At Oie termination of the grand staircase is 
the king'$ drawing-room ; over the fidding-doors are the 
royal arms in artificial stone, and on each side are shields 
of arms of several of the British monarebs, supported by, 
angels; the internal decorations of this apartment are of 
the most superb character; tLa ceiling is beautifully 
painted in compartmeata, representing tte Restoration of 
Charles 11., the Labours of Hercules, and other sub- 
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jects, ftiiil bordered witli flowersl'aiid fruit, and ornamentH 
richly t^'dt ; the inirrurs, chtiiidelier4> and furnfture, hre in 
correHpoadiiig; style *, a clioicB se^bclion of paintings, by 
the lirst maslers, is tincdy displayed, and the embellish- 
inents are disposed with the m ist ’•etiiied tusto^ 'Ihe 
aiidifuae’Vhambfr, the coiling of whk'h is painted with an 
idlep;nricat rojiresonlution of the ce-establishment q/’ the 
Church of l'hi{i;lniid, is beautifully di)Cor.ited witli han^inc^s 
of blue silk , the cAuir and nmo/M/ of itutp are superbly 
lich ; the collection of paintings, chiefly lustoiical, repre¬ 
sent jthe Victories of ICdv ard ill., painted by West, and 
the first iiistiilhitioii of ibo knights of the order of the 
garter, iii wliudi more than 100 lignres are limdy grouped, 
'i he / prvseuce-clinmher, and the whole siii4e of‘ these 
nuigniliceut .state apartiuejils, are in a st\ le ut corresjjondeiit 
grandeur and elegance. 

'riie AVir Bail-room, a splendid apurtnieiit, Oo feet in 
length, feet wide, and oJ feet high, is tiiiished in the 
must ehibuiute style ot Louis \1\ . ; the walls and ceding 
are panelled in cumpartmeuts ; in the larger panels of the 
former are some ejn|uisite specimens of tapestiy, repre- 
feenting th^history ot .lasun and the Culden Kleece ■ and 
ill the intermediate panels are six superb mirrors. On 
the north side of this quadrangle are the stale apai'inieniSt 
which are open to the •inspection of the public, on the 
east his majesty’s private apaitmeiits; on the south 
Bide are apuitmeiiUi lor his majesty's vrsitors; and 
on the \uiisst thi^ rbuud towei^ or keep, to the front of 
TTiis been removed) from the centre of tbe^^qua- 
dratigle. an equestrian statue, in bronze^*ot^^Jharles II., 
ill Komau costuiue; on a marble pedestal. The entrance 
to the state upartineuU is by a tower of vervb ttnposiiig 
, 5 <haracter, which leads (o the grand hall and staircase, con¬ 
structed by (igorge 111., under the supeiintendence of 
the late Mr. .lames W liftt. The approach to the state 
||||partnient8 is by a superb vrsttliltle, 4.'> feet long and :2tt 
“^et broad, divided into three parts by ranges ,of clus- 
teied columns and pointed arches , the roof u ehiho- 
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rnlely groin(>d, and deAirated with faA -tracery . in the 
wallb are inches for tbje receptiou of statues, richly cuno- 
]>ied and hii^hly embellAhed. Ii^legant foldiug-doors open 
jiitOiS'f. Utor^e's Hall^ appropriated as a banf|uet-rooin for 
the knights of the gartei*; this noble apartment is nearly 
!^(>() feet ill length, and* of yirojiortionate width and eleva> 
littiii’ the arched ceilii^g is supported on beams (syinngii^g 
from corbels decorated with shields, on which are richly 
emblazoned the arms of the original knights), and divided 
into thirteen compartiuents, sub-divided into panels, con¬ 
taining nearly 700 shields, emblazoned with the arms of 
the knights of the order up to the yirescnt time; at lae 
east end, uiyler a rich canopy, is the throne of his majesty, 
who is the sovereign of the order, at the back of which are 
Lis majesty's arms, and on each side those of twelve 
preceding soveieigiis, and of Edward 111. and the Black 
I’rince. The mantel-piece is of Dove marble, richly sculp¬ 
tured in flowers and foliage witli the initials of George 1V. 

In the Guard Chamber, on pedestals, under niches, are 
several suits of ancient armour } the coats of mail of John, 
King of Trance, and David, King of Scotland, with other 
military trophies ; busts of the Dukes of Marlborough and 
Wellington; and, on a pedestal, formed of ymrt of the 
mast of the victory, a bust of K elson. • 

In the Waterhxt Chamber, a .loble apartment, 100 feet 
long, 46 wide, and 45 high, lighted by a lantern, are 
arranged tlie portraits of the various sovereigns, popes, 
cardinals, ministers of state, ambassadors, miltary com¬ 
manders, and others, connected with the late coiiiiii^.:M<; 
war—the whole naiiited for his late Majesty George IV., 
by !^r Thomas Lawrence. • 

The entrance to bis majesty’s private apartments is 
south-east of tlie quadrangle, through a handsome hall, 
from which is an ascent by a double staircase, lighted by a 
double lantern of elegant desigi., into a corridor, 500 feet 
in length, communicating witli his maj'«Bty*s apartments 
on the east, and with the visitors’ apartments on the south. 
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The ceiling' of this Bplendid pUllery is panelled in coni- 
p^rtpients, urith delicate tracer^/ the walls' are deco¬ 
rated with paintings by the most eminent masters ; and the 
furniture is of the most sumptuous and elegant character. 
The private a^iartments consist of a d/wi«g-r<wwi, 50 feet in 
length, and ‘>7 wide ; a dratuing-nto.nf 06 feet iiAength, 
Hfld 30 wide; a smaller drawiuf^-roan, 40 feet long, and 25 
wide; Ithrary, 50 feet long, and *10 wdde ; with bed-rooms, 
dressing-rooms, boudoirs, and various other apartments. 
I'hese rooms are decorated witli every ornament tliat inge¬ 
nuity ^ can devise, or wealth pyrclmso, and lighted with 
su^ierb oriel windows, enriched with tracery. The rooms 
for Ills miijestv's servants occujiy the lower and higlier 
stories of the palace. In front of the king’s private 
apartments is a parterre, dOO fi'et in length and of equal 
breadth, surrounded ht*^ a broad terrace ram part-wall, v-*h 
liastions ; in the area are several statues, and under the 
terrace, on the north side, is an orangery 25(1 feet in 
leiigtlu 

The Alidille fVard com}>rises the round tower, or keep, 
which was formerly the residence of the constable ; whose 
office was both of u military and civil nature. This tower, 
which is of rery spacious dimensions, has been raised 32 
feet, ftnd is crowned with a battlement, supported on 
massive corbels and arches ; and surmounted by a new’ly- 
erected turret 20 feet high, on the summit of which the 
royal standard is di 8 )*hiyed during his mnjestVs presence 
at the eostio. TIm? lower part bf the tower is surrounded 
‘ rodupart, in which are embrasures for 17 pieces of 
cannon; and from the rampart a strong- arc'»ed gateway 
leads into the main tower, formerly appropriated to state- 
prisoners of high rank- 

fx. The Lmeer H^ard or quadrangle, which, is entered 
{from the tower t^irough Henry the Kightli's gateway, com¬ 
prises the collegiate cba]iul of St. George, beyond which, 
on tlie nonh, are -be houses of the dean, canons, and other 
officers, and various towers ; among which are tliose ot the 
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)>is|)o]> of Wincbesfer, ifJio is prelatej and the liishojj of 
SulisBiiry, Vbo is chancellor of the order >f the garter a 
tdW'cr fonuerl}'^ belonging to Ciarter King at Arms, of 
whirli a small portion only reinsiins, and a stone tower. 

ive been hNo fitted up in this ward for the 
oHi<er -A- officer on guard, who, though 
8u])%‘<]inalo to the coufrfsilile, or governor of the castle, hps 
(orninund of a company of the bnyal foot guards, always 
on duty bore. On the soutluside are the houses assigned 
to the tliirteen poor knights on the royal foundation, each 
of >vhom has a pension of about 10/. per annum, and wears 
a scarlet gown and a jmrple mantle, with the cross of St. 
(.ieorge emlyoiderod on the left shoulder ; and a building 
ajipropriated to tbeir governor: there are also bouses for 
five additional kniglits, on the foundations of Sir Peter le 
JVl”*re and Sir Francis Crane. 


Apartments ! 
coiinnanding 


The Collefiiate Chapel of St, George, the establishment 
of which consists of a dean, canons, seven minor canons, 
13 clerks, 10 cbornsters, a steward, treasurer, and other 
officers was built, originally, by Edward 111., on the site 
of a smaller chapel erected by Henry 1., and dedicated to 
Edward the Confessor. It was enlarged by Edward IV., 
enriched by Henry VIT., and restored, and greatly embel¬ 
lished by George III. Ttis a beautiful crucifoUh structure, 
in the purest style of English architecture. On each side 
of the choir, in w'liicli installaiions of knights take place, 
are the stalls of the sovereign and kn«ghts companions of 
the garter, enriched with historical and emblematical 
carvings, and with the names and heraldic honours'of 
krnghts richlv emblazoned j the curtains and cushions are 
of blue velvet, with gold fringe and on the canopies of 
the sGve.ai stalls are deposited the sword, helmet, mantle, 
and crest of the knights, above which are tbeir banners of 
silk, emblazoned w’itb their several armorial bearings and 
heraldic honours. I'he stall o.' the sovereign, whose 
banner is of velvet, mantled with silk, rnd considerablj 
larger than that of the knights companions, is on the right 
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hand of tiie entffiince. The oth^ stalls, originally 25 in 
number, and increased to 51, occupy ibe north and-k»outli 
sides pf the western part of the clil>6ir. The altar is embel¬ 
lished with a painting of the Last Supper, by West, which 

is considered to be one of the'best productions of that 
artist; and the wainscot, surrounding the presb} tery, is 
richly ornamented with the arms of Edward 111., Edward 
tbe Black Prince, and those of the knights who originally 
composed the order. lA the east window is a beautiful 
painting of the Resurrection, in three compartments, exe¬ 
cuted by Jarvis and Forrest, from a design by West, at an 
eupense of 4,0()0/.; and in tbe 'windows on tbe north and 
Boutli sides of the altar are the arnui of the sovereign, and 
of tbe several knights companions, who subscribed to 
defray that expense. The east a’indow of the south aisle 
is embellished with a painting, on glass, of the Angels ap¬ 
pearing to the Shepherds, and in the west window is one 
of the Nativity j tbe west window of the north aisle is 
ornamented witli a painting of tbe Adoration of the Magi; 
and at tlie eastern extremity is a chapter-room. 

At the east end of the north aisle are deposited the re¬ 
mains of Edw'ard IV.; over tbe tomb is a black marble 
slab, on which is the inscription, ** Edward IV'., and his 
Queen, Elisidieth Widville an elegant monument of iron, 
beautifully wrought, and representing a pair of gates 
between two antique towers, which formerly covered the 
tomb, has been removed to the choir on the ..orth side of 
the altar. «'In 1789,.a small aperture was discovered in the 
of‘jUiis vault*; and, upon its enlargement, by order of 
tbe'canons, tbe skeleton of Edward IV. was found, in a 
Isaden coflin, inclosed in one of wood. In the opposite 
aisle, near the ohoir, were deposited the rt'^ains of 
Henry VI. Near the altar is the vault, in which were 
latenred tbe remains of Henry VIII., and h^ queen, Jane 
Seymour; and df Charleis I., whose coffin being opened 
, by ocdar of George IV., when Prit&ce Regent, the remains 
weie found in a very perfect statei the countenance being 
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nh fresh rs when interreli. In a small cijapel at tho east- 
end ssf tliA south aisle ore the monuments of FxlwaTd f0 5arl 
of Lincoln, and Richard Roauchainp, Bishop of Salisbury, 
first (’hancellor of tho Order of the Garter. In tho same 
aisle is a small chantr\'*, erected in by John Oxen- 

bridg^ a canoii, and*!? benefactor to the chapel ; adjoining 
Whifl. is King’s, or Aid worth, chapel, probably erected by 
Ur. Oliver King, Bisliop of Il>th and Wells, whose re¬ 
mains are interred in it. Opposite to this chapel are some 
})anels of oak, on w’hich are carved the arms and devices of 
J'nnce Kdward (son of Henry VI.), Edward J\'.,and Heffry 
\’^ll., whose portraits,in full length, are painted on the panels. 
Near tho centre of tht aisle is the chapel of Sir Reginald 
Bray, in which he is inteired; and at tho west end is the 
Beaufort chapel, containing the* monuments of Henry 
Somerset, Duke of Beaufort, of white marble, elegantly 
decorated with sculpture j and of Charles Somerset, Earl 
of VV^orcester, and his lady, Elizabeth : on this tomb are the 
effigies of the Earl, dressed in tlie habit of the order, and of 
bis lady, in her robes of state. In the centre of the north 
aisle is Rutland chapel, in which is an alabaster monument 
to the memory of Sir George Manners, Lord^Roos, and 
Lady Anne, his wife, niece to Edward IV^.: on the tomb are 
the figures of Sir George, in armour, and his lady,*in her 
robes of state, and round it are tlAs effig[ies of their children. 
In this chapel, in which Sir Thomas Syllinger and his 
wife, Anne, Duchess of Exeter, and p’‘ f**r of Edward IV., 
were also iiiterred, is a beautiful njarble tablet to the 
memory of Major Packe, killed at Uie battle of Waterloy, 
which finely sculptured in alto-relievo he is represented 
SB being raised from the field by a brother officer. In the 
same ai&Ic:. near the choir, is the chapel of St. Stephen, de¬ 
corated internally with paintings illustrative of the lifi 
and death of that martyr: this chapel was erected by 
Elisabeth, widow of Lord William Hastings, whose remains 
were deposited in it, afcyrhis decapitatior by Richard III. 
In the south aisle of the simir is the chapel of St. John the 
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Baptist, similarly decorated with paintings illustrative of 
his history. At the south-west corner of the ciiuruh is 
Urswick’s chapel, founded by .Dr. f’hristopher Urswick, 
dean of Windsor, who contributed greatly, with Sir 
Reginald Bruy, to the completion of the church : it C9ntain3 
the cenotaph of the Priiicoss Charlotte, finely executed in 
wiiite marble, by Mr. IMalthew Wytfit. Jn the lower com¬ 
partment is the corpse of'^the Princess, lying on the bier, 
covered with drapery, under which the outline of the form 
is admirably traced, having the right arm hanging over the 
si^e of the bier, and at ihe corners arc feinuie hguros 
kneeling, with their heads resting on it, and veiled with 
drapery. In the upjier compartment, the J^rincess ap}ioars 
with a counteiiance animated with hope, and, having drawn 
aside the curtains ot hm* sepulchre, is rising from the tomb 
attended by angels, of whom one is bearing her infan' 'n 
her arms. 

The town of New Windsor consists of six principal 
streets, besides many inferior ones. The former are well 
lighted and paved, and considerable improvements have 
been lately made in the town ; especially by the erection 
of the hand.ome rows of bouses, called York and Augusta 
places, and Brunswick Terrace. 

On the west of the High-street is a meadow, called Ba¬ 
chelors' Mead, devoted to' cricket, and other amusements. 
On a terrace here, is an obelisk, erected in commemoration 
of the ‘'jul^i[lee,”T.;Voa bis Majesty, George III.,had reigned 
ifty years. The fw^'sh church ,Vhich has recently been re- 
buiU, is'ahandsome Gothic structure. In the High-^street 
stands the Guildhall, which is a neat edil^e,^ 5 upported by 
tolumns and arches %f Portland stone. On its north side 
is a statue of Queen Anne, and, on the south, on^ uf Prince 
•George of Denmark : the interior contains portraits of many 
royal peraonagee^ 

Windsor was made a ?ree borough by Edward I., am^ 
sent members tc Parliament from tbe 13th year of that 
monarch. It has a bridge over the Thames to Eton; ex- 
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tensive barracks for lj(#se and foot sildiors; a small 
theatre ; Aid many substantial and excellent bouses. The 
inhabitant shopkeepor&iof all kinds cairy on an extenSive 
business here, they, and die lodging-bouse and tavern* 
keejiers, bein^ the duel* persons who n-ap tlie bcneiit of a 
constiftt influx of company, occasioned by the presence of 
tlie^court unrl clnef ni^bility. . , 

WvitiAor Jjtitlr Park- is fine iiiclosure, on the 
north and east sides of the ca'ktt^, about four iipies in cir* 
cuinfereiico, decliiiinj;^ gradually from the terrace to the 
Thames. Here is a row of ancient tieeN, said to have beeu 
planted by Cjueeii KlizSbetb, and still called ** CJiAeii 
Elizabetb’s^walk.” This spot, in particular, is luucli fre¬ 
quented by i^sitors. 

iit the entrance of this park is die ereoted 

Jl^CieurgG 111. This building stands on a gentle accent, 
and commands a beautiful prospect over the suirouiiding 
country. Ihe gardens, which aro most elegantly laid out, 
were much enlarged by the addition oi grounds purciiased 
of the Duke of St. Alban’s Here stands the beautiful 
cottage or^ee, erected by his late Majesty,<jeorge i\ . 

Windsor Great Park is on the south side of the .own. 
It is fourteen miles in circumference, and well stocked with 
deer. The entrance to it is by a noble avenue, luUed the 
Long fVaikf nearly three miles in length, through a double 
plantation of majestic trees on each side, leading to the 
summit of% line eiiiiueucc, on wbif]i stands the colossal 
statue of George 111., whence 1^ enjoyeil a most 
luxuriant prospect. This park conbl^4ls of nearly 4iii00 
acr^, beautifully diversified with hiil and dale, nobly 
wooded, aud abouudmg in pictur«M»que scenery. The 
*&reut ^hrddge was the residence of lliif Jloyal Highness, 
William, Duke of Cumberland, conqueror at Culloden, w||p 
died in 17659 After his death, his Majesty, George 111., 
took this park under his persoiihl care, suid caused every 
improvement to be maii|e in it, which united eflbrts of 
good husbandry, aud the science of landscape-gardening 
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could effect. Under hiia Majesty’evdupeimtendence, persons 
of the first eminence and skill were employed in entibelliehing 
the whole pork ; it w'bs drained, without deformity, after the 
Essex mode ; all the eminences were plantedthe more 
sylvan parts were selected as harbours for game ; walks 
appropriated to sheep ; and two fannt* established, in' which 
agricultural ex})eriments were made, ^c., &c., in the re^^ults 
of which his Majesty took so much interest, as probably 
entitled him to the ironical praise of Lord Byron, 

A better farmer ne’er brushed dew from lawn.” 

anC at least sufficed to afford thh amiable monarch much 
rational amusement, during many j'ears of his long aud 
exemplary life. 

The judicious improvements and extensive additions, 
(made conformable to other portions of die grounds) effected 
under the direction of his late Majesty, George the Fourth, 
have perfected the beafty and uniformity of the park, 
whether viewed as a whole, or in detail. 

Virginia, Water takes its rise from the back of Cumber, 
land Lodge, and after winding for several milbs through 
the Great IJjjiik, forms a beautiful lake towards the south¬ 
east, of about a mile in length, bounded by a lawn and 
plantatKons, and ornamented with a fine cascade. On the 
margin of the lake stand dh elegant temple, aud a fishing- 
galleiy, constructed in a very light and graceful style, and 
a very beautiful consisting of columns of Corinthian 
marble, arranged'j^ii^, their present form by Sir Jefifrey 
Wyh|tville. On the surface of the lake are some pleasure 
boats, and several models of ships. ^ ^ 

Windsor Forest, Svhich forms a circuit of fifty-six 
miles, abounding with deer and game, is a n^^ificeftf 
appendage to Windsor Castle. It was originally formed 
and preserved for the exercises of the chase, uy our ancient 
sovereigns, aud was employed in those recreations by his^ 
Majesty, George. III., previously fb his illness. This ex¬ 
tensive tract of laud contaios one market-town, and many 
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pleusuiit villagei}. Tlie{|a)wu named O^kiiigbam, or Wo- 
kin^ham^^ia nine mUes from Windsor. Among the vil« 
lages are East IlaiHs^d^ the birth-pluce of Feiitort,*the 
poet, celebrated as a valuable coadjutor of Pope, in bis 
translation of Homer. ear this is a Homan camp, culled 
Cirsaa’s Camp. East^of this is Sunning liill, noted fur its 
mineral waters. J3utthe glory Windsor Forest is IHu- 
fielTl, imar Oukingbani, wliere P^pe sjieiit hisyuutliful days, 
and where he composed Ins Windsor Foiest, On one of 
the tiecs, in a wood in this parish, is cut this inscription : 

“ iiFii^ poj'rThCXf. ! ” 

Altboug^i much of •the soil in Windsor Forest is barren 
and uncultivated, it is finely diversified with hills, vales, 
and woods, interspersed with cfiarming seats and elegant 
villas. It may be truly said to possess those sylvan 
beauties which invited Pope to make it the subject of bis 
youthful muse. 

W'lNOSOR, OLD, a village on the Thames, between 
New W'indsor and Egliani, is adorned with numerous 
handsome villas, chiefly on the bank of the river. The 
church is approached through an avenue of e^s. Near it 
is a mineral spring. 

W OB IJ RN K A JIM, the seat and beautifully ornmnented 
farm of Admiral Stirling, near*W'eybridge, in Surrey. It 
contains 160 acres, of which 35 are adorned to the highest 
degree; of' the rest, two-thirds ar^^in pasture, and the 
remainder in tillage. Th^ decorations^are communicated, 
however, to every part; the whole being disposed alojjf^the 
sides of H^alk*,wliicb, with its appendages, forms a broad 
belt round the grazing grounds, and is continued, though 
*on a contracted scale, Airough the arable. This walk 
is properly a garden : all within it is a farm. These «n- 
chanting scfties were formed by the lat^ Phili]) Southcote, 
Esq., and ezhibit a beautiful specimen of the ferme entire, 
of w'hicb he w’as the fbventor. • 

WOODFORD, a village in Essex, chiefly on a green, 

F V f3 
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B miles from London, on the road Oo Epping, inhabited by 
numerous genteel families, and surrounded bywillasrand 
agreeable scenery. The church h{«re, erected in 1817, is 
an elegant edifice, with a square embattled tower. The 
east window is of stained glass^ and contains figures of our 
Saviour, the four Evangelists, St.* Peter and St.<-Paul. 
Nqar the church is the manor-house, qalled Woodford Hall, 
John Maitland, Esq.; an^see Hearts md Highauru 

WOOD GREEN, a Ifamlet of Tottenham, Middlesex, 
lying midway between that village and the ** Green lanes.'* 
The situation of this place is particularly agreeable; in 
coif^equence of which, many genfeel residences have risen 
up here within these few years, and there seems every 
probability that their number will be speedily, and con¬ 
siderably increased. * 

WOODLANDS, Kent, the villa of John Anger- 
stein, Esq. M.P., on the north side of Blackheath, towards 
Charlton, w'as erected by tlie late Mr. Angerstein, about 
the year 177S. The front, which has a handsome portico, 
is faced with stucco, and is enriched by a nicbe on each 
side, containing statues of the young Apollo and tlie 
Dancing Fawn. Immediately over each niche is a circular 
basso-relievo, with a semi-circular window in the cei|||n|i 
The interior is tastefully fitted up, and ornamented Iby-4 > 
small but well-chosen coilection of paintings. Among 
them are the celebrated pictures, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
of Garrick, betweeg^ Tragedy and Comedy; the Venus, and 
the Boy piping; € l^eautiful landscape by Cuyp, and a 
fine^rtrait of Rubens, by Vandyke. The^ardens comm u- 
nicate with a paddock, and command a beyutif^l pros^ct 
of Shooter's Hill and 4be Thames. In the Botanic-garden 
is a fine assemblage of beatbs And other curious pl^ts. *' 
. ^WOpDMANSTERN, a small village in Surrey, situate 


'44 very high ground, h miles S.W. of CroydoA, near Ban- 
', . Around it are severii pleasant residences, especially 
!l|a of the late^Earl of Derby.—^e Oaks. The church 
ts of a nave and chancel, with a small tower at the 
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west end. The iuterioi(|iB very neat, aigd in some of the 
wind^^ws lire vestiges of good stniued glass, j)rincipally 
shields of arms. In thcfeust window is a full length 
of St. Peter, given to the parish by Mr. Windham, lord of 
the manor. . 

W()4>LSTON, or .WOhVERTON HALL, is a hand¬ 
some modern mansion,^ near Chigwell, Essex, the seat of 
Robert Bodle, Esq. The manor ^attached to it is supposed 
to have been anciently a distinct parish, or at least a con¬ 
siderable hamlet, united to Chigwell since the Conquest. 
It belonged lo Earl Harold, in^the time of the Confessor, 

’ and at the survey formed part of the royal deniesnes. 
Henry II, granted it to a family named De Sandlbrd, to be 
holden by the^rand serjeancy of finding a damsel to wait 
in the Queen's chamber on the diiy of the coronation. It 
afterwards passed by maiTiage to Robert de Vere, fifth 
of Oxford. In the l/>Ui century, John Mowbray, 
Earl of Norfolk, held a moiety. This passed to the crown 
on the attainder of John Howard, Duke of Norfolk, after the 
battle of BosworU), and was granted by Henry VII. to 
William Scott, Esq., of Stapleford 'J'any, whose descend¬ 
ants enjoyed this estate for many generations. 

WOOLWICH, a market-town, near the Thames, in 
Kent, 8 miles K.S.E. from London, was originally only a 
small fishing-place ; it owes its present consequence in a 
considerable degree to tlie establishment of 9. royal dock 
here, in tbe*reigu of Henry Vlll. that lera it has 

gradually attained its present size; hu^^its progress has 
been jpore particularly ri^id since tlie Vrench Remlutiwn, 
in eonBeque|}ce gf the great augmentation of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, who have their head-quarters here, and tlie 
dlAublislMn^nt of the BoyaV ^rgenal, life precise period 
at which the Dock-yard was estidilisbed, is not known 4 
but it is conjeltured to be the oldest Royal dock in the king, 
^om ; from the circumstance that iftie Harry, Grace de Dieu, 
of one thousand tons, l\;as built here in The dock¬ 

yard now includes about five furlongs in length, by one 
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broud, bouiidnd ^on the land-sHo by a high brick wall. 

ithiii this apace are two dry docka, seveial slips, three 
mast-punilB, a smith's forge, vs^^th forges i'or making 
anchors, a model-loft, store-houses of vuiious descriptions, 
mast-houses, timber-sheds, dwellings for the ofiuers, and 
other buildings. All its concerns are managed bj’ the 
Admiralty with proper resident officers, in the reign of 
Charles 1. the " Sovereign of the Setis,” of 1637 tons, tlie 
largest slii]) which had ever been constructed in Eiigiaiid, 
was built in this yaid. Since that peiicd, numerous ships 
and frigates, oi‘ eveiy description of rate, have been built 
b-re. 

Among the machines in this dock-yard is one of vast 
power, invented by Air. Hookey, for the purpose of bend¬ 
ing timber into the recjuisitu cuives wanted to form the 
riiis or fraiue-w'ork of ships, llereisulsoa smithy con¬ 
structed by Air. lleimie, w'lth an immense forge adapteu lo 
it; the tilting and lift-hanimers belonging to which, with 
all its machinery, are put in motion and worked by a 
steam-engine. This is intended for the making of aiicliois 
of tlie largest size, and for all kinds of heavy iron¬ 
work. 

The military and civil branches of the office of Ordnance, 
which have been established at Woolwich, since the 
accession of George 1., 1 ave occasioned a vast addition to 
its importance. The singular ti-aln of ciicumstances which 
led to the fixing on this spot fur the uavu! and military 
depot formerly called the V^arren, but now the Kjayal 
A.'»enal, is thus detailed in Mr. Brayley’s " History of 
Kent.*’ 

** The original Foundry for brass ordnance, belonging to 
government, W'M in Upper Moorfields, London, near Uie 
spot where the chapel erected for the late llev. John 
Wesley now stands, and which from the circumstance of 
bis having before preached for many years in the foundry 
Itself w,as formerly called by that name. The operation of 
-ca&tiug wastlien, asitstiilis,anubjectofcuriosity,and many 
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persons, even of the liig^er ranks, occaetonally attended 
to se^tbe [ifocess of rufining tlie fluid metal into the moulds. 
About the year 171t), vi^ien Colonel Armstrong was sA- 
veyor-general of the ordnance, and George Harrison, Esq., 
superintendent of the foundries, it was determined to re¬ 
cast tliia unserviceable annon which had been taken from 
the French in the ten^ successful, campaigns of the Greq^t 
Duke of Marlborough, and which had hitherto been placed 
before tlie foundry, and in the ‘adjacent Artillery ground. 
This becoming generally known, excited a more than com¬ 
mon interest; a great number«of persons assembled to 
view the operatioii, among*wliom w'ere many of the noliililQr, 
general officers, &c. ■ 

“ On the salne day, a native of Schaffhausen, in Switzer¬ 
land, named Andrew Schalch, (who, from a common law oi 
his .gauton, which made it necessary for every person bom 
2 )iere to travel for improvement in his profession during 
three years, had visited difl’erent foundries on the continent, 
and at length reached England) was attracted to the same 
place at an early hour and was suffered minutely to inspect 
the work then going on* Colonel Armstrong was himself 
present when Schalch, being alarmed at some latent damp¬ 
ness which he observed in the moulds, addressed him in 
French j and aftei explaining his reasons for believing that 
an explosion w’ould accompany the casting of the metal; 
warned him to retire from the impending danger. The 
Colonel wh6 at once comprehended .the importance of 
Scbalch’s remarks, interrogated him w/th respect to his 
knov^edge of the art, and found him‘perfectly conversant 
with all its yrinc^les ; he therefore resolved to follow his 
advice, and quitted the foundry witbdiis own friends, and 
114 man}» of the company as\)oAld be prevliled on to believe 
that danger really existed. Scarcely had they got to ^ 
sufficient distJnee, when the furnaces were opened, and the 
metal ruslied into the moulds; tie humiciity of which, aa 
*Sohalch bad intiiualed»jmmediately occv>*>“«d a dreadful 
explosion; the water was converted into steam, and this 
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by itdexpansivi/ force, cuus^ed tbe litiiiid fire to dart ont m 
direction, so that part of the roof of the buildiiifC ns as 
blown off, and the galleries fell.' Most of the workmen 
were burnt in a dreadful niauiier, some lives were lost, and 
many persons had their limbs broken. 

“A few’days afterwards, an aavcrtisment app6aTed in 
the public prints, stating, in substence, that ‘ if the young 
foreigner who, in a con'ersation with Colonel Armstrong 
on the day of the accident at the Foundry in Moor- 
fields, had suggested the probability of an explosion from 
tbe state of the moulds, v.ould cull on tbe Colonel at the 
Tow'er, tbe interview might conduce to his advantage.* 
Schalcb was informed of this intimation by anacquaintance 
and he directly w’aited on Colonel Armstrong, who, after 
some preliminary discourse, told him, that the Board of 
Ordnance had in contemplation to erect anew found:;' at 
a distance from the metropolis, and that he was authorized, 
through the representation which he had made of his own 
conviction of his (Schalcb's) ability, to offer him a com¬ 
mission to make choice of any spot, within twelve miles of 
London, for the erection of such a building, (having proper 
reference tp the extensive nature of the works, and carriage 
of the heavy materials,) and also to engage him as super¬ 
intendent of the whole concern.’ 

I'bis advantageous proposal was readily accepted by 
Scbalch, who immediately began liis search for a proper 
place for the nejy' establishment j and having inspected 
various spots, be at Jenght fixe^ on the Warreii* at Wool¬ 
wich, as the most eligible situation. Here the new Foun¬ 
dry was erected ; and tbe first specimen-, of i^rdnance cast 
by Schalch were so" highly approved, that he was fixed Jin 


* This place was so called flrom its having previoifsly been the site 
of a rabliit-waiTen. Its present name of the Royal Arsenal was givin* 
to it by his ini^esty^iGieorgc III, when oi^a visit to Woolwich, a year 
or two after the commencement of tliis century. 
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the situation of j\Jaster-Fuliuler, and contiAied to bold tliat 
oliice^or aBout sixty y^^nrs, when lie retired to Charlf4L>||i, 
having been assisted, diufii^ tlie latter part of that term, by 
his nephew. Levels Gsi.'t.cIjIii) , who when more than eighty 
years old^ was still eni|)loy«id liern, u> prinripal inodeller. 
Schjilch*diecl in I77d,*^l ion about the age of ninety, and 
lies buried in the chuick yard in‘this town: he had on« 
daughter, wlio was married to Cjeneial Helford, of the 
artillery. Some ot the largest mortavs now remaining in 
the arsenal were cast under Ins superinteudeiice and di¬ 
rection, and his vigilance and hi9 scientihc knowledge was 
so successfully exeited that not a single accident happened 
amidst all tha hassardouS processes in which he was engaged 
during the very long [leriod they were directed by him,” 
The Arsenal includes between one and two hundred acres 


JI^' -yiKmnd, and has a canal, connecting with the Thames, 
on the eastern side, it contains many buildings ; as, a 
guard-house and barracks, imiueiise store-liounes, a model* 
house, a laborutoiy and foundry for cannon, boring-houses, 
smiths’ and carpenters' shops, 6lc., together with a detached 
establishment, near the canal, for the manufacturing of 
Congreve rockets. The immense quantities of cannons, 
mortars (some of which weigh four tons and a quarter), 
bombs, shot, rockets, and ot^er instruments of destrifction, 
together with gun-carriages of eviry sort, which are stored 
here, almost exceeds belief; among the models kept here 
are those of fortification of various distant places of 


note : here too, is kept tbe*halloon in v^fiich Mr. Sadler, 
jun., ^scended from St. James’s Park, at the coufmegee- 
ment of the S^egei^t’s fete, August 1st, 1814. The Labor- 


^ory contains some very ingenious maBliines for boring can¬ 
non and^tker purposes: here, too,the cartridges are filled. 


and all kinds of fire-works made for naval and military use. • 
When the r^nl artillery was first stationed at Woolwich, 
its barracks and head-quarters wire in the Warren ; but it 


soon became necessaryVo erect more s}«cious buildings. 


The present Artillery Barracks were therefore built at 
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different periods betii^een tlie y( .ir 178d''and 1810, on the 
noi^theni brow of Woolwich common; and i-iow form a 
most extensive and convenient p'fO. I'he principal front, 
which is neiirly four hundred yuids in length, consists of 
six ranges of brick buildings, united by an ornamental 
centre of stone, w'lth Doric columi.s below, and Ihe royal 
p.rms and military trophies above.; four low'er liui|diugs 
connect the other divisions of each range, and have also 
stone fronts, with Doric colonnades and balustrades. 
These contain a librar}'^ and book-room, for the officers ; 
a mess-room, guard-room., and a capacious chapel. The 
whole depth of the Barracks, which include a double 
quadrangle, besides several detached ranges, is nearly 
SOO yards. They contain accommodations for between 
four and Ave thousand soldiers. At a little distance from 
the back of the chapel is a large Riding-Schnol ofhn^k, 
erected from designs by the late Wyatt, Ksq., on the 
proportions of an ancient temple. On the descent leading 
towards the arsenal, on the east side of the Barrack-field, 
are the military Hospitals, one of which is calculated for 
700 men. On the western side of the Barrack-field are 
the new Ravine Barrachs, which occupy u commanding 
brow of the hill, and are of considerable extent. 

The Parade, in front of tbe Artillery Barracks, is con¬ 
nected with a large portion of the Common, which is sepa¬ 
rated from the upper part by a brick-wnll and ditch. 
Here the soldiers are frequently exercised in throwing 
ehg^e, and in other expeziments with artillery; for which 
thHropen sp^ on* tbe Common affords sufficient^ room. 
Hera too, wimbi the inclosed ground, the Horse-ai^llery 
was reviewef, in July 1814, in presence V the Prince 
Regent, the jEfhperor of Russia, tbe King of Prussia, 
0eneEal Binder, and the other illustrious personages who 
' were u'^^Mjlffiat that period. Previously to tbe review 
the royu Vuitors inspected the arsenal, (when they 
landed, having ^me from Londpn by water in the roy^ 
yachts^) and witnessed some discharges of the Congreve- 
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rockets; ader which they lyoceeded to thet New Military 
A(:adettLy» anil partook of a late breakfast and collation. 

The Academy for MiliUx'y lyistruciionwas first established 
within the Warren, about the year 1719; and it was succes- 
^sively enlarged, and liad new masters appointed, as circum¬ 
stances rendered it expedient. The French revolutionary 
war, however, having occasioned a vast increase in all^ 
brancires of our establishments, it was thought necessary to 
erect a detached building for the cadets; and a New Military 
Academy was in consequence erected, on the upper part of 
Woolwich (Common, fronting the j^arracks, from which it is 
distant about one mile. It vms built from designs by Wyatti 
in tiie early part of the present century; and first opened on 
the 12th of August, 1806. This edifice is in the castellated 
style, embattled, and consists, towards the north, of a quad¬ 
rangular centre, having octagonal towers at the angles, and 
two wmgs, united with similar towers : behind is a range of 
building, consisting of servants’ offices, &.C., and a well pro¬ 
portioned hall, with a timber roof, in the general style of the 
college-halls. The central part contains the teaching-rooms, 
which are divided into four; the desks of the masters being 
placed in the towers. The wings contain the apartments 
for the cadets and chief officers; the number of the former 
is from one to two hundred. The length of this building is 
rather more than 20U yards : it is of, brick, stuccoed over, to 
resemble stone. 

The governc^ of this institution is always the Master- 
General of the Ordnance for the time being ^ with him rests 
the appointment of the other chief ofhpc/s, and also the 
patron?of the cadetships. The more immediate business 
M)f the academy, however, and the regulation of its duties, 
devolve on the Lieutenant-G^ov^rnor, ^e inspector, and 
the Assistan'^Inspcctor. The number of masters is about 
f;wenty; includi^ mathematical masters, masters of fortifi¬ 
cation, French and drawing mastery &c. « 

The Royal Military R^ository is an extensive depdt on 
the south-west side of the Barrack-field. Anlong the various 
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instruments of'war deposited 7:terc, are several pieces of 
artillery, taken from the French at the battlecf Waterloo; 
and also the military oven of Buc tapartc, which was found 
among the carriages left by the fugitives on the same held. 
On the north of the Bepositoryt and partly connected with * 
it, is a piece of water and canals,e where expcriiK-ents with 
^un-boats, hying-bridges, &c., ,are occasionally made- 
Here, too, the entering of forts by scaling-ladders, crossing 
rivers, and other military operations in the engineering 
department, are taught. On the north of the entrance is the 
Botiinda, or model-room, a spacious circular apartment, 
hi5 feet in diameter, originally erected in the gardens of 
Carlton palace, by George IV., when Prince Regent, for 
the entertainment of the Allied Sovereigns;- on their visit to 
this country after the peace, and presented by that monarch 
to the garrison. The roof, in the form of the awning of a 
tent, is supported on a lofty Doric central column, on\iie 
pedestal of which are various kinds of ancient armour, coats 
of mail, helmets, and other military trophies, with specimens 
of the small arms of various nations. The room is lighted 
by a range of windows in the several compartments into 
which it is divided, and in which a vast number of beautiful 
and weli4ini6hed models of machinery are arranged, with 
apparatus for military and naval warfare: among these are 
guns and weapons of various descriptions, boats, pontoons, 
carriages, and implements, a variety of missiles, and Con¬ 
greve and other rockets, with machines for discharging them 
singly or in vollies; a bloc]c of wood, 15 inches square, 
pierced through' and shattered by a Congreve rocket, which 
is wedged within the fissure, is preserved as a spe(h<nen of 
the destructive effi^^acy of this invention. 

Around the inner circle is arranged a most intere^'ng 
variety of larger models, finished with the most scrupulous 
and minute exactness: among these are a^^omb-ship, with 
the whole appacratus fori throwing the shells; a ship for the 
transport of horses, with the apparatus for slinging them, and 
the sevenl arrangements for their management on board; 
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inodclR of all the royal tloclj yards ; the lind^ and fortifica¬ 
tions Foftsmouth; the breakwater at Plymouth; th(* 
island of St. Kitts; Cuinbefland fort; the citadel of Messina; 

I the floating battery at Charleston, South Carolina; the town of 
(,lucbec; the rock of GibraKar, with the fortifications and bat¬ 
teries forced by excavated passages in the solid rock, and fine 
specimens of the strata higlily polished; Fort William, in* 
Bengal; Rio Janeiro; with a beautiful model of St. James’s 
Park, and the several buildings erected in it on the occasion 
of the celebration of peace; a pair of kettle-drums, of which 
the larger weighs more than four hundred weight and ^hree 
quarters, taken from the cathedral of Strasburgh; a levdl" 
target upon a,new construction, and an infinite number of 
Intel csting and ingenious specimens of the adaptation of 
science to the invention, or improvement, of machinery con- 
nt'ctet>,bwith the art of war. On the south-west part of the 
common is the Veterinary Iloipital for the horse artillery, 
under the control of the commandant, and the superintend¬ 
ence of a veterinary surgeon and assistants; this building, 
which is well adapted to its use, is situated in the parbh of 
Charlton. Between the Repository and the Veterinary Hos¬ 
pital are fifty cottages, neatly built of brick, containing two 
apartments each, for the accommodation of 100 married 
soldiers. 

1 'he number of artificers, labourers, and boys, employed 
in war-time, in the military and civil establishments at 
Woolwich, aniounts to between three and four thousand, in¬ 
dependently of several hundrnd convicts, ^o arc stationed 
in Hulks, moored in the river, opposite the Dock-yard and 
Arsenal. 

Woolwich dlnurcii is a spacious building of brick, with 
stffne copings, coigns, &c., and stands on an*eminence com¬ 
manding a fine view of the Dock-yard and the river Thames.^ 
It consists of a Mive, chancel, and aisles, with a plain square 
toyver at the west end. This edifico^was reb&ilt between the 
years 1726 and t740, at an expense of abqpt 6,500/. The 
interior is fitted up in the Grecian style; the galleries arc 
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supported by dblumns of the Ionic order. The Ordnance 
chapel, on the road to Plumstead (a plain comihodioi*'^ build¬ 
ing), and the chapel in the barracks, are the only additional 
epbcopal churches; but there are six meeting-houses for 
various classes of dissenters. 

The principal charitable establishments are 'an alms¬ 
house and two schools. The alms-house was founded 
previous to the year 1652, for five poor widows, by Sir 
Martin Bowes, who vesled its government in the Gold¬ 
smiths* Company. The girls’ school was built and endowed 
from a bequest made b* Mrs. Ann Withers, in 1753, of 
lifOOt. money, and 1,1001. stock, for teaching thirty girls to 
read, and work with the needle. The other school was 
founded under the will of Mrs. Mary Wiseman, who, in 
1758, left 1,0001., old South Sea Annuities, for the educating, 
clothing, and apprenticing of six poor orphan boys, ifsps of 
shipwrights, who have served their apprenticeships in tlic 
dock-yard; the original endowment has been augmented to 
1,7501., by vesting some part of the interest in the funds; 
and eight boys are now educated, Ac., on the establishment. 
A small theatre has been built here; and various new streets 
and rows of houses have been erected within the last twenty 
years. The old town, near the water-side, is exceedingly 
dirty and disagreeable, and its streets narrow and meanly built. 

Between the Dock-yard and the Royal Arsenal is an 
extensive building, about 400 yards in length, including a 
rope-walk, where cables of all dimensions an^ made for the 
service of the navy. 

On the Essex side of the Thames, opposite to Woolwich, 
is 'll tract of marsh land of about 300 acres, which7 juridi¬ 
cally, is included in the county of Kent, and in this parish.'* 
By what meanB it was thds connected with Woolwidi^s 
unknown; but there is a vague tradition, that it was in con¬ 
sequence of a verdict obtained in a court law, after the 
parishioners off the Essex shore had refused the rights of 
sepulture to the body of a man, a native of Woolwich, which 
bad been found drowned there. 
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I'he intercourse with th' metropolis is cnnsidcrable, and 
is facflitatecf by stcam-boats, by coaches direct, and by open 
vans and omnibuses, wllich run every half-hour from tfie 
Ship Tavern to Greenwich, whence there are coaches to Lon¬ 
don every half-hour, independent of the Greenwich rail-road. 

WOilMLEY-13UHlf, Herts, near Hoddesdon, is the 
seat ^Sir A. Hume, Uart. ■ • 

WORMWOOD SCRUBRS, an extensive common, con- 
tiguous to the Paddington canal, formerly very famous for 
military reviews and pugilistic contests. At about three 
miles from the basin of the canal is the Mitre Tavern, from 
the windows of which is a finost extensive and beautifiH visav. 

WOJ'TOJ^^ a village in Surrey, west of Dorking, the 
manor of which has been possessed by the family of Evelyn 
for nearly three centuries. The*celebrated John Evelyn 
war Siorn here, and it was afterwards his favourite residence 
until he went to Say^s Court, Deptford. It is now the scat 
of the widow of one of his descendants. The church of this 
parish is situated on a knoll in the valley, and contains 
several monuments to the noble family of Rothes, the Steeres*s 
of Ockley, and the Evelyns. There are some neat monu¬ 
ments in the church-yard. Around Wotton are several 
attractive seats, especially the Rookery, R. l^uller. Esq., 
and Tenshurst, once the residence of the lamented Sit Sami. 
Romilly. • 

WRAYSBURY, or WYRARDS13URY. a parish in 
Stoke hundA^d, Bucks, two and a half miles from Staines, 
and eighteen and a half* from Londoir, comprehending 
Charier Island, where, according to local tradition* Magna 
Charta was signcjl. See Runny mode. * 

WROTl!AM,*a town in Kent, (which formerly had a 
tAarket, now discontinued^, fweuty-four ^iles and a half 
south from London, has a largo church, in which are sixteen 
stalls, suppostd to have been made fur the clergy who at- 
,tended the Archbishops of Canterbury, t^whom the manor 
formerly belonged; and*who had a pala^ here, till Arch¬ 
bishop Islip, in the fourteenth century, pulled it down, and 
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built another at Maidstone. Several pieces of antiquity have 
been dug up here, particularly some militaty weapons, 
vt^rotham Hill, just above the churchf has a very extensive 
prospect over the weald of Kent. , 

WROTH AM PARK, in the parish of South Mimms, 
Middlesex, is the seat of George'Dyng, Esq., M.P. for 
?[iddlesex. The house v\as built bydiis great-uncle. Admiral 
John Byng, "who, to the perpetual disgrace of pubU<* 
justice,” says Burke, " fell a martyr to politcal persecution, 
on March 14th, 1757; when bravery and loyalty were insuf¬ 
ficient securities for the life and honour of a naval officer.” 
It is principally of brick, with stone porticoes and dressings: 
the principal front is towards the v/est, which commands a 
pleasing view over some of the richest parts of Herts and 
Middlesex. The interior comprises a noble suite of apart¬ 
ments, ornamented with numerous valuable pictures; autimnc; 
which are, a Holy Family, by Murillo; the incredulity of 
St. Thomas, by Caravaggio; landscape, with figures, Do- 
menichino; two portraits, Vandyke; and head of Oliver 
Cromwell, by Walker. The park comprises about 250acres, 
is well wooded, and abounds with fine natural slopes and 
undulations. 

YOU N OSBURY, an attractive seat in Herts, near Wade's 
Mill, 21 miles from Ware, is the property of B. King, £sq. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS (Regent^s Park). See 
Regent's Park. Zoological Gaudems (&'urr«y). See 
Walworth. 








